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BALLET  SCENE.    BY  HILAIRE-GERMAIN-EDGAR  DEGAS. 

French,  1834 .     Reproduced  from  the  original  painting  in  the  possession  of  the  Durand-Ruel  Galleries. 

Impressionistic  only  in  his  clarity  of  tone  and  casual  choice  of  theme,  Degas  is  classic  in  his  purity  of  line  and  masterly  sense 
of  form.  This  descendant  of  Ingres  and  the  Primitives  finds  his  subjects  among  the  corps  de  ballet,  at  the  race-track,  or 
watching  a  group  of  French  washerwomen.  He  draws  movement  as  no  artist  has  ever  done,  the  accompanying  oil  study, 
which  was  painted  in  1S7S,  showing  one  of  his  characteristic  views  of  a  premiere  danseuse. 
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"  rT^HE  great  trouble  with  these  fellows  bring  in  those  tables  of  railroad  earnings 

down   here,"    remarked  my  friend  and  to-day's  crop  bulletins  and  that  sort 

A     as  we  left  the  office  of  a  New  York  of  rubbish,  so  he  could  tell  us.     It  never 

banker — "  the  trouble  with  all  of  'em  is  occurs  to  'em  that  the  Folks  are  human 

that  they  forget  about  the  Folks.     You  beings  and  not  just  a  column  of  statis- 

noticed  that  when  he  asked  in  his  large,    tics.     Why,  the  Folks " 

patronizing  way  how  things  are  going  out  My  friend,  an  orator  of  distinction,  for- 

West  he  didn't  wait  for  us  to  answer;  he  merly  represented  a  tall-corn  district   in 

pressed  a  button  and  told  his  secretary  to  Congress.      He    drew    me    into    Trinity 
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churchyard  and  discoursed  in  a  vein  with 
which  I  had  long  been  familiar  upon  a 
certain  condescension  in  Easterners,  and 
the  East's  intolerable  ignorance  of  the 
ways  and  manners,  the  hopes  and  aims,  of 
the  West,  which  move  him  to  rage  and 
despair.  I  was  aware  that  he  was  grati- 
fied to  have  an  opportunity  to  unbosom 
himself  at  the  brazen  gates  of  Wall  Street, 
and  equally  conscious  that  he  was  experi- 
menting upon  me  with  phrases  that  he 
was  coining  for  use  on  the  hustings.  They 
were  so  used,  not  without  effect,  in  the 
campaign  of  191 6 — a  contest  whose  re- 
sults were  well  calculated  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  "Folks"  as  an  upstanding,  in- 
dependent body  of  citizens. 

Folks  is  recognized  by  the  lexicogra- 
phers as  an  American  colloquialism,  a  va- 
riant of  folk.  And  folk,  in  old  times,  was 
used  to  signify  the  commonalty,  the  plain 
people.  But  my  friend,  as  he  rolled 
"Folks"  under  his  tongue  there  in  the 
shadow  of  Trinity,  used  it  in  a  sense  that 
excluded  the  hurrying  midday  Broadway 
throng  and  restricted  its  application  to  an 
infinitely  superior  breed  of  humanity,  to 
be  found  on  farms,  in  villages  and  cities 
remote  from  tidewater.  His  passion  for 
democracy,  his  devotion  to  the  common- 
weal, is  not  wasted  upon  New  Englanders 
or  Middle  States  people.  In  the  South 
there  are  Folks,  yes;  his  own  people  had 
come  out  of  North  Carolina,  lingered  a 
while  in  Kentucky,  and  lodged  finally  in 
Indiana,  whence,  following  a  common  law 
of  dispersion,  they  sought  new  homes  in 
Illinois  and  Kansas.  Beyond  the  Rockies 
there  are  Folks;  he  meets  their  leaders 
in  national  conventions;  but  they  are 
only  second  cousins  of  those  valiant  free- 
men who  rallied  to  the  call  of  Lincoln  and 
followed  Grant  and  Sherman  into  battles 
that  shook  the  continent.  My  friend's 
point  of  view  is  held  by  great  numbers 
of  people  in  that  region  we  now  call  the 
Middle  West.  This  attitude  or  state  of 
mind  with  regard  to  the  East  is  not  to  be 
taken  too  seriously;  it  is  a  part  of  the 
national  humor,  and  has  been  expressed 
with  delightful  vivacity  and  candor  in  Mr. 
William  Allen  White's  refreshing  essay, 
"Emporia  and  New  York." 

A  definition  of  Folks  as  used  all  the  way 
from  Ohio  to  Colorado,  and  with  partic- 
ular point  and  pith  by  the  haughty  sons 


and  daughters  of  Indiana  and  Kansas, 
may  be  set  down  thus: 

Folks,  n.  A  superior  people,  derived  largely 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Celtic  races  and  dom- 
iciled in  those  northern  States  of  the  American 
Union  whose  waters  fall  into  the  Mississippi. 
Their  folksiness  (q.  v.)  is  expressed  in  sturdy  in- 
dependence, hostility  to  capitalistic  influence,  and 
a  proneness  to  social  and  political  experiment. 
They  are  strong  in  the  fundamental  virtues,  more 
or  less  sincerely  averse  to  conventionality,  and 
believe  themselves  possessed  of  a  breadth  of  vi- 
sion and  a  devotion  to  the  common  good  at  once 
beneficent  and  unique  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 

We  of  the  West  do  not  believe — not 
really — that  we  are  the  only  true  inter- 
preters of  the  dream  of  democracy.  It 
pleases  us  to  swagger  a  little  when  we  talk 
of  ourselves  as  the  Folks  and  hint  at  the 
dire  punishments  we  hold  in  store  for 
monopoly  and  privilege;  but  we  are  far 
less  dangerous  then  an  outsider,  bewil- 
dered or  annoyed  by  our  apparent  bitter- 
ness, may  be  led  to  believe.  In  our  hearts 
we  do  not  think  ourselves  the  only  good 
Americans.  We  merely  feel  that  the  East 
began  patronizing  us  and  that  anything 
we  may  do  in  that  line  has  been  forced 
upon  us  by  years  of  outrageous  contume- 
ly. And  when  New  York  went  to  bed  on 
the  night  of  election  day,  191 6,  confident 
that  as  went  the  Empire  State  so  went 
the  Union,  it  was  only  that  we  of  the  West 
might  chortle  the  next  morning  to  find 
that  Ah  Sin  had  forty  packs  concealed  in 
his  sleeve  and  spread  them  out  on  the 
Sierra  Nevadas  with  an  air  that  was  child- 
like and  bland. 

Under  all  its  jauntiness  and  cocksure- 
ness,  the  West  is  extremely  sensitive  to 
criticism.  It  likes  admiration,  and  expects 
the  Eastern  visitor  to  be  properly  im- 
pressed by  its  achievements,  its  prodigious 
energy,  its  interpretations  of  democracy, 
and  the  earnestness  with  which  it  in- 
terests itself  in  the  things  of  the  spirit. 
Above  all  else  it  does  not  like  to  appear 
absurd.  According  to  its  light  it  in- 
tends to  do  the  right  thing,  but  it  yields 
to  laughter  much  more  quickly  than 
abuse  if  the  means  to  that  end  are  chal- 
lenged. 

The  pioneers  of  the  older  States  en- 
dured hardships  quite  as  great  as  the 
Middle  Westerners;  they  have  contrib- 
uted as  generously  to  the  national  life  in 
war  and  peace;  the  East's  aid  to  the  West, 


"Ten  days  of  New  York,  and  it's  me  for  my  home  town." — Page  4. 


in  innumerable  ways,  is  immeasurable.  I 
am  not  thinking  of  farm  mortgages  but 
of  nobler  things — of  men  and  women  who 
carried  ideals  of  life  and  conduct,  of 
justice  and  law,  into  new  territory  where 
such  matters  were  often  lightly  valued. 
The  prowler  in  these  Western  States 
recognizes  constantly  the   trail  of  New 


Englanders  who  founded  towns,  built 
schools,  colleges,  and  churches,  and  left 
an  ineffaceable  stamp  upon  communi- 
ties. Many  of  us  Westerners  sincerely 
admire  the  East  and  do  reverence  to 
Eastern  gods  when  we  can  sneak  unob- 
served into  the  temples.  We  dispose  of 
our  crops  and  merchandise  as  quickly  as 
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possible  that  we  may  be  seen  of  men  in 
Xew  York.  Western  school-teachers  pour 
into  Xew  England  every  summer  on  pious 
pilgrimages  to  Concord  and  Lexington. 
And  yet  we  feel  ourselves,  the  great  body 
of  us,  a  peculiar  people.  "Ten  days  of 
New  York,  and  it's  me  for  my  home  town 
—Ohio,  Indiana,  Kansas,  or  Colorado." 
This  expresses  a  very  general  feeling  in 
the  provinces. 

It  is  far  from  my  purpose  to  make  out  a 
case  for  the  West  as  the  true  home  of  the 
Folks  in  these  newer  connotations  of  that 
noun,  but  rather  to  record  some  of  the 
phenomena  observable  in  those  common- 
wealths where  we  are  assured  the  Folks 
maintain  the  only  true  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant of  democracy.  Certain  concessions 
may  be  assumed  in  the  unconvinced  spec- 
tator whose  path  lies  in  less  favored  por- 
tions of  the  nation.  The  West  does  in- 
dubitably coax  an  enormous  treasure  out 
of  its  soil  to  be  tossed  into  the  national 
hopper,  and  it  does  exert  a  profound  influ- 
ence upon  the  national  life.  Its  manner 
of  thought  is  different:  it  arrives  at  con- 
clusions by  processes  that  strike  the  East- 
ern mind  as  peculiar  and  often  as  absurd 
or  dangerous.  The  two  great  mountain 
ranges  are  barriers  that  shut  it  in  a  good 
deal  by  itself  in  spite  of  every  facility  of 
communication;  it  is  disposed  to  be 
scornful  of  the  world's  experience  where 
the  experience  is  not  a  part  of  its  own  his- 
tory.  It  believes  that  forty  years  of  Illi- 
nois or  Wisconsin  are  better  than  a  cycle 
of  Cathay,  and  it  is  prepared  to  prove  it. 

The  West's  philosophy  is  a  compound 
of  Franklin  and  Emerson,  with  a  dash  of 
Whitman.  Even  Washington  is  a  pale 
figure  behind  the  Lincoln  of  its  own 
prairies.  Its  curiosity  is  insatiable;  its 
mind  is  speculative ;  it  has  a  supreme  con- 
fidence that  upon  an  agreed  state  of  facts 
the  Folks,  sitting  as  a  high  court,  will 
hand  down  to  the  nation  a  true  and  just 
decision  upon  any  matter  in  controversy. 
Ii  is  a  patient  listener.  Seemingly  toler- 
ant of  false  prophets,  it  amiably  gives 
them  hearing  in  thousands  of  forums 
while  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  smother 
their  ambitions  on  election  day.  It  will 
not,  if  it  knows  itself,  do  anything  su- 
premely foolish.  Flirting  with  Green- 
backism  and  Free  Silver,  it  encourages 
the   assiduous   wooers    shamelessly   and 


then  calmly  sends  them  about  their  busi- 
ness. Maine  can  approach  her  election 
booths  as  coyly  as  Ohio  or  Nebraska,  and 
yet  the  younger  States  rejoice  in  the 
knowledge  that  after  all  nothing  is  de- 
cided until  they  have  been  heard  from. 
Politics  becomes,  therefore,  not  merely  a 
matter  for  concern  when  some  great  con- 
test is  forward,  but  the  year  round  it 
crowds  business  hard  for  first  place  in 
public  affection. 


II 


The  people  of  the  Valley  of  Democracy 
(I  am  indebted  for  this  phrase  to  Dr. 
John  H.  Finley)  do  a  great  deal  of  think- 
ing and  talking.;  they  brood  over  the 
world's  affairs  with  a  peculiar  intensity; 
and  beyond  question  they  exchange  opin- 
ions with  a  greater  freedom  than  their 
fellow  citizens  in  other  parts  of  America. 
I  have  travelled  between  Boston  and  New 
York  on  many  occasions  and  have  cov- 
ered most  of  New  England  in  railway 
journeys  without  ever  being  addressed  by 
a  stranger;  but  seemingly  in  the  West 
men  travel  merely  to  cultivate  the  art  of 
conversation.  The  gentleman  who  bor- 
rows your  newspaper  returns  it  with  a 
crisp  comment  on  the  day's  events.  He 
is  from  Beatrice,  or  Fort  Collins,  perhaps, 
and  you  quickly  find  that  he  lives  next 
door  to  the  only  man  you  know  in  his 
home  town.  You  praise  Nebraska  and  he 
meets  you  in  a  generous  spirit  of  reciproc- 
ity and  compliments  Iowa,  Minnesota,  or 
any  other  commonwealth  you  may  honor 
with  your  citizenship. 

The  West  is  proud  of  its  talkers,  and  is 
at  pains  to  produce  them  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  visitor.  In  Kansas  a  little 
while  ago  my  host  summoned  a  friend  of 
his  from  a  town  a  hundred  miles  away 
that  I  might  hear  him  talk.  And  it  was 
well  worth  my  while  to  hear  that  gentle- 
man talk ;  he  is  the  best  talker  I  have  ever 
heard.  He  described  for  me  great  num- 
bers of  politicians  past  and  present,  limn- 
ing them  with  the  merciless  stroke  of  a 
skilled  caricaturist,  or,  in  a  benignant 
mood,  presented  them  in  ineffaceable 
miniature.  He  knew  Kansas  as  he  knew 
his  own  front  yard.  It  was  a  delight  to 
listen  to  discourse  so  free,  so  graphic  in  its 
characterizations,  so  colored  and  flavored 
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with  the  very  soil.  I  know  of  no  Western 
town  so  small  that  it  doesn't  boast  at 
least  one  wit  or  story-teller  who  is  pro- 
duced as  a  special  mark  of  honor  for  the 
entertainment  of  guests.  As  often  as  not 
these  stars  are  women,  who  discuss  public 
matters  with  understanding  and  brillian- 
cy.   The  old  superstition  that  women  are 


who  is  at  all  approachable  may  hear  talk 
that  is  likely  to  prove  informing  and 
stimulating.  And  this  cheeriness  and 
volubility  of  the  people  one  meets  greatly 
enhances  the  pleasure  of  travel.  Here  one 
is  conscious  of  the  provincial  confidence 
in  the  West's  greatness  and  wisdom  in  ev- 
ery department  of  human  endeavor. 


He  is  the  best  talker  I  have  ever  heard. — Page  4. 


deficient  in  humor  never  struck  me  as  ap- 
plicable to  American  women  anywhere; 
certainly  it  is  not  true  of  Western  women. 
In  a  region  where  story-telling  flourishes, 
I  can  match  the  best  male  anecdotalist 
with  a  woman  who  can  evoke  mirth  by 
neater  and  defter  means. 

The  Western  State  is  not  only  a  polit- 
ical but  a  social  unit.  It  is  like  a  club, 
where  every  one  is  presumably  acquainted 
with  every  one  else.  The  railroads  and 
interurbans  carry  an  enormous  number  of 
passengers  who  are  solely  upon  pleasure 
bent.  The  observer  is  struck  by  the  gen- 
eral sociability,  the  astonishing  amount  of 
visiting  that  is  in  progress.  In  smoking 
compartments  and  in  day  coaches  any  one 


One  evening  last  January  it  was  my 
privilege  to  sit  with  seven  other  passen- 
gers in  the  smoking-room  of  a  train  out  of 
Denver  for  Kansas  City.  The  conversa- 
tion was  opened  by  a  vigorous  elderly  gen 
tleman  who  had,  he  casually  remarked 
crossed  Kansas  six  times  in  a  wagon.  He 
was  a  native  of  Illinois,  a  graduate  of  As- 
bury  (Depauw)  College,  Indiana,  a  Civil 
War  veteran,  and  he  had  sat  in  the  Mis- 
souri Legislature.  He  lived  on  a  ranch  in 
Colorado  but  owned  a  farm  in  Kansas 
and  was  hastening  thither  to  test  his  acres 
for  oil.  The  range  of  his  adventures  was 
amazing;  his  acquaintance  embraced 
men  of  all  sorts  and  conditions,  including 
Buffalo  Bill,  whose  funeral  he  had  just  at- 
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tended  in  Denver.  He  had  known  Gen- 
eral George  A.  Custer  and  gave  us  the 
true  story  of  the  massacre  of  that  hero 
and  his  command  on  the  Yellowstone. 
He  described  the  "bad  men"  of  the  old 
days,  many  of  whom  had  honored  him 
with  their  friendship.  At  least  three  of 
the  company  had  enjoyed  like  experiences 
and  verified  or  amplified  his  statements. 
This  gentleman  remarked  with  undis- 
guised satisfaction  that  he  had  not  been 
east  of  the  Mississippi  for  thirty  years. 

I  fancied  that  he  acquired  merit  with 
all  the  trans-Mississippians  present  by 
this  declaration.  However,  a  young  com- 
mercial traveller  who  had  allowed  it  to  be- 
come known  that  he  lived  in  New  York 
seemed  surprised,  if  not  pained,  by  the 
revelation.  As  we  were  passing  from  one 
dry  State  to  another  we  fell  naturally  into 
a  discussion  of  prohibition  as  a  moral  and 
economic  factor.  The  drummer  testified 
to  its  beneficent  results  in  arid  territory 
with  which  he  was  familiar;  one  effect 
had  been  increased  orders  from  his  Colo- 
rado customers.  It  was  apparent  that  his 
hearers  listened  with  approval ;  they  were 
citizens  of  dry  States  and  it  tickled  their 
sense  of  their  own  rectitude  that  a  pil- 
grim from  the  remote  East  should  speak 
favorably  of  their  handiwork.  But  the 
young  gentleman,  warmed  by  the  atmos- 
phere of  friendliness  created  by  his  re- 
marks, was  guilty  of  a  grave  error  of  judg- 
ment. 

"It's  all  right  for  these  Western 
towns,"  he  said,  "  but  you  could  never  put 
it  over  in  New  York.  New  York  will 
never  stand  for  it.  London,  Paris,  New 
York — there's  only  one  New  York!" 

The  deep  sigh  with  which  he  concluded, 
expressive  of  the  most  intense  loyalty,  the 
most  poignant  homesickness,  and  perhaps 
a  thirst  of  long  accumulation,  caused  six 
cigars,  firmly  set  in  six  pairs  of  jaws,  to 
point  disdainfully  at  the  ceiling.  No  one 
spoke  until  the  offender  had  betaken  him- 
self humbly  to  bed.  The  silence  was  elo- 
quent of  pity  for  one  so  abandoned.  That 
any  one  privileged  to  range  the  cities  of 
the  West  should,  there  at  the  edge  of  the 
great  plain,  set  New  York  apart  for  adora- 
tion, was  too  impious,  too  monstrous,  for 
verbal  condemnation. 

Young  women  seem  everywhere  to  be  in 
motion  in  the  West,  going  home  from 


schools,  colleges,  or  the  State  universities 
for  week-ends,  or  attending  social  func- 
tions in  neighboring  towns.  Last  fall  I 
came  down  from  Green  Bay  in  a  train 
that  was  becalmed  for  several  hours  at 
Manitowoc.  I  left  the  crowded  day 
coach  to  explore  that  pleasing  haven  and 
returning  found  that  my  seat  had  been 
preempted  by  a  very  charming  young  per- 
son who  was  reading  my  magazine  with 
the  greatest  absorption.  We  agreed  that 
the  seat  offered  ample  space  for  two  and 
that  there  was  no  reason  in  equity  or 
morals  why  she  should  not  finish  the  story 
she  had  begun.  This  done,  she  com- 
mented upon  it  frankly  and  soundly  and 
proceeded  to  a  brisk  discussion  of  litera- 
ture in  general.  Her  range  of  reading  had 
been  wide — indeed,  I  was  embarrassed  by 
its  extent  and  impressed  by  the  shrewd- 
ness of  her  literary  appraisements.  She 
was  bound  for  a  normal  school  where  she 
was  receiving  instruction,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  entering  into  the  pedagogical  life 
immediately,  but  to  obtain  a  teacher's 
license  against  a  time  when  it  might  be- 
come necessary  for  her  to  earn  a  liveli- 
hood. Every  girl,  she  believed,  should  fit 
herself  for  some  employment. 

Manifestly  she  was  not  a  person  to  ask 
favors  of  destiny:  at  eighteen  she  had  al- 
ready made  terms  with  life  and  tossed  the 
contract  upon  the  knees  of  the  gods.  The 
normal  school  did  not  require  her  presence 
until  the  day  after  to-morrow  and  she  was 
leaving  the  train  at  the  end  of  an  hour  to 
visit  a  friend  who  had  arranged  a  dance  in 
her  honor.  If  that  species  of  entertain- 
ment interested  me,  she  said,  I  might  stop 
for  the  dance.  Engagements  farther 
down  the  line  precluded  the  possibility  of 
my  accepting  this  invitation,  which  was 
extended  with  the  utmost  circumspection, 
as  though  she  were  offering  an  imper- 
sonal hospitality  backed  by  the  sovereign 
dignity  of  the  commonwealth  of  Wiscon- 
sin. When  the  train  slowed  down  at  her 
station  a  commotion  on  the  platform  an- 
nounced the  presence  of  a  reception  com- 
mittee of  considerable  magnitude,  from 
which  I  inferred  that  her  advent  was  an 
incident  of  importance  to  the  community. 
As  she  bade  me  good-by  she  tore  apart  a 
bouquet  of  fall  flowers  she  had  been  carry- 
ing, handed  me  half  of  them,  and  passed 
from  my  sight  forever. 
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My  exalted  opinion  of  the  young  wo- 
men of  Wisconsin  was  strengthened  on  an- 
other occasion  by  a  chance  meeting  with 
two  graduates  of  the  State  university  who 
were  my  fellow  voyagers  on  a  steamer 
that  bumped  into  a  riotous  hurricane  on 
its  way  down  Lake  Michigan.  On  the 
slanting  deck  they  discoursed  of  politi- 
cal economy  with  a  zest  and  humor  that 


III 


One  is  struck  by  the  remarkable  in- 
dividuality of  the  States,  towns,  and  cities 
of  the  West.  State  boundaries  are  not 
merely  a  geographical  expression:  they 
mark  real  differences  of  opinion,  habit, 
custom,  and  taste.  This  is  not  a  sentimen- 
tal idea;  any  one  may  prove  it  for  himself 


It's  all  right  for  these  Western  towns,"  he  said,   "  but  you  could  never  put  it  over  in  New  York. 

only  one  New  York  !  " — Page  6. 
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greatly  enlivened  my  respect  for  the  dis- 
mal science.  On  the  Atlantic's  wide 
waters  one  does  not  hear  Adam  Smith 
mentioned;  but  around  the  Great  Lakes 
one  should  be  prepared  for  anything. 

The  listener  in  the  West  accumulates 
data  touching  the  tastes  and  ambitions 
of  the  people  of  which  local  guide-books 
offer  no  hint.  A  little  while  ago  two  ladies 
behind  me  in  a  Minneapolis  street-car 
discussed  Cardinal  Newman's  "Dream 
of  Gerontius,"  with  as  much  avidity  as 
though  it  were  the  newest  novel.  Hav- 
ing found  that  the  apostles  of  free  verse 
had  captured  and  fortified  Denver  and 
Omaha,  it  was  a  relief  to  encounter  these 
Victorian  pickets  on  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Mississippi. 


by  crossing  from  Illinois  into  Wisconsin, 
or  from  Iowa  into  Nebraska.  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  though  cut  out  of  the  same 
piece,  not  only  seem  different  but  they 
are  different.  Interest  in  local  differentia- 
tions, in  shadings  of  the  "color"  derived 
from  a  common  soil,  keep  the  visitor  alert. 
To  be  sure  the  Ladies  of  the  Lakes — Chi- 
cago, Cleveland,  Detroit,  Milwaukee,  To- 
ledo, Duluth — have  physical  aspects  in 
common,  but  the  similarity  ends  there. 
The  literature  of  chambers  of  commerce 
as  to  the  number  of  freight-cars  handled 
or  increases  of  population  are  of  no  assis- 
tance in  a  search  for  the  causes  of  diversi- 
ties in  aim,  spirit,  and  achievement. 

The  alert  young  cities  watch  each  other 
enviously — they  are    enormously   proud 
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and  anxious  not  to  be  outbettered  in  the 
struggle  for  perfection.     In  many  places 

one  is  conscious  of  an  effective  leadership, 
of  a  man  or  a  group  of  men  and  women 
who  plant  a  target  and  rally  the  citizenry 
to  play  lor  the  bull's-eye.  A  conspicuous 
instance  of  successful  individual  leader- 
ship is  offered  by  Kansas  City,  where  Mr. 
William  R.  Nelson, 
backed  by  his  admi- 
rable newspaper,  The 
Star,  fought  to  the  end 
of  his  life  to  make  his 
city  a  better  place  to 
live  in.  Mr.  Nelson 
was  a  remarkably  in- 
dependent and  vigor- 
ous spirit,  his  journal- 
istic ideals  were  the 
highest,  and  he  was 
deeply  concerned  for 
the  public  welfare,  not 
only  in  the  more  obvi- 
ous sense,  but  equally 
in  bringing  within  the 
common  reach  those 
enlightening  influ- 
ences that  are  likely  to 
be  neglected  in  new 
communities.  Kan- 
sas City  not  only  prof- 
ited by  Mr.  Nelson's 
wisdom  and  gener- 
osity in  his  lifetime, 
but  the  community 
will  receive  ultimately 
his  entire  fortune.  I 
am  precluded  from 
naming  in  other  cities  men  still  living  who 
are  animated  by  a  like  devotion  to  public 

rvice,  but  I  have  chosen  Mr.  Nelson  as 
an  eminent  example  of  the  force  that  may 
be  wielded  by  a  single  citizen. 

Minneapolis  offers  a  happy  refutation 
of  a  well-established  notion  that  a  second 
generation  is  prone  to  show  a  weakened 
fibre.  The  sons  of  the  men  who  fashioned 
thi>  vigorous  city  have  intelligently  and 
generously  supported  many  undertakings 
of  highest  value.  The  Minneapolis  art 
museum  and  school  and  an  orchestra 
of  widening  reputation  present  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  city's  attitude  toward 
those  things  that  are  more  excellent. 
Contrary  to  the  usual  history,  these  were 
not  won  as  the  result  of  laborious  effort 


The  Western  worn 
divine  ener 


but  rose  spontaneously.  The  public  li- 
brary of  this  city  not  only  serves  the 
hurried  business  man  through  a  branch 
in  the  business  district,  equipped  with 
industrial  and  commercial  reference- 
books,  but  keeps  pace  with  the  local  de- 
velopment in  art  and  music  by  assembling 
the  best  literature  in  these  departments. 
Both  Minneapolis  and 
Kansas  City  are  well 
advertised  by  their  ad- 
mirably  managed, 
progressive  libraries. 
More  may  be  learned 
from  a  librarian  as  to 
the  trend  of  thought 
in  his  community 
than  from  the  secre- 
tary of  a  commercial 
body.  It  is  significant 
that  last  year,  when 
municipal  affairs  were 
much  to  the  fore  in 
Kansas  City,  there 
was  a  marked  increase 
in  the  use  of  books  on 
civic  and  kindred 
questions.  The  latest 
report  of  the  librarian 
recites  that  "as  the 
library  more  nearly 
meets  the  wants  of  the 
community,  the  pro- 
portion of  fiction  used 
grows  less,  being  but 
34  per  cent  of  the 
whole  issue  for  the 
year."  Similar  im- 
pulses and  achievements  are  manifested 
in  Cleveland,  a  city  that  has  written 
many  instructive  chapters  in  the  history 
of  municipal  government.  Since  her  ex- 
position of  1904  and  the  splendid  pageant 
of  1 9 14  crystallized  public  aspiration,  St. 
Louis  has  experienced  a  new  birth  of  civic 
pride.  Throughout  this  region  American 
art  has  found  cordial  support.  In  Cleve- 
land, Toledo,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Indian- 
apolis, St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Minneapolis, 
and  Kansas  City  there  are  noteworthy 
specimens  of  the  best  work  of  American 
painters.  The  art  schools  connected  with 
the  Western  museums  have  exercised  a 
marked  influence  in  encouraging  local 
talent  not  only  in  landscape  and  por- 
traiture but  in  industrial  designing. 


an  is  animated  by  a 
y. — Page  10. 
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By  friendly  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  smaller  cities  are 
able  to  enjoy  advantages  that  would 
otherwise  be  beyond  their  reach.  Lec- 
tures, orchestras,  and  travelling  art  ex- 
hibits that  formerly  stopped  at  Chicago 
or  jumped  thence  to  California,  now  find 
a  hearty  welcome  in  Kansas  City,  Den- 
ver, and  Omaha.  Thus  Indianapolis  was 
among  the  few  cities  that  shared  in  the 
comprehensive    presentation     of     Saint- 


tied  throughout  this  territory  it  is  that 
yesterday's  leaves  have  been  plucked 
from  the  calendar:  this  verily  is  the  land 
of  to-morrow.  One  does  not  stand  beside 
the  Missouri  at  Omaha  and  indulge  long 
in  meditations  upon  the  turbulent  history 
and  waywardness  of  that  tawny  stream; 
the  cattle  receipts  for  the  day  may  have 
broken  all  records,  but  there  are  schools 
that  must  be  seen,  a  collection  of  pictures 
to   visit,   or   lectures  to   attend.     I  un- 


Tore  apart  a  bouquet  of  fall  flowers, 


handed  me  half  of  them,  and  passed  from  my  sight  forever. 
— Page  6. 


Gaudens's  work.  The  expense  of  the 
undertaking  was  not  inconsiderable,  but 
merchants  and  manufacturers  bought 
tickets  for  distribution  among  their  em- 
ployees and  met  the  demand  with  a  gen- 
erosity that  left  a  balance  in  the  art  asso- 
ciation's treasury.  These  Western  cities, 
with  their  political  and  social  problems, 
their  rough  edges,  smoke,  and  impudent 
intrusions  of  tracks  and  chimneys  due  to 
rapid  development  and  phenomenal  pros- 
perity, present  art  literally  as  the  hand- 
maiden of  industry — 

"All-lovely  Art,  stern  Labor's  fair-haired  child." 

If  any  one  thing  is  quite  definitely  set- 


hesitatingly  pronounce  Omaha  the  lecture 
centre  of  the  world — reception  com- 
mittees flutter  at  the  arrival  of  all  trains. 
Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone — not 
even  in  the  heart  of  the  corn  belt  in  a  city 
that  haughtily  heralds  itself  the  largest 
primary  butter  market  in  the  world  !  It 
is  the  great  concern  of  Kansas  that  it 
shall  miss  nothing;  to  cross  that  com- 
monwealth is  to  gain  the  impression  that 
politics  and  corn  are  hard  pressed  as  its 
main  industries  by  the  cultural  mecha- 
nisms that  produce  sweetness  and  light. 
Iowa  goes  to  bed  early  but  not  before  it 
has  read  an  improving  book  ! 

In  those  Western  States  where  women 
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have  assumed  the  burden  of  citizenship 
they  seem  to  lose  none  of  their  zeal  for 
art,  literature,  and  music.  Equal  suffrage 
was  established  in  Colorado  in  1893,  and 
the  passing  pilgrim  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  by  the  lack  of  self-consciousness 
with  which  the  women  of  that  State  dis- 
cuss social  and  political  questions  or  the 
ease  with  which  they  turn  to  other  mat- 
ters. The  Western  woman  is  animated  by 
a  divine  energy  and  she  is  distinguished 
by  her  willingness  to  render  public  service. 
What  man  neglects  or  ignores  she  cheer- 
fully undertakes,  and  she  has  so  culti- 
vated the  art  of  persuasion  that  the  mas- 
culine check-book  opens  readily  to  her 
demand  for  assistance  in  her  pet  causes. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  in  this 
land  of  pancakes  and  panaceas  interest  in 
"culture"  is  new  or  that  its  manifestations 
are  sporadic  or  ill-directed.  The  early 
comers  brought  with  them  sufficient  culti- 
vation to  leaven  the  lump,  and  the  educa- 
tional forces  and  cultural  movements  now 
everywhere  marked  in  Western  communi- 
ties are  but  the  fruition  of  the  labors  of 
the  pioneers  who  bore  books  of  worth  and 
a  love  of  learning  with  them  into  the  wil- 
derness. Much  sound  reading  was  done 
in  log  cabins  when  the  school-teacher  was 
still  a  rarity,  and  amid  the  strenuous 
labors  of  the  earliest  days  many  sought 
self-expression  in  various  kinds  of  writing. 
Along  the  Ohio  there  were  bards  in  abun- 
dance, and  a  decade  before  the  Civil  War 
Cincinnati  had  honest  claims  to  being  a 
literary  centre.  The  numerous  poets  of 
those  days  were  chiefly  distinguished  by 
their  indifference  to  the  life  that  lay  near- 
est them.  Sentiment  and  sentimentalism 
flourished  at  a  time  when  life  was  a  hard 
business,  though  Edward  Eggleston  is  en- 
titled to  consideration  as  an  early  realist, 
by  reason  of  "The  Hoosier  Schoolmaster," 
which,  in  spite  of  Indiana's  repudiation  of 
it  as  false  and  defamatory,  really  contains 
a  true  picture  of  conditions  with  which 
Eggleston  was  thoroughly  familiar. 
There  followed  later  E.  W.  Howe's  "The 
Story  of  a  Country  Town"  and  Hamlin 
Garland's  "Main  Travelled  Roads," 
which  are  landmarks  of  realism  firmly 
planted  in  territory  through  which  Ro- 
mance rode  later,  through  cheering  multi- 
tudes, bearing  the  blithe  flag  of  Zenda. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Mississippi 


valley  should  prove  far  more  responsive 
to  the  chimes  of  romance  than  to  the 
harsh  clang  of  realism.  The  West  in  it- 
self is  a  romance.  Virginia's  claims  to 
recognition  as  the  chief  field  of  tourney 
for  romance  in  America  totter  before  the 
history  of  a  vast  area  whose  soberest 
chronicles  are  enlivened  by  the  most  en- 
thralling adventures  and  a  long  succession 
of  picturesque  characters.  The  French 
voyageur,  on  his  way  from  Canada  by 
lake  and  river  to  clasp  hands  with  his 
kinsmen  of  the  lower  Mississippi;  the 
American  pioneers,  with  their  own  heroes 
— George  Rogers  Clark,  Mad  Anthony 
Wayne,  and  "Tippecanoe"  Harrison;  the 
soldiers  of  Indian  wars  and  their  sons  who 
fought  in  Mexico  in  the  forties;  the  men 
who  donned  the  blue  in  the  sixties;  the 
Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle,  who  kept 
the  war  governors  anxious  in  the  border 
States — these  all  unroll  upon  a  tapestry 
crowded  with  romantic  strife  and  stress. 

The  earliest  pioneers,  enjoying  little  in- 
tercourse with  their  fellows,  had  time  to 
fashion  many  a  tale  of  personal  adventure 
against  the  coming  of  a  visitor,  or  for  re- 
cital on  court  days,  at  political  meetings, 
or  at  the  prolonged  "camp  meetings," 
where  questions  of  religion  were  debated. 
They  cultivated  unconsciously  the  art  of 
telling  their  stories  well.  The  habit  of 
story-telling  grew  into  a  social  accom- 
plishment and  it  was  by  a  natural  transi- 
tion that  here  and  there  some  one  began 
to  set  down  his  tales  on  paper.  Thus 
General  Lew  Wallace,  who  lived  in  the 
day  of  great  story-tellers,  wrote  "The 
Fair  God,"  a  romance  of  the  coming  of 
Cortez  to  Mexico,  and  followed  it  with 
"Ben  Hur,"  one  of  the  most  popular  ro- 
mances ever  written.  Crawfordsville,  the 
Hoosier  county-seat  where  General  Wal- 
lace lived,  was  once  invaded  and  its  ro- 
manticism menaced  by  Mr.  Howells,  who 
visited  it  on  an  errand  of  realism,  his  pur- 
pose being  to  find  local  color  for  the  court 
scene  in  "A  Modern  Instance,"  his  novel 
of  divorce.  Indiana  was  then  a  place 
where  legal  separations  were  obtainable 
by  convenient  processes  relinquished  later 
to  Nevada. 

Maurice  Thompson  and  his  brother 
Will,  who  wrote  "The  High  Tide  at 
Gettysburg,"  sent  out  from  Crawfords- 
ville the  poems  and  sketches  that  made 


jyvrftlk-, 


Drawn  by  Waiter  Tittle. 


Art  exhibits  now  find  a  hearty  welcome.  —Page  o. 
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archery  a  popular  amusement  in  the 
seventies.  The  Thompsons,  both  prac- 
tising lawyers,  employed  their  leisure  in 
writing  and  in  hunting  with  the  bow  and 
arrow.  "The  Witchery  of  Archery"  and 
'  Songs  of  Fair  Weather"  still  retain  their 
pristine  charm.  That  two  young  men  in 
an  Indiana  country  town  should  delib- 
erately elect  to  live  in  the  days  of  the 
Plantagenets  speaks  for  the  romantic  at- 
mosphere of  the  Hoosier  commonwealth. 
A  few  miles  away  James  Whitcomb  Riley 
had  already  begun  to  experiment  with  a 
lyre  of  a  different  sort,  and  quickly  won 
for  himself  a  place  in  popular  affection 
shared  only  among  American  poets  by 
Longfellow.  Almost  coincident  wTith  his 
passing  rose  Edgar  Lee  Masters,  with  the 
"Spoon  River  Anthology,"  and  Vachel 
Lindsay,  a  poet  hardly  less  distinguished 
for  penetration  and  sincerity,  to  chant  of 
Illinois  in  the  key  of  realism.  John  G. 
Xiehardt  has  answered  their  signals  from 
Nebraska's  corn  lands.  Nor  should  I 
omit  from  the  briefest  list  the  "Chicago 
Poems"  of  Carl  Sandburg.  The  "wind 
stacker"  and  the  tractor  are  dangerous 
engines  for  romance  to  charge:  I  should 
want  Mr.  Booth  Tarkington  to  umpire  so 
momentous  a  contest.  Mr.  Tarkington 
flirts  shamelessly  with  realism  and  has 
shown  in  "The  Turmoil"  that  he  can  slip 
overalls  and  jumper  over  the  sword  and 
ruffles  of  Beaucaire  and  make  himself  a 
knight  of  industry.  Likewise,  in  Chica- 
go, Mr.  Henry  B.  Fuller  has  posted  the 
Chevalier  Pensieri-Vani  on  the  steps  of 
the  board  of  trade,  merely,  we  may  as- 
sume, to  collect  material  for  realistic  fic- 
tion. The  West  has  proved  that  it  is  not 
afraid  of  its  own  shadow  in  the  adumbra- 
tions of  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Watts,  Mr.  Robert 
Herrick,  Miss  Willa  Sibert  Cather,  Mr. 
William  Allen  White,  and  Mr.  Brand 
Whitlock,  all  novelists  of  insight,  force, 
and  authority;  nor  may  we  forget  that 
impressive  tale  of  Chicago,  Frank  Norris's 
•The  Pit,'"  a  work  that  gains  in  dignity 
and  significance  with  the  years. 

Education  in  all  the  Western  States  has 
not  merely  performed  its  traditional  func- 
tions,  but  has  become  a  distinct  social 
and  economic  force.  It  is  a  far  cry  from 
the  day  of  the  three  R's  and  the  dictum 
that  the  State's  duty  to  the  young  ends 
when   it  has  eliminated  them   from  the 


illiteracy  columns  of  the  census,  to  the 
State  universities  and  agricultural  col- 
leges, with  their  broad  curricula  and  ex- 
tension courses,  and  the  free  kindergar- 
tens, the  manual-training  high  schools, 
and  other  devices  tending  toward  voca- 
tional training  that  are  socializing  and 
democratizing  education. 


IV 


In  every  town  of  the  great  valley  there 
are  groups  of  people  earnestly  engaged  in 
determined  efforts  to  solve  governmen- 
tal problems.  These  efforts  frequently 
broaden  into  "movements"  that  succeed. 
We  witness  here  constant  battles  for  re- 
form that  are  often  won  only  to  be  lost 
again.  The  bosses,  driven  out  at  one 
point,  immediately  rally  and  fortify  an- 
other. Nothing,  however,  is  pleasanter 
to  record  than  the  fact  that  the  war  upon 
vicious  or  stupid  local  government  goes 
steadily  on  and  that  throughout  the  field 
under  scrutiny  there  have  been  within 
a  decade  marked  and  encouraging  gains. 
The  many  experiments  making  with  ad- 
ministrative devices  are  rapidly  develop- 
ing a  mass  of  valuable  data.  The  very 
lack  of  uniformity  in  these  movements 
adds  to  their  interest;  in  countless  com- 
munities the  attention  is  arrested  by 
something  well  done  that  invites  emula- 
tion. Constant  scandals  in  municipal  ad- 
ministration, due  to  incompetence,  waste, 
and  graft,  are  slowly  penetrating  to  the 
consciousness  of  the  apathetic  citizen,  and 
sentiment  favorable  to  the  abandonment 
of  the  old  system  of  partisan  local  govern- 
ment has  grown  with  remarkable  ra- 
pidity. The  absolute  divorcement  of 
municipalities  from  State  and  national 
politics  is  essential  to  the  conduct  of  city 
government  on  business  principles.  This 
statement  is  made  with  the  more  confi- 
dence from  the  fact  that  it  is  reinforced 
by  a  creditable  literature  on  the  subject, 
illustrated  by  countless  surveys  of  boss- 
ridden  cities,  where  the  cry  of  the  fit  is 
that  the  unfit  shall  not  govern.  That 
cities  shall  be  conducted  as  stock  com- 
panies with  reference  solely  to  the  rights 
and  needs  of  the  citizen,  without  regard 
to  party  politics,  is  the  demand  in  so 
many  quarters  that  the  next  decade  is 
bound    to   witness   striking    transforma- 
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tions  in  this  field.     Last  March  Kansas  saloon  is  the  most  familiar  and  the  most 

City  lost  a  splendidly  conducted  fight  for  mischievous  of  all  the  outposts  and  rally- 

a  new  charter  that  embraced  the  city-  ing  centres  of  political  venality.     Here 

manager  plan.     Here,  however,  was  a  de-  the  political  "  organization  "  maintains  its 

feat  with  honor,  for  the  results  proved  so  faithful   sentinels   throughout  the  year; 


The  art  schools  connected  with  the  Western  museums  have  exercised  a  marked  influence  in  encouraging 

local  talent. — Pase  8. 


conclusively  the  contention  of  the  reform- 
ers that  the  bosses  rule  that  the  effort  was 
not  wasted.  In  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  Minneapolis  the  leaven  is  at 
work,  and  the  bosses  with  gratifying  den- 
sity are  aiding  the  cause  by  their  hostility 
and  their  constant  illustration  of  the  evils 
of  the  antiquated  system  they  foster. 

The  elimination  of  the  saloon  in  Stales 
that  have  already  adopted  prohibition 
promises  political  changes  of  the  utmost 
importance   in   municipal    affairs.      The 


the  good  citizen,  intent  upon  his  lawful 
business  and  interested  in  politics  only 
when  election  day  approaches  is  usually 
unaware  that  hundreds  of  barroom  loafers 
are  constantly  plotting  against  him.  The 
mounting  "dry  wave"  is  attributable 
quite  as  much  to  revolt  against  the  saloon 
as  the  most  formidable  of  political  units  as 
to  a  moral  detestation  of  alcohol.  Eco- 
nomic considerations  also  have  entered 
very  deeply  into  the  movement,  and  the 
propaganda  along  these  lines  has   been 
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markedly  intelligent  and  effective.  But 
the  liquor  interests  provoked  and  invited 
the  drastic  legislation  that  has  over- 
whelmed their  traffic  and  made  dry  terri- 
tory of  a  large  area  of  the  West.  By  de- 
fying regulatory  laws  and  maintaining  lob- 
in  legislatures,  by  cracking  the  whip 
over  candidates  and  office-holders,  they 
made  of  themselves  an  intolerable  nui- 
sance. Indiana's  adoption  of  prohibition 
last  winter  was  very  largely  due  to  an- 
tagonism aroused  by  the  liquor  interests 
through  their  political  activities  covering 
half  a  century.  The  frantic  efforts  of 
breweries  and  distilleries  there  and  in 
many  other  States  to  persuade  saloon- 
keepers to  obey  the  laws  in  the  hope  of 
spiking  the  guns  of  the  opposition  came 
too  late.  The  liquor  interests  had  coun- 
selled and  encouraged  lawlessness  too  long 
and  found  the  retailer  spoiled  by  the 
immunity  their  old  political  power  had 
gained  for  him. 

Without  a  sweeping  federal  lawr  utterly 
forbidding  the  traffic  wTe  shall  witness 
doubtless  a  long  period  of  vacillation — 
plays  back  and  forth  betwreen  wet  and 
dry  forces.  Territory  that  is  only  partly 
dry  will  continue  its  struggle  for  bone-dry 
laws,  and  it  is  on  the  cards  that  States 
that  roped  and  tied  John  Barleycorn  must 
resist  attempts  to  put  him  on  his  feet 
again.  There  is,  however,  nothing  to  en- 
courage the  idea  that  the  strongly  devel- 
oped sentiment  against  the  saloon  will 
its  potency.  Men  who,  in  Colorado 
for  example,  were  bitterly  hostile  to  pro- 
hibition confess  that  the  results  convince 
them  of  its  efficacy. 

The  economic  shock  caused  by  the  pros- 
t ration  of  this  long-established  business  is 
absorbed  much  more  readily  than  might 
be  imagined.  Compared  with  other  forms 
of  manufacturing,  brewing  and  distilling 
have  been  enormously  profitable,  and 
the  operators  have  usually  taken  care  of 
themselves  in  advance  of  the  destruction 
of  their  business.  Last  winter,  when  pro- 
hibition was  a  year  old  in  Colorado,  I 
passed  a  brewery  near  Denver  that  had 
turned  its  attention  to  the  making  of 
"near"  beer  and  malted  milk  and  em- 
ployed a  part  of  its  labor  otherwise  in  the 
manufacture  of  pottery.  The  presence  of 
a  herd  of  cows  on  the  brewery  property  to 
supply  milk,  for  combination  with  malt, 


marked,  with  what  struck  me  as  the 
pleasantest  of  ironies,  a  cheerful  acquies- 
cence in  the  new  order.  Denver  property 
rented  formerly  as  saloons  I  found  pretty 
generally  occupied  by  shops  of  other 
kinds.  In  one  window  was  this  alluring 
sign: 

Buy  Your  Shoes 
Where  You  Bought  Your  Booze 


V 


The  West's  general  interest  in  affairs  is 
not  remarkable  when  we  consider  the  his- 
tory of  this  valley.  The  pioneers  who 
crossed  the  Alleghanies  with  rifle  and  axe 
were  peculiarly  jealous  of  their  rights  and 
liberties.  They  viewed  every  political 
measure  in  the  light  of  its  direct,  concrete 
bearing  upon  themselves.  They  risked 
much  to  build  homes  and  erect  States  in 
the  wilderness  and  they  insisted,  not  un- 
reasonably, that  the  government  should 
not  forget  them  in  their  exile.  Poverty 
enforced  a  strict  watch  upon  public  ex- 
penditures and  their  personal  security 
entered  largely  into  their  attitude  toward 
the  nation.  Their  own  imperative  needs, 
the  thinly  distributed  population,  appre- 
hensions created  by  the  menace  of  In- 
dians, stubbornly  hostile  to  the  white 
man's  encroachments — all  contributed  to 
a  certain  selfishness  in  the  settlers'  point 
of  view,  and  they  welcomed  political 
leaders  who  advocated  measures  that 
promised  relief  and  protection.  As  they 
listened  to  the  pleas  of  candidates  from 
the  stump  (a  rostrum  fashioned  by  their 
own  axes !)  they  were  intensely  critical. 
Moreover  the  candidate  himself  was  sub- 
jected to  searching  scrutiny.  Govern- 
ment, to  these  men  of  faith  and  hardi- 
hood, was  a  very  personal  thing:  the 
leaders  they  chose  to  represent  them 
were  in  the  strictest  sense  representatives 
and  agents,  whom  they  retired  on  very 
slight  provocation. 

The  sharp  projection  of  the  extension  of 
slavery  as  an  issue  served  to  awaken  and 
crystallize  national  feeling.  Schools,  in- 
ternal improvements  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  wild-cat  finance,  reforms  in  State 
and  county  governments  all  yielded  be- 
fore the  greater  issue.  The  promise  of 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
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were  the  guaranties  that  had  led  the  ven- 
turous husbandmen  into  woods  and  prai- 
ries, and  they  viewed  with  abhorrence 
the  idea  that  one  man  might  own  another 
and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labor.  Lin- 
coln was  not  more  the  protagonist  of  a 


strength  but  had  sent  Grant,  Sherman, 
Sheridan,  and  many  military  stars  of 
lesser  magnitude  flashing  into  the  firma- 
ment. The  West  was  thenceforth  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  all  political  speculations. 
Lincoln  was  the  precursor  of  a  line  of 


Amid  the  strenuous  labors  of  the  earliest  days  many  sought  self-expression  in  various 
kinds  of  writing. — Pa«e  10. 


great  cause  than  the  personal  spokesman 
of  a  great  body  of  men  who  were  attracted 
to  his  standard  by  the  facts  of  his  own 
history  that  so  largely  paralleled  their 
own. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Lincoln 
and  the  struggle  of  which  he  was  the 
leader  roused  the  Middle  West  to  its  first 
experience  of  a  national  consciousness. 
The  provincial  spirit  vanished  in  an  hour 
before  the  beat  of  drums  under  the  elms 
and  maples  of  court-house  yards.  The 
successful  termination  of  the  war  left  the 
West  the  possessor  of  a  new  influnce  in 
national  affairs.  It  had  not  only  thrown 
into  the  conflict  its  full  share  of  armed 


Presidents  all  of  whom  were  soldiers: 
Grant,  Hayes,  Garfield,  Harrison,  McKin- 
ley.  To  be  sure,  Indiana,  always  a  bit 
wilful  in  her  politics,  gave  her  vote  for 
Tilden  in  '76,  but  there  was  no  marked 
disturbance  in  the  old  order  until  Mr. 
Cleveland's  advent  in  '84 — with  a  result- 
ing flare  of  independence  not  wholly  re- 
vealed in  the  elections  following  his  three 
campaigns. 

My  concern  here  is  not  with  partisan 
matters,  not  even  with  those  internal  up- 
heavals that  in  the  past  have  caused  so 
much  heartache  to  the  shepherds  of  both 
of  the  major  political  flocks.  With  only 
(lit'  greatest  delicacy  may  one  refer  to  the 
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Democratic  schism  of  1S96  or  to  the  break 
in  the  Republican  party  of  191 2.  But 
the  purposes  and  aims  of  the  Folks  with 
respect  to  government  are  of  national 
importance.  The  Folks  are  not  at  all 
disposed  to  relinquish  the  power  in  na- 
tional affairs  which  they  have  wielded 
with  growing  effectiveness.  No  matter 
whether  they  are  right  or  wrong  in  their 
judgments,  they  are  far  from  being  a  neg- 
ligible force,  and  forecasters  of  nominees 
and  policies  for  the  future  do  well  to  give 
heed  to  them. 

The  trend  toward  social  democracy, 
with  its  accompanying  eagerness  to  ex- 
periment with  new  devices  for  confiding 
to  the  people  the  power  of  initiating  leg- 
islation and  expelling  unsatisfactory  of- 
ficials, paralleled  by  another  tendency 
toward  the  short  ballot  and  the  concen- 
tration of  power — these  and  kindred  ten- 
dencies are  viewed  best  in  a  non-partisan 
spirit  in  those  free  Western  airs  where 
the  electorate  is  fickle,  coy,  and  hard  to 
please.  A  good  deal  of  what  was  called 
populism  twenty  years  ago,  and  associ- 
ated in  the  minds  of  the  contumelious 
with  long  hair  and  whiskers,  was  advo- 
cated in  191 2  by  gentlemen  who  called 
themselves  Progressives  and  were  on  good 
terms  with  the  barber.  In  the  Progres- 
sive convention  of  1916  I  was  struck  by 
the  great  number  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  keys 
worn  by  delegates  and  sympathetic  spec- 
tators. If  they  were  cranks  they  were 
educated  cranks,  who  could  not  be  ac- 
cused of  ignorance  of  the  teachings  of 
experience  in  their  political  cogitations. 
They  were  presumably  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  republics  from  the  begin- 
ning of  time,  and  the  philosophy  to  be 
deduced  from  their  disasters.  It  was  be- 
cause the  Progressive  party  enlisted  so 
many  very  capable  politicians  familiar 
with  organization  methods  that  it  be- 
came a  formidable  rival  of  the  old  par- 
tic-  in  191 2.  In  1916  it  lost  most  of  these 
supporters,  who  saw  hope  of  Republican 
success  and  were  anxious  to  ride  on  the 
band-wagon.  Nothing,  however,  could 
be  more  reassuring  than  the  confidence 
in  the  people,  i.  e.,  the  Folks,  manifested 
by  men  and  women  who  know  their  Plato 
and  are  familiar  with  Isaiah's  distrust  of 
the  crowd  and  his  reliance  upon  the  rem- 
nant. 


The  isolation  of  the  independent  who 
belongs  to  no  organization  and  is  unaware 
of  the  number  of  voters  who  share  his 
sentiments,  militates  against  his  effective- 
ness as  a  protesting  factor.  He  waits 
timidly  in  the  dark  for  a  flash  that  will 
guide  him  toward  some  more  courageous 
brother.  The  American  is  the  most  self- 
conscious  being  on  earth  and  he  is  loath 
to  set  himself  apart  to  be  pointed  out  as 
a  crank,  for  in  partisan  camps  all  recal- 
citrants are  viewed  contemptuously  as  er- 
ratic and  dangerous  persons.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  voters  in  half  a  dozen  West- 
ern States,  acting  together,  can  throw  a 
weight  into  the  scale  that  will  defeat  one 
or  the  other  of  the  chief  candidates  for  the 
presidency.  If  they  should  content  them- 
selves with  an  organization  and,  without 
nominating  candidates,  menace  either 
side  that  aroused  their  hostility,  their  ef- 
fectiveness would  be  increased.  But  here 
again  we  encounter  that  peculiarity  of  the 
American  that  he  likes  a  crowd.  He  is  so 
used  to  the  spectacular  demonstrations 
of  great  campaigns,  and  so  enjoys  the 
thunder  of  the  captains  and  the  shouting, 
that  he  is  overcome  by  loneliness  when  he 
finds  himself  at  small  conferences  that 
plot  the  overthrow  of  the  party  of  his 
former  allegiance. 

The  West  may  be  likened  to  a  naughty 
boy  in  a  hickory  shirt  and  overalls  who 
enjoys  pulling  the  chair  from  under  his 
knickerbockered,  Eton-collared  Eastern 
cousins.  The  West  creates  a  new  issue 
whenever  it  pleases,  and  wearying  of  one 
plaything  cheerfully  seeks  another.  It 
accepts  the  defeat  of  free  silver  and  turns 
at  once  to  prohibition.  It  flatters  itself 
that  its  chief  concern  is  with  moral  issues. 
It  wants  to  make  the  world  a  better  place 
to  live  in  and  it  believes  in  abundant  leg- 
islation to  that  end.  It  experiments  by 
States,  points  with  pride  to  the  results, 
and  seeks  to  confer  the  priceless  boon  up- 
on the  nation.  Much  of  its  lawmaking  is 
shocking  to  Eastern  conservatism,  but  no 
inconsiderable  number  of  Easterners  hear 
the  window-smashing  and  are  eager  to  try 
it  at  home. 

To  spank  the  West  and  send  it  supper- 
less  to  bed  is  a  very  large  order,  but  I 
have  conversed  with  gentlemen  on  the 
Eastern   seaboard    who  feel   that  this 
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should  be  done.     They  go  the  length  of  on  the  windows  of  ruthless  corporations, 

saying  that  if  the  matter  is  neglected  the  It  is  going  to  get  everything  for  the  Folks 

republic  will  perish.    Of  course,  the  West  that  it  can,  and  it  sees  nothing  improper 

doesn't  want  the  republic  to  perish;    it  in  the  idea  of  State-owned  elevators  or 

honestly  believes  itself  preordained  of  all  of  fixing  by  law  the  height  of  the  heels  on 

time  to  preserve  the  republic.     It  sits  up  the  slippers  of  its  emancipated  women, 

o'   nights  to  consider  ways   and  means  It  is  in  keeping  with  the  cheery  content- 

of  insuring  its  preservation.      It  is  very  ment  of  the  West  that  it  believes  that  it 

serious    and    doesn't    at    all    like    being  has  "at  home"  or  can  summon  to  its 

chaffed  about  its  hatred  of  Wall  Street  R.  F.  D.  box  everything  essential  to  hu- 

and  its  anxiety  to  pin  annoying  tick-tacks  man  happiness. 

[  Mr.  Nicholson's  second  article,   "Chicago,"  will  appear  in  the  February  number.] 


WHITE  MOMENTS 

By  Katharine  Lee  Bates 

The  best  of  life,  what  is  it  but  white  moments? 

Those  swift  illuminations  when  we  see 
The  flying  shadows  on  the  fragrant  meadows 

As  God  beholds  them  from  eternity. 

White  moments,  when  the  bliss  of  being  worships, 
And  fear  and  shame  are  heretics  that  burn 

In  the  holy  fire  of  exquisite  desire 

For  love's  surrender  and  for  love's  return. 

White  moments,  when  a  Power  above  the  artist 
Catches  his  plodding  chisel,  sets  it  free, 

And  from  each  urgent  stroke  there  springs  emergent 
The  wayward  grace  that  laughs  at  industry. 

White  moments,  when  the  drowsing  soul,  sense-muffled, 
Is  stung  awake  by  some  keen  arrow-flight, 

And  rends  the  bestial,  claiming  its  celestial 
Succession  in  the  lineage  of  light. 

White  moments,  when  the  spirit,  long  confronted 

By  all  the  bitter  formulae  of  fate, 
Inveterate  romancer,  finds  its  answer 

In  some  mysterious  faith  inviolate. 

White  moments,  when  the  silence  steals  on  sorrow, 
And  in  that  hush  the  heart  becomes  aware 

Of  wings  that  brood  it,  visions  that  seclude  it 
Forevermore  from  folly,  fear,  and  care. 

The  best  of  life,  what  is  it  but  white  moments? 

Freedoms  that  break  the  chain  and  fling  the  load, 
Irradiations,  ardors,  consecrations, 

— The  starry  shrines  along  our  pilgrim  road. 
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"CAFARD" 


BY    JOHN    GALSWORTHY 


JgggjggJjHE  soldier  Jean  Liotard  lay 
face  to  the  earth  by  the 
bank  of  the  River  Drome. 
He  lay  where  the  grass  and 
trees  ended,  and  between 
him  and  the  shrunken 
greenish  current  was  much  sandy  fore- 
shore; for  summer  was  at  height,  and 
the  snows  had  long  finished  melting 
and  passing  down.  The  burning  sun  had 
sucked  up  all  moisture,  the  earth  was 
parched;  but  to-day  a  cool  breeze  blew. 
Willow  and  aspen  leaves  were  fluttering 
and  hissing  as  if  millions  of  tiny  kisses 
were  being  given  up  there;  and  a  few 
swathes  of  white  cloud  were — it  seemed 
— drawn,  not  driven,  along  the  blue. 
The  soldier  Jean  Liotard  had  fixed  his 
eyes  on  the  ground,  where  was  nothing 
to  see  but  the  dried  grasses.  He  had 
"cafard,"  for  he  was  due  to  leave  the 
hospital  to-morrow  and  go  up  before  the 
military  authorities  for  " prolongation." 
There  he  would  answer  perfunctory  ques- 
tions and  be  told  at  once:  " An  depot"; 
or  have  to  lie  naked  before  them  that 
some  "major"  might  prod  his  ribs  to 
find  out  whether  his  heart,  displaced  by 
shell-shock,  had  gone  back  sufficiently  to 
normal  position.  He  had  received  one 
"prolongation,''  and  so,  wherever  his 
heart  might  be  now,  he  felt  sure  he  would 
not  get  another.  "Au  depot"  was  the 
fate  before  him,  fixed  as  that  river  flow- 
ing down  to  its  death  in  the  sea.  He  had 
"cafard" — the  little  black  beetle  in  the 
brain  which  gnaws  and  eats  and  destroys 
all  hope  and  heaven  in  a  man.  It  had 
been  working  at  him  all  last  week,  and 
now  was  at  its  monstrous  depth  of  evil 
and  despair.  To  begin  again  the  cursed 
barrack-round,  the  driven  life,  until  in  a 
month  perhaps,  packed  like  bleating 
sheep  in  the  troop-train,  he  made  that 
journey  once  more  to  the  fighting  line. — 
"  .  1  la  hachette — a  la  hachette  /" 

He  had  stripped  off  his  red  flannel 
jacket,  and  lay  with  shirt  opened  to  the 
waist,  to  get  the  breeze  against  his  heart. 


In  his  brown,  good-looking  face  the  hazel 
eyes,  which  in  these  three  God-deserted 
years  had  acquired  a  sort  of  startled 
gloom,  stared  out  like  a  dog's,  rather 
prominent,  seeing  only  the  thoughts 
within  him — thoughts  and  images  swirl- 
ing round  and  round  in  a  dark  whirlpool, 
drawing  his  whole  being  deeper  and 
deeper.  He  was  unconscious  of  the 
summer  hum  and  rustle,  the  cooing  of 
the  dove  up  in  that  willow  tree,  the 
winged  enamelled  fairies  floating  past, 
the  chirr  of  the  cicadas,  that  little  brown 
lizard  among  the  pebbles,  almost  within 
reach,  seeming  to  listen  to  the  beating  of 
summer's  heart,  so  motionless  it  lay; 
unconscious,  as  though  in  verity  he  were 
again  deep  in  some  stifling  trench,  with 
German  shells  whining  over  him,  and  the 
smell  of  muck  and  death  making  fetid 
the  air.  He  was  in  the  mood  to  curse 
God  and  die;  for  he  was  devout — a 
Catholic,  and  still  went  to  Mass.  And 
God,  it  seemed,  had  betrayed  the  earth, 
and  Jean  Liotard.  All  the  enormities  he 
had  seen  in  his  two  years  at  the  Front — 
the  mouthless,  mangled  faces,  the  human 
ribs  whence  rats  would  steal;  the  frenzied, 
tortured  horses,  with  leg  or  quarter  rent 
away,  still  living;  the  rotted  farms,  the 
dazed  and  hopeless  peasants;  his  innu- 
merable suffering  comrades;  the  desert  of 
no  man's  land;  and  all  the  thunder  and 
moaning  of  war,  and  the  reek  and  the 
freezing  of  war;  and  the  driving — the 
callous,  perpetual  driving — by  some  great 
Force  whicjh  shovelled  warm  human 
hearts  and  bodies,  warm  human  hopes  and 
loves  by  the  million  into  the  furnace;  and 
over  all,  dark  sky  without  a  break,  with- 
out a  gleam  of  blue,  or  lift,  anywhere — 
all  this  enclosed  him,  lying  in  the  golden 
heat,  so  that  not  a  glimmer  of  life  or  hope 
could  get  at  him.  Back  into  it  all  again  ! 
Back  into  it,  he  who  had  been  through 
forty  times  the  hell  that  the  "majors" 
ever  endured,  five  hundred  times  the  hell 
ever  glimpsed  at  by  those  journalists  safe 
on  their  chairs  with  their  ink-pots  full  of 
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eloquence —  Ah  !  he  was  sick  of  them  ! 
Let  them  allow  the  soldiers,  whose  lives 
were  spent  like  water — poor  devils  who 
bled,  and  froze,  and  starved,  and  sweated 
— let  them  suffer  those  to  talk  for  once ! 
The  black  blood  mounted  in  his  brain. 
Ah !  if  only  he  could  see  the  sacre  politi- 
cians and  journalists  hanging  in  rows  in 
every  country;  the  mouth-fighters,  the 
pen-fighters,  the  fighters  with  other  men's 
blood  !  Those  comfortable  citizens  would 
never  rest  till  there  was  not  a  young  man 
with  whole  limbs  left  in  France !  Had 
he  not  killed  Boches  enough,  that  they 
might  leave  him  and  his  tired  heart  in 
peace?  He  thought  of  his  first  charge; 
of  how  queer  and  soft  that  Boche  body 
felt  when  his  bayonet  went  through;  and 
another,  and  another.  Ah !  He  had 
joliment  done  his  duty  that  day !  And 
something  wrenched  at  his  ribs.  Only 
Boches — but  their  wives  and  children, 
their  mothers,  faces  questioning,  faces 
pleading  for  them — pleading  with  whom  ? 
Not  with  him !  Who  was  he  that  had 
taken  those  lives,  and  others  since,  but  a 
poor  devil  without  a  life  himself,  without 
the  right  to  breathe  or  move  except  to 
the  orders  of  a  Force  that  had  no  mind, 
that  had  no  heart,  that  had  nothing  but 
a  blind  will  to  go  on.  If  only  he  survived 
— it  was  not  possible — but  if  only  he  sur- 
vived, and  with  his  millions  of  comrades 
could  come  back  and  hold  the  reckoning  ? 
Some  scare-the-crows  then  would  waggle 
in  the  wind  !  The  butterflies  would  perch 
on  a  few  mouths  empty  at  last;  the  flies 
enjoy  a  few  silent  tongues  !  Then  slowly 
his  maddened,  unreasoning  rancour  van- 
ished into  a  mere  awful  pity  for  himself. 
Was  a  fellow  never  again  to  look  at  the 
sky,  and  the  good  soil,  the  fruit,  the  corn, 
without  this  dreadful  black  cloud  above 
him;  never  again  make  love  among  the 
trees,  or  saunter  down  a  lighted  boule- 
vard, or  sit  before  a  cafe?  Never  again 
attend  Mass  without  this  black  dog  of 
disgust  and  dread  sitting  on  his  shoulders, 
riding  him  to  death  ?  Angels  of  pity ! 
Was  there  never  to  be  an  end  ?  One  was 
going  mad  under  it — yes,  mad  !  And  the 
face  of  his  mother  came  before  him,  as  he 
had  seen  her  last,  just  three  years  ago, 
when  he  left  his  home  in  the  now  invaded 
country  to  join  his  regiment — his  mother 
who,  with  all  his  family,  was  in  the  power 


of  the  Boche.  He  had  gone  gayly,  and 
she  had  stood  like  stone,  her  hand  held 
over  her  eyes,  in  the  sunlight,  watching 
him  while  the  train  ran  out.  Usually  the 
thought  of  the  cursed  Boches  holding  in 
their  heavy  hands  all  that  was  dear  to 
him  was  enough  to  sweep  his  soul  to  a 
clear  and  definite  hate,  which  made  all 
this  nightmare  of  war  seem  natural, 
made  him  ready  to  fight  again;  but 
now  it  was  not  enough — he  had  "ca- 
fard." 

He  turned  on  his  back.  The  sky  above 
the  mountains  might  have  been  black  for 
all  the  joy  its  blue  gave  him.  The  butter- 
flies, those  drifting  flakes  of  joy,  passed 
unseen.  He  was  thinking.  No  rest,  no 
end,  except  by  walking  over  bodies — 
dead,  mangled  bodies  of  poor  devils  like 
himself,  poor  hunted  devils,  who  wanted 
nothing  but  never  to  lift  a  hand  in  com- 
bat again  so  long  as  they  lived,  who 
wanted — as  he  wanted — nothing  but 
laughter  and  love  and  rest !  Quelle  vie  I 
A  carnival  of  leaping  demonry ! —  A 
dream — unutterably  bad  !  "  And  when  I 
go  back  to  it  all" — he  thought — "I  shall 
go  all  shaven  and  smart,  and  wave  my 
hand  once  more  as  if  I  were  going  to  a 
wedding,  as  we  all  do.  Vive  la  France  I 
Ah  !  Can't  a  poor  devil  have  a  dreamless 
sleep  I"  He  closed  his  eyes,  but  the  sun 
struck  hot  on  them  through  the  lids,  and 
he  turned  over  on  his  face  again,  and 
looked  longingly  at  the  river;  they  said 
it  was  deep  in  mid-stream,  it  still  ran 
fast  there  !  But  what  was  that  down  by 
the  water?  Had  he  really  gone  mad? 
And  he  uttered  a  queer  laugh.  There 
was  his  black  dog — the  black  dog  off  his 
shoulders,  the  black  dog  that  rode  him — 
yes,  that  had  become  his  very  self,  just 
going  to  wade  in.     And  he  called  out: 

"He!  Le  copain!"  It  could  not  be 
his  own  pet  nightmare  dog,  for  it  stopped 
drinking,  tucked  its  tail  in,  and  cowered 
at  the  sound  of  his  voice.  Then  it  came 
from  the  water  and  sat  down  on  its  base 
among  the  stones,  and  looked  at  him.  A 
real  dog !  But  what  a  guy !  What  a 
thin  wretch  of  a  little  black  dog !  It  sat 
and  stared — a  mongrel  who  might  once 
have  been  pretty.  It  stared  at  Jean 
Liotard  with  the  pathetic  gaze  of  a  dog 
so  thin  and  hungry  that  it  earnestly  de- 
sires to  go  to  men  and  get  fed  once  more, 
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but  has  been  so  kicked  and  beaten  that 
it  dare  not.  It  seemed  held  in  suspense 
by  the  equal  overmastering  impulses,  fear 
and  hunger.  And  Jean  Liotard  stared 
back.  The  lost,  as  it  were  despairing, 
look  of  the  dog  began  to  penetrate  his 
brain.  He  held  out  his  hand  and  said 
'•  Viens  /"  At  the  sound,  the  little  dog 
only  squirmed  away  a  few  paces,  then  sat 
down  again  and  resumed  its  stare.  Again 
Jean  Liotard  uttered  his  queer  laugh. 
[f  the  good  God  were  to  hold  out  his  hand 
and  say  to  him  "Vims!"  he  would  do 
exactly  as  that  little  beast;  he  would  not 
come,  not  he !  What  was  he,  too,  but  a 
starved  and  beaten  dog — a  driven  wretch, 
kicked  to  hell !  And  again,  as  if  experi- 
menting with  himself,  he  held  out  his 
hand  and  said  "Viens I"  and  again  the 
beast  squirmed  a  little  further  away,  and 
again  sat  down  and  stared.  Jean  Liotard 
lost  patience.  His  head  drooped  till  his 
forehead  touched  the  ground.  He  smelt 
the  parched  herbs,  and  a  faint  sensation 
of  comfort  stole  through  his  nerves.  He 
lay  unmoving,  trying  to  fancy  himself 
dead  and  out  of  it  all.  The  hum  of  sum- 
mer, the  scent  of  grasses,  the  caress  of  the 
breeze  going  over !  He  pressed  the  palms 
of  his  outstretched  hands  on  the  warm 
soil,  as  one  might  on  a  woman's  breast. 
If  only  it  were  really  death — how  much 
better  than  life  in  this  butcher's  shop ! 
But  death — his  death — was  waiting  for 
him  away  over  there,  under  the  moaning 
shells,  under  the  whining  bullets,  at  the 
end  of  a  steel  prong — a  mangled,  fetid 
death.  Death — his  death — had  no  sweet 
scent,  and  no  caress — save  the  kisses  of 
rats  and  crows.  Life  and  Death — what 
were  they?  Nothing  but  the  preying  of 
creatures  the  one  on  the  other — nothing 
but  that;  and  Love,  nothing  but  the 
blind  instinct  which  made  these  birds  and 
beasts  of  prey.  Bon  sang  de  bon  sang! 
The  Christ  hid  his  head  finely  nowadays ! 
That  cross  up  there  on  the  mountain- 
top,  with  the  sun  gleaming  on  it — they 
had  been  right  to  put  it  up  where  no 
man  lived,  and  not  even  a  dog  roamed, 
to  be  pitied  !  "  Fairy  tales,  fairy  tales !" 
he  thought;  ''those  who  drive  and  those 
who  are  driven,  those  who  eat  and  those 
who  are  eaten — we  are  all  poor  devils  to- 
gether. There  is  no  pity,  no  God  ! "  And 
the  flies  drummed  their  wings  above  him. 


The  sun,  boring  into  his  spine  through 
his  thin  shirt,  made  him  reach  for  his 
jacket.  There  was  the  little  dog  still 
sitting  on  its  base,  twenty  yards  away. 
It  cowered  and  drooped  its  ears  when  he 
moved,  and  he  thought:  "Poor  beast! 
Some  one  has  been  doing  the  devil's  work 
on  you,  not  badly!"  There  were  some 
biscuits  in  the  pocket  of  his  jacket,  and 
he  held  one  out.  The  dog  shivered,  and 
its  pink  tongue  lolled,  panting  with  desire 
and  fear.  Jean  Liotard  tossed  the  bis- 
cuit gently  about  half-way.  The  dog 
cowered  back  a  step  or  two,  crept  for- 
ward three,  and  again  squatted.  Then 
very  gradually  it  crept  up  to  the  biscuit, 
bolted  it,  and  regained  its  distance.  The 
soldier  took  out  another.  This  time  he 
threw  it  five  paces  only  in  front  of  him. 
Again  the  little  beast  cowered,  slunk  for- 
ward, seized  the  biscuit,  devoured  it;  but 
this  time  it  only  recoiled  a  pace  or  two, 
and  seemed,  with  panting  mouth  and 
faint  wagging  of  the  tail,  to  beg  for  more. 
Jean  Liotard  held  a  third  biscuit  as  far 
out  in  front  of  him  as  he  could,  and 
waited.  The  creature  crept  forward  and 
squatted  just  out  of  reach.  There  it  sat, 
with  saliva  dropping  from  its  mouth; 
seemingly  it  could  not  make  up  its  mind 
to  that  awful  venture.  The  soldier  sat 
motionless;  his  outstretched  hand  began 
to  tire,  but  he  did  not  budge — he  meant 
to  conquer  its  fear.  At  last  it  snatched 
the  biscuit.  Jean  Liotard  instantly  held 
out  a  fourth.  That  too  was  snatched, 
but  at  the  fifth  he  was  able  to  touch  the 
dog.  It  cowered  almost  into  the  ground 
at  touch  of  his  fingers,  and  then  lay,  still 
trembling  violently,  while  the  soldier  con- 
tinued to  stroke  its  head  and  ears.  And 
suddenly  his  heart  gave  a  twitter;  the 
creature  had  licked  his  hand.  He  took 
out  his  last  biscuit,  broke  it  up,  and  fed 
the  dog  slowly  with  the  bits,  talking  all 
the  time;  when  the  last  crumb  was  gone 
he  continued  to  murmur  and  crumple 
its  ears  softly.  He  had  become  aware  of 
something  happening  within  the  dog — 
something  in  the  nature  of  conversion,  as 
if  it  were  saying:  "Master,  my  new  mas- 
ter ! — I  worship,  I  love  you ! "  The 
creature  came  gradually  closer,  quite 
close;  then  put  up  its  sharp,  black  nose 
and  began  to  lick  his  face.  Its  little  hot, 
rough  tongue  licked  and  licked,  and  with 
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each  lick  the  soldier's  heart  relaxed,  just  the  little  dog  gently  off  his  lap,  got  up, 

as  if  the  licks  were  being  given  there  and  and  stretched  himself, 
something  licked  away.     He  put  his  arms        "  Voyons,  mon  brave,  faut  alter  voir  les 

round  the  thin  body  and  hugged  it,  and  copains.     T'es  a  tnoi."     The  little  dog 

still  the  creature  went  on  feverishly  lick-  stood  up  on  its  hind  legs,  scratching  with 

ing  at  his  face,  and  neck,  and  chest,  as  if  its  fore  paws  at  the  soldier's  thigh,  as  if 

trying   to   creep   inside   him.     The   sun  trying  to  get  at  his  face  again;    as  if 

poured  down,  and  lizards  rustled  and  begging  not  to  be  left;  and  its  tail  waved 

whisked  among  the  pebbles;   the  kissing  feverishly  half  in  petition,  half  in  rapture, 

never  ceased  up  there  among  the  willows  The  soldier  caught  the  paws,  set  them 

and  aspen  leaves;  and  every  kind  of  fly-  down,   and   turned   his   face   for   home, 

ing  thing  went  past  drumming  its  wings,  making  the  noises  which  a  man  makes  to 

There  was  no  change  in  the  summer  after-  his  dog;  and  the  little  dog  followed,  close 

noon.     And    yet !     God    might    not    be  as  he  could  get  to  those  moving  ankles, 

there,  but  Pity  had  come  back;    Jean  lifting  his  snout,  and  panting  with  anxiety 

Liotard  no  longer  had  "cafard"     He  put  and  love. 


LA  SCALA  SANTA,  ROME 

By  Mary  Baldwin 

The  Holy  stairway — see,  it  reaches  up 

Its  marble  stretch  of  penitence  on  high. 

Prone  on  their  faces  like  dull  browsing  sheep 

Creep  crouching  pilgrims — soft  as  easy  sleep 

The  penetrating  incense  drifts,  to  lie. 

In  clouds  of  sweet  narcotic,  like  a  cup 

To  drown  the  birth  pains  of  mortality. 

And  yet  I  see  again  a  far-gone  day, 

When  the  great  Luther  on  this  stair  of  fame, 

The  turbulent  true  soul  of  him  aflame 

With  sudden  comprehension  of  it  all, 

Rose  in  his  waking  strength,  aghast!  alight 

With  perfect  vision,  threw  afar  the  pall 

From  off  his  soul.     In  virile  sudden  scorn 

O'erturned  the  frightened  pilgrims —     Ah,  I  see 

His  mighty  striding  down  the  Holy  Stair. 

Most  holy  at  this  moment  when  the  morn 

Of  God-lit  comprehension  had  its  dawn 

Within  the  soul  of  him  who  dared  to  stand 

Erect  before  his  Maker,  to  demand 

The  right  to  lift  his  face,  to  stand  alone, 

To  call  his  soul  first  God's — and  then  his  own. 


THE    BOLD    MARINE 
By  Ralph  D.   Paine 

Illustrations  by  H.   Howland 


N  the  cool  of  a  summer 
evening,  with  a  golden 
moon  rolling  up  from  the 
sea,  Corporal  Dennis 
O'Kane  loafed  on  a  wharf 
in  the  Sagamore  Navy 
Yard,  where  two  comrades  of  D  Company 
presently  joined  him.  Lean  and  sun- 
burnt men  they  were,  enjoying  this  respite 
in  barracks  after  many  months  of  chasing 
tattered  rebels  in  San  Domingo  and  leav- 
ing law  and  order  in  their  wake.  From 
an  armored  cruiser  came  the  ragtime 
music  of  fiddle  and  accordion,  while  a 
lone  singer  aboard  a  destroyer  informed 
all  hands  of  "The  Letter  That  Never 
Reached  Home."  These  sweet  sounds 
soothed  the  three  marines  who  smoked  in 
silence  until  the  tide  swung  the  anchored 
prison  ship  into  view  beyond  a  small 
headland  of  the  harbor.  The  dismantled 
hulk  loomed  like  a  shadowy  blotch, 
mournful,  unpleasant,  and  young  Corpo- 
ral O'Kane  observed  in  a  judicial  manner: 
"  I  can  name  one  guy  that  ought  to  be 
sleeping  out  yonder  to-night  with  a  sentry 
at  the  hatch.  Not  that  I  have  the  goods 
on  him,  but  'tis  a  safe  bet  on  general  prin- 
ciples.    Get  me,  Jonesy?" 

"Ask  me  a  harder  one,  Dennis.  You 
mean  William  Henry  Stockton,  who  was 
highly  educated  at  some  kind  of  a  col- 
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lege  and  enlisted  to  earn  a  commission. 
You're  peeved  because  he  broke  into  a 
poker  game  at  Porto  Plata  and  filled  you 
full  of  poverty  only  a  day  after  the  pay- 
master hit  the  beach." 

"William  Henry's  work  was  coarse," 
protested  the  corporal.  "No  honest  man 
could  coax  the  cards  to  run  like  that. 
I  was  a  fool  to  stay  in.  'Twas  not  the 
first  time  he  had  put  a  dent  in  my  bun- 
dle." 

The  third  man  had  been  quiet,  a  vet- 
eran sergeant  whose  hard  service  had  car- 
ried him  from  Peking  to  Vera  Cruz.  His 
rugged  face  expressed  a  mellowed  toler- 
ance as  he  spoke  up: 

"You  should  let  the  cards  alone, 
O'Kane.  You  have  not  the  temper  for 
them.  This  Stockton  lad  may  be  slip- 
pery, but  you  can't  swear  to  it.  He  is 
not  popular  with  me,  for  I  saw  him  in  ac- 
tion, and  there  was  yellow  in  him." 

They  dismissed  the  objectionable  pri- 
vate as  unworthy  of  further  discussion. 
A  ship's  bell  rang  out  the  hour  and  a 
bugle  trilled  in  the  navy-yard.  Saunter- 
ing from  the  wharf,  they  turned  in  the 
direction  of  the  venerable  brick  building 
which  sheltered  the  detachment.  Lights 
gleamed  along  the  broad  veranda  and 
flung  a  radiance  on  the  lawn  across  which 
limped  a  weary  figure  in  khaki  and  made 
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for  the  nearest  entrance.  His  aspect  was 
so  battered  and  dishevelled  that  the  cor- 
poral uttered  an  exclamation  and  has- 
tened to  intercept  him,  the  others  follow- 
ing. 

It  was  amazing  to  recognize  William 
Henry  Stockton,  usually  so  smartly 
turned  out,  who  was  shorn  of  his  swagger 
and  likewise  lacked  a  part  of  one  sleeve. 
Sundry  smears  suggested  that  he  had 
mopped  up  a  freshly  oiled  road.  One  eye 
was  discolored  and  a  scratch  ran  the 
length  of  his  nose.  He  breathed  heavily, 
but  was  undoubtedly  sober,  and  the  puz- 
zled O'Kane  inquired  with  a  grin: 

"Did  an  automobile  stub  its  toe  over 
you,  or  was  it  the  unfortunate  habit  of 
holdin'  four  kings  against  an  ace  full?" 

The  well-built,  ruddy  private  of  ma- 
rines held  a  hand  to  his  drooping  eye  and 
answered,  virtuously  indignant: 

"I  went  into  that  dancing-pavilion 
down  at  the  Point  and  this  is  what  I  got 
because  I  wore  the  uniform.  The  man- 
ager refused  to  let  me  on  the  floor,  and  I 
insisted,  of  course.  He  mustered  a  gang 
of  rowdies  and  they  threw  me  out.  It 
was  a  lively  scrap  while  it  lasted,  believe 
me.    They  picked  a  tough  customer." 

Blazing  wrath  possessed  the  impetuous 
corporal,  and  he  forgot  his  grudge  in  re- 
senting this  insult  to  the  uniform  and 
insignia  which  he  wore  with  honorable 
pride.  It  was  not  for  sympathy  with 
William  Henry  Stockton  that  he  ex- 
claimed : 

"And  you  wandered  in  there  quiet  and 
decent,  imitatin'  a  gentleman  !  And  what 
did  the  manager  of  this  dump  say  to 
you?" 

"  He  told  me  it  was  no  place  for  leather- 
necks and  common  sailors,"  answered  the 
victim.  "That's  all  rot,  O'Kane,  for  any 
cheap  civilian  is  welcome  if  he  has  the 
price.  It's  a  public  resort,  don't  you 
know." 

"Corporal  O'Kane,  if  you  please,"  was 
the  severe  retort.  "Well,  it's  another 
damned  outrage  to  the  flag  and  the  ser- 
vice, and  they  surely  did  emphasize  it, 
William  Henry.  I  would  advise  you  to 
beg  a  bottle  of  arnica  from  the  hospital 
orderly  and  bid  your  friends  a  sad  good 
night.  As  a  picture,  you  should  be 
turned  toward  the  wall." 

The  deliberate  sergeant,  who  had  the 


superior  voice  in  the  matter,  now  inter- 
rupted to  say: 

"Make  a  report  in  writing,  Stockton, 
and  have  it  ready  at  roll-call  to-morrow. 
This  will  have  to  be  put  up  to  the  com- 
pany commander  for  investigation." 

Private  Stockton  agreed  to  this  with 
less  eagerness  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. In  fact,  he  wavered  and  changed 
color,  but  the  symptoms  were  laid  to  his 
agitated  condition,  and  he  resumed  the 
painful  journey  to  his  quarters,  the  ser- 
geant at  his  elbow  asking  questions. 
Dennis  O'Kane  lingered  to  confide  in  the 
ear  of  the  remaining  comrade. 

"What  do  you  say,  Jonesy?  Will  we 
round  up  a  bunch  of  two-fisted  marines 
and  show  this  dance-hall  outfit  where 
they  get  off?  Right  now,  I  mean.  The 
evening  is  young  and  we  can  beat  it  back 
before  last  call.  I  have  no  love  for  Wil- 
liam Henry,  but  he  is  a  D  Company  man, 
and  he  wears  Uncle  Sam's  clothes." 

"A  rough-house?  It's  heavy  punish- 
ment if  we're  caught,"  properly  reproved 
Jones,  but  the  accents  were  wistful. 

"'Tis  our  duty  to  run  the  risk.  For 
shame !  Are  you  the  man  that  took  the 
machetes  off  four  buck  niggers  and 
marched  'em  into  camp  ?  This  is  a  moon- 
light diversion,  my  boy,  and  the  enemy 
will  be  left  too  demoralized  to  identify 
any  one  of  us." 

With  no  more  argument  it  was  agreed 
that  Jones  should  avoid  the  guard  at  the 
gate  by  climbing  a  wall  and  advance  as 
an  outpost  in  quest  of  information  con- 
cerning the  numbers  and  disposition  of 
the  opposing  force,  while  the  vengeful 
O'Kane  should  seek  recruits  in  the  dormi- 
tory and  the  billiard-room  of  the  post  ex- 
change. It  was  a  rash,  quixotic  enter- 
prise and,  therefore,  certain  to  appeal  to 
fighting  men  who  were  still  boys  at 
heart. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  corporal  blithely 
led  the  chosen  six  through  darkened  by- 
ways of  the  navy-yard  and,  undiscovered, 
they  tumbled  into  the  nearest  street. 
Their  route  swung  toward  the  cape  be- 
yond which  Falmouth  harbor  met  the 
sea,  and  they  tramped  it  at  a  lively  gait. 
Ahead  strode  young  O'Kane,  lithe,  alert, 
enough  Irish  in  him  to  whistle  because 
good  fortune  promised  a  righteous  scrim- 
mage.    The  squad  moved  more  warily 
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when,  a  little  way  from  the  surf,  they  de- 
scried the  roof  of  the  pavilion. 

A  halt  was  ordered,  and  the  vigilant 
Jones  emerged  from  cover  to  report  what 
he  had  seen  and  heard.  The  marines  clus- 
tered about  him,  but  his  speech  seemed 
strangely  choked  with  emotion.  Shak- 
ing his  fist,  he  made  several  false  starts 
intermingled  with  the  most  earnest  ex- 
pletives before  he  was  able  to  unburden 
himself  as  follows: 

"  Of  all  the  unsanctified,  double-shotted 
liars !  On  the  level,  boys,  it  hurts  me  to 
tell  it.  Old  Mike  Devoe,  the  gunnery  ser- 
geant that  was  retired  last  year,  sat  on  the 
steps  of  his  cottage  as  I  passed  by  and  we 
swapped  a  few  remarks.  One  hand  was 
wrapped  in  a  handkerchief  and  I  asked 
him  why.  Listen  to  wrhat  he  said.  You 
know  that  granddaughter  of  his — nine- 
teen she  is,  and  pretty  as  a  peach.  Her 
dad  is  awray  on  a  cruise  in  the  Wyoming. 
Well,  this  Stockton  has  been  hanging 
around,  though  she  had  no  use  for  him, 
see  ?  To-night  he  tried  to  kiss  her  and  she 
slapped  his  face.  The  gunnery  sergeant 
heard  her  bawl  him  out,  and  as  fat  as  he 
is,  say,  he  cleared  for  action  and  walloped 
this  gay  William  Henry  in  perfectly  ele- 
gant style." 

The  narrator  paused  for  breath  and  his 
audience  pressed  closer,  conversing  in 
growling  undertones,  above  wdrich  Cor- 
poral O'Kane  cried  sharply: 

"Do  you  understand  what  it  means, 
boys  ?  He  faked  this  dirty  lie  to  hide  his 
own  disgrace,  and  look  what  it  almost  led 
us  into.  A  chance  of  trouble  with  the  Fal- 
mouth polices — us  non-coms  reduced  to 
the  ranks,  the  rest  of  you  in  the  guard- 
room, all  to  wipe  out  an  insult  to  the  ser- 
vice. A  man  that  would  deal  his  own 
pals  a  hand  like  that  is  not  fit  to  go  to 
hell." 

An  uneasy  stir  and  another  of  the  group 
exclaimed,  with  a  laugh  in  which  there 
was  no  mirth: 

"  You  said  it  for  us,  Dennis.  What's  his 
medicine  to  be  ?  We'll  make  him  swallow 
it." 

''Leave  him  to  me.  I  was  the  goat. 
He  fooled  me  with  his  smooth  palaver. 
'Twas  because  of  his  uniform  they  threw 
him  out  of  the  dance-hall,  says  he.  Tell 
me,  Jonesy,  how  could  Mike  Devoe  make 
such  a  holy  wreck  of  him?" 


"  The  old  man  hit  him  a  couple  of  times, 
once  in  the  eye,  and  he  fell  in  the  road. 
Then  he  picked  himself  up  and  retreated 
double  time.  He  must  have  rammed  into 
a  wire  fence  beyond  there  and  tangled 
himself.  I  explained  to  Mike  how  we  had 
sailed  under  false  orders  and  he  blew  up 
again.  I  left  him  using  the  kind  of  lan- 
guage that  used  to  blister  paint  in  the  old 
navy." 

"Can  you  blame  him?"  said  O'Kane. 
"I  am  some  annoyed  myself.  Right 
about  face  and  back  over  the  wall  we 
go.  'Tis  the  worst  night's  work  that 
William  Henry  Stockton  ever  did  for 
himself.  When  we  return  to  barracks, 
boys,  stand  by  outside  for  further  orders." 

Grimly  they  obeyed.  The  man  they 
sought  was  upon  his  cot  when  the  corporal 
entered  the  room  and  stood  over  him. 
His  damaged  face  cleansed,  he  appeared 
no  more  than  slightly  injured.  He  pre- 
tended sleep,  but  his  lips  twitched  and  he 
sat  bolt  upright  when  O'Kane's  heavy 
hand  fell  on  him. 

"  Come  with  me,  pronto"  was  the  stern 
summons.  "In  your  shirt  and  trousers, 
are  you  ?  Then  slip  on  your  shoes,  and 
never  a  peep  or  I'll  twist  the  neck  off  your 
shoulders." 

The  dumb  compliance  was  an  admis- 
sion of  guilt.  The  gentleman  ranker  had 
invented  his  tale  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment and  it  had  swiftly  come  home  to 
roost.  No  need  to  tell  him  that.  He  read 
it  in  the  other  man's  implacable  demeanor 
and  feared  for  his  life,  yet  he  could  not  cry 
out  nor  appeal  to  a  sentry  in  passing.  As 
though  in  a  trance,  he  walked  between  the 
long  rows  of  cots,  out  across  the  lighted 
veranda,  and  so  beyond  the  lawn.  Once 
in  the  dusky  gloom  of  the  oaks  that  arched 
the  path,  a  file  of  marines  fell  in  behind 
him,  two  and  two,  silently  escorting  him 
he  knew  not  whither,  while  Corporal  Den- 
nis O'Kane  gripped  his  arm. 

Behind  an  abandoned  machine-shop  in 
a  distant  part  of  the  navy-yard  there  was 
an  open  space  used  for  company  drill. 
The  unclouded  moon  illumined  it  as  the 
escort  party  marched  its  captive  to  this 
secluded  spot  and  then  fell  back  to  let  the 
corporal  wrork  his  will.  Stripping  off  his 
khaki  blouse,  he  smiled  at  William  Henry 
Stockton  and  scanned  him  from  head  to 
foot.    The  private  was  the  heavier  man  of 
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you  were  the  lad.  Old  Mike  Devoe  did 
his  best,  but  you  wouldn't  wait,  and  I  will 
finish  the  job.  You're  not  disabled.  Put 
up  your  hands,  you  cur  that  double- 
crossed  the  men  of  his  own  corps." 

Stockton  saw  the  others  deploy  to  form 
a  ring.  He  was  utterly  alone,  caught  in  a 
trap  so  merciless  that  his  heart  thumped 
against  his  ribs.  Sullenly  he  muttered,  to 
gain  time,  and  hoping  for  intervention  of 
some  sort: 

"You  are  a  coward  to  attack  a  man 
when  he's  unfit  to  fight  you.  Put  this  off 
a  couple  of  days  and  I'll  whip  you  to  a 
standstill." 

"And  give  you  a  chance  to  desert?" 
scoffed  O'Kane.  "  A  marine  out  of  action 
because  his  nose  was  barked  and  one  eye 
frescoed  by  a  tubby  relic  of  a  gunnery  ser- 
geant? You  are  elected,  Willie,  and  you 
will  have  to  come  through." 

"It — it  was  a  misunderstanding,"  fal- 
tered the  private,  his  gaze  roving  in  search 
of  a  sentry.  "  A  gentleman  would  accept 
an  apology " 

"We  are  nothing  but  common  enlisted 
men !"  cried  O'Kane,  and  his  open  hand 
smacked  loudly  against  the  poltroon's 
cheek.  Provoked  to  defend  himself, 
Stockton  swung  both  fists,  and  there  was 
driving  power  behind  them,  but  the  cor- 
poral stepped  aside,  feinted,  and  then 
closed  in.  It  was  informal,  ferocious, 
with  no  intervals  for  rest.  Sheer  solidity 
enabled  the  private  to  stand  upon  his  feet 
against  a  succession  of  blows  which  he  was 
unable  to  ward  off,  and  a  glimmer  of  con- 
fidence came  to  him.  Lunging  forward, 
his  guard  open,  he  met  a  crashing  impact 
on  the  jaw  that  fairly  lifted  him,  jarred 
and  quivering,  to  fall  in  a  senseless  heap. 

"A  clean  knock-out,  Dennis,"  said 
Jones.  "  Fetch  a  pail  of  water,  one  of  you, 
and  we'll  sponge  him  off.  This  concludes 
the  evening's  performance." 

The  corporal  was  on  his  knees,  folding 
his  blouse  under  Stockton's  head,  fanning 
him  with  a  cap.  A  foe  once  beaten,  an  ac- 
count squared,  and  he  could  be  as  chival- 
rous as  any  knight.  The  fallen  private 
lay  inert,  his  expression  singularly  calm, 
his  breathing  inaudible.  One  of  the  spec- 
tators placed  a  finger  on  his  pulse  and  du- 
biously remarked: 

"Maybe  you  broke  his  neck,  Dennis. 
He  certainly  does  look  as  natural  as  life." 

"His  neck?    He  was  born  to  have  a 


rope  with  a  running  bowline  around  it," 
wTas  the  cheerful  reply.  "He  will  come 
out  of  this  in  a  few  minutes  with  his  dis- 
position improved  a  whole  lot." 

Restorative  measures  were  futile,  how- 
ever, and  William  Henry  Stockton  had 
apparently  lost  all  interest  in  existence  in 
the  marine  corps  or  elsewhere.  Almost  an 
hour  passed  in  acute  discomfort,  and  the 
pessimistic  Jones  again  remarked: 

"It's  up  to  the  priest  or  the  doctor.  I 
suspicion  we  are  holding  a  wake  over  a 
late  member  of  D  Company.  Can't  you 
get  a  kick  or  a  flutter  out  of  him?" 

"Divil  a  bit,"  sighed  Dennis.  "His 
works  have  stopped.  But  I  couldn't  have 
hit  him  as  hard  as  that,  for  I  have  not 
the  beef  behind  the  punch.  His  troubles 
are  over,  rest  his  soul,  and  mine  have  just 
begun.  'Tis  odd  that  I  can  kill  a  kindly, 
decent  man  in  action  and  be  praised  for 
it,  but  if  I  have  accidentally  cooked  the 
goose  of  this  useless  lump  of  a  blackguard, 
a  court  martial  will  sentence  me  for  mur- 
derin'  him  or  something." 

A  hasty  council  of  war  and  the  majority 
voted  that  Corporal  O'Kane  should  in- 
stantly quit  the  navy-yard  and  lose  him- 
self in  the  world  beyond.  The  others 
would  carry  the  body  of  William  Henry  to 
the  barracks  and  tell  the  truth  to  Captain 
"Buck"  McGrath  because  it  was  foolish 
to  lie  to  him  about  anything.  And  the 
story  would  probably  let  them  off  with 
light  punishment.  It  was  otherwise  with 
O'Kane,  who  had  been  seen  to  abduct  the 
private  from  his  cot,  and  their  loyalty 
could  not  save  him.  He  argued  it  hotly, 
objecting: 

"But  you  lads  may  go  clear  entirely  if 
I  stick  around  and  swear  to  'Buck'  Mc- 
Grath that  I  blarneyed  you  into  it." 

"  Forget  us  and  hook  it,  you  poor  simp," 
stormily  commanded  Jones.  "Here's 
what  money  we  have  in  our  clothes,  and 
slip  us  the  word  by  mail  when  you  get  out 
of  Falmouth." 

One  of  them  rammed  the  wad  of  bills 
into  O'Kane's  hip  pocket,  another  shot 
him  into  his  blouse  and  clapped  his  cap 
on  his  head.  Hustling  him  toward  the 
granite  wall,  they  gave  him  a  leg  up  and 
he  catapulted  over  the  coping,  a  fugitive 
from  justice,  a  deserter  from  his  flag. 
Somewhat  bewildered  and  cursing  his 
fate,  he  moved  rapidly  on  the  road  that 
led  past  the    dancing-pavilion  and  the 
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beach  in  order  to  avoid  the  town  and 
make  for  the  open  country.  Soon  he  dis- 
cerned a  young  man  in  white  flannels  who 
walked  alone.  The  desperate  stratagem 
was  instantly  planned  and  executed. 
Hilling  a  large  stone  behind  him,  the  cor- 
poral exclaimed  as  they  met: 

•  A  pleasant  night,  this!  Into  the 
bushes,  if  you  please,  and  hop  out  of  those 
pants,  or  I'll  have  to  tap  you  with  a 
boulder.    Exchange  is  no  robbery." 

The  immaculate  wayfarer  promptly 
obeyed.  He  had  a  nice  sense  of  values  and 
preferred  khaki  to  a  broken  head.  The 
transfer  completed,  he  was  most  cour- 
teously thanked,  and  replied  with  a  shrug: 

"I  shall  'phone  the  navy-yard,  of 
course,  and  claim  a  piece  of  the  reward 
when  they  nab  you.  What  made  you  fly 
the  coop?" 

"  'Twas  a  matter  of  discipline,"  can- 
didly murmured  O'Kane  as  he  went  his 
way,  while  the  despoiled  young  man  sat 
and  wrestled  with  a  pair  of  canvas  leg- 
gings. Caution  impelled  the  runaway  to 
fetch  a  detour  and  follow  the  beach  be- 
yond the  populous  part  of  the  cape. 
Dread  of  pursuit  tormented  him.  Scram- 
bling over  the  rocks,  he  halted  a  moment 
to  gaze  at  the  gleaming  harbor  and  the 
dark  bulk  of  the  prison  ship  which  con- 
veyed a  sinister  menace.  Only  two  hours 
earlier  he  had  idly  beheld  it  from  the 
wharf  with  never  a  care  in  the  world. 

A  small  two-masted  coasting  schooner 
rode  a  few  hundred  yards  from  shore  and 
the  cabin  windows  were  dark.  It  oc- 
curred to  him  that  his  flight  could  be  no 
worse  if  he  added  piracy  to  manslaughter, 
and  the  sea  offered  more  hope  of  escape 
than  the  land. 

"If  there's  nobody  aboard,"  he  said  to 
himself,  with  whimsical  joy  in  the  adven- 
ture, "I  can  work  her  out  with  an  ebb- 
tide and  a  westerly  breeze.  And  I  will 
leave  her  safe  somewhere.  If  the  crew  is 
in  her,  maybe  three  or  four,  'tis  out  cut- 
lasses  and  take  her  by  storm." 

Kicking  off  his  shoes  and  doubling  his 
money  into  a  rubber  tobacco-pouch,  he 
waded  into  the  gentle  surf  and  began  to 
swim  with  easy,  practised  strokes.  Near- 
ing  the  schooner,  he  paused  to  look  and 
listen,  then  changed  his  course  to  drift 
under  the  bow  and  grasp  a  bobstay,  by 
which  he  was  able  to  pull  himself  up  and 
so  gain  the  deck.    The  forecastle  was  open 


and  a  man  snored  loudly  within.  Softly 
the  pirate  slid  the  hatch  and  closed  the 
doors,  dropping  the  brass  hasps  into  place. 
Flitting  aft,  he  came  first  to  a  small  box 
of  a  house  which  appeared  to  be  a  tem- 
porary affair.  This  might  complicate  the 
programme,  so  he  delayed  to  reconnoitre 
just  as  a  white  beard  was  poked  into  the 
moonlight  and  a  rusty  voice  demanded: 

"You  ain't  walkin'  in  your  sleep  again, 
be  you,  Edgar  ?  I  heard  a  splash  like  you 
had  fell  overboard." 

"If  it  was  Edgar  I  heard,  he  is  busy 
soundin'  his  trumpet,"  answered  the  drip- 
ping stranger,  advancing  to  close  quar- 
ters. "Are  you  the  skipper  of  this  unpro- 
tected cruiser?" 

"  I've  owned  and  sailed  this  vessel  forty 
odd  years,  and  my  name  is  Captain  E.  J. 
Dodsworth,"  exclaimed  the  patriarch, 
stepping  out  of  his  box  while  the  wind 
flapped  a  long  nightshirt  about  his  thin 
shanks.    "Who  in  time  are  you?" 

"My  name  is  Captain  W.  Kidd,  the 
worse  that  ever  sailed.  Sorry  to  disturb 
you,  but  it's  up  and  away." 

The  skipper  tugged  at  his  beard  and 
blinked  in  a  stupefied  manner.  His  ac- 
cents were  more  plaintive  than  angry  as 
he  protested: 

"This  ain't  a  mite  usual,  young  man. 
It  sounds  like  you  mean  vi'lence.  You 
see,  this  Professor  Doremus  Wyman  has 
chartered  the  Industrious  by  the  month, 
and  I  can't  move  without  orders  from 
him.  I  fixed  up  the  cabin  for  him  and  his 
daughter  an'  rigged  my  bunk  out  here, 
separate  from  'em.  What  would  you  be 
aimin'  to  do  in  this  high-handed  style?" 

"  'Tis  a  sudden  voyage  for  my  health," 
replied  Corporal  Dennis  O'Kane,  rather 
taken  aback  by  this  placid  reception. 
"Now  we  will  just  side-step  the  professor 
till  breakfast.  Your  crew  is  locked  up,  so 
let  us  man  the  winch  and  hoist  the  main- 
sail, then  trip  the  mud-hook  and  break 
out  a  jib.  After  that,  you  and  I  can  dis- 
cuss it  all  quiet  and  friendly.  I  respect 
your  gray  hairs  and  will  shed  no  blood. 
The  loan  of  a  clay  pipe  would  please  me." 

Captain  E.  J.  Dodsworth  absently 
reached  inside  and  found  a  blackened 
bowl  which  he  filled  with  tremulous  fin- 
gers, even  offering  a  match  with  it.  The 
situation  baffled  his  simple  intellect.  Re- 
sistance was  so  out  of  the  question  that  he 
ambled  to  the  pin-rail  and  cast  off  the 
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coiled  halyards.  The  creaking  hoops 
climbed  the  mast  and  the  swaying  canvas 
rattled  the  sheet-blocks  on  deck. 

No  sooner  was  the  cable  hove  short 
than  the  Industrious  slowly  gathered 
headway  and  laid  her  course  by  the  lights 
which  marked  the  outer  bar.  Over  the 
stern  the  clustered  wharfs  and  funnels  of 
the  navy-yard  were  dimly  receding  and 
the  prison  ship  was  no  more  than  a  blur. 
Beyond  the  bowsprit  ran  a  silvered  hori- 
zon that  invited  with  the  blessed  prospect 
of  freedom.  The  crew  was  too  short- 
handed  to  set  more  sail,  but  the  heart  of 
Dennis  O'Kane  was  not  impatient.  He 
had  vanished,  leaving  no  traces  whatever. 

The  gaunt,  round-shouldered  skipper 
twiddled  the  spokes  of  the  wheel  as  though 
this  were  a  commonplace  episode.  It  dis- 
turbed the  bold  marine  to  find  him  so 
broken-spirited,  and  he  suggested: 

"I'd  like  it  better  if  you  had  kicked  up 
a  rumpus,  Captain  E.  J.  Dodsworth.  I 
have  the  stuff  to  pay  my  passage,  if  that 
will  cheer  you  any." 

"I'm  chartered,  I  tell  ye — makes  no 
difference  to  me  where  I  go,  not  a  mite," 
said  the  ancient  seafarer.  "You'll  ketch 
all  the  rumpus  you  want  when  the  pro- 
fessor comes  boilin'  up.  He's  one  of  these 
fidgety,  jumpy,  interferin'  cusses,  and  his 
daughter — well,  I'd  call  her  an  indepen- 
dent young  female.  If  you  could  ha'  stole 
him  somehow  an'  eloped  with  her,  why, 
I'd  carry  this  vessel  to  any  port  that  suited 
ye  and  it  wouldn't  cost  you  a  penny." 

"Out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire?" 
laughed  O'Kane,  still  undismayed. 
"What  kind  of  a  professor  is  he?" 

"He  studies  the  little  bugs  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea,"  was  the  solemn  informa- 
tion. "We  trawl  for  'em  all  day  with  a 
thingumabob  of  a  wire  mop,  an'  he  sets 
and  messes  in  the  slime.  His  daughter 
gives  'em  names — bugs  that  ain't  big 
enough  to  see  she  gives  names  to  that  'ud 
bust  your  jaw-tackle,  young  man.  What 
you  goin'  to  say  to  him,  I  want  to  know  ? 
There's  no  denyin'  that  you're  a  burglar." 

At  this  moment  a  slender,  extraordi- 
narily active  man  popped  out  of  the  cabin 
companionway,  his  eye-glasses  gleaming, 
his  arms  flying  as  he  confronted  the  mas- 
ter of  the  Industrious  and  cried  in  a  high 
key: 

"What  does  this  mean?  Have  you 
fuddled  your  wits  with  rum  ?    I  told  you 


to  remain  at  Falmouth  until  the  end  of 
the  week,  Captain  Dodsworth.  You  are 
taking  the  schooner  to  sea.  Turn  her 
about  instantly." 

The  startled  Dennis  O'Kane  felt  no  ap- 
prehension because  he  was  weaponless,  for 
he  could  double  this  fretful  scientist  over 
his  knee.  The  skipper  had  dodged  like  a 
boy  in  face  of  a  scolding,  so  the  unbidden 
guest  took  it  upon  himself  to  explain: 

"I  had  to  borrow  the  ship,  professor, 
dear.  If  you  will  soothe  yourself  and  make 
the  best  of  it,  conveyin'  my  compliments 
to  your  lovely  daughter,  we  can  study  the 
little  bugs  together  as  we  sail — though 
I  don't  know  at  all  where  I  want  to  go." 

The  speech  was  tactful,  with  the  proper 
touch  of  gallantry,  but  it  seemed  to  in- 
furiate the  distinguished  Doremus  Wy- 
man,  whose  nerves  were  ragged  at  all 
times.  His  fist  was  underneath  the  nose 
of  Captain  E.  J.  Dodsworth  as  he  shouted: 

"You  senile  old  coward — why  did  you 
permit  this  outrage,  with  a  cook,  a  sea- 
man, and  a  boy  in  your  forecastle  ?  Why 
don't  you  club  this  scoundrel  with  some- 
thing and  imprison  him  in  the  hold?" 

"Supposin'  you  begin,"  retorted  the 
mariner  with  a  wheezy  chuckle.  "He 
shet  my  men  up  for'ard,  tighter'n  a  drum." 

"Then  I  shall  release  them  and  take 
command  myself.  Are  we  to  submit  like 
so  many  sheep?" 

"Please  don't,"  blandly  observed  O'- 
Kane, and  he  blocked  the  way,  a  restrain- 
ing hand  twisted  in  the  professor's  collar. 
The  latter  gurgled  an  appeal  to  "Elea- 
nor," and  she  came  on  deck  forthwith, 
fully  dressed,  a  tall  young  woman  severely 
handsome  in  the  moonlight.  Her  very 
presence  suggested  composure  in  all  cir- 
cumstances and  a  certain  dominating 
force  of  character.  Coldly  surveying  the 
intruder,  she  inquired  in  level  tones: 

"Who  is  this  person,  father,  and  what 
is  the  disturbance  ?  Why  is  the  schooner 
not  at  anchor?" 

"God  knows,"  sputtered  her  pinioned 
parent.  "Alarm  the  men  and  look  in  the 
captain's  room  for  a  pistol.  Don't  hesi- 
tate to  use  it." 

"But  you  haven't  told  me  how  it  hap- 
pened," said  she.  "Really,  it  looks  like 
an  adventure." 

"  'Tis  all  of  that,  Miss  Wyman,"  spoke 
the  admiring  corporal  of  marines.  "  I  was 
obliged  to  escape  from  wicked  enemies, 
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me  a  man  innocent  of  any  wrong  intent, 
and  I  swam  aboard  this  schooner  for 
refuge.  You  are  kind  as  well  as  beautiful, 
no  need  to  tell  me  that,  and " 

"It  is  a  chapter  from  a  romantic  novel 
and  such  a  welcome  relief  from  biology," 
was  her  approving  comment.  "It  would 
be  a  shame  to  shoot  him,  father,  so  do  sit 
down  and  calm  yourself  or  you  will  have 
one  of  your  frightful  headaches.  You 
have  never  fished  up  so  interesting  a  speci- 
men as  this/' 

This  admonition  served  to  hold  father 
in  check.  He  subsided  with  a  suddenness 
which  made  manifest  the  fact  that  Elea- 
nor was  a  dictator  as  well  as  a  daughter 
whenever  she  chose  to  exert  her  author- 
ity. Concluding  that  he  might  be  needed 
rather  as  a  chaperon  than  a  champion,  he 
dived  below,  to  return,  not  with  a  pistol 
but  with  warmer  coats.  The  breeze  had 
died  and  mist  obscured  the  moon.  The 
air  was  damp  with  a  creeping  summer  fog, 
while  the  Industrious  drifted  within  sight 
of  the  Falmouth  coast.  The  corporal's 
ilight  was  delayed,  and  forebodings  dis- 
quieted him.  Sooner  or  later  the  crew 
must  be  set  free  to  work  the  vessel,  and 
the  hostile  biologist  was  certain  to  organ- 
ize them  against  him. 

The  possible  ally  was  Miss  Wyman, 
whose  serene  acceptance  of  him  as  an 
agreeable  break  in  the  routine  delighted 
his  sense  of  humor.  A  sensible  man  could 
fall  in  love  with  this  kind  of  girl  whom 
nothing  surprised.  They  presently  seated 
themselves  upon  the  low  bulwark,  while 
the  professor  stood  guard  in  glum  obe- 
dience to  orders,  and  Captain  E.  J.  Dods- 
worth  nodded  at  the  wheel.  Socially  the 
two  young  people  were  a  world  apart,  but 
the  extraordinary  situation  bridged  the 
distance.  Suavely  the  corporal  parried 
her  persona]  questions  and  disclosed  noth- 
ing of  his  past  or  present. 

"  I  wonder  if  you  are  in  the  navy,"  said 
she  after  a  time,  "but  somehow  I  can't 
imagine  you  deserting.  Your  swimming 
off  from  the  beach  at  Falmouth  makes  me 
suspect,  of  course " 

''I  have  seen  service,"  he  frankly  ad- 
mitted, "but  desertion  was  the  last  thing 
I  ever  thought  of." 

"Yes,  you  have  the  reliant,  disciplined 
air.  I  have  never  met  your  type  of  man. 
To  think  of  capturing  a  schooner  single- 
handed  !     The  splendid  audacity  of  it ! 


The  whole  crew  might  have  been  on 
deck." 

"  I  thought  I  might  have  to  mix  it  up," 
he  replied  without  boasting,  "but  you 
can  handle  considerable  trouble  if  you 
have  learned  how." 

"Your  own  trouble,  whatever  it  is, 
mastered  you!"  she  exclaimed,  "or  you 
would  not  have  run  away  from  it.  I  sim- 
ply cannot  persuade  myself  that  you  are 
a  criminal." 

"  'Twas  a  point  of  honor,  Miss  Wyman. 
I  can  say  no  more  to  you  than  that." 

"A  point  of  honor?"  echoed  the  girl, 
displaying  emotion  which  perplexed  him. 
"That  reminds  me  of  another  man.  I 
mention  him  because  you  have  been  in 
the  navy,  I'm  sure,  and  you  may  possibly 
know  him.  He  went  away  from  home  two 
years  ago  and  his  friends  thought  he  might 
have  enlisted.  He  had  a  family  and  a 
college  degree  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
My  father  expected  to  make  inquiries  at 
the  Falmouth  Navy  Yard  to-morrow. 
This  man  was  accused  of  cheating  at 
bridge  in  a  club,  an  utterly  impossible 
thing  for  him  to  do.  It  was  one  of  those 
dreadful  mistakes  which  may  wreck  a  fel- 
low's life." 

"And  the  scandal  of  it  drove  him  out 
of  town?"  asked  the  sympathetic  Dennis. 
"What  might  his  name  be?  If  he  is  in 
the  navy,  maybe  I  have  served  in  a  ship 
with  him." 

"Mr.  Winthrop  Howard  Sicard;  but  if 
he  enlisted  it  was  under  another  name, 
for  the  records  have  been  searched." 

"Can  you  describe  the  lad  in  a  way  to 
pick  him  out  of  a  crowd?  'Tis  a  needle 
in  a  haystack,  to  be  sure,  but  life  is  queer 
and  unexpected  in  the  matter  of  bumpin' 
against  one  another." 

"He  was  athletic  and  n„.  er  stunning, 
which  doesn't  help  you  at  all — a  good 
deal  of  color,  black  hair,  and,  oh !  I  recall 
noticing  it  when  he  played  tennis — his 
initials  were  tattooed  on  the  right  fore- 
arm between  two  tiny  butterflies.  He  had 
spent  a  winter  in  Japan,  don't  you  know." 

"  His  initials  would  be  W.  H.  S.,  then  ?  " 
musingly  muttered  Dennis  O'Kane. 
"And  may  I  be  bold  to  ask,  beggin'  your 
pardon,  Miss  Wyman,  did  you  think  a 
great  deal  of  him?" 

It  was  an  intimate  interrogation,  but 
her  fine  frankness  met  it  without  flinch- 
ing as  she  said: 
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"Naturally,  when  the  engagement  had    drifted  some  distance  and  was  waiting  to 


been  announced- 

Captain  E.  J.  Dodsworth  yelled  a  qua- 
vering alarm  as  the  prow  of  a  steamer 
loomed  high  in  the  pearly  vapor.  Moving 
very  slowly,  it  brushed  the  schooner's 
stern  and  nosed  her  out  of  the  way  with 
an  impact  almost  harmless.  Miss  Eleanor 
Wyman,  springing  to  her  feet,  stood  hesi- 
tant as  the  main  boom  swung  sharply  over 
and  swept  her  from  the  deck  before  the 
corporal  could  intervene  to  save  her.  He 
saw  her  vanish  and  was  over  the  rail  like 
a  flash,  his  clean  dive  carrying  him  beyond 
the  girl  as  she  rose  to  the  surface  and 
swam  with  strokes  feeble  and  uncertain 
as  though  slightly  stunned. 


ascertain  the  damage.  Dennis  O'Kane 
supported  Eleanor  with  ease,  and  they 
floated  alongside  while  the  cook  and  the 


"  Who  is  this  person,  father,  and  what  is  the  disturbance?  " — Page  29. 


The  skipper  had  galloped  forward  to  able  seaman  dropped  the  skiff.    Hooking 

release  his  crew,  while  Professor  Dore-  it  to  the  falls,  they  hoisted  the  boat  to  the 

mus  Wyman  rushed  to  and  fro  shouting  deck,  passengers  and  all.    The  scientist's 

confused  suggestions.     The  steamer  had  daughter,  conscious  and  protesting  that  it 
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was  awfully  silly  of  her,  was  carried  into 
the  cabin. 

Captain  E.  J.  Dodsworth,  having  bit- 
terly insulted  the  master  of  the  steamer  at 
long  range,  and  exhorting  him  to  proceed 
to  a  tropical  port  not  named  on  the  charts, 
turned  to  say  to  the  corporal: 

''I've  got  you  now,  ain't  I,  with  my 
men  all  turned  loose?  But  mebbe  I'd 
better  wait  for  word  from  him,  seem'  as 
you  made  yourself  so  spry  an'  useful." 

Professor  Wyman  emerged  for  a  mo- 
ment to  report  that  his  daughter  was  rest- 
ing comfortably,  and  then  he  returned  to 
her  stateroom.  Dennis  O'Kane  paced  the 
deck,  his  teeth  chattering,  and  became 
absorbed  in  reflections  sad,  sentimental, 
sublime.  This  upstanding  young  woman 
had  loved  the  private  of  marines  who 
called  himself  William  Henry  Stockton. 
Her  last  words  had  confessed  as  much.  It 
was  strange,  indeed,  how  the  pretty  crea- 
tures could  be  fooled  and  bamboozled  by 
rogues.  And  he,  Dennis  O'Kane,  had, 
this  very  night,  killed  the  man  of  her 
choice  with  a  blow  of  his  fist.  Here  she 
had  been  raking  the  navy-yards  for  her 
Winthrop  Howard  Sicard  and  he  was  no 
more. 

Well,  it  was  a  great  pity  if  she  couldn't, 
at  least,  take  one  last  look  at  him  and  at- 
tend the  funeral.  With  a  sigh,  the  brood- 
ing corporal  recalled  Jonesy's  comment. 
William  Henry  had  seemed  as  natural  as 
life.  It  was  a  duty  and  an  obligation, 
there  was  no  wTay  out,  to  offer  the  girl  this 
small  consolation.  And  once  convinced 
that  duty  called  him,  the  mandate  was 
inexorable  in  the  sight  of  Corporal  Den- 
nis O'Kane.  The  personal  consequences 
were  lightly  laid  aside  as  of  no  impor- 
tance. 

He  would  break  it  gently,  delaying  the 
revelation  until  the  fitting  moment.  Hav- 
ing made  the  decision,  his  spirits  rose  and 
he  was  happier  than  at  any  other  moment 
of  the  night.  He  was  humming  a  song 
wThen  Professor  Doremus  Wyman  came  on 
deck  to  ejaculate,  in  his  hasty  manner: 

"  In  saving  my  daughter's  life  you  have 
altered  the  relation  between  us.  I  am 
compelled  to  acknowledge  the  debt.  She 
has  stipulated,  and  I  cannot  oppose,  that 
you  are  to  be  put  ashore  at  such  a  place 
as  you  may  designate.  I  shall  offer  no 
more  opposition,  even  at  risk  of  com- 
pounding a  felony.    You  are  a  scamp,  I 


am  convinced,  and  should  be  punished  for 
your  lawless  behavior,  but " 

The  scamp  smiled  and  laid  a  friendly 
hand  upon  the  professor's  arm  as  he  ex- 
claimed: 

"  Forget  it,  my  dear  man.  'Twas  a  mid- 
night frolic  and  I  have  changed  my  mind. 
Put  the  schooner  about  for  Falmouth  and 
go  back  to  your  studyin'  of  the  comical 
little  bugs  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea." 

The  startled  biologist  stared  and  rushed 
below  to  convey  the  news  to  Eleanor. 
Captain  E.  J.  Dodsworth,  overhearing 
the  singular  interview,  wagged  his  hoary 
beard  and  sang  out  to  his  crew  to  get  the 
foresail  on  her.  A  breeze  had  come  ruf- 
fling out  of  the  south  and  it  blew  the  sum- 
mer fog  away.  The  Industrious  began  to 
reach  toward  the  harbor  lights  while  Den- 
nis O'Kane  sat  drying  himself  beside  the 
galley  stove. 

That  capable  commander  of  D  Com- 
pany, Captain  "Buck"  McGrath,  was  at 
breakfast  in  the  officers'  mess-room  next 
morning  and  he  darkly  scowled  at  a  canta- 
loupe. Certain  events  had  distressed  him, 
and  he  chiefly  mourned  the  loss  of  a  dash- 
ing young  corporal  whom  he  had  expected 
soon  to  promote  to  a  sergeantcy.  From  a 
window  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  O'Kane 
himself  striding  out  of  the  barracks,  again 
in  uniform,  trim,  erect$Jsoldierly  to  the 
last  button. 

Clattering  from  the  table,  the  captain 
bolted  outside  and  the  corporal  halted  at 
attention.  His  tanned  cheek  paled  a 
trifle  and  he  gulped  as  he  said: 

"I  consider  myself  under  arrest,  of 
course,  sir,  for  breakin'  the  neck  of  Pri- 
vate William  Henry  Stockton.  When 
will  the  funeral  service  be,  if  you  please  ?  " 

The  resolute  visage  of  Captain  Mc- 
Grath was  grave  as  he  replied  in  his 
harshest  accents: 

"I  am  ashamed  of  you,  O'Kane.  I 
thought  you  could  hit  harder  than  that. 
He  merely  fainted — sheer  funk,  I  imagine 
— frightened  cold." 

"  'Tis  a  relief  to  know  that,  sir,"  the 
corporal  cried  with  a  twinkle.  "I  am 
sorry  I  displeased  you,  for  I  tried  to  knock 
the  block  off  him.  There  is  a  young  lady 
that  will  rejoice  to  find  him  alive.  Is  it 
too  much  to  ask  permission  to  notify  her 
aboard — er,  aboard  her  father's  yacht, 
which  is  anchored  near  by?" 
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"With  several  hours'  start  this  Stock- 
ton will  be  hard  to  find,"  was  the  disap- 
pointing intelligence.  "He  came  to  him- 
self in  the  hospital  and  crawled  through 
the  coal-chute.  Nobody  has  laid  eyes  on 
him  since.  Deserted,  without  doubt.  I 
am  not  very  anxious  to  bring  him  back. 
You  punched  him  clean  out  of  the  service, 
O'Kane,  and  good  riddance." 

"In  wrong  again  with  the  young  lady," 
lamented  the  corporal.  "He  might  as 
well  be  dead  as  missing  entirely." 

Scenting  a  nocturnal  episode  beyond 
the  ordinary,  the  commander  queried: 

"Where  the  deuce  did  you  run  across 
this  lovelorn  '  young  lady '  and  her  father's 
yacht?"   • 

"I  was  absent  without  leave,  sir,  on  a 
private  matter  of  duty.  Will  I  be  re- 
duced for  it?" 

"Not  that  I  am  aware  of,  O'Kane. 
You  checked  in  for  roll-call,  didn't  you? 
Who  said  you  were  absent  from  quarters  ? ' ' 

This  message  of  forgiveness,  as  be- 
tween man  and  man,  was  instantly  com- 
prehended. Captain  "Buck"  McGrath 
knew  when  to  punish  and  when  to  temper 
discipline  with  the  wisdom  of  extenuation. 
The  case  of  Private  Stockton,  as  affecting 
the  honor  of  the' service,  was  not  to  be  a 
matter  of  official  record.  After  the  cere- 
mony of  "colors,"  Corporal  O'Kane  re- 
turned to  the  Industrious  on  an  errand 
which  filled  him  with  conflicting  emotions. 
Miss  Eleanor  Wyman,  handsome,  com- 
posed, greeted  him  politely,  but  her  mien 


was  distant.  She  had  not  expected  to  see 
him  again,  and  the  sight  of  his  uniform 
was  so  puzzling  that  she  exclaimed: 

"If  you  were  a  deserter,  why  did  you 
come  back  to  the  navy-yard?" 

"  'Tis  a  riddle  for  you  to  guess,"  said 
he.  "  And  every  real  riddle  has  a  woman 
in  it.  I  have  investigated,  Miss  Wyman, 
and  there  is  no  man  here,  afloat  or  ashore, 
that  resembles  your  Mr.  Winthrop  How- 
ard Sicard.  In  fact,  I  have  a  hunch  that 
he  is  not  in  the  service  at  all." 

"How  kind  of  you  to  interest  your- 
self. Your  name  ?  Thank  you,  Corporal 
O'Kane  of  the  Marine  Corps." 

"And  proud  of  it,"  he  defiantly  an- 
nounced. "You  were  saying  last  night 
that  this  man  was  very  dear  to  you  and 
I  set  my  heart  on  findin'  him." 

"You  misunderstood,  I  am  sure,"  and 
her  voice  coldly  expressed  the  fact  that 
circumstances  no  longer  spanned  the  so- 
cial gulf  which  lay  between  them. 
"When  the  steamer  collided  with  us,  I 
was  merely  about  to  say  that  the  engage- 
ment had  been  announced  of  Mr.  Sicard 
to  my  younger  sister.  She  has  since  mar- 
ried some  one  else." 

"Ah!  'Twas  the  moonlight  went  to 
my  head.  Good-by  and  fare  you  well," 
pleasantly  murmured  Dennis  O'Kane  as 
he  bowed  himself  to  tlie  schooner's  rail. 
"My  regards  to  the  professor  and  his 
little  bugs.  A  brief  voyage  we  had  to- 
gether, Miss  Wvman,  but  I  cannot  forget 
it." 
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IN    A    PARIS    HOSPITAL 


By  George  McLean   Harper 


O  one  knows  anything  def- 
inite, and  rumor  creeps 
along  the  corridors  like  a 
poison  gas.  Some  say  the 
American  Red  Cross,  which 
has  assumed  control,  will 
maintain  this  hospital  exclusively  for 
French  wounded;  others  that  it  will  soon 
be  receiving  only  our  own  soldiers.  We 
are  evacuating  our  convalescent  French 
cases  very  rapidly,  but  during  the  past 
month  a  few  damaged  American  aviators 
and  ambulance-drivers,  one  British  of- 
ficer— a  brave  and  accomplished  gentle- 
man— and  one  United  States  regular  who 
broke  his  leg  sliding  to  second  in  the  na- 
tional game  are  all  the  men  of  our  own 
race  and  speech  who  have  occupied  any 
of  our  six  hundred  beds.  In  the  early 
months  of  the  war  many  British  and  some 
Belgian  wounded  were  treated  here,  but 
the  completion  of  the  excellent  British 
system  of  base  hospitals  has  rendered 
it  unnecessary  to  bring  more  of  these 
cases  to  Paris.  The  American  Ambu- 
lance Hospital  has  for  at  least  two 
years  been  almost  exclusively  devoted  to 
French  wounded. 

Before  the  impending  change  occurs,  if 
there  is  indeed  to  be  a  change,  it  may  in- 
terest American  readers  to  learn  what 
sort  of  man  the  poiln  is  as  he  lies  defense- 
less in  his  bed.  I  may  as  well  admit  at 
once,  after  several  months  of  intimacy 
with  him,  that  he  has  not  only  conquered 
my  affection,  which  any  poor  stricken  lad 
might  do,  but  has  inspired  in  me  a  pro- 
found respect.  I  will  not  say  that  I  have 
been  surprised  to  find  him  brave  and 
cheerful,  for  his  patience  in  suffering  has 
been  not  less  than  I  expected.  But  per- 
haps no  one  who  has  never  helped  to  nurse 
wounded  soldiers  could  have  anticipated 
that  men  from  the  humblest  walks  of  life, 
the  rank  and  file  of  farm  laborers,  factory 
hands,  cab-drivers,  butcher-boys,  and 
the  miscellaneous  herd  of  city  clerks, 
would,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  have 
proved  so  refined,  so  gentle,  so  responsive 
to  any  overture  of  courtesy  and  any  de- 
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mand  of  generosity.  France  has  always 
been  a  great  civilizer.  She  has  given 
manners  to  the  world.  Her  people  em- 
braced Christianity  when  aour  fathers 
worshipped  stocks  and  stones."  She  was 
foremost  among  the  nations  to  be  in- 
spired with  the  divine  folly  of  chivalry. 
She,  with  America  in  her  hand,  was  the 
first  to  turn  at  the  mile-post  of  democ- 
racy and  begin  the  arduous  race  for  equal 
rights  and  mutual  sacrifice  in  human 
society.  After  all,  then,  that  her  sons, 
the  poorest  and  most  ignorant  of  them, 
should  be  rich  in  grace  and  wise  in  con- 
duct is  not  surprising.  One  little  trait  is 
significant.  When  gentlemen  are  hungry 
they  show  their  breeding  by  restraint  and 
consideration  for  others,  and  it  is  a  fact 
worth  noting  that  in  our  wards  when 
meals  are  set  upon  the  table  the  men  eat 
with  a  decent  regard  for  all  and  with 
singular  self-respect.  They  divide  the 
food  among  themselves  justly,  giving,  in- 
deed, an  extra  portion  to  the  weakest; 
they  hold  their  knives  and  forks  properly; 
they  enliven  the  repast  with  wit  and 
humor  and  make  of  it  a  pleasant  diver- 
sion. 

The  self-discipline  of  the  wards  is 
kindly  but  rigorous.  In  the  first  one  in 
which  I  worked,  No.  229,  there  were  ten 
young  men,  half  of  them  very  seriously 
wounded.  One,  who  was  perhaps  the 
oldest,  had  been  in  the  hospital  for 
twenty-six  months.  He  was  a  big,  jolly 
fellow  and  exercised  a  sort  of  supremacy 
over  all  the  rest.  Another,  not  badly 
wounded,  was  a  sergeant,  whose  rank  gave 
him  authority.  The  beds  stood  along 
three  walls  of  the  room,,  facing  toward  the 
centre,  so  that  there  was  no  privacy  and 
no  possibility  of  escape  from  common 
censure.  Any  one  who  flinched  unneces- 
sarily when  the  surgeons  dressed  his 
wounds,  or  who  refused  to  eat  heartily  of 
the  hospital  food,  or  complained  for  a 
trifling  reason,  was  sure  to  receive  a  dis- 
approving glance  and  a  keen  word  from 
these  two  leaders.  We  had  a  handsome, 
delicately  organized  boy  from  Toulouse  in 
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one  corner.  He  was  pitted  and  scored 
with  thirteen  wounds  from  fragments  of 
shell,  some  of  them  no  doubt  very  pain- 
ful, though  none  dangerous.  These  were 
not  deemed  an  excuse  for  whimpering. 
In  the  opinion  of  his  comrades  he  had 
been  too  carefully  brought  up.  His  fam- 
ily were  rich  and  sent  him  dainties.  In 
spite  of  his  appealing  youth  and  really 
beautiful  face,  he  was  sharply  disciplined, 
and  when  I  put  in  a  plea  on  his  behalf,  the 
others  unanimously  set  me  right.  "It 
will  be  better  for  him  in  the  long  run," 
they  explained,  "if  we  teach  him  how  to 
live.  He  has  been  spoiled  at  home.  We 
must  make  a  soldier  of  him."  Jokingly 
but  firmly  they  forced  him  to  eat  every- 
thing that  was  set  before  him,  the  crust 
of  his  bread  that  he  tried  to  conceal  be- 
hind his  plate,  the  last  spoonful  of  por- 
ridge that,  he  protested,  choked  him. 
He  wept  a  little;  he  laughed  a  good  deal; 
he  learned  to  eat  like  a  soldier,  and  when 
one  day,  after  he  had  departed  to  the 
bosom  of  his  fond  family,  I  inquired 
whether  his  reformation  was  complete: 
"Oh,  yes!"  they  said,  "'Toulouse'  is  a 
man  now,  and,  after  all,  he  was  a  good 
fellow,  but  with  an  incomplete  educa- 
tion." In  all  this  there  had  never  been 
any  roughness,  only  a  quiet  pressure,  and 
"Toulouse,"  though  tears  sometimes 
came  to  his  eyes,  had  always  managed  to 
smile. 

He  had  a  model  of  fortitude  in  the  next 
bed.  Here,  slung  in  one  of  those  over- 
head contrivances  for  which  the  ingenu- 
ity of  our  surgeons  is  much  praised,  lay  a 
young  Breton  farmer,  fair-skinned,  blue- 
eyed,  red-headed,  bold  of  manner,  and 
brusque  of  speech.  A  big  fragment  of 
steel  from  a  high-explosive  shell  had  gone 
through  his  ankle,  shattering  the  bones 
and  rending  the  flesh.  The  daily  dressing 
of  his  wound  caused  him  agony  and  re- 
quired the  combined  attention  of  surgeon, 
nurse,*and  orderly.  We  knew  it  hurt,  but 
not  from  any  admission  on  his  part. 
"All  right,"  he  would  say,  "go  ahead!" 
while  his  lips  whitened  and  he  drew  in  his 
breath  hissingly.  He  was  comfortable  as 
soon  as  the  bandages  were  changed,  and 
this  was  true  of  most  cases.  Being  a 
Breton  and  having  to  some  extent  ac- 
quired French  through  instruction,  he 
spoke  it  without  provincial  accent  and 


very  distinctly.  His  mental  processes 
were  equally  clear.  Everything  about 
him  betokened  decision  and  firmness.  He 
was  by  nature  a  fighting  man  who  had 
found  in  the  army  his  true  vocation  and 
would  be  glad  to  return  to  the  trenches. 
The  word  "Boche"  in  his  mouth  was  an 
epitome  of  scorn.  Long  after  I  had  left 
his  ward  I  met  him  one  day,  walking  on 
crutches  in  another  part  of  the  hospital, 
and  introduced  him  to  a  French  lady  who 
was  visiting  the  place.  She  had  lost  her 
eldest  son  in  another  hospital,  and  every 
look  of  hers  to  these  poor  boys  was  rich 
in  blessing.  "He  is  the  bravest  of  the 
brave,"  I  whispered.  From  the  crimson 
flush  that  filled  his  face  I  saw  that  he  had 
overheard;  and  I  was  glad,  for  it  was  evi- 
dent my  words  had  struck  the  central 
fibre  of  his  being. 

Even  the  brave  cannot  always  suffer 
in  silence  like  him.  Near  him  lay  an  iron- 
moulder  from  Lens,  the  brawniest  of  our 
men,  twenty-two  years  old  and  full  of 
vigor.  His  right  leg  had  been  amputated 
at  the  ankle.  He  was  a  boy  who  seemed 
to  ask  for  a  master,  some  one  to  love  and 
obey.  He  was  eager  to  please.  An  ap- 
titude for  personal  fidelity  was  his  pre- 
dominant trait.  And  he  was  brave,  too. 
But  when  he  felt,  as  he  expressed  it, 
"drawings  and  the  creeping  of  ants"  in 
his  lost  foot,  and  his  leg  trembled,  and  he 
squeezed  my  hand  in  his  broad  palm,  he 
sometimes  cried  aloud.  Men  are  differ- 
ently made.  Some  find  relief  in  scream- 
ing; others,  perhaps  no  braver,  can  con- 
trol their  nerves.  I  think  wounds  from 
the  knee  downward  occasion  more  demon- 
strations of  agony  than  any  others.  This 
boy  in  his  tranquil  hours,  which  were 
many,  used  to  talk  to  me  wistfully  and 
very  fast  about  his  father  and  his  home 
and  childhood  friends,  telling,  for  exam- 
ple, how  his  father  taught  him  to  swim  by 
throwing  him  from  a  slag-heap  into  the 
Scarpe. 

Another  of  the  delights  in  229  was  to 
encourage  the  recovery  of  Philippe.  He 
was  a  Zouave,  one  of  those  fiery  colonial 
light  infantry  who  are  so  terrible  in  a 
charge.  He  bore  no  visible  wound,  bul 
had  been  deafened  and  paralyzed  by  the 
explosion  of  a  shell.  He  looked  the  image 
of  a  soldier,  and  for  this  reason,  or  some 
other  beyond  my  power  oi  divination, 
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was  a  favorite  with  the  ladies.  Perhaps 
it  was  fortunate  he  could  not  hear  their 
remarks  on  his  good  looks,  for  to  me  his 
charm  lay  in  his  unconscious  dignity. 
Even  the  other  men  deferred  to  him.  In 
a  limited  sphere  he  was  a  born  leader, 
a  silent,  active  man,  self-reliant,  alert, 
witty  upon  occasion,  undemonstrative, 
breathing  unostentatious  valor,  appar- 
ently no  conscript  but  a  warrior  by  pro- 
fession. He  had  an  old  campaigner's 
care  for  his  equipment  and  pride  in  his 
dress,  spending  the  long  hours  brushing 
his  clothes,  folding  and  refolding  them, 
packing  and  repacking  his  little  proper- 
ties. When  fully  adorned  he  was,  a 
martial  sight  in  his  red  fez,  his  broad  red 
waistband,  his  redundant  trousers  and 
tight-fitting  embroidered  jacket.  The  rich 
carnation  of  his  face  and  the  fiery  glance 
of  his  small  black  eyes  outshone  even  the 
splendor  of  his  garb.  It  is  a  matter  of 
satisfaction  to  me  that  I  helped  Philippe 
to  regain  the  use  of  his  legs.  Beginning 
with  a  wheel-chair,  promoted  to  crutches, 
learning  to  trust  and  then  to  forget  my 
grip  on  his  shirt-collar,  he  graduated  with 
a  cane,  and  if  his  hearing  has  returned  as 
completely  as  his  power  of  locomotion,  he 
is  now  very  likely  at  the  front  again.  I 
can  imagine  nothing  more  terrifying  than 
a  bayonet  charge  by  a  thousand  Philippes. 
With  so  large  a  proportion  of  resource- 
ful, high-spirited  young  gentlemen  in  our 
ward  it  was  of  tener  a  stage  of  gayety  than 
a  vale  of  tears.  No  sooner  had  the  door 
closed  upon  the  doctor  and  the  dressing- 
cart,  early  in  the  forenoon,  than  the  talk 
of  the  day  began.  Many  were  the  topics 
discussed,  but  there  was  one  of  which  they 
never  wearied.  The  atrocious  Boche? 
Not  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  no  one  took 
the  pains  to  analyze  German  character; 
like  Dante  among  the  most  contemptible 
folk  in  hell,  my  ten  companions  merely 
looked  and  passed  by  when  they  stumbled 
on  this  subject.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
did  attention  often  rise  to  the  level  of 
generals  and  statesmen.  We  let  strategy 
and  politics  alone,  except  for  an  occa- 
sional side  glance  at  the  defection  of 
Russia  and  the  inexplicable  Irish.  But 
if  certain  colonels  and  captains  had  been 
within  hearing,  ears  would  have  tingled, 
for  no  mistake  in  tactics  escaped  criti- 
cism.   "  We  lay  here  behind  a  little  wood, 


and  the  colonel  sent  us  out  into  an  open 
field  before  our  seventy-fives  had  cleaned 
up  the  enemy's  machine  guns.  What  do 
you  think  of  that?  Then  it  was  that  I 
caught  mine."  And  thus  it  would  go, 
hour  after  hour,  and  all  very  vivid,  so 
that  I  do  not  require  moving  pictures  to 
see  a  battle  in  detail.  Every  statement 
was  confirmed  or  contradicted  or  checked 
by  the  earnest  disputants.  They  rose  on 
their  elbows  or  sat  up  in  bed.  The  ball  of 
discourse  was  passed  from  hand  to  hand, 
no  conclusion  remaining  settled  except 
the  incompetence  of  officers,  and  nothing 
being  accepted  upon  authority.  Alto- 
gether the  exercise  made  the  morning  fly 
and  gave  appetite  for  dinner.  A  debate 
more  free  from  rudeness  or  bad  feeling 
one  rarely  hears,  I  imagine,  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  or  in  Congress.  Conver- 
sation less  tainted  with  coarse  words  or 
mean  thoughts  is  not  common,  I  am  sure, 
in  city  clubs  or  among  college  students. 
This  amenity  must  be  the  more  admired 
when  it  is  remembered  that  of  the  ten 
disputants  seven  were  not  debilitated  by 
sickness,  but  were  in  the  flush  of  bodily 
health,  save  for  their  wounds,  and  were 
therefore  a  prey  to  all  the  tedium  of 
their  condition.  The  British  Tommies 
who  were  here  in  earlier  days  left  a  legend 
of  their  wild  activities.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  is  fuller  of  physical  spirits  and  re- 
quires a  more  constant  outlet  for  his 
muscular  force  than  his  French  brother  in 
arms.  The  Frenchman  is  calm,  and  time 
hangs  less  heavy  on  his  hands.  Given  a 
friend  to  talk  with,  and  he  will  spend  the 
hours  contentedly  enough.  The  refine- 
ment of  his  conversation,  its  relative 
freedom  from  oaths  and  lowness,  from 
grumbling  and  mean  personal  criticism, 
mark  him  as  one  of  the  chief  upholders  of 
civilized  intercourse.  His  education  has 
provided  him  with  matter,  and  were  this 
not  the  case  he  has  enough  observation  to 
find  it  for  himself  and  enough  skill  and 
social  sense  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

The  French  wounded  man  is  not  sen- 
timental. He  does  not  moralize  readily 
upon  his  own  misfortune  or  that  of  others. 
The  change  in  his  prospects,  sometimes  a 
fall  from  prosperity  to  the  certainty  of 
poverty  and  lifelong  helplessness,  does  not 
provoke  him  to  pessimism  or,  indeed, 
draw  from  him  any  expression  whatso- 
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ever.  He  is  not  given  to  speak  about  re-  derstand  the  difficulty.  Our  exhorters 
ligion.  I  have  often  commiserated  the  would  make  short  work  of  it,  and  we 
fine  old  chaplain,  a  naval  almoner  for  should  have  prayers  and  hymns  and  spiri- 
forty-five  years  and  decorated  with  the  tual  converse.  I  wish  either  the  abbe  or  I 
croix  de  guerre,  who  saunters  almost  daily  could  break  the  ice.  He  celebrates  mass 
through  the  ward  with  a  sailor's  uncer-  on  Sunday  mornings  at  a  very  early  hour 
tain  gait  and  shy  though  genial  address,  in  the  dental  ward,  of  which  one  end  has 
He  appears  to  wish  to.  talk  with  these  pa-  been  fitted  up  as  a  chapel,  and  a  written 
tients  about  their  soul's  salvation,  but  invitation  to  attend  is  posted  where  we 
his  modesty  shows  him  no  opening.  It  is  see  it  every  day.  But  many  of  the  men 
the  man's  business,  but  he,  honest  crea-  cannot  possibly  go,  and  a  written  invita- 
ture,  only  looks  very  kind  with  his  sea-  tion  is  easily  disregarded.  After  this  ex- 
blue  eyes,  strokes  his  white  beard,  and  hibition  of  reticence  let  no  one  try  to 
hides  his  solicitude  under  a  benign  smile  persuade  me  that  France  is  priest-ridden, 
and  commonplace  remark.  Yet  one  or  In  spite  of  his  almost  comical  backward- 
two  of  my  lads  stand  upon  the  brink  of  ness  in  presenting  his  cause,  our  abbe  is  to 
the  grave,  all  have  had  a  dreadful  glimpse  me,  and  I  believe  to  us  all,  a  very  much 
that  way,  and  even  here,  in  this  house  of  respected  figure,  and  his  visits  are  not 
mercy,  relentless  Death  pursues  the  vie-  altogether  futile.  We  see  a  real  man, 
tims  of  his  choice.  Outside  the  door  of  goodness  stamped  upon  his  wrinkled  face, 
the  next  ward  a  little  boy  has  stood  all  and  we  read  his  mind  and  know  what  he 
afternoon,  with  scared  face  and  drooping  fain  would  say.  I  say  it  to  myself  and 
arms,  while  his  mother  comes  and  goes  believe  many  of  these  boys  hear  it  in  their 
from  the  bedside  of  her  man,  who  is  dying  hearts:  " Sons  of  France,  you  have  fought 
there  behind  a  screen.  The  good  abbe  a  good  fight.  Be  faithful  to  God  as  you 
has  just  issued  from  that  room,  where  he  have  been  true  to  your  country.  In  life, 
administered  the  last  rites,  but  he  can  rise  above  misfortune.  In  death,  fils  de 
find  no  words  for  my  men,  and  I  fully  un-  France,  montez  au  ciel" 


BEFORE  THE   DAWNING 

By  Charlotte  W.  Thurston 

I  waked,  and  in  the  East — the  dark  blue  East — 
The  wise  old  moon  leaned  from  her  crescent  car 

(Ere  yet  the  Dawn  from  Night's  dark  arms  released); 
Close  at  her  side  leaned  low  one  splendid  star. 

The  gleam  of  gold  were  dull  beside  their  glow; 

Beside  their  radiancy  fire  were  pale; 
They  spoke  together — strangely  sweet  and  low; 

They  seemed  so  near,  so  near,  the  Eternal  Veil. 

I  heard  their  voices,  heard  the  rhythmic  word 
Freighted  with  music  from  the  mystic  land; 

The  leaves  stirred  softly  and  the  grasses  stirred — ■ 
But  I,  O  God,  I  could  not  understand. 
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PART  from  the  broader 
issues  of  the  campaign,  the 
interest  of  the  whole  world 
is  concentrated  on  the 
deeds  of  the  air-pilots  on 
the  Western  Front.  Thrill- 
ing aerial  combats  are  witnessed  almost 
daily,  while  even  more  take  place  at  such 
great  heights  and  in  atmospheres  so 
misty  that  the  armies  in  the  trenches 
know  nothing  of  the  encounter  until  a 
machine  comes  fluttering  or  crashing  to 
the  ground.  There  are  many,  indeed, 
who  now  regard  aerial  supremacy  as  no 
longer  a  side  issue  of  the  war  but  as  the 
paramount  factor  by  which  the  great 
struggle  will  be  determined,  and  whatever 
may  eventuate  in  this  respect,  according 
to  the  policy  pursued,  it  is  beyond  ques- 
tion that  a  decision  might  long  since  have 
been  arrived  at  if  one  side  or  the  other 
had  foreseen  the  wisdom  of  securing  an 
overwhelming  preponderance  of  air-ma- 
chines. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  stern  and 
strenuous  work  in  the  upper  empyrean, 
when  the  names  of  gallant  pilots  appear 
in  almost  every  casualty  list,  it  may 
savor  of  overboldness  to  suggest  that 
the  war  has  convincingly  established  the 
conquest  of  the  air.  Such,  however,  is 
the  contention  which  I  venture  to  put 
forward  after  a  minute  analysis  of  all  the 
factors  in  the  problem.  This  war  bris- 
tles with  anomalies,  and  while  we  have 
seen  the  men  in  the  trenches  reverting  to 
mediaeval  methods  with  grenades,  mor- 
tars, and  even  hand-to-hand  fighting,  in 
-harp  contrast  with  the  "tanks"  as  an 
ultramodern  phenomenon,  aerial  war- 
fare has  been  one  continuous  develop- 
ment of  the  science  of  flight,  and  has 
proved  to  demonstration  that  the  air  as 
such  is  effectually  mastered. 

For    our    air    casualties    are    lighting 
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casualties,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 
The  majority  are  direct;  in  other  words, 
they  are  the  result  of  gun-fire,  whether 
from  anti-aircraft  weapons  on  the  ground 
or  those  carried  by  enemy  machines. 
Under  the  head  of  indirect  fighting  losses 
are  those  which  are  concerned  with  the 
use,  in  some  cases,  of  especially  light  and 
fast  machines,  built  with  the  merest 
margin  of  stability  and  strength;  others 
are  resultant  upon  the  taking  of  extreme 
risks,  as  regards  weather  or  any  other 
conditions  which  have  to  be  faced  under 
the  stress  of  military  exigencies.  Con- 
currently, none  the  less,  with  the  heavy 
toll  of  the  air,  because  the  air  is  a  battle- 
field for  the  time  being,  there  has  grown 
up  since  August,  19 14,  an  increase  so 
extended  in  our  knowledge  of  the  science 
of  flight,  and  an  improvement  so  im- 
mense in  the  building  of  machines  and 
engines,  as  would  make  flying  a  common- 
place if  peace  were  declared  to-morrow. 
In  other  words,  the  peace-time  pilot 
would  be  provided  with  a  sound  and 
stable  machine  which  would  be  equal  to 
varying  conditions  of  wind  force,  while  so 
many  things  have  been  attempted  in  the 
air  with  success,  from  military  necessity, 
that  there  is  now  absolutely  nothing  that 
could  happen,  from  the  flying  point  of 
viewr  itself,  that  is  not  thoroughly  under- 
stood and  capable  of  being  overcome.  I  f 
we  eliminate  the  gun-fire  from  below,  the 
need  for  aerial  combats,  the  use  of  ma- 
chines so  light  that  they  could  be  broken 
in  mid-air  by  unskilful  handling,  and  the 
taking  of  the  maximum  risks  as  regards 
foggy  weather,  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  pilot  from  using  the  air  itself  as 
freely  as  he  would  the  land  and  even  more 
freely  than  the  sea. 

By  the  general  public  the  act  of  as- 
cending into  the  air  by  aeroplane  has  al- 
ways been  regarded,  in  the  first  place,  as 
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ipso  facto  a  defiance  of  the  law  of  gravity 
and  therefore  perilous.  In  the  second 
place,  even  if  it  were  assumed  that  an 
engine  could  never  fail  and  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  flight  were  so  well  understood  as 
to  make  a  journey  in  still  air  a  matter  of 
comparative  ease,  there  remained  the 
question  of  the  wind,  whether  in  respect 
of  its  velocity  or  of  the  fitful  nature  of  its 
currents.  To  take  the  second  point  first, 
because  more  readily  disposed  of,  it  may 
be  said  at  once  that  the  war  has  once  and 
forever  disclosed  the  supremacy  of  man's 
power  over  the  air.  Whereas  the  early 
aviators  were  ever  dependent  upon  favor- 
able winds  because  they  had  only  low- 
powered  engines  at  command,  the  motor 
has  now  triumphed  over  the  gale.  Wind 
strength  is  no  longer  a  deterrent,  and  our 
pilots  at  the  front  allow  nothing  to  stop 
them  in  that  respect.  It  is  true  enough 
that  references ,  may  be  seen  in  official 
despatches  from  time  to  time  to  air 
reconnoissance  being  interrupted  by  un- 
favorable weather  conditions,  but  these 
conditions  have  nothing  to  do  with  high 
winds.  Fog,  heavy  clouds,  and.  thick 
snow  are  the  airman's  bugbears,  and  for 
obvious  reasons;  and  when  the  com- 
mander-in-chief reports  that  his  airmen 
could  not  turn  out  he  is  thinking  in  the 
main  of  the  futility  of  attempts  to  recon- 
noitre when  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen, 
and  in  that  respect  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  remark  that  fog  as  an  obstacle  is  com- 
mon to  nearly  all  methods  of  locomotion 
alike. 

It  is  no  small  thing  to  have  attained 
this  definite  point  of  conquering  the  gale, 
especially  when  we  remember  how  mere 
wind  velocity  used  to  be  feared,  while  the 
atmosphere  was  also  regarded  as  a  mass 
of  treacherous  eddies,  cross  currents,  and 
" pockets"  which  made  every  journey  an 
adventure.  But  just  as  it  was  the  en- 
gine that  made  flight  possible  at  all,  so  it 
is  the  engine  which,  by  increased  power 
and  improved  design,  has  set  the  tempest 
itself  at  naught,  and  no  military  pilot 
would  ever  dream  of  declining  an  ascent 
on  the  score  of  adverse  winds,  unless 
their  force  would  prevent  his  reaching  or 
returning  from  a  distant  objective  on  the 
capacity  of  his  fuel-tank.  The  bearing  of 
this  upon  the  future  of  flying,  of  course,  is 
that  if  it  is  feasible  in  war  time  for  an 


aviator  to  ascend  in  any  weather  where 
wind  velocity  is  concerned,  flying  in  peace 
time  is  assured  of  safety  in  the  one  re- 
spect which  was  chiefly  a  source  of  fear, 
even  long  after  the  art  of  flight  had  made 
considerable  progress. 

Turning  now  to  the  question  of  the 
defiance  of  gravity  on  the  aeroplane  as 
a  heavier-than-air  machine,  it  is  patent 
that,  if  the  modern  engine  can  overcome 
the  gale  itself,  the  other  consideration  is 
of  no  account,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that, 
engine  power  apart,  there  is  something 
still  lacking  in  the  design  of  aeroplanes  as 
such  and  their  ability  to  triumph  over  the 
air  at  all  points.  Here  again,  however, 
the  war  has  established  the  invincibility 
of  the  aeroplane  in  unquestionable  fash- 
ion. Of  varieties  in  design  there  is  almost 
infinity,  though  that  has  come  about 
chiefly  from  the  desire  to  produce  ma- 
chines for  special  purposes,  or  to  combine 
a  number  of  special  purposes  in  one  and 
the  same  machine.  An  aeroplane  may  be 
built  for  quickness  in  rising,  or  for  high 
top  speed,  or  for  slow  landing,  or  for  high 
speed  at  ten  thousand  feet  as  compared 
with  ground  flying,  or  for  quick  diving,  or 
for  inherent  stability  as  the  main  factor, 
with  all  manner  of  other  considerations 
of  purely  military  value,  such  as  the  maxi- 
mum of  visibility  for  the  pilot,  the  carry- 
ing of  a  gun  or  guns,  bomb-dropping, 
scouting,  reconnoissance,  photographing, 
or  long-distance  journeying.  But  of  al- 
most every  machine  alike  the  same  thing 
may  be  said  beyond  question — that  it  can 
be  flown  in  safety;  and  for  that  matter 
there  has  never  been  much  difficulty  from 
almost  the  earliest  days  of  aviation 
science  in  providing  a  machine  that  would 
fly  in  some  fashion — it  is  the  engine  that 
has  been  the  doubtful  factor.  The  really 
remarkable  feature — and  this  is  not  gen- 
erally known — of  Louis  Bleriot's  historic 
crossing  of  the  English  Channel  in  1909 
was  the  fact  that  his  engine  had  never 
run  for  as  long  a  period  over  land  as  was 
necessary  for  the  epic  journey  from  shore 
to  shore,  and  it  may  be  added  that  the 
pilot  himself  was  so  lame  at  the  time  that 
he  could  not  walk,  though  he  was  not 
afraid  to  fly  !  Now  it  would  be  quite  easy 
to  find  men  who  would  cross  the  Channel 
on  a  machine  of  the  1909  Bleriot  design, 
albeit  reluctantly  because  of  modern  im- 
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provements,  but  not  a  man  would  dare  to 
risk  the  journey  with  the  engine  Bleriot 
employed,  even  under  the  stimulus  of  a 
reward  or  for  the  winning  of  a  wager. 

The  defiance  of  gravity,  therefore,  now 
only  remains  a  risk  in  so  far  as  concerns 
the  abnormal,  not  the  normal.  If  one 
were  to  imagine  the  practicability  of  the 
motor-vehicle  as  a  subject  for  discussion, 


Now,  engine  failure  in  mid-air,  of 
course,  at  once  and  obviously  deprives 
the  aeroplanes  of  complete  mastery  and 
may  be  a  serious  matter  when  it  occurs. 
Nothing  is  infallible  that  is  made  with 
human  hands,  and  the  fact  cannot  be  ig- 
nored that  an  aircraft  engine  may  fail  at 
times.  But  two  things  stand  out  promi- 
nently as  the  result  of  war  experience. 


Diagrai  ersal  of  position  effected  by  a  "loop. 


one  would  not  speak  of  "breakdowns" 
but  of  the  ability  of  the  normal  car  to 
cover  a  long  distance  in  a  given  reason- 
able time.  The  motorist  may  even  yet 
find  himself  occasionally  stranded  on  the 
road,  but  no  one  disputes  the  value  of  the 
automobile  as  a  means  of  locomotion. 
The  aeroplane  is  less  commonplace,  and 
probably  to  the  majority  of  people  has 
therefore  still  to  justify  itself  even  if 
considered  in  the  light  of  normal  con- 
ditions. That  the  war  has  done  this, 
however,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  when  all 
the  facts  are  impartially  reviewed,  but 
the  element  of  the  abnormal,  it  may  read- 
ily be  conceded,  appears  much  more  im- 
portant when  the  air  is  set  in  contrast 
with  -olid  ground. 


The  first  is  that  engines  have  not  only 
been  increased  in  power  but  in  reliability 
as  well.  When  a  British  machine  can  fly 
from  London  to  Constantinople  and  drop 
bombs  upon  the  Goeben,  when  German 
aeroplanes  can  cross  the  North  Sea,  bomb 
London,  and  return  over  sea  to  their  base, 
and  when  machines  are  Hying  every  night 
at  the  front  in  pitch  darkness,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  machines  and  engines  alike 
have  attained  an  amazing  degree  of  etfi- 
ciency,  and  such  as  entitles  the  item  of 
engine  failure  to  be  classed  as  abnormal 
rather  than  an  imminent  probability.  Jt 
cannot  be  doubted,  moreover,  for  a  mo- 
ment that  when  peace  prevails  and  aero- 
planes are  built  for  the  purposes  of  safe 
locomotion  alone,  the  engines  with  which 
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they  will  be  equipped  will  be  of  a  robuster 
character  than  those  employed  on  war- 
machines.  The  cutting  down  of  the  factor 
of  safety  under  present  conditions  has  in 
no  sense  been  confined  to  the  structure 


cutting  which  are  characteristic  of  fight- 
ing types. 

But  among  the  many  things  which  the 
war  has  taught  us  in  respect  of  every  de- 
partment of  flight  the  outstanding  factor 


"  Looping  the  loop." 

As  will  readily  be  seen,  the  upper  machine  has  put  itself  out  of  the  line  of  fire  from 
the  enemy  pilot's  gun. 


itself  but  is  even  visited  on  the  engine, 
and  one  well-known  British  aircraft 
motor  has  been  reduced  in  weight  since 
the  war  began  by  nearly  forty  per  cent. 
Lightness  is  priceless  in  every  part,  it  is 
true,  under  any  conditions,  but  it  is  per- 
fectly feasible  to  produce  a  highly  effi- 
cient machine  for  peace  purposes  without 
resorting  to  the  extreme  degrees  of  weigh  t- 
Vol.  LXIIL— =; 


is  the  comparative  innocuousness  of  even 
engine  failure.  Lest  the  air  expert  him- 
self should  momentarily  recoil  at  this 
statement  before  it  is  qualified,  let  it  be 
said  at  once  that  engine  failure*  is  and  al- 
ways will  be  a  vitally  serious  matter  at 
low  altitudes;  but  no  one  ever  flies  from 
choice  at  a  low  altitude  save  at  the  be- 
ginning or  ending  of  a  flight.    And  what 


The  "  tail  slide." 
The  pilot  has  Stalled  the  machine,  which  will  now  settle  down  by  the  head. 


Diagram  showing  the  stages  oi  a  "tail  slide." 

i.   Normal  Hying  position,     z.  Preparing  to  "stall."     t,  4,  5.  The  machine 
falling  by  the  head  after  being  "stalled."    6.  Straightening  up. 

niatively  it  could  have  continued  its  dive.) 
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The  aerial  skid. 

The  machine  in  the  foreground  has  swished  round  on  a  horizontal  plane  and  the  pilot  is  firing  his  gun  before  diving 

beneath  the  opposing  machine. 


was  already  discovered  before  the  war 
began  has  since  been  confirmed  and  am- 
plified in  extraordinary  measure,  namely, 
that  even  with  an  engine  out  of  action  the 
pilot  may  still  be  to  a  large  degree  master 
of  the  situation.  His  arch-enemy  it- 
self, gravity,  may  be  utilized  as  his  friend. 
And  why?  The  man  who  has  given  no 
thought  to  aviation  science  is  apt  to  re- 


gard the  air  as  though  it  were  a  vacuum, 
not  a  fluid  of  some  substance,  without 
which  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as 
flight.  Flight  is  made  possible  because  the 
aviator  can  force  himself  over  this  fluid 
by  the  power  of  his  engine  acting  through 
the  lift  of  his  planes,  and  he  will  not  fall 
so  long  as  he  maintains  a  requisite  mini- 
mum of  flying  speed.    As  a  rough  analogy 


lsf  position  of-  po(?soin&   machine 


2~<i  position  of  pursuing  Machine 


1st   POSITION     of     PUR.SUEP    MACHINE 


2.» i    POSITION    of    PURSUED  /AACHlNE 


Diagram  showing  how  an   ''aerial  skid"   is  effected. 
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one  may  take  the  case  of  the  swimmer  who 
keeps  above  water  by  the  power  of  his 
muscular  progression.  If  the  aeroplane 
engine  fails,  however,  the  force  of  gravity 
may  be  used  to  create  a  flying  speed,  al- 
ways provided  the  machine  is  high  enough 
from  the  ground.  In  other  words,  if  the 
minimum  flying  speed  of  the  particular 
machine  be  forty  miles  an  hour  and  the 


behind  the  enemy's  lines.  There  is  noth- 
ing perhaps  that  needs  to  be  impressed 
upon  the  ordinary  man  more  forcibly 
than  the  fact  that  engine  failure  does  not 
imply  a  hurtling  fall  to  earth;  if  there  is 
space  to  move  in,  the  situation  is  saved. 
When  height  is  not  available  the  case, 
of  course,  is  otherwise,  and  hence  we  find 
accidents  to  pupils  over  aerodromes  far 
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Diagram  illustrating  the  execution  of  the  so-called 
"  Immelmann  turn." 

i.    First   position  of  the  machines.      2.  The  forward  machine  preparing  to  turn  over. 
,.    Partially  over.     4.  The  forward  machine  upside  down  hut  still  travelling'  torward. 
5.   Beginning  the  dive.     0.  Completing  the  dive  and  straightening  up. 

engine  fails,  the  pilot  can  obtain  a  flying 
speed  by  gravity  itself;  that  is  to  say, 
he  allows  the  machine  to  descend  at  a 
suitable  angle  until  it  is  gliding  at,  say, 
sixty  miles  an  hour  or  any  appreciably 
higher  rate  than  the  minimum  flying 
speed.  It  is  then  under  control  again  to 
the  degree  that  it  could  be  made  to  clear 
an  obstacle,  such  as  a  belt  of  trees,  before 
once  more  approaching  its  minimum  of 
flying  speed.  In  all  probability,  however, 
the  pilot  may  discern  an  aerodrome  or 
other  suitable  landing-place  to  which  he 
can  descend  without  obstruction.  It  is 
no  matter  if  his  engine  gives  out  at  ten 
thousand  or  fifteen  thousand  feet  above 
the  earth,  he  can  glide  downward  and 
meanwhile  travel  forward  at  the  rate  of 
approximately  a  mile  to  every  one  thou- 
sand feet  of  fall,  so  that  his  case  is  far 
from  hopeless  even  if  he  runs  out  of  petrol 


more  numerous  than  at  the  front — gun- 
fire or  fighting  casualties  excepted.  If  an 
engine  gives  out  suddenly  and  the  ma- 
chine loses  its  flying  speed  at  a  low  alti- 
tude, it  may  sideslip  before  it  can  be  put 
into  a  glide,  and  that  means  a  crash  to 
earth.  But  even  catastrophes  that  have 
ended  fatally  would  often  have  had  a  dif- 
ferent result  if  the  pupil  had  thought  only 
of  himself  and  not  tried  to  save  the  ma- 
chine. The  commonest  form  of  mishap 
is  brought  about  as  follows:  Starting  on 
a  flight  the  pilot  rises  perhaps  only  sixty 
feet  when  the  engine  stops.  He  en- 
deavors to  make  a  turn  so  as  to  glide 
down,  but  has  insufficient  flying  speed, 
and  the  machine  sideslips  with  a  probably 
fatal  result.  K  he  had  let  it  drop  at  once, 
instead  of  "  banking,"  the  machine  would 
have  crashed  but  would  have  absorbed 
the  shock  through  its  landing-wheels,  and 


The  so-called   "  Immelmann  turn." 
The  lower  machine  is  turning  on  its  back,  while  travelling  forward,  preparatory  to  diving. 


he  himself  would  have  escaped.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  cleverest  and 
most  experienced  pilots  in  the  world  told 
me  only  the  other  day  that  he  would  un- 
dertake to  save  himself  even  if  he  fell 
among  the  housetops  of  a  city  provided 
he  did  not  concern  himself  about  the 
machine.  This  was  not  said  in  any  spirit 
of  vainglory — the  man's  world-wide  repu- 
tation put  him  beyond  the  necessity  for 
boasting — but  was  formulated  as  a  state- 
ment of  scientific  precision. 

The  value  of  the  vol  plane,  or  glide,  was 
well  known  long  before  the  war,  and  is 
only  emphasized  here  anew  as  a  cardinal 
factor  in  the  art  of  flying.    It  is  when  we 


come  to  the  marvellous  developments 
of  aerial  fighting  that  the  true  conquest 
of  the  air  is  revealed.  The  war  pilot 
metaphorically  dances  with  death  so  far 
as  his  enemy's  machine  gun  is  concerned, 
but  in  respect  of  his  own  machine  he  is 
dancing  to  a  totally  different  tune.  In 
a  word,  there  is  hardly  anything  which 
cannot  be  done  on  a  modern  aeroplane. 
It  can  be  put  head  downward  or  made  to 
stand  on  its  tail;  it  can  loop  the  loop  or 
do  a  tail  glide;  it  can  fly  upside  down  or 
skid  "round  in  the  air  like  a  motor-car  on 
a  slippery  pavement.  And,  above  all,  if 
it  so  happens  that  any  one  of  these  feats 
be  imperfectly  performed  and   the   ma- 
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chine  drops,  it  will  right  itself  if  it  has 
sufficient  room. 

All  these  things  can  be  illustrated  even 
by  a  model.  I  have  seen  a  man  fashion 
an  aeroplane  in  three  minutes  out  of  a 
stiff  piece  of  note-paper  and  then  make  it 
perform  any  evolution  he  pleased;  even 
when  launched  upside  down  it  would 
automatically  right  itself.  And  so  with 
the  machine  itself;  if  it  be  properly  de- 
signed and  balanced  it  is  as  self-righting 
as  a  life-boat— nay,  more  so.  The  degree 
of  inherent  stability  varies,  it  is  true,  with 
the  type  of  machine  employed,  but  purely 
from  war-time  considerations.  Just  be- 
fore the  war  began  the  inherently  stable 
machine  had  been  all  but  perfected  as 
such,  but  when  the  necessity  arose  for 
mid-air  duels  it  was  found  that 'something 
more  responsive  to  hand  control  was  fre- 
quently desired,  particularly  as  regards 
quick  diving  out  of  the  way  of  an  attack- 
ing machine.  But  most  machines  are 
more  or  less  stable,  and  can  be  righted 
from  any  position  provided  they  are  not 
damaged  by  gun-fire  or  other  cause,  pro- 
vided also  the  pilot  is  not  wounded,  and 
provided  there  is  sufficient  vertical  space 
in  which  to  manoeuvre.  If  the  pilot  is 
wounded,  a  machine  will  often  right  it- 
self even  from  a  "nose  dive,"  and  it  may 
happen  that  the  pilot  meanwhile  recovers 
consciousness.  This  was  exactly  what 
occurred  to  a  friend  of  my  own  who  was 
doubly  wounded  at  ten  thousand  feet, 
and  swooned  away,  with  a  helpless  ob- 
server on  board.  During  the  resultant 
dive  the  pilot  came  to  himself  and  land- 
ed without  a  crash.  Not  infrequently, 
moreover,  a  courageous  observer  may 
save  the  situation,  and  one  such  was 
awarded  the  Military  Cross  not  very  long 
ago  for  a  particularly  daring  feat.  The 
pilot  was  badly  wounded  and  lay  over  his 
controls,  but  while  the  aeroplane  was 
actually  diving,  under  full  engine  power, 
the  observer  scrambled  out  of  his  seat, 
hung  on  right  outside  the  bottom  plane, 
lifted  the  pilot  up,  and  pulled  the  ma- 
chine out  of  its  headlong  dive.  And  all 
this  was  effected  while  the  aeroplane  was 
descending  at  probably  a  hundred  miles 
an  hour.  In  another  case  the  pilot  was 
killed  outright,  but  the  observer  con- 
trived to  sit  over  his  dead  body  and  as- 
sume control  of  the  machine. 


Every  day  at  the  front  all  manner  of 
what  in  peace  time  would  be  regarded  as 
"circus  tricks"  are  performed  as  neces- 
sary measures  of  safety  in  the  presence  of 
hostile  machines.  With  a  view  of  illus- 
trating their  bearing  upon  aerial  fighting 
methods,  and  alike  upon  the  conquest  of 
the  air,  I  may  now  describe  in  detail  the 
chief  variations  from  ordinary  straight- 
away flying.  Let  us  first  take  the  feat, 
well  known  on  every  flying  exhibition 
ground,  of  "looping  the  loop."  A  Hun 
pilot,  we  will  suppose,  has  succeeded, 
owing  to  a  misty  atmosphere,  in  dropping 
behind  an  Allied  machine,  and  the  pilot 
of  the  latter  hears  at  close  quarters  the 
unwelcome  "  tack-tack- tack "  of  a  ma- 
chine gun.  If  he  is  not  "winged"  there 
are  many  things  he  may  do,  but  we  will 
suppose  that  he  "loops  the  loop,"  and 
meanwhile  the  oncoming  machine  passes 
beneath  him.  The  position  of  affairs  is 
thereby  reversed;  the  Allied  machine  is 
now  "sitting  on  the  tail"  of  the  Hun,  and 
may  get  in  a  vital  shot.  It  may  be,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  Allied  pilot  has 
engaged  a  Hun  in  a  direct  attack,  and 
each  may  have  an  observer  with  a 
swivel-gun.  Either  pilot  may  elect  to 
loop  in  order  to  pass  under  the  enemy 
machine,  and  thus  provide  a  fair  mark  for 
his  observer  from  below. 

A  variant  on  the  original  loop  is  the 
sideway  loop.  In  order  to  get  out  of  the 
line  of  fire  as  speedily  as  possible,  in 
the  case  of  being  attacked  unawares,  the 
pilot  swings  aside  and  loops  with  a  rolling 
motion  instead  of  in  a  vertical  circle. 
This  is  a  very  useful  expedient  for  the 
pilot  of  a  single-seater  who  has  only  his 
wits  and  skill  to  depend  upon,  whether 
for  attack  or  defense. 

The  tail  slide  is  frequently  employed 
for  the  same  purpose — that  of  causing  the 
enemy  to  overshoot  the  mark  and  so 
effect  a  reversal  of  the  positions.  The 
pilot  elevates  his  machine  just  as  if  he 
were  beginning  a  loop,  but  instead  of 
turning  over  and  completing  the  circle, 
he  allows  the  machine  to  "stall"  itself 
when  at  a  steep  forward  angle.  To  be 
exact,  it  does  not  actually  slide  back- 
ward on  its  tail ;  as  soon  as  it  is  "  stalled  " 
the  machine  is  allowed  to  fall  by  the  head 
and  the  pilot  dives.  The  enemy  has  mean- 
while passed  overhead.    The  pilot  of  the 


The  evolution  of  a 
"spinning  dive." 

i.  Stalling-  the  machine. 

2.  The  machine  falling 
by  the  head.  3.  Gyra- 
tions of  a  "spinning 
dive." 


A   "  spinning  dive." 

This  manoeuvre  is  feasible  on  many  machines,  but  is  scarcely  advisable  for  a  pilot 
easily  made  giddy. 


first  machine  is  free,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, either  to  continue  his  dive 
and  escape  to  the  ground,  if  his  is  the  in- 
ferior in  speed  or  power,  or  to  straighten 
up  and  become  the  pursuer  and  attacker. 
Another  useful  accomplishment  is  the 
"aerial  skid,"  particularly  when  a  duel 
has  actually  begun  and  the  opposing  pi- 
lots are  manoeuvring  for  position.  The 
motor-car  driver  can  produce  a  voluntary 
skid  by  a  sudden  application  of  his 
brakes;  in  kindred  fashion  the  air  pilot 
can  swish  his  machine  round  by  putting 
his  rudder  hard  over  and  simultaneously 
actuating  the  opposite  aileron  to  prevent 


the  machine  from  banking.  He  has  thus 
turned  his  machine  unexpectedly  round 
in  the  quickest  possible  fashion,  and 
brought  his  gun  into  a  more  favorable 
position,  but  is  still  on  the  same  horizontal 
plane,  which  may  suit  his  purpose  for  the 
moment  better  than  any  other  form  of 
manoeuvring.  Of  course  he  has  lost  his 
flying  speed  when  he  has  swished  round, 
and  must  be  prepared  to  dive  under  the 
opposing  machine  as  soon  as  he  has  fired 
his  gun.  The  " aerial  skid"  is  not  fea- 
sible on  every  machine,  it  is  true,  as  in 
many  cases  the  rudder  would  not  stand 
the  sudden  strain,  and  as  a  matter  of 
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fact  the  manoeuvre  was  first  employed  by 
the  Germans  on  somewhat  heavily  built 
machines  with  three-ply  tails. 

The  famous  "Immelmann  turn,"  so 
called,  is  a  remarkably  effective  feat,  and 
one  that  has  often  saved  the  situation 
for  a  pilot  under  desperate  fighting  con- 


as  he  then  was,  suddenly  realized  that  a 
Fokker  was  in  pursuit.  He  started  to 
loop  the  loop,  but  the  Fokker's  speed  had 
brought  it  so  close  that  he  feared  that  it 
would  ram  him  amidships  while  he  was 
on  the  ascending  half  of  the  circle,  and 
he  therefore  suddenly  abandoned  his  orig- 


The  rescuers  rescued. 

lane  <  oming  to  the  aid  of  a  motor-boat  which  had  been  ordered  to  shadow  the  air-machine.     (This  incident  actually  occurred 

off  the  English  coast.; 


ditions.  It  was  not,  however,  in  point  of 
fact  invented  by  the  German  pilot  of  that 
name  but  was  first  employed  in  aerial 
warfare  by  an  Englishman,  Major  Gor- 
don Bell,  one  of  the  most  experienced  and 
skilful  of  British  pioneer  airmen.  Even 
in  British  flying  circles  its  origin  is  not 
generally  known,  and  to  many  not  even 
its  exact  nature;  hence  I  may  describe 
both  as  recounted  to  me  by  Major  Gor- 
don Bell  himself.  In  August,  191 5,  Ger- 
many assumed  a  temporary  superiority 
in  the  air  by  the  introduction  of  the 
Fokker  machine,  which  was  faster  than 
many  Allied  machines  of  that  date,  and 
also  by  the  new  fighting  methods  adopted 
by  Immelmann  and  his  disciple  Boelcke. 
It  happened  one  day  that  Captain  Bell, 


inal  intention.  This  involved  a  some- 
what complicated  manoeuvre.  He  turned 
his  machine  right  over  sideways,  and 
when  it  was  upside  down,  though  still 
travelling  forward,  he  allowed  it  to  fall 
downward  by  the  head  until  it  was  in 
the  position  of  a  vertical  nose  dive.  He 
was  then  free  to  descend  as  speedily  as 
possible  to  earth.  When  he  had  had  time 
to  think  over  this  impromptu  manoeuvre 
he  realized  that  it  might  be  repeated  on 
occasion  by  intent,  and  he  first  showed 
his  own  squadron  how  to  do  it  and  then 
passed  it  on  to  other  squadrons,  having 
bestowed  upon  it,  in  a  purely  sportive 
spirit,  the  name  of  the  "  Immelmann 
turn." 
This  feat  is  employed  when  the  ma- 
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chines  are  at  such  close  quarters  that  a 
tail  glide  is  not  sufficiently  rapid,  or  when 
the  pursuing  pilot  may  be  anticipating 
that  manoeuvre  and  needs  to  be  out- 
manoeuvred by  one  of  a  different  kind. 
It  is  chiefly  useful  perhaps  when  he  is 
being  followed  by  two  faster  machines, 
the  pilots  of  which  are  watching  for  any 
ordinary  expedient  on  his  part;  the  "Im- 
melmann  turn"  would  enable  him  to  get 
out  of  the  way  more  expeditiously  than 
by  any  other  means.  The  German  pilots 
may  have  to  resort  to  any  of  these  devices 
because  of  Allied  attacks,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  British  pilots  always 
carry  on  their  reconnoitring  indepen- 
dently of  what  is  in  the  air,  and  may  have 
to  adopt  defensive  tactics  on  non-fight- 
ing machines  against  enemy  fighting 
planes.  Moreover,  a  British  righting  pilot 
will  at  any  time  go  up  and  attack  single- 
handed  a  group  of  enemy  machines,  and 
has  to  use  every  possible  expedient  until 
he  can  put  his  machine  into  a  favorable 
position.  It  is  in  no  sense  to  be  assumed 
because  one  describes  various  means, 
mostly  invented  by  British  pilots,  of  ex- 
tricating a  machine  from  an  unfavorable 
position,  that  German  pilots  are  always 
" sitting  on  the  tails"  of  British  ma- 
chines. The  Germans  prefer  to  avoid 
combat  unless  they  happen  to  have  the 
luck  of  the  clouds,  where  visibility  is 
concerned,  or  send  out  their  most  power- 
ful fighters  to  pounce  upon  machines  en- 
gaged in  photographing  or  reconnoissance 
work. 

There  is  yet  another  remarkable  feat 
which  has  been  evolved  as  a  result  of 
war-time  experience,  namely,  the  "spin- 
ning dive,"  and  nothing  perhaps  could  il- 
lustrate more  forcibly  the  extent  to  which 
the  skilled  pilot  has  assumed  the  mastery 
of  the  air.  Circumstances  may  render  it 
desirable  for  a  machine  to  drop  as  di- 
rectly as  possible  either  to  avoid  an  at- 
tack or  in  order  to  reach  a  particular 
point  below.  An  ordinary  glide  would 
carry  it  a  long  way  past  the  objective, 
while  even  a  plain  nose  dive  would  in- 
volve a  certain  amount  of  drift  during 
the  descent,  as  very  few  pilots  care  to 
dive  in  a  strictly  vertical  line.  The  pilot, 
therefore,  imparts  a  rotary  action  to  the 
machine,  and  falls  vertically  in  conse- 
quence. No  absolutely  uniform  method 
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of  putting  a  machine  into  a  spin  is  prac- 
tised, but  after  discussing  the  subject 
with  many  fighting  pilots  I  may  state  that 
the  commonest  method  is  as  follows: 
The  pilot  first  pulls  his  "joy-stick" 
right  back,  and  then,  by  operating  the 
elevator  at  its  steepest  angle,  soon 
"stalls"  the  machine,  i.  e.,  deprives  it  of 
its  flying  speed.  It  then  automatically 
settles  down  by  the  head,  but,  instead  of 
letting  it  merely  "nose  dive,"  the  pilot 
still  keeps  his  elevator  up  and  at  the  same 
time  operates  the  ailerons  of  the  opposite 
wing.  Some  pilots  would  use  the  rudder 
before  diving,  and  others  would  not  use 
the  ailerons  at  all  while  stalling  the  ma- 
chine. In  any  case,  the  elevator  becomes 
a  rudder  when  the  machine  is  vertical. 
It  therefore  sets  up  a  spin,  and  falls  in  a 
series  of  gyrations  that  to  the  uninitiated 
would  appear  to  represent  the  ultimate 
limit  of  "uncontrollability."  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  however,  the  pilot  has  only 
to  put  his  controls  in  the  neutral  position 
for  the  machine  to  right  itself,  provided 
he  has  room  enough. 

The  amount  of  fall  that  is  obligatory 
before  the  machine  will  automatically  re- 
cover from  its  spin  depends  upon  the 
weight  and  design  of  the  particular  aero- 
plane concerned.  It  may  be  a  question 
of  three  thousand  feet  or  as  little  as  one 
hundred  feet  on  the  most  suitable  type; 
the  lighter  the  machine  the  quicker  will 
be  the  recovery.  Only  a  very  badly  de- 
signed machine  would  fail  to  right  itself. 
Perfect  balance  is  essential  to  the  manoeu- 
vre, and  it  is  also  vitally  necessary  that 
the  pilot  does  not  lose  his  head.  If  he 
leaves  the  machine  to  itself,  it  will  come 
out  of  the  spin,  but  if  he  gets  anxious  and 
works  one  control  or  another,  he  may  not 
succeed  in  righting  it  at  all.  When  one 
reads,  therefore,  of  machines  at  flying 
schools  coming  down  in  a  spinning  line 
and  crashing,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
either  that  the  dive  was  begun,  volunta- 
rily or  involuntarily,  too  near  the  earth  or 
that  the  pupil  did  the  wrong  thing  instead 
of  leaving  the  controls  alone. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  for  an  oc- 
casional service-pilot  to  do  the  wrong 
thing  or  find  himself  in  an  unsuitably  de- 
signed machine,  and  an  incident  may  be 
described  in  passing  which  occurred  in  the 
North  Sea  in  the  summer  of  191 7.     A 
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German  aeroplane — a  three-seater  Gotha  speed  of  two  hundred  miles  an  hour,  with 
— dropped  into  a  spinning  dive  at  a  all  the  greater  strain  accordingly  upon  the 
height  of  fifteen  thousand  feet.  This  structure  when  the  pilot  "straightens  up." 
type  of  machine,  though  effective  as  a  The  choice  of  any  particular  expedient 
fighter  owing  to  its  equipment  of  three  among  those  enumerated  above  depends 
guns,  is  evidently  not  well  balanced,  for  upon  the  distance  between  the  machines 
the  one  in  question  never  came  out  of  the  engaged  in  combat,  their  relative  speeds 
spin  and  fell  into  the  sea.  It  took  nine  and  equipment,  the  strength  and  direction 
minutes  to  descend,  and  meanwhile  one  of  the  wind,  the  question  of  odds,  and  a 
of  the  observers  was  shot,  the  other  was  variety  of  other  considerations.  But  the 
rescued,  but  the  pilot  himself  was  under  outstanding  feature  of  aerial  warfare  is 
water  for  four  hours.  Then  the  extraor-  that  a  combat  in  mid-air  between  gun- 
dinary  fact  was  discovered  that  his  lungs  carrying  aeroplanes  is  a  duel  a  Voutrance 
were  full  of  air,  and  from  this  it  was  ob-  by  reason  of  the  weapons  employed,  and 
vious  that  the  man  had  not  been  drowned  that  the  mere  fact  that  thrilling  encoun- 
but  had  died  of  fright  before  he  struck  the  ters  of  this  kind  are  feasible  shows  that 
sea.  And  the  fact  that  he  had  died  of  the  air  itself  is  mastered.  If  two  de- 
fright  showed  clearly  enough  that  he  had  stroyers  meet  in  mid-ocean  their  respec- 
realized  his  own  helplessness  through  the  tive  captains  do  not  concern  themselves 
inefficiency  of  his  machine.  with  the  question  of  whether  their  ships 

A  material  advantage,  I  may  add,  of  will  float ;  they  know  that  the  sea  is  navi- 

this  interesting  manoeuvre  in  an  actual  gable,  and  bring  their  guns  to  bear  and 

aerial  combat  is  that  a  machine  is  very  engage  in  a  running  fight.    Similarly  the 

difficult  to  hit  while  spinning.     Hence,  a  air-pilots  know  that  an  aeroplane  will  fly 

pilot  fighting  against  odds  could  save  him-  with  proper  handling,  and  it  is  the  actual 

self  by  resorting  to  this  expedient  when  fighting  that  is  the  thing.     As  theirs  is 

nothing  else  would  suffice.    Even  if  he  incidentally   the  most  exciting  form  of 

dived  the  enemy  machines  could  follow  combat  that  is  known  to  man,  what  would 

suit,  either  by  anticipation  when  "follow-  it  amount  to  but  a  sheer  tempting  of 

ing  him  round,"  or  even  after  he  had  Providence  if,  added  to  the  risks  of  a 

caused  them  to  overshoot  their  mark,  for  machine-gun  encounter,  the  pilots  were 

they    might   be   mounted   on   machines  mounted  on  vehicles  which  could  not  be 

which  would  dive  more  quickly  than  his  counted  upon  to  sustain  them  in  the  air  ? 

own  and  could  catch  him  up.    If  he  chose  If  they  are  "winged"  as  the  result  of 

to  spin,  however,  marksmanship  would  be  effective  shooting  that  is  another  matter, 

out  of  the  question  if  they,  too,  put  their  just  as  a  naval  vessel  may  be  rendered 

machines  into  a  spin,  while  they  would  helpless  or  be  sunk  by  a  torpedo,  but  the 

find  it  difficult  enough  to  score  a  shot  if  pilot  of  an  aeroplane  may  count  upon  the 

they  merely  dived  in  direct  fashion.  air  just  as  surely  as  the  captain  of  a 

The  speed  at  which  an  aeroplane  spins,  vessel  counts  upon  the  sea,  and,  in  point 

by  the  way,  is  variable  according  to  cir-  of  fact,  with  a  much  larger  field  of  opera- 

cumstances,  and  naturally  appears  more  tion  in  the  use  of  the  former,  for  he  can 

rapid  to  the  pilot  himself  than  to  the  spec-  move  in  three  dimensions  instead  of  only 

tator.    One  famous  pilot  tells- me  that  out  two. 

of  curiosity  he  once  timed  himself,  having  If  we  visualize,  however,  the  countless 

previously   estimated   that  his   machine  marvellous  achievements  that  are  daily 

would  make  one  complete  turn  in  about  performed  by  airmen  at  the  front,  and 

four  seconds.    Actual  test  by  the  watch,  then  reflect  upon  the  huge  array  of  ab- 

however,  revealed  the  fact  that  the  pilot's  normal  factors   that  will  be  eliminated 

own  sensations  were  illusory,  for  the  ro-  when  the  war  is  over,  it  is  impossible  to 

tary  movement  occupied  just  under  ten  accept  any  other  conclusion  than   that 

seconds.     One  other  fact  which  may  be  flying   under  peace  conditions  will   not 

mentioned  in  connection  with  the  spin  only  be  a  safe  but  also  a  widely  adopted 

is  that,  as  it  is  much  slower,  it  is  safer  means  of  locomotion.     And  if  any  one 

than   a  headlong  dive,   the  velocity  of  perchance  may  here  interject  the  remark 

which  mav  on  certain  machines  attain  a  that  the  sea  must  needs  be  considered  as 
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well  as  the  land,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  comfortably  weathering   the  gale  aloft, 

that  even  more  wonderful  developments  the  motor-boat  was  rocking  down  below 

have  taken  place  since  the  war  began  in  to  such  a  tune  that  she  eventually  heeled 

the  production  of  amazingly  efficient  sea-  right  over.     Down  came   the  seaplane, 

planes  than  in  respect  of  land-machines.  " landed"  neatly  on  the  roaring  sea,  took 

Which  brings  me  to  a  story  by  way  of  the  crew  of  nine  from  the  upturned  boat, 

a  final  word.     At  a  certain  British  port  and  then  ascended  with  this  formidable 

a  big  seaplane  turned  out  for  trial  on  a  addition  to  her  own  load  of  five  men. 

particularly  rough  day.    The  waves  were  Heading  for  the  harbor,  the  seaplane  pilot 

over  six  feet  high,  and  the  port  commo-  even  "landed"  down  wind  instead  of  up, 

dore  ordered  a  motor-boat  to  be  in  at-  " taxied"  up  to  a  vessel  in  harbor,  and 

tendance,  as  he  regarded  a  capsize  for  deposited  the  half -drowned  men  in  safety 

the  seaplane  as  inevitable  when  she  tried  with  a  cordial  "Thank  you  very  much  for 

to  "land."     But  while  the  seaplane  was  rescuing  us!" 


MY    ENEMY 
By  Badger  Clark 

All  morning  through  the  mesa's  glare 
After  his  crouching  back  I  clattered, 

And  quick  shots  cut  the  heavy  air 
And  on  the  rocks  the  hot  lead  spattered. 

A  dollar  crimped,  a  tongue  too  free — 
My  enemy  !     My  enemy ! 

He  reined  beside  a  rattlers'  den 
And  faced  me  there  to  fix  the  winning. 

I  wished  that  he  would  turn  again, 
For  it  was  hard  to  kill  him  grinning. 

His  hands  were  empty,  I  could  see. 
My  enemy !     My  enemy ! 

He  pointed  up;  he  pointed  back. 
I  looked,  and  half  forgot  my  hating. 

A  coyote  sneaked  along  our  track, 
A  buzzard  hung  above  us,  waiting. 

"Are  we  four  all  akin?"  said  he. 
My  enemy  !     My  enemy ! 

The  coyote  crossed  the  desert's  rim, . 
The  buzzard  circled  up  and  faded. 

I  halved  my  only  smoke  with  him 
And  when  dark  found  us  limp  and  jaded, 

He  sat  and  kept  the  fire  for  me, 
My  enemy  I     My  enemy! 


A    RUNAWAY   WOMAN 


BY    LOUIS    DODGE 

Author  of  "  Bonnie  May,"   "Children  of  the  Desert,"  etc. 
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SUSAN 

OME  people  run  away  from 
duty,  some  from  danger. 
The  reader  will  be  per- 
mitted to  judge  what  it 
was  that  Susan  Herkimer 
ran  away  from. 
At  the  moment  when  her  story  became 
of  positive  rather  than  merely  negative 
qualities  she  sat  by  a  second-story  win- 
dow looking  down  upon  a  mean  street. 
She  was  revolving  in  her  mind  a  momen- 
tous conclusion.  She  had  decided  to  run 
away. 

That  street  which  she  looked  down 
upon  was  sufficient  to  create  in  any  mind 
the  desire  to  run  away.  It  was  the  sort  of 
obscure  thoroughfare  which  harbors  light 
housekeepers  and  neglected  children  and 
the  type  of  men  who  defeat  the  purposes 
of  popular  government. 

It  was  quite  late  at  night — a  Saturday 
night.  There  were  not  a  great  many 
people  visible  from  the  window  at  which 
Susan  sat.  On  the  front  steps  across  the 
street  there  were -a  few  couples  whose  be- 
havior was  quiet  and  furtive  in  the  main, 
though  occasionally  a  woman's  shrill 
laughter  pierced  the  quietude.  At  inter- 
vals pedestrians  appeared  and  disap- 
peared along  the  street,  walking  moodily 
and  unsteadily,  but  these  were  diminish- 
ing in  number. 

Yet  Susan  was  conscious  of  the  prox- 
imity of  a  multitude  of  persons,  all  living 
hidden  and  unlovely  lives.  Doors  opened 
and  shut  in  a  mysterious  fashion  in  the 
house  in  which  she  lived;  footsteps 
sounded  in  the  halls  above  her  or  be- 
neath her  or  on  her  own  floor,  and  paused, 
and  resumed  their  progress  cautiously. 
Across  the  street  curtains  stirred  here  and 
there  and  lights  appeared  and  vanished. 
Now,  as  Susan  watched,  a  woman  just 
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opposite  her  leaned  out  of  a  window 
and  scanned  the  street  up  and  down  and 
then  withdrew  and  pulled  the  blind  down. 

It  was  difficult  for  Susan  to  withdraw 
her  gaze  from  the  picture  which  was 
spread  before  her;  it  was  still  more  diffi- 
cult for  her  to  withdraw  her  consciousness 
from  the  activities  which  she  could  not 
see.  But  she  meant  to  escape  from  it  all. 
For  two  years  she  had  tested  life  as  it  was 
lived  in  Pleasant  Lane,  and  she  had  found 
it  unbearable.  Now,  as  she  waited  for 
Herkimer  to  come  home,  she  knew  that 
at  last  she  was  to  be  free,  and  that  when 
another  Saturday  night  came  it  would  not 
matter  to  her  whether  he  came  home  or 
not. 

If  you  had  questioned  Susan,  employ- 
ing the  language  of  Romance,  you  would 
have  received  perplexing  answers,  no 
doubt.  Asked  if  love  had  proved  less 
blissful  than  she  had  dreamed  it  would  be, 
she  would  have  looked  at  you  blankly. 
She  would  have  discussed  her  situation 
from  an  angle  of  her  own,  using  the  terms 
of  her  own  experience.  She  would  have 
said  that  married  life  had  not  proved  sat- 
isfactory. She  would  have  explained 
that  light  housekeeping  had  not  been  en- 
joyable; that  living  in  one  room  was 
worse  than  not  living  at  all. 

Herkimer?  He  wasn't  so  bad.  He 
had  married  her  when  she  was  seventeen 
and  had  taken  her  out  of  the  factory 
where  she  had  worked  from  childhood, 
and  which  represented  another  kind  of 
life  which  was  unattractive.  There  had 
not  been  any  glamour  about  her  marriage. 
He  had  proposed  that  she  come  and  live 
with  him  on  the  light-housekeeping  plan, 
and  she  had  thought  it  would  prove  more 
acceptable  than  life  in  the  factory.  That 
was  the  way  other  girls  who  worked  in  the 
factory  had  looked  at  it,  too.  Some  had 
even  behaved  quite  strangely  when  they 
had  a  chance  to  be  married;   and  Susan 
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had  regarded  these  as  excitable  persons 
who  were  not  to  be  clearly  understood. 

But  as  for  herself,  she  was  now  tired  of 
it  all.  Herkimer  had  done  all  that  she 
had  a  right  to  expect,  save  that  he  stayed 
out  late  on  Saturday  nights,  leaving  her 
alone;  but  the  institution  itself — mar- 
riage, as  she  knew  it — was  unsatisfactory. 

She  was  going  to  give  it  up.  She  was 
going  to  wander  away  into  the  country 
and  be  free. 

In  an  adjacent  street  a  clock  in  its  tower 
struck  twelve;  and  then,  because  she 
could  not  bear  to  look  at  the  familiar  ob- 
jects in  the  room  any  longer,  Susan  arose 
with  the  intention  of  extinguishing  the 
light.  She  lifted  her  hand  heavily  to  the 
key  under  the  gas-jet — and  then  she 
stood,  suddenly  arrested,  with  no  will  for 
the  moment  to  carry  out  her  purpose. 
She  had  glanced  toward  the  bureau,  with 
its  rather  large  mirror;  and  there  she  saw 
her  reflection,  with  the  light  falling  full  on 
her  face. 

Something  in  her  posture,  in  her  expres- 
sion, gave  her  a  quality  of  beauty  which 
she  had  been  unaware  of.  She  might 
have  been  a  statue  of  pensive  womanhood 
reaching  vainly  for  happiness.  Her  figure 
was  softly  eloquent  of  beauty,  of  sorrow. 
Her  face,  uplifted,  suggested  a  quest  of 
things  lovely,  unattainable.  There  was 
delicacy  of  color,  and  sombreness  of  the 
eyes,  shaded  by  heavy  lashes;  there  was  a 
kind  of  soft  severity  in  the  clearly  defined 
eyebrows;  and  she  saw  that  the  nose  and 
the  ear  and  the  chin  of  this  woman  who 
looked  back  at  her  from  the  glass  were  of  a 
certain  kind  of  delicacy.  More  than  all, 
the  lips  were  startling  in  their  revelation. 
The  lips  of  the  woman  who  looked  at  the 
arrested  Susan  were  soft,  and  pleasantly 
full,  and  wistful,  and  of  a  generous  length. 
They  were  slightly  parted  so  that  glints  of 
lustrous  teeth  were  visible,  and  in  them 
was  a  faint  cry  to  all  the  gods  for  kindness 
and  beauty.  There  was  pensive  hope  in 
them,  and  an  undaunted  quest. 

Susan  stood  transfixed  and  regarded 
this  illuminated  image  of  a  woman  with 
an  oddly  impersonal  delight — though  cer- 
tainly with  a  very  faulty  comprehension. 
The  glass  also  threw  back  softly  the  dress 
she  wore — a  garment  into  the  very  fabric 
of  which  there  was  woven  something  of 
imperishable  innocence  and  girlhood.     It 


was  a  woollen  plaid  of  rather  large  squares 
in  which  a  deep  red  and  a  lighter  red  pre- 
dominated, though  there  were  also  bars  of 
lustreless  green  and  deep  blue.  Silk  cords 
of  a  harmonious  red  were  woven  into  the 
neck  and  sleeves,  the  tasselled  ends  tied  in 
little  bow  knots.  The  garment  was  of  her 
own  making. 

With  a  long  sigh  she  turned  her  back  to 
the  looking-glass.  She  took  her  face  into 
her  hands  slowly  and  shook  her  head  as 
if  she  were  puzzled.  Beauty  did  exist. 
It  was  hers !  Surely,  oh  surely,  beyond 
the  life  she  had  known  in  the  factory  and 
in  Pleasant  Lane  there  must  be  .  .  . 

She  lifted  her  hand  again  quickly  and 
extinguished  the  light. 

The  light  in  the  street  seemed  stronger 
now,  and  she  took  her  place  at  the  window 
again.  It  seemed  good  to  have  the  room 
darkened.  For  one  thing,  people  could 
not  see  her  now  from  the  street;  and, 
moreover,  she  could  no  longer  see  all  those 
unlovely  aspects  of  the  prison  which  she 
had  inhabited  for  two  years.  It  seemed 
to  her  that  everything  in  the  room  had  be- 
come hateful.  Indeed,  she  felt  quite  sure 
that  in  after  years  she  would  think  of  it, 
and  of  the  entire  neighborhood,  with  a 
shudder.  The  people  in  the  other  rooms 
— all  light  housekeepers  like  herself  and 
Herkimer — were  not  specifically  objec- 
tionable, but  they  were  parts  of  a  hideous 
whole  and  she  would  be  glad  never  to  see 
them  again. 

Susan  was  occupying  that  place  by  the 
window  and  looking  down  on  the  street 
because  she  believed  the  man  who  pro- 
vided her  with  bed  and  board  might  be 
coming  home  at  any  minute.  There  was 
never  any  telling  at  what  hour  he  would 
come  home  on  a  Saturday  night,  but  she 
sat  and  waited  because  waiting  had  be- 
come a  habit.  Indeed,  watching  for 
Herkimer  on  a  Saturday  night  was,  in  a 
sense,  one  of  Susan's  dissipations.  She 
could  never  be  sure  of  anything  touching 
his  homecoming.  He  might  be  silent  and 
furtive,  as  so  many  other  people  in  Pleas- 
ant Lane  were,  or  he  might  be  quite  exu- 
berant and  communicative.  And  some- 
times there  was  a  scene  when  he  came. 
This  was  not  her  fault,  unless  it  may  be 
said  that  she  ought  to  have  gone  to  bed 
when  bedtime  came.  But  she  could  not 
go  to  sleep  until  he  came  home.     The  un- 
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certainty  as  to  what  time  he  would  come 
kept  her  awake.  Moreover,  she  could 
not  lock  the  door  while  he  was  out,  and 
she  was  unwilling  to  go  to  bed  with  the 
door  unlocked.  This  was  due  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  house  and  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. Yet  he  sometimes  rebuked  her 
roughly  for  staying  up.  Indeed,  Herkimer 
was  still  a  good  deal  of  a  mystery  to  Susan. 
She  knew  even  less  about  what  life  meant 
to  him  than  she  knew  about  what  life 
meant  to  her.  And  undoubtedly  there 
was  a  certain  sinister  quality  in  his  nature 
and  in  his  habits. 

The  clock  struck  one.  Rather,  the 
clocks  struck.  It  was  a  warm  night, 
though  it  was  early  in  May,  and  many 
windows,  up  and  down  the  street  on  both 
sides,  were  open.  Most  of  the  people  liv- 
ing in  the  neighborhood  had  little  nickel 
alarm-clocks;  but  a  few  had  wall  or  man- 
tel clocks  which  struck  hoarsely  or  in 
which  musical  gongs  sounded.  And  then 
there  were  the  city  clocks.  It  had  grown 
very  still. 

Down  in  the  street  men  passed  at  longer 
intervals.  There  were  no  longer  women, 
or  only  a  few.  The  men  who  passed  were 
generally  alone.  Some  walked  with  a 
kind  of  dull,  automatic  forcefulness,  with 
a  tendency  to  run  into  the  wall  or  to  over- 
step the  sidewalk.  Occasionally  one 
talked  to  himself  morosely  or  sang  fit- 
fully. A  near-by  corner,  where  cheerful 
lights  proclaimed  the  presence  of  a  dram- 
shop, was  as  a  perch  where  stragglers 
paused  to  get  their  bearings,  as  pigeons 
will  interrupt  their  flight.  Here  men 
were  going  in  or  coming  out.  Some  were 
still  energetic  and  cheerful.  They  had 
not  yet  suffered  the  running  down  of  the 
machinery  which  makes  for  sullenness  or 
a  desire  for  slumber. 

But  across  the  street  from  Susan  the 
windows  of  the  uniform  four-story  build- 
ing were  now  all  darkened.  The  light 
housekeepers  over  there  had  retired  for 
the  night;  so,  too,  had  those  young  peo- 
ple who  were  not  yet  definitely  mated 
and  who  were  known  in  the  language  of 
the  neighborhood  as  lovers.  In  Pleasant 
Lane  the  word  lovers  would  have  been 
defined  as  applying  to  two  young  peo- 
ple not  yet  living  together  openly  or  regu- 
larly. 

"I  ought  to  go  to  bed,"  Susan  mused 


drearily;  and  then  she  was  startled  by  a 
knock  at  her  door. 

It  would  be  one  of  the  other  roomers, 
certainly.     Herkimer  never  knocked. 

"  Come  in ! "  called  Susan,  not  quite 
cordially. 

The  door  opened  and  closed.  "  Alone  ?" 
The  voice  was  meddlesome  rather  than 
sympathetic,  and  Susan  did  not  respond. 
Why  answer  a  question  so  superfluous? 
Besides,  it  was  only  Mrs.  Baker,  a  widow 
who  occupied  a  near-by  room  and  whose 
presence  was  simply  exasperating. 

The  intruder  came  close  to  the  window 
and  took  a  seat  unbidden. 

"I  knew  your  husband  wasn't  here," 
she  said,  as  if  in  justification  of  her  ques- 
tion, "  though  I  thought  maybe  somebody 
else  had  run  in  to  sit  awhile." 

"How  did  you  know?"  asked  Susan 
without  turning  her  head. 

"Because  it  was  so  quiet.  You  can 
usually  hear  Herkimer." 

"I  guess  he's  no  worse  than  the  rest  of 
the  men."  Susan  was  not  lacking  in 
pride.  Besides,  she  did  not  like  Mrs. 
Baker. 

"  Oh,  I  know  that.  They're  all  alike  in 
their  bad  ways,  with  here  and  there  one 
who  has,  maybe,  good  spots." 

Susan  made  no  response  to  this. 

"  Still,  a  man's  a  man,  and  a  woman  bet- 
ter be  with  one  than  without.  They're 
like  overshoes:  you  may  be  sure  they're 
ugly,  but  when  you  want  them  you  want 
them  bad." 

Susan  looked  out  of  the  window,  up  and 
down  the  street. 

The  other  woman  continued:  "There's 
many  a  time  I  think  about  Baker  and  feel 
surprised  that  I  didn't  make  more  over 
him  when  I  had  him.  I  envy  women  that 
have  husbands.  It's  often  I  sit  alone  at 
night  and  listen  to  footsteps  on  the  street 
— and  think  of  Baker  in  his  grave,  and 
grieve  because  he  can't  never  come  back 
no  more." 

Susan  drew  back  from  the  window  and 
faced  her  visitor.  In  the  dim  light  her 
attitude  was  eloquent.  Unconsciously 
she  employed  words  which  were  almost 
poetic.  "  It's  listening  for  feet  that  might 
come  and  don't  that  eats  your  heart 
out,"  she  said.  She  relaxed  in  her  chair 
and  rocked  softly. 

Mrs.  Baker  felt  uncomfortable  in  the 
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presence  of  the  more  earnest  woman. 
After  an  interval  of  silence  she  arose  and 
went  away. 

Hours  passed.  The  street  became 
quite  silent  and  deserted.  The  lamps, 
burning  with  a  depressing  placidity,  re- 
vealed not  so  much  as  a  chance  straggler. 
And  then  at  last  there  was  the  echo  of  a 
footfall.  Along  the  pavement  it  came 
with  thrilling  distinctness.  Two  men  ap- 
peared and  stopped  at  the  door  of  Herki- 
mer's house.  There  were  voices  pitched 
in  a  low  key. 

Susan  knew  that  Herkimer  would  not 
have  lowered  his  voice  out  of  considera- 
tion for  those  who  were  asleep  near  by; 
he  would  have  done  so  only  because  he 
wished  no  one  to  overhear  the  thing  he 
had  to  say;  and  again  she  was  painfully 
oppressed  with  the  sense  of  things  fur- 
tive and  sinister  in  the  life  in  Pleasant 
Lane. 

Then  there  was  the  stealthy  sound  of 
Herkimer's  key  in  the  lock.  The  man 
who  had  been  his  companion  tramped  on. 

Susan  arose  and  lighted  the  gas.  Then 
she  took  her  place  at  the  window  again. 
Herkimer's  step  fell  rather  guardedly  in 
the  hall.     He  opened  the  door. 

He  was  not  a  bad-looking  man.  Ret- 
icence and  brute  strength  were  the  quali- 
ties you  thought  of  first  upon  regarding 
him.  He  was  of  medium  size,  yet  uncom- 
monly muscular.  He  was  older  than 
Susan  by  perhaps  a  score  of  years.  The 
surface  of  his  skin  had  much  the  appear- 
ance of  sandstone  in  its  natural  state;  and 
there  was  a  pronounced  scar  across  one 
jaw  and  down  to  the  soft  flesh  of  his 
throat.  When  he  flung  his  hat  from  him 
you  saw  that  he  had  a  shock  of  dull  black 
hair.  He  was  nervously  alert  in  his 
movements  and  his  eyes  were  almost 
harshly  penetrating. 

"  Why  didn't  you  go  to  bed  ?  "  he  asked, 
as  he  always  did  on  Saturday  nights.  He 
glanced  at  the  light  as  if  he  had  a  mind  to 
extinguish  it. 

"I  couldn't  go  to  sleep,"  replied  Susan. 
Her  own  words  fell  upon  her  ears  with  the 
monotony  of  a  knell.  She  had  spoken 
them  so  often  before.  She  turned  to 
Herkimer  a  profile  which  was  eloquent  of 
discontent.  She  did  not  try  either  to  ac- 
centuate or  to  conceal  her  mood,  as  the 
average  woman  might  have  done.     She 


was  too  discouraged  and  hopeless  to  care 
about  effects. 

Herkimer  sat  down  and  regarded  her  in 
silence.  He  had  not  the  slightest  idea 
how  deeply  resentment  and  discontent- 
ment had  been  burned  into  her  heart  and 
mind.  He  thought  only  that  she  looked 
less  attractive  than  usual,  and  wondered 
why.  He  had  come  to  believe  that  she 
had  not  changed  at  all  during  the  two 
years  they  had  lived  together.  As  a  fac- 
tory girl  she  had  been  conspicuously 
pretty,  and  with  a  quietude  and  listless- 
ness  which  had  placed  her  apart  from  the 
other  girls.  Now  he  had  the  thought,  not 
at  all  clearly  defined,  that,  if  she  had  re- 
mained the  same  on  the  surface,  there  was 
still  some  change  going  forward  in  ways 
which  were  invisible.  It  occurred  to  him 
now,  however,  that  any  other  woman  in 
her  position  would  have  upbraided  him 
shrewishly.     It  was  nearly  four  o'clock. 

He  was  touched  by  her  self-repression. 
"  Let's  go  to  bed,"  he  said  almost  humbly. 

Without  replying  she  arose  and  passed 
him  and  began  releasing  her  hair. 

"You  ought  not  to  sit  up,"  he  said. 
He  approached  her  and  put  his  arm 
around  her  waist. 

She  was  startled  by  this.  He  had 
ceased  to  be  demonstrative  long  ago.  At 
first  he  had  put  his  arm  around  her  occa- 
sionally; not  impulsively,  but  as  if  it  were 
expected  of  him.  But  he  had  dropped 
the  practice  when  he  discovered  that  it 
tended  to  confuse  rather  than  to  gratify 
her. 

She  realized,  however,  that  he  was  try- 
ing to  be  agreeable.  "You  know  I  can't 
go  to  sleep,"  she  said.  "It's  not  just 
stubbornness.  I  can't  sleep  a  wink.  The 
longer  I  try  the  wider  awake  I  get." 

He  yawned  and  wound  his  watch,  which 
needed  a  good  deal  of  winding.  He  was 
wondering  if  he  could  think  of  something 
to  say  to  her  by  way  of  conciliation  or 
atonement.  He  wished  her  to  believe 
that  he  was  not  deliberately  unmindful  of 
her.  There  were  things  which  he  could 
not  explain  to  her;  but  at  least,  he 
thought,  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  leave 
her  in  no  doubt  as  to  his  good-will  toward 
her. 

However,  he  had  a  vague  fear  that  if  he 
ventured  to  talk  she  might  become  angry 
after  all.     He  did   not  understand   her 
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moods.     She  might  be   angry  now,  for 
all  he  knew.     He  concluded  to  let  well 


enough  alone. 


II 


GOOD-BY  TO  PLEASANT  LANE 

It  was  not  Susan's  intention  to  run 
away  that  night.  She  had  not  waited 
hours  for  Herkimer's  return  home  merely 
in  order  to  desert  him.  It  was  her  inten- 
tion to  leave  the  next  Monday  morning, 
after  he  went  to  work.  A  plan  which  she 
had  been  considering  for  a  year  was  not  to 
be  spoiled  now  by  unpreparedness. 

The  idea  of  running  away  had  first  oc- 
curred to  her  on  a  spring  day,  a  year  after 
she  and  Herkimer  had  cast  their  lots  to- 
gether. She  had  grown  desperately  weary 
of  Pleasant  Lane  and  of  the  manner  of  life 
there.  She  and  Herkimer  were  no  worse 
off  than  scores  of  other  couples  near  by. 
It  was  the  color  of  life,  rather  than  any 
specific  rough  place,  that  had  discouraged 
her. 

She  might  have  urged  a  removal  into 
some  other  part  of  the  city;  but  she  knew 
that  people  like  her  and  Herkimer  could 
not  escape  from  a  certain  dismal,  never- 
varying  order  of  things.  She  felt  sure 
that  there  wasn't  enough  money  to  enable 
them  to  live  in  a  really  nice  way.  She 
thought  perhaps  Herkimer  made  enough 
at  times,  but  it  was  her  belief  that  he  spent 
a  good  deal  when  he  went  out  on  Saturday 
nights.  It  was  likely,  she  thought,  that 
he  gambled,  or  got  into  gay  company. 
She  had  heard  of  other  men  doing  such 
things.  She  did  not  know  how  much  he 
earned.  She  did  not  even  know  where 
he  worked.  He  had  told  her  that  such 
things  did  not  concern  women. 

There  had  been  a  time  when  he  worked 
at  a  certain  boiler-factory.  She  had  dis- 
covered this  through  an  accident  which 
had  occurred  to  him.  He  was  then  earn- 
ing twenty-one  dollars  a  week.  This  she 
had  learned  from  the  factory  foreman  who 
had  called,  apparently  to  make  sure  that 
Herkimer  did  not  intend  to  bring  suit 
against  the  factory  people.  Then  there 
had  been  a  strike  and  Herkimer  had  been 
out  of  work  so  long  that  his  hands  became 
quite  soft  and  white  and  he  hadn't  a  cent. 
Later  he  had  assured  her  that  everything 


was  all  right  again,  and  he  had  resumed 
the  practice  of  leaving  the  room  regularly 
in  the  morning,  clad  in  his  working  clothes. 
His  hands  remained  soft  and  white;  and 
once  when  she  spoke  of  this  he  explained 
by  saying  that  he  had  been  given  a  kind  of 
under  foremanship.  His  work,  he  told 
her,  was  not  so  hard  as  it  had  formerly 
been.  But  conditions  hadn't  been  im- 
proved at  all.  There  was  the  same  feel- 
ing of  being  cramped,  of  never  getting 
anywhere,  of  having  no  definite  aims  or 
purposes — a  feeling  of  deadly  monotony. 
And  then  came  the  day  when  she  decided 
that  it  might  be  possible  to  run  away. 

On  that  day  she  had  had  a  kind  of  vi- 
sion. She  had  looked  into  the  future  and 
had  seen  the  long  procession  of  days  with 
Herkimer  in  one  room.  She  had  pic- 
tured the  approach  of  old  age,  of  death. 
She  had  realized  how  other  men  and 
women,  living  as  she  and  Herkimer  lived, 
would  assist  at  her  funeral,  and  how  she 
would  pass  from  the  earth  like  a  fly  that 
has  fallen  and  is  swept  into  the  dust-pan. 
People  would  look  from  their  windows  as 
she  was  carried  out  of  the  door;  and  then 
they  would  immediately  forget.  They 
would  begin  to  talk  about  what  was  to  be 
got  for  supper,  or  where  they  could  spend 
an  evening  in  a  gay  and  careless  fashion. 

About  the  time  she  had  the  vision, 
which  affected  her  strangely  because  she 
was  unused  to  having  visions,  she  hap- 
pened to  see  a  picture.  It  was  quite  a  re- 
markable picture,  which  came  with  the 
Sunday  newspaper.  It  was  a  landscape 
— though  Susan  was  unfamiliar  with  that 
word — showing  gigantic  forest  trees  in  the 
foreground  and  a  running  stream  winding 
through  a  vast  field,  velvety  and  lawn-like. 
In  the  distance  there  were  cows.  The 
only  depressing  thing  in  the  picture  was  a 
church  steeple  dimly  seen  in  the  back- 
ground. Susan  felt  that  this  should  have 
been  put  into  a  different  picture.  Church 
steeples,  it  seemed  to  her,  belonged  to  the 
city,  where  there  was  weariness  and  in- 
difference, and  where  people  lived  on  the 
light-housekeeping  plan.  The  church  had 
a  purely  physical  aspect  in  Susan's  mind. 
It  was  a  kind  of  hollow  monument  which 
people  could  go  into  when  they  cared 
to — which  they  seldom  did. 

Nevertheless,  that  scene  remained  with 
her,  and  to  her  it  represented  the  country, 
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which  she  had  never  seen.  She  was  of 
that  unschooled  type  of  persons  who  look 
at  a  picture  without  noting  that  the  leaves 
are  too  green,  or  the  sky  too  blue,  or  the 
field  too  prettily  smooth,  or  that  various 
objects  bear  no  significant  relationship  to 
one  another.  The  freshness  and  bright- 
ness of  the  woods  and  fields  enraptured 
her;  the  sense  of  unlimited,  airy  space 
touched  her  imagination.  She  had  meant 
to  frame  the  picture,  but  for  some  reason 
she  had  never  done  so.  Still,  she  thought 
often  of  the  fields  and  woods,  and  in  the 
course  of  time  she  began  to  realize  fully 
the  difference  between  the  country  and 
Pleasant  Lane.  And  it  was  then  that  she 
resolved  to  run  away. 

This  resolution  was  not  to  be  carried 
out,  however,  until  she  had  solved  certain 
problems  in  her  mind.  She  meant  to  go 
to  the  country,  of  course;  but  what  could 
she  do  when  she  got  there?  Well  (she 
found  an  answer  to  this  question),  she 
could  walk  until  she  came  to  a  house,  and 
offer  to  scrub  the  steps  and  help  with  the 
housework  in  return  for  a  meal  and  a  place 
to  sleep.  During  much  of  the  day  she 
would  sit  beneath  a  tree  or  walk  in  a  field 
beside  a  stream.  Once  she  thought  of  the 
cows  in  the  picture  which  had  inspired  her 
with  the  idea  of  running  away,  and  for  a 
number  of  days  thereafter  she  was  vaguely 
troubled.  She  could  not  quite  solve  the 
problem  of  the  cows  in  the  country;  but, 
like  other  persons  with  optimistic  aims, 
she  simply  banished  the  thought  of  the 
thing  which  would  have  deterred  her  from 
doing  as  she  pleased. 

She  had  no  doubt  that  she  should  be  a 
pioneer  in  this  chosen  adventure  of  hers. 
She  had  never  heard  of  any  other  woman 
running  away  to  the  country,  though 
she  had  heard  of  countrywomen  running 
away  to  the  city — the  silly  things.  She 
had  heard  of  plenty  of  city  men,  and 
women  too,  who  had  run  away  with  other 
men  and  women;  but  they  merely  went 
to  some  other  part  of  the  city,  or  to  some 
other  city. 

Her  case  was  to  be  entirely  different. 
There  was  to  be  nothing  scandalous  or  im- 
proper in  what  she  meant  to  do.  She  was 
merely  going  on  and  on,  always  with  her 
back  to  the  city.  She  would  inquire  oc- 
casionally to  be  sure  that  she  was  not  ap- 
proaching some  other  city.     And  being 


the  only  woman  who  ever  ran  away  in  just 
the  manner  which  she  meant  to  adopt, 
she  would  surely  be  welcome  anywhere. 
Women  who  had  whole  houses  to  them- 
selves always  needed  help;  and  even  in 
the  city,  where  there  were  so  many  people, 
many  of  whom  were  out  of  work  much  of 
the  time  and  needy,  it  was  sometimes 
difficult  to  obtain  help. 

In  the  country,  therefore,  there  would 
be  no  limit  to  her  opportunities.  She  was 
even  afraid  that  she  might  have  more 
work  than  she  should  care  to  do.  She 
meant  to  insist  upon  spending  most  of  her 
time  in  the  open.  No  one  should  dissuade 
her  from  this  course  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

There  was  the  thought  of  rainy  days  to 
act  as  a  slight  deterrent;  but  this  did  not 
seem  to  Susan  a  very  serious  matter.  * 
When  the  weather  threatened  she  could 
stop  in  whatever  house  she  happened  to 
be  working  in — that  was  all.  And  when 
walking  was  bad  (she  felt  sure  there  would 
not  be  sidewalks  all  the  way)  she  could 
simply  adopt  the  same  course. 

Finally,  however,  came  the  disturbing 
thought  that  winter  would  be  a  part  of  the 
year  in  the  country  just  as  it  was  in  the 
city;  and  this  obstacle  to  a  perfectly  free 
life  seemed  for  a  time  quite  insurmount- 
able. It  seemed  to  her  that  snow  and  ice 
and  bitter  winds  were  enough  to  banish 
even  the  charm  of  the  country.  But  after 
meditating  many  hours  on  this  difficulty, 
the  right  thought  came  to  her  mind  with 
perfect  clearness.  She  should  have  to  re- 
gard the  winter  just  as  she  did  rainy  days 
— simply  as  so  much  time  lost.  She 
would  have  to  stop  wherever  she  chanced 
to  be  until  the  skies  were  fair  and  the 
winds  were  warm  again. 

There  remained  only  one  more  diffi- 
culty: the  need  of  a  little  ready  money. 
And  this  problem,  too,  she  had  solved. 
Soon  after  she  had  decided  to  run  away 
she  had  gone  shopping  with  Mrs.  Baker. 
Mrs.  Baker  had  desired  to  purchase  a  cer- 
tain bit  of  jewelry,  and  she  had  piloted 
Susan  into  a  sky-scraping  office-building 
where,  in  an  isolated  suite  of  rooms,  many 
evil-visaged  men  and  women  were  bend- 
ing over  trays  and  show-cases  filled  with 
glittering  wares.  Here  the  most  astound- 
ing bargains  were  obtainable.  What  ap- 
peared to  be  gold  rings  set  with  diamonds 
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or  other  gems  could  be  had  for  ten  cents 
each.  Plain  gold  rings  by  the  trayful 
were  offered  at  five  cents.  For  ten  cents 
you  could  get  a  great  variety  of  breast- 
pins and  scarf-pins:  butterflies  incrusted 
with  jewels;  diamond  or  ivory  crescents; 
owls'  heads  with  twinkling  brilliants  for 
eyes — a  hundred  patterns  and  designs. 

Men  who  looked  quite  incapable  of  ap- 
preciating pretty  things  were  buying  these 
articles — plain  gold  rings,  principally — 
and  Susan  asked  Mrs.  Baker  to  explain 
the  strange  situation. 

"They  are  hoboes,  innocent.  They 
have  a  scheme.  First  they  beg  a  dime  to 
get  a  bed.  Then  they  come  here  and  buy 
a  ring.  Then  they  sell  the  ring  to  some 
easy  one  on  the  street.  They  say  they 
have  had  better  days  and  that  the  ring  is 
all  they  have  left.  They  get  fifty  cents 
for  it;  and  then  they  go  where  they  can 
buy  drinks." 

Susan  opened  her  eyes  wide.  Of  the 
world's  squalor  she  knew  much;  but  of  its 
petty  strategies  she  knew  almost  nothing. 

"You  don't  want  to  try  it  yourself,  do 
you?"  taunted  Mrs.  Baker. 

Susan  blushed.  "I  should  say  not!" 
she  responded. 

Nevertheless,  an  idea  came  to  her.  If 
she  could  only  buy  a  quantity  of  this 
jewelry  she  need  never  want  for  a  cordial 
welcome  in  the  country,  where  she  felt 
sure  the  people  would  be  simply  charmed 
by  such  things,  even  if  she  told  them  they 
were  worth  very  little. 

So  it  happened  that  when  she  had  re- 
moved all  the  major  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  her  contemplated  flight,  she  had  also 
removed  the  minor  obstacle  of  how  to  pay 
her  way  when  there  was  no  work  to  be 
had.  She  had  a  store  of  glittering  trin- 
kets. 

.  .  .  And  now  that  we  have  come  to  the 
end  of  Susan's  preparations,  and  to  the  end 
of  her  Saturday-night  vigil,  we  may  get 
on  to  an  account  of  her  last  day  at  home. 

Herkimer  did  not  stir  until  noon. 
Then  he  awakened  Susan  and  asked  her  to 
bring  him  a  glass  of  water.  She  did  so, 
after  which  he  turned  over  and  went  to 
sleep  again,  while  she  dressed  and  began 
preparations  for  breakfast. 

She  lighted  the  gas-stove,  jerking  her 
hand  back  from  the  inevitable  puff]  and 
put  water  on  for  the  coffee.     She  took 


eggs  and  bacon  from  the  refrigerator  and 
broke  the  eggs  and  sliced  the  bacon  and 
got  the  frying-pans  ready.  Then  she  in- 
formed Herkimer  that  it  was  time  for  him 
to  get  up.  She  did  not  put  the  eggs  and 
bacon  on  the  fire  until  she  ascertained  that 
he  had  really  got  his  sleep  out.  It  was 
not  unusual  for  him  on  Sunday  mornings 
to  turn  over  and  go  to  sleep  again  re- 
peatedly. 

This  morning,  however,  he  sat  up  on 
the  edge  of  the  bed  and  scratched  his  head 
and  yawned  noisily.  Whereupon  Susan 
put  the  eggs  and  bacon  in  the  pans  and 
put  the  pans  on  the  fire. 

When,  a  little  later,  he  sat  down  at  the 
table,  she  had  the  odd  sensation  of  really 
seeing  him  for  the  first  time.  There  was 
a  slight  irregularity  in  the  set  of  his  nose 
— the  result  of  a  fracture.  She  had  never 
noticed  that  before.  Nor  had  she  ever 
observed  before  how  the  corners  of  his 
mouth  were  tucked  in,  as  if  he  wished  to 
smile  at  something  but  had  decided  not 
to. 

She  had  a  sudden  disconcerting  realiza- 
tion that  he  was  not  merely  Herkimer  but 
that  he  was  a  man,  and  that,  since  they 
had  lived  together  some  two  years,  they 
belonged  together  in  an  irrevocable  man- 
ner. While  he  sat  eating,  industriously 
rather  than  heartily,  she  looked  at  him 
curiously.  It  came  to  her  very  dimly 
that  when  you  have  lived  with  a  man 
two  years  you  cannot  go  away  from  him 
without  taking  something  of  him  with 
you — without  leaving  something  of  your- 
self with  him.  But  this  was  the  vaguest 
fancy  imaginable.  She  could  not  grasp 
it  clearly  at  all.  And,  at  any  rate,  she 
wasn't  going  to  stop  at  home  now.  Her 
plans  were  all  completed. 

She  began  to  hope  that  he  would  be- 
have rather  badly  that  day — the  last  day 
they  were  to  be  together.  Her  impres- 
sion was  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  giv- 
ing her  very  little  of  his  time  on  Sundays. 
He  had  what  he  called  his  best  suit,  and 
he  usually  made  himself  quite  presentable 
in  the  afternoon.  So  arrayed,  it  was  his 
practice  to  stand  out  on  the  sidewalk,  in 
front  of  the  corner  saloon,  and  talk  to 
others  of  his  kind  who  congregated  there. 
Sometimes  he  disappeared  and  was  not  to 
be  seen  for  hours,  while  Susan  remained 
in  her  room  and  tried  to  content  herself. 
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Herkimer  had  an  idea  that  the  women  in 
the  house  ought  to  keep  one  another  com- 
pany on  such  occasions.  Perhaps  it  did 
not  occur  to  him  that  the  women  saw  far 
too  much  of  one  another  on  week-days. 

To-day,  however,  when  neglect  would 
have  been  welcome,  he  appeared  to  have 
no  desire  to  go  out.  After  breakfast  he 
slipped  warily  to  the  window  and  looked 
out — and  withdrew  into  the  room  quickly. 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked  Susan. 
She  went  to  the  window.  She  could  see 
nobody  but  a  pair  of  policemen  walking 
on  the  other  side  of  the  street. 

"Oh,  nothing,"  replied  Herkimer.  He 
drew  a  rocking-chair  away  from  the  win- 
dow and  sat  down.  He  began  to  look 
through  the  Sunday  paper.  After  a  time 
he  began  to  make  comments  on  items  on 
the  sport  page,  but  Susan  knew  he  did 
this  wholly  for  his  own  gratification.  She 
knew  nothing  about  sports.  But  later  he 
read  aloud  other  items:  anecdotes  and 
local  paragraphs  touching  people  and 
neighborhoods  known  to  them,  at  least  by 
hearsay.  She  had  to  admit  that  his  mo- 
tive in  doing  this  was  purely  unselfish. 
He  went  on  through  page  after  page,  sec- 
tion after  section.  Both  of  them  en- 
joyed all  references  to  leading  personages 
in  the  city — politicians,  financiers,  men  in 
society,  and  their  wives.  It  was  their 
way  to  believe  that  all  these  people,  men 
and  women  alike,  were  great  shams. 
They  were  agreed  that  the  women  who 
got  their  names  in  the  paper,  even  in  con- 
nection with  great  social  affairs,  were  very 
far  from  being  what  they  ought  to  be,  and 
that  their  husbands  were  oppressive  men 
and  not  honest  at  all.  Sometimes  Herki- 
mer applied  the  most  shocking  epithets  to 
these  people.  That  Susan  had  derived 
her  conceptions  in  such  cases  from  Herki- 
mer's views  and  assertions  may  be  for- 
given her  to  some  extent. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  Herkimer  lay  on 
the  bed  and  slept  soundly;  and  while  he 
slept  Susan  sat  at  the  window  and  looked 
with  faint  interest  at  the  children  who 
played  in  the  street  or  at  the  people  who 
appeared  in  windows  and  doorways' across 
the  way.  The  warmth  of  spring  was 
bringing  evidences  of  life  to  the  ancient, 
grimy  buildings,  just  as  it  does  to  bee- 
hives and  ant-hills. 

She  took  a  forlorn  view  of  all  the  street's 


aspects  finally;  for  after  to-morrow  she 
would  look  upon  them  no  more.  Once 
she  regarded  Herkimer,  deeply  slumber- 
ing. He  had  gotten  himself  into  an  al- 
most comically  boyish  attitude,  and  his 
expression  seemed  hopeless  and  pathetic 
rather  than  stolid  and  guarded,  as  it  was 
when  he  was  awake.  She  felt  a  faint 
yearning  toward  him.  After  all,  she  re- 
flected, his  lot  was  rather  hard,  too.  It 
was  really  extraordinary  how  reliable  he 
was  where  his  work  was  concerned.  He 
was  never  too  indifferent  to  go  to  work 
and  he  never  complained.  He  accepted 
his  cross  much  after  the  manner  of  an  old 
beast  of  burden. 

She  was  almost  tempted  to  wait  until 
he  awakened  and  then  to  confide  in  him 
her  plan  of  running  away  and  invite  him 
to  go  with  her.  She  had  an  idea  that  if  he 
had  planned  to  run  away  he  would  almost 
certainly  have  asked  her  to  go  too. 

Still,  it  would  not  seem  quite  like  run- 
ning away  if  she  asked  him  to  go,  and  she 
was  really  anxious  to  run  away.  Besides, 
it  was  more  than  likely  that  he  would  dis- 
approve of  the  plan,  and  then  she  would 
have  to  remain  at  home.  Moreover,  it 
was  doubtful  if  he  would  care  for  the 
country  as  she  meant  to  care  for  it,  even  if 
she  could  persuade  him  to  accompany 
her.  He  would  be  quite  sure  to  complain 
the  first  time  it  rained,  if  they  had  to 
walk  a  little  farther  than  usual  to  get 
supper.  It  would  be  too  much  trouble 
to  make  him  see  this  sort  of  handicap  as 
she  saw  it. 

Then  she  thought  again'  of  the  long 
Saturday  nights  when  she  had  waited  for 
him,  and  the  moment  of  compassion 
passed.  Their  lives  need  not  have  been 
all  that  they  had  been  if  Herkimer  had 
been  willing  to  manage  differently. 
Therefore,  let  him  stay  in  the  city !  She 
would  go  to  the  country  alone.  She  alone 
would  be  free. 

When  she  began  frying  a  chicken  for 
supper  Herkimer  awoke.  He  sat  up  and 
rubbed  his  eyes. 

"How  do?"  he  asked  hoarsely.  The 
greeting  was  humorous  in  its  intention, 
as  Susan  knew  from  long  familiarity  with 
her  husband's  ways.  He  was  disposed  to 
be  friendly. 

"Better  stir  yourself,"  said  Susan. 
"I'll  be  ready  in  a  minute." 
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Herkimer  yawned  prodigiously.  "Oh 
— piffle!"  he  exclaimed.  This  was  an 
acknowledgment  that  the  light-house- 
keeping way  of  living  was  not  really  a 
gay  matter,  even  to  him. 

From  the  same  receptacle  from  which 
Susan  had  taken  the  chicken  Herkimer 
now  produced  a  bottle  of  beer,  beautifully 
beaded.     "Have  one?"  he  asked. 

"I  don't  care  for  a  whole  bottle," 
Susan  answered.  "If  there's  any  left 
I'll  take  a  sip  of  yours." 

This  question  and  answer  were  always 
exchanged  between  them  on  Sunday 
afternoons,  at  almost  precisely  the  same 
hour.  A  mated  existence  really  does  be- 
come somewhat  monotonous. 

Soon  they  sat  down  to  supper. 

Afterward  Herkimer  went  out  and 
stood  on  the  corner  while  Susan  put  the 
supper  things  away.  He  came  back  al- 
most immediately,  somewhat  to  Susan's 
chagrin.  He  had  been  behaving  admira- 
bly all  day,  and  now  he  would  be  almost 
sure  never  to  reproach  himself  when  he 
thought  of  his  lost  wife.  Susan  was  al- 
most afraid  she  might  have  to  postpone 
her  departure  another  week.  However, 
she  felt  that  his  good  conduct  was  in  some 
degree  accidental,  and  she  refused  to  be 
moved  by  it. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  light  was  out  and 
they  were  both  fast  asleep. 

...  In  the  morning  not  a  dozen  words 
passed  between  them.  Susan  prepared 
Herkimer's  breakfast  for  him  and  told 
him  good-by  quite  indifferently* when  he 
went  away.  She  would  have  been  glad 
to  pay  some  tribute  to  the  solemnity  of 
the  occasion,  but  she  would  not  betray 
herself  by  an  unusual  word  or  deed.  A 
moody  silence  was  their  invariable  rule  on 
Monday  mornings. 

Then  Susan  set  the  room  in  order  with 
scrupulous  care.  He  should  have  no 
cause  to  reproach  her  when  he  returned 
in  the  evening.  He  should,  on  the  con- 
trary, have  cause  to  reflect  that  his  room 
had  always  been  kept  decently  in  order 
— far  more  so  than  other  rooms  in  which 
people  lived  on  the  light-housekeeping 
plan. 

It  was  nearly  noon  when  she  stood  at 
the  door  which  opened  into  the  hall.  She 
was  dressed  for  the  street.  That  was  all 
that  could  have  been  apparent  to   the 


people  in  the  house  if  any  should  notice 
her.  She  had  put  on  a  white  waist  with 
a  cloth  skirt.  The  woollen  plaid  had 
been  folded  and  put  away.  It  was  too 
nice  for  the  country,  she  believed.  She 
couldn't  think  what  would  become  of  it. 

She  looked  back  searchingly,  to  be  sure 
that  she  had  left  nothing  undone  that 
ought  to  have  been  done  before  she  set 
out  upon  the  great  adventure. 

Then  she  closed  the  door  softly  and 
went  down  the  stairway. 


Ill 


SUSAN    SINGS 

If  the  Ten  Commandments  had  been 
written  in  our  own  time  there  would  have 
been  eleven  of  them.  The  eleventh: 
Thou  shalt  turn  thine  eyes  away  from 
those  whose  humiliation  thou  canst  not 
prevent. 

Of  course  Susan  Herkimer  was  destined 
to  be  humiliated.  It  could  not  have  been 
otherwise.  So  we  shall  draw  a  veil  over 
a  period  of  some  two  weeks,  during  which 
she  was  toiling  sad-heartedly  toward  the 
land  of  her  dreams  and  becoming  more 
forlorn  and  bewildered  every  day.  Let 
us  overtake  her  on  the  eve  of  her  first 
hopeful  adventure. 

Susan  sat  on  a  warm  boulder  beside  a 
country  road.  It  was  a  day  in  May,  a 
lyric  day  of  azure  and  green,  and  the  sun 
was  low.  She  was  weeping  quietly  and 
looking  furtively  up  and  down  the  road 
to  be  sure  that  no  one  was  in  sight.  She 
was  wholly  discouraged.  In  a  measure 
she  was  terrified,  because  there  seemed 
nothing  whatever  ahead  for  her — and,  as 
for  backward  glances,  these  revealed  not 
a  single  ray  of  light. 

She  was  quite  unquestionably  out  in 
the  country  now;  but  what  had  she 
gained?  There  was  a  difference,  of 
course,  between  the  people  whom  she  now 
encountered  and  the  people  of  the  city. 
She  was  not  unconsciously  ignored.  The 
people  were  not  oblivious  to  her  existence. 
She  felt  at  times  that  it  would  be  a  relief 
to  have  them  so.  They  stared  at  her 
and  described  unfriendly  arcs  when  they 
passed  her  on  the  road.  Those  who 
spoke  to  her  frowned  as  if  they  were 
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thinking:  " You're  a  perfect  stranger  to 


us! 


In  truth  she  was  dressed  far  too  neatly 
and  was  much  too  comely  to  succeed  in 
her  strange  new  purpose.  She  carried  a 
light  bundle  of  linen  so  that  she  might 
always  appear  fresh  and  sweet;  and  her 
pretty  white  waist,  and  the  trim,  tailored 
skirt  of  cloth,  and  the  simple  straw  hat 
with  its  silk  pansies  did  not  suggest  pov- 
erty. Her  hands  were  soft  and  delicate 
compared  with  the  hands  of  the  new  race 
of  women  among  whom  she  had  come. 

The  hidden  store  of  jewelry  had  not 
been  serviceable  as  yet.  The  trading  in- 
stinct must  be  acquired,  if  indeed  it  must 
not  be  inborn;  and  the  idea  of  offering 
the  twinkling  trinkets  in  return  for  ac- 
commodations seemed  as  yet  quite  pre- 
posterous. She  would  have  given  of  her 
store  in  return  for  kindnesses  already  re- 
ceived, but  she  could  not  have  bargained 
beforehand. 

The  little  supply  of  money  with  which 
she  had  armed  herself  had  lasted  quite 
remarkably.  She  was  amazed  to  find 
how  little  she  was  charged  for  the  things 
she  needed.  When  once  she  succeeded 
in  getting  her  nose  inside  a  door,  so  to 
speak,  she  manifested  much  cleverness 
in  getting  on,  or  rather,  without  studi- 
ousness,  she  manifested  a  very  winning 
manner.  She  turned  her  hand  to  little 
tasks  which  appeared  uppermost  and 
performed  them  deftly.  Actuated  by  a 
really  honest  purpose — or  by  a  purpose 
at  least  not  dishonest — she  impressed 
most  strangers  with  a  sense  of  her  recti- 
tude. Being  faint  of  heart,  after  a  time, 
she  won  instinctive  sympathy  now  "and 
again.  Believing  that  people  must  be 
kind  to  her,  she  found  not  a  few  who 
could  not  repulse  her.  And  she  talked 
entertainingly  —  at  least  "differently." 
Most  of  the  country  people  believed  that 
she  was  quite  learned.  The  vocabulary 
of  the  city-bred  is,  perforce,  greater  than 
that  of  people  who  have  always  lived  in 
the  country. 

When  asked,  on  one  occasion,  what 
mission  it  was  that  had  brought  her 
among  strangers,  she  had  an  inspiration. 
She  gave  a  most  plausible  answer.  She 
was  about  to  take  up  the  work  of  an 
agent,  she  said,  and  she  was  not  yet  in 
the  territory  which  had  been  assigned  to 


her.  Susan  had  been  too  familiar  with 
agents  in  the  city  not  to  know  their  lan- 
guage. 

Wherever  she  stopped  she  asked  leave 
to  wash  and  iron  a  few  pieces  of  linen ;  and 
this  work  not  infrequently  led  to  the  sug- 
gestion that  she  might  do  similar  work  for 
the  household.  Sometimes  she  found  a 
house  in  which  she  was  permitted  to  re- 
main several  days;  occasionally  she  was 
given  small  sums  of  money  in  return  for 
her  services. 

Still,  she  had  caught  no  glimpse  of  the 
country  of  her  dreams.  She  had  as  yet 
found  no  fields  in  which  she  could  walk 
beside  a  stream  and  beneath  a  tree. 
Nearly  everything  had  been  disappoint- 
ing; and,  as  she  sat  on  the  warm  boulder 
beside  the  road,  weeping  softly,  she  was 
confessing  to  herself  that  she  seemed  to 
have  made  a  terrible,  an  irreparable  mis- 
take. 

She  was  aroused  by  a  realization  that 
there  had  come  a  slight  change  in  the 
temperature;  and  this  meant,  as  she  had 
learned,  that  the  sun  was  getting  low. 

The  several  houses  she  had  passed  dur- 
ing the  afternoon  had  not  seemed  at  all 
inviting;  but  now  she  realized  that  she 
must  put  out  an  anchor — that  she  must 
take  what  offered  and  make  the  best  of 
it. 

The  dust  lay  thick  in  the  road,  and  she 
made  no  noise  when  she  arose  and  pro- 
ceeded on  her  way.  The  world  was  op- 
pressively still,  and  she  became  conscious 
of  a  yearning  for  that  eternally  sustained 
note  of  the  city  life — not  for  separate, 
jarring  sounds,  perhaps,  but  for  that 
strangely  harmonious  tone  which  rises 
and  falls  where  many  noises  are. 

Then,  after  half  an  hour's  stolid  plod- 
ding, the  silence  was  broken  in  an  unex- 
pected way.  Her  feet  were  striking  a 
different  substance  —  a  road  of  hard- 
packed  sand  upon  a  foundation  of  rock. 

She  did  not  know  that  she  had  passed 
into  a  region  of  foot-hills  and  that  she  was 
close  to  a  point  in  the  highway  where  she 
could  discern  distant  mountains.  Nor 
did  she  know  that  the  real  story  of  her  life 
was  about  to  begin,  that  the  incidents  of 
her  adventurous  journey  were  about  to 
assume  coherent  form,  thereafter  to  be 
blended  in  a  significant  whole. 

She  reached  the  top  of  a  considerable 
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eminence  which  lay  in  the  way  of  her  road 
and  paused  with  something  like  appre- 
hension to  view  the  scene  beyond.  The 
sun  was  setting  and  it  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  she  should  find  a  safe 
harbor  for  the  night. 

In  the  little  valley  ahead  one  home- 
stead arose — a  homely  old  house  standing 
beneath  immense  trees  and  touched  by 
an  atmosphere  of  contentment.  An  an- 
cient rail  fence  separated  the  demain  from 
the  road,  and  over  the  fence  tangled  black- 
berry vines  grew.  The  road  described  a 
rather  generous  curve  as  it  passed  the 
gate,  and  between  the  road  and  the  gate 
an  ancient  chopping-block,  worn  almost 
through  in  the  middle  and  surrounded 
by  decaying  chips  and  soft  loam,  offered 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  here  the  wood- 
pile had  been.  A  board  walk  extended 
from  the  gate  to  the  front  door,  and  along 
the  walk  flowers  bloomed — roses,  ver- 
bena, portulaca,  violets. 

These  details  Susan  took  in  only  after 
she  had  drawn  near,  and  she  saw  them 
with  only  half  an  eye  then,  because  an 
enormous  yellow  hound  appeared  from 
the  rear  of  the  house,  trotting  with  a 
loose,  sidewise  movement,  but  with  a  pur- 
pose which  was  nevertheless  quite  direct. 
As  Susan  paused  at  the  gate  the  animal 
lifted  his  head  high  and  emitted  a  sound 
between  a  bark  and  a  howl,  and  which 
was  of  such  vigor  that  his  feet  were  some- 
what jarred  from  their  position. 

It  would  have  seemed  that  the  beast's 
noise  was  more  by  way  of  summons  than 
threat,  for  a  figure  immediately  appeared 
in  the  doorway. 

"He  won't  bite!"  were  the  reassuring 
words  which  reached  Susan,  and  when 
she  withdrew  her  glance  from  the  dog  and 
turned  it  upon  the  doorway  she  beheld  a 
wholly  benign-appearing  little  old  woman, 
who  was  smiling  with  friendliness  and 
apology. 

The  dog's  duty  done,  he  trotted  careen- 
ingly  out  of  sight;  and  Susan,  looking  into 
the  alert  yet  kindly  eyes  before  her,  felt 
that  flaming  swords  were  being  removed 
from  her  path. 

"I'm  looking  for  shelter  for  the  night," 
said  Susan,  and  she  marvelled  to  find  that 
the  tears  which  had  been  in  her  eyes  a 
little  while  ago  had  gotten,  unbidden,  into 
her  voice. 


"Oh!  And  didn't— didn't  my  sister 
send  you?"  was  the  response. 

Susan  looked  wonderingly  into  the 
friendly  eyes,  which  now  expressed  frank 
surprise.  "No,"  she  replied,  "nobody 
sent  me." 

"I  thought  maybe  .  .  .  You  see,  my 
sister  promised  to  come  over  and  help  me 
this  afternoon,  but  she  had  an  accident 
and  couldn't  come.  She  promised  to 
send  somebody  if  she  could." 

"Do  let  me  help,  then!"  cried  Susan 
with  sudden  beseechment.     • 

"Why — if  you're  a  stranger  .  .  ." 

"But  I — I'd  be  so  grateful  if  you'd  let 
me  help ! " 

"You  see,  we're  having  our  golden- 
wedding  party  to-night,  my  husband  and 
I.  It  will  be  just  neighbors  .  .  ."  She 
seemed  reluctant  to  reject  the  proffered 


service. 


I'm  sure  I  could  help — cooking  or 
waiting  on  the  table  ! " 

"You  might  come  in,"  conceded  the 
old  lady  doubtfully;  and  as  she  led  the 
way  into  the  sitting-room  she  remarked, 
not  too  pointedly  as  to  tone:  "We  don't 
see  a  great  many  strangers  along  this 
road." 

And  Susan  resorted  to  what  seemed  to 
her  an  innocent  fiction.  "I'm  working 
as  an  agent,"  she  said.  "I'm  represent- 
ing a  firm  that  makes  artificial  jewels. 
Something  new.  They're  really  quite 
cheap,  and  ever  so  pretty.  The  firm 
hopes  to  introduce  them  direct  to  the 
people  before  the  dealers  get  them." 

She  felt  that  this  statement  sounded 
absurd  beyond  measure — hopelessly  out 
of  place.  Yet  she  was  fearfully  in  ear- 
nest about  wanting  to  be  taken  in.  By 
way  of  giving  plausibility  to  what  she  had 
said  she  produced  a  package  containing 
her  wares  and  placed  it,  open,  on  a  table. 

"Oh,  they  are  pretty!"  exclaimed  the 
work-worn  old  lady.  She  inspected  a 
butterfly  with  diamonds  on .  its  wings. 
Her  eyes  were  bright  with  pleasure. 
"But  you  see,"  she  said,  "I'm  too  old  for 
things  like  these.  I've  never  had  them. 
It  would  seem  foolish-like  to  want  them 
now." 

Susan  was  touched  by  the  simple,  un- 
affected pathos  of  the  words.  She  put 
the  trinkets  away  as  if  she  were  ashamed 
of  them — of  herself.     "If  you'd  only  let 
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me  help,"  she  said,  "I'd  not  get  in  the 
way  at  all.  I  could  sit  out  under  a  tree 
while  the  party  was  going  on,  you  know. 
I  don 't  mean  for  pay.  Just  for  something 
to  eat  and  a  place  to  sleep.  I'd  try  not 
to  be  any  trouble  at  all." 

"I  don't  like  to  be  unfriendly;  but — 
well,  you  don't  look  as  if  you  were  used 
to  doing  much  kitchen  work  and  the  like, 
and  your  being  a  stranger  ..."  She 
turned  her  head  in  response  to  a  noise  in 
the  kitchen.  "Oh!"  she  cried,  and  was 
gone. 

Susan  ventured  to  follow  her.  A  ves- 
sel on  the  stove  was  boiling  over.  The 
woman  made  a  hurried  effort  to  remove 
it,  but  the  escaping  steam  reached  her 
hand  and  she  let  go.  The  vessel  de- 
scended a  few  inches  and  the  impact  sent 
a  jet  of  boiling  liquid  into  the  air.  Like 
a  lash  it  fell  across  the  work-stained  hand. 

It  did  not  seem  a  serious  matter,  yet 
Susan's  face  went  pale  from  sympathy. 
She  hurried  forward,  seizing  a  cloth  from 
a  table  as  she  advanced,  and  removed  the 
vessel.  Quickly  she  turned  to  the  woman, 
who  was  holding  one  hand  tightly  in  the 
other.  "Tell  me  where  to  find  the  soda," 
she  said.  She  took  hold  of  the  situation 
quite  as  a  matter  of  course.  Soon  she 
had  the  injured  hand  soothed  and  dressed. 
"I'm  awfully  sorry,"  she  said,  "but  I'm 
afraid  that  means  you'll  have  to  let  me 
stay  and  help  you,  after  all." 

"Well,  yes,  I  think  you  may,"  said  the 
other.  She  added,  after  a  further  scru- 
tiny of  the  younger  woman,  "I  shouldn't 
have  believed  you  could  be  so  handy, 

Miss   There,  I  don't  know  your 

name.     Mine  is  Stover." 

"Herkimer,"  said  Susan.  "Mrs.  Her- 
kimer. Yes,  I've  had  to  learn  how  to  be 
handy." 

So  it  was  that  destiny  intervened  in 
Susan's  favor. 

There  were  no  more  words.  Under  the 
guidance  of  Mrs.  Stover  Susan  assumed 
the  relationship  of  cheerful  guest  and  will- 
ing servant.  All  the  heavier  wrork  had 
been  done — the  baking,  the  scrubbing, 
the  assembling  of  extra  dishes  and  linen. 
But  many  of  the  final  details  of  prepara- 
tion had  yet  to  be  attended  to;  and  the 
older  woman  was  first  obviously  surprised, 
and  then  beamingly  confident,  as  Susan 
moved  from  kitchen  to  dining-room  and 


from  dining-room  to  kitchen,  bearing 
burdens  in  hands  which  did  not  tremble 
and  depositing  them  in  their  places  deftly 
and  unerringly. 

Once  as  she  passed  a  window  she  looked 
out  and  saw,  far  off,  the  figure  of  a  man 
who  had  re-leased  his  team  from  the 
plough  and  was  leisurely  bearing  toward 
the  house.  The  big  hound,  also  seeing,  set 
out  at  a  careening  trot  to  serve  as  escort. 
The  last  direct  rays  of  the  sun  touched 
the  field  and  the  spirit  of  repose  was 
hovering  over  the  world. 

The  celebration  proved  to  be  a  great 
success.  There  were  fifty  guests  at  least, 
Susan  thought.  She  wouldn't  have  be- 
lieved there  were  so  many  people  within 
a  score  of  miles  of  the  isolated  farmhouse. 
They  came  in  wagons  and  buggies  which 
drew  up  in  a  long  row  along  the  rail  fence 
in  front.  The  commodious  old  house  was 
thronged,  up-stairs  and  down. 

It  seemed  to  Susan  that  the  joy  of 
these  people  was  far  more  spontaneous 
than  that  of  any  gathering  she  had  ever 
seen  in  the  city.  Perhaps  because  they 
met  less  frequently  their  greetings  were 
like  those  of  brothers  and  sisters.  Their 
voices  rose  to  a  chorus  of  happiness,  while 
out  in  the  dusk  and  in  the  night  the  neigh- 
ing of  horses  and  the  contentions  of  dogs 
were  heard. 

Susan  had  noticed  that  many  of  the 
visitors  deposited  mysterious  parcels  on 
the  centre-table  in  the  front  room  upon 
their  arrival,  and,  surmising  what  this 
meant,  she  found  occasion  to  slip  into 
the  room  unobserved  and  add  to  the  pile 
of  packages  a  very  tiny  one  of  her  own. 

As  if  in  compliance  with  custom  the 
guests  pretended  to  remember  these  pack- 
ages later  in  the  evening — after  the  feast 
had  been  spread.  There  was  a  general 
exodus  to  the  sitting-room;  a  tide  of  ex- 
pectancy mounted  steadily — a  spirit  of 
childlike  joyousness  took  possession  of 
aged  men  and  women  who  forgot  to  be 
weary.  And  so  the  testimonials  were  re- 
vealed. 

Mr.  Stover  was  required  to  preside 
during  this  ceremony.  He  was  a  big  man 
who  appeared  to  have  trouble  in  getting 
his  breath;  but  he  was  buoyantly  power- 
ful of  voice  and  there  were  always  traces 
of  humor  about  his  eves. 
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Susan  had  been  swept  into  the  room 
with  the  others,  but  she  shrank  back  as 
if  with  a  feeling  of  guilt  when  her  own 
offering  was  brought  to  light:  a  breast- 
pin— a  butterfly  with  diamonds  on  its 
wings — for  Mrs.  Stover  and  a  scarf-pin — 
a  tiny  crescent  of  ivory  set  alternately 
with  diamonds  and  rubies — for  the  master 
of  the  house. 

There  were  many  cries  of  delight  when 
these  were  brought  to  view,  and  Susan, 
whose  eyes  had  been  hungrily  taking  in 
her  humble  share  of  joy,  turned  in  em- 
barrassment and  withdrew  still  farther 
from  those  friendly  people. 

But  Mrs.  Stover  had  seen  her,  and  had 
noted  the  pathetic  yearning  for  joy  and 
the  shrinking,  almost  painful  modesty, 
and  all  that  was  motherly  in  the  old  lady's 
being  asserted  itself.  "The  strange,  dear 
creature!"  she  mused. 

Then  one  of  the  little  universal  dramas 
of  the  domestic  existence  came  to  pass. 
The  master  of  the  house  almost  let  fall 
one  of  the  larger  gifts — an  ornate  vase. 
He  succeeded  in  saving  it,  but  not  until 
his  wife's  voice  had  reached  him  sharply, 
even  harshly — "  Stover  ! " 

The  tone  clearly  implied  the  accusa- 
tion: "You're  a  clumsy,  careless  fellow." 

The  old  man's  face  flushed;  he  glanced 
at  his  wife  with  eyes  which  were  gen- 
tly admonishing,  pleading,  pained.  The 
look  said  plainly:  "You  would  not  up- 
braid me  now,  before  all  our  friends !" 

And  his  wife  hastened  to  say:  "If  it 
had  been  me  I'd  have  been  sure  to  drop 
it,  Stover!"  She  spoke  graciously,  hu- 
morously. The  tiny  cloud  had  been  dis- 
pelled. And  Susan,  from  her  place  in  the 
background,  felt  her  pulses  quicken,  as  if 
she  had  been  sitting  in  a'  rather  homely 
theatre  and  had  seen  the  curtain  lift  upon 
a  lovely  picture.  This  was  what  real 
married  life  meant:  a  thoughtless  rebuke, 
perhaps,  but  the  prompt  and  earnest  bear- 
ing and  forbearing,  the  mutual  effort 
toward  a  pleasant  readjustment.  Doubt- 
less she  had  grasped  this  thought  but 
vaguely,  but  nevertheless  it  had  found  a 
harbor  in  her  mind. 

.  .  .  Later,  when  Mrs.  Stover  and 
Susan  were  alone  in  the  kitchen  for  a 
moment  the  older  woman  put  her  hands 
on  her  guest's  shoulders  and  kissed  her  on 
either  cheek.     "  You  shouldn't  have  done 


it,"  she  said;  and  there  was  a  soft  note  in 
her  voice — a  note  to  which  Susan  had 
been  a  stranger  all  her  life".  "  You  know, 
Stover  and  I  ain't  poor.  He  owns  his 
farm.  It's  not  as  if  we  couldn't  buy 
things  if  we  wanted  them  bad  enough." 

"Oh,"  responded  Susan,  really  morti- 
fied, "you  make  too  much  of  them. 
They're  just  cheap  things — I'm  bound  to 
tell  you  that.  I  couldn't  bear  to  have 
you  think  some  time  that  I  was  willing 
to  deceive  you." 

Susan  was  really  amazed  by  her  own 
frankness;  but  forces  beyond  her  com- 
prehension had  exerted  an  uplifting  effect 
upon  her. 

They  rejoined  the  company  then. 
Some  one  had  suggested  a  song.  Men 
and  women  with  perfectly  shocking  voices 
sang,  their  songs  being  of  a  type  which 
Susan  had  never  heard  before.  One  was 
about  a  hotel  fire;  one  was  about  the 
James  boys;  others  were  about  Nellie 
Gray  and  Marguerite  and  Juanita.  S usan 
felt  sure  they  wouldn't  have  been  at  all 
acceptable  in  the  city.  Yet  the  guests 
were  all  so  happy  that  she  looked  from 
face  to  face  sympathetically,  smiling  as  if 
she  found  the  comical  songs  entirely  droll, 
and  seeming  quite  pensive  when  the  selec- 
tion happened  to  be  a  sad  one. 

Then,  during  a  lull,  after  everybody 
had  made  a  somewhat  nervous  demon- 
stration over  a  young  woman  whose  song, 
according  to  general  agreement,  would 
have  been  lovely  if  she  had  not  forgotten 
and  broken  down  after  she  had  sung  the 
first  line  or  two,  Mrs.  Stover's  motherly 
voice  was  heard: 

"You  sing  something  for  us,  Mrs.  Her- . 
kimer." 

"Yes,  do!"  These  words  came  in  a 
chorus. 

"Oh,  I'm  sure  I  couldn't!"  faltered 
Susan;  but  her  eyes  betrayed  the  fact 
that  she  wished  earnestly  that  she  might 
enter  fully  into  the  pleasure  of  these 
happy  people.  She  thought  it  extraor- 
dinary that  any  one  should  sing  without 
any  instrumental  accompaniment.  The 
company  were  seated,  mostly  on  straight- 
backed  chairs,  around  the  four  walls  of 
the  room,  looking  at  one  another.  She 
thought  it  would  be  simply  terrifying, 
trying  to  sing  under  such  circumstances. 
Yet  the  indecision  remained  in  her  eyes. 


■ 


Drawn  by  George  Wright. 

She  might  be  angry  now,  for  all  he  knew.     lie  concluded  to  let  well  enough  alone. — Page  56. 
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"I  think  she'll  oblige  us!"     This  was  ence."     When  she  reached  the  end  of  it 

from  Mrs.  Stover.  she  was  almost  entirely  out  of  breath. 

Susan  had  never  thought  she  could  sing.  She  tried  to  conceal  this  condition,  and 

It  seemed  to  her  that  she  had  never  had  when  she  sang  the  words,  "For  I've  had 

any  occasion  to  sing.     Still,  she  did  know  experience,"  she  closed  one  eye  and  shook 

a  stanza  or  two  of  a  few  of  the  latest  her  head  with  an  effect  of  roguishness. 

popular  songs  which  she  had  heard  the  Her  cheeks  were  red  from  excitement  and 

children  of  Pleasant  Lane  sing.  exertion,  and  this  heightened  the  effect 

"Yes,  please  do  !"     This  was  from  the  of  her  song, 

chorus  again.     Every  eye  in  the  room  was  A  few  of  the  women  looked  a  little 

searching  her  face.  doubtful  of   the  propriety  of  singing  a 

She  decided  to  try.  She  felt  as  if  she  song  about  "experience,"  but  on  the 
were  about  to  enter  upon  some  scandalous  whole  Susan  was  the  success  of  the  eve- 
enterprise,  ning.     After  the  singing  was  finished  and 

Her  efforts  were  the  crowning  event  of  a  game  was  being  played  several  of  the 

the  evening.     "The  Message  of  the  Vi-  young  men  kept  repeating  the  line,  "For 

olet"   (one  stanza  and  the  refrain)  was  I've  had  experience!"  and  smiling  and 

heartily  applauded.     The  refrain  had  to  looking  at  her  shyly. 

be  repeated.     While  she  sang  the  silence  It  was  really  a  wonderful  event  for 

was  so  profound  that  she  could  hear  the  Susan;   a  proper  prologue  to  the  strange 

stamping  of  horses  out  in  front.     Then  drama  in  which  she  was  destined  to  play 

she  sang  a  comic  song  called  "Experi-  one  of  the  two  leading  roles. 

(To  be  continued.) 


GOD 

By  E.   H.  Sothern 

Fashioned  from  out  the  thunder  and  the  storm, 
From  darkness  and  the  terror  of  the  flood, 
With  trembling  hands  he  moulded  him  a  form, 
And  offered  up  a  sacrifice  of  blood. 
So  worshipping  the  graven  thing, 
Before  his  God  a  suppliant  he  stood. 

When  Famine  gnawed  his  entrails,  and  his  flock 

Plague-stricken  perished,  or  the  lust  to  kill, 

As  fire  consumed  him,  or  the  molten  rock 

Poured  from  the  flaming  mountain,  "  'Tis  God's  will," 

He  cried,  "whose  wrath  no  pity  hath!" 

So  prayed  he  then — the  man — so  prays  he  still. 

The  Sun,  the  Wind,  the  Tempest,  day  by  day, 
Shatter  the  idol  through  the  conquering  years; 
The  man-made  God  of  Hatred  falls  away. 
Lo !  at  its  base  a  tarn  of  human  tears ! 
P'rom  Man's  despair  see  mirrored  there 
Born  of  his  Pain — the  God  of  Love  appears; 

Whose  presence  dims  the  sunlight,  and  the  stars — 

Vast,  still,  eternal,  pitiful,  serene. 

Vanish  as  mist  the  questions  and  the  wars; 

The  lying  prophets  and  the  gods  unclean; 

As  broken  reeds,  the  savage  creeds; 

The  shrouding  desert  where  their  shrines  have  been. 


Roshine  Point  and  the  rock  of  our  salvation. 


VICTIMS    OF   A    SUBMARINE 
By  Robert  D.  Garwood 

Able  seaman  on  the  late  S.  S.   Verdi 


HAT  a  fine  mark  for  a  sub- 
marine she  will  make,"  ob- 
served my  good  pal,  Dick 
Mayo,  as  from  the  deck  of 
a  tug  we  got  our  first 
glimpse  of  the  ship  which 
promised  to  be  our  home  for  weeks  to 
come.  And  a  fine  mark  she  truly  looked 
to  be  as  she  lay  anchored  off  the  Statue 
of  Liberty,  her  midships  decks  towering 
high  above  most  of  the  craft  that  plied  the 
channel.  Out  over  the  ship's  side  a  line 
was  thrown  to  us,  the  tug  made  fast,  and 
a  moment  later  we  had  climbed  up  onto 
the  deck.  The  ship  had  only  been  waiting 
to  complete  her  complement  of  sailors, 
so  as  soon  as  we  had  gone  through  the 
formality  of  signing  the  articles  the  an- 
chor-winches began  their  monotonous 
droning,  the  shores  seemed  to  move  as  we 
gathered  headway.  Our  voyage  had  com- 
menced ! 

It   was   a   late   Sunday   afternoon   in 
August  when  we  sailed  out  of  the  peace- 


ful harbor.  As  soon  as  Dick  and  I  had 
deposited  our  dunnage  in  the  forecastle 
we  came  back  up  onto  deck  to  look  around 
the  ship  and  to  get  a  last  glimpse  of 
America.  The  ship  steamed  leisurely  out 
through  the  Narrows  and  came  to  a  stop 
off  the  last  lightship,  to  let  the  pilot  de- 
bark in  a  rowboat,  while  a  submarine- 
chaser  circled  about  us  as  a  sort  of  fare- 
well. Gradually  the  ship  picked  up  her 
former  speed  and  America  faded  slowly 
behind.  I  went  aft  and  hung  over  the 
taffrail  for  a  long  time.  The  Jersey  hills 
were  visible  for  about  three-quarters  of  an 
hour;  then  only  an  occasional  glimpse  of 
the  shore  of  Long  Island  was  to  be  had. 
The  last  rays  of  the  sun  gave  the  horizon 
a  beautiful  golden  tint;  the  land  to  the 
west  and  the  north  had  faded  from  view. 
"Good-by,  America,"  I  said  and  felt. 

Since  it  was  Sunday  we  were  not  put 
on  watch  until  the  following  morning,  and 
so  had  an  opportunity  to  survey  our  sur- 
roundings in  advance.      The  forecastle, 
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which  was  reached  by  a  narrow  compan- 
ionway  in  the  fore  part,  offered  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  neat  exterior  of  the  ship. 
My  first  impression  of  it  was  that  of  a 
little  composite  of  disarranged  bunks, 
seamen  telling  stories,  and  tobacco  smoke. 
Two  small  lights  burning  dimly  revealed 
a  double  row  of  iron  bunks  ranged  along 
the  side  of  a  low  and  narrow  compart- 
ment, which  I  knew  to  be  located  almost 
in  the  peak  of  the  ship  just  above  the 
water-line. 

Life  upon  such  a  ship  I  knew  to  be 
hard,  but  as  the  early  days  of  the  voyage 
passed  I  realized  better  what  it  meant  to 
eat,  sleep,  work,  and  live  under  such  con- 
ditions. The  toilet  facilities  for  the  sea- 
men on  this  boat  will  not  bear  descrip- 
tion. There  were  no  lavatories  for  us,  so 
that  the  only  way  we  could  wash  was  to 
take  a  bucket  back  amidships,  draw  cold 
water,  and  wash  on  deck.  Later,  when 
the  seas  began  to  break  over  the  forecastle 
deck,  we  were  almost  compelled  to  go  for 
days  without  washing,  a  thing  which  did 
not  trouble  in  the  least  most  of  the 
sailors.  The  work  was  heavy  and  hard, 
but  had  it  been  accompanied  by  good 
food  there  would  have  been  no  complaint. 
But  when  one  is  compelled  to  satisfy  a 
strong  appetite  with  salt  pork,  hard- 
boiled  beans,  dry  bread,  or  stewed  meat 
for  nine  meals  out  of  ten  he  soon  loses  his 
eagerness  to  labor.  The  food,  such  as  it 
was,  was  brought  into  the  forecastle  in 
buckets,  and  each  man  with  his  own  or 
some  one  else's  eating  gear  was  obliged  to 
scramble  for  what  he  got.  The  crew 
numbered  at  least  fourteen  different  na- 
tionalities. 

The  early  days  of  the  voyage  passed 
quickly  and  uneventfully  except  for  an 
occasional  fight,  which  broke  the  monot- 
ony of  the  work-eat-and-sleep  routine. 
Except  for  a  fog,  which  hampered  us 
the  second  day,  we  encountered  excellent 
weather  during  the  first  week.  The  air 
was  comfortably  warm  and  the  sea  was 
comparatively  smooth.  We  did  en- 
counter a  small  blow  on  the  fifth  day, 
which  was  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that 
the  deadlights  in  the  forecastle,  though 
battened  shut,  were  leaky,  for  sea  after 
sea  threw  water  into  our  little  bunk-room 
and  made  our  watches  below  extremely 
disagreeable.    That  blow,  however,  was 


of  short  duration,  and  on  Sunday  we  were 
ploughing  along  steadily  again  in  a  clear 
but  a  colder  sea. 

On  Monday,  the  ninth  day,  we  worked 
all  afternoon  in  a  cold,  driving  rain.  Be- 
fore night  the  wind  had  grown  into  a 
howling  gale,  which  was  kicking  up  tre- 
mendous seas.  I  stood  for  a  few  minutes 
that  night  in  the  shelter  of  a  forward 
deck-house,  fascinated  by  the  wildness  of 
the  waves.  The  vessel  was  running  with- 
out lights,  so  that  on  deck  it  was  pitch 
dark,  cold,  and  mighty  wet — a  terrific 
night  on  which  to  get  torpedoed.  The 
wind  howled  through  the  rigging  all 
night  as  the  vessel  dipped  her  nose  in  the 
seas.  We  were  then  within  reach  of  the 
submarines  and  the  vessel  was  stagger- 
ing along  making  little  progress  against 
the  heavy  head  wind.  The  following  noon 
the  weather  began  to  moderate  and  the 
seas  subsided  quite  rapidly.  This  day  all 
of  the  fourteen  sailors  were  relieved  from 
further  work  and  placed  in  various  sta- 
tions about  the  boat  to  keep  a  lookout 
for  submarines,  a  procedure  which  is  al- 
ways followed  in  passing  through  the 
submarine  zone.  I  was  assigned  to  a 
station  on  the  top  deck  just  abaft  the 
engine-room  skylights  and  near  my  own 
life-boat,  No.  5. 

The  weather  was  still  moderating  when 
I  came  on  watch  at  four  in  the  morning. 
The  wind  had  died  down,  but  a  very 
heavy  swell  was  running.  The  boat  was 
zigzagging  rapidly  when  I  went  below  at 
eight  o'clock  to  catch  a  little  sleep,  but 
when  I  came  on  watch  again  at  noon  I 
noticed  directly  that  the  vessel  was  run- 
ning a  straight  course.  Following  the 
usual  routine,  I  lent  a  hand  in  hauling  in 
the  log-line  and  then  went  directly  to  my 
lookout  station  on  the  top  deck. 

By  common  agreement  I  had  arranged 
to  relieve  the  lookout  man  on  the  bridge 
at  12.45,  Dut  my  dinner  of  salt  pork  had 
left  me  thirsty,  so  I  determined  to  get  a 
drink  before  relieving  him.  Laying  my 
coat  on  the  engine-room  skylights  to  dry, 
I  started  for  the  pantry  on  the  starboard 
side  of  the  ship,  abeam  the  engine-room 
and  exactly  on  the  water-level.  To  get 
there  I  was  obliged  to  descend  to  the 
third  deck  below,  go  to  the  forward  end 
of  the  ship,  and  then  descend  one  deck 
farther.    From  the  foot  of  this  last  com- 
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panionway  a  low  and  narrow  alley,  run- 
ning half  the  length  of  the  ship,  led  to  the 
pantry. 

I  was  within  probably  thirty  feet  of  the 
pantry  when,  with  a  tremendous  crash, 
the  whole  side  of  the  ship  directly  in 
front  of  me  seemed  to  be  blown  inward. 
I  was  dazed  for  a  second,  but  suddenly  I 
smelled  the  poisonous  smoke  and  heard 
the  rush  of  water  in  the  darkness.  The 
lights  had  been  extinguished  almost  si- 
multaneously with  the  explosio'n;  the 
shock  had  thrown  me  down,  but  I  hastily 
picked  myself  up  and,  holding  my  breath 
for  fear  of  suffocation,  started  to  work  my 
way  forward  through  the  belittered  alley- 
way, struggling  to  get  to  the  narrow  com- 
panion way  which  led  up  to  the  fore-deck. 
I  thought  I  should  burst  from  holding  my 
breath  before  I  saw  the  gleam  of  light 
from  the  companion  way  penetrate  the 
darkness  of  the  alley.  It  was  a  matter  of 
seconds  which  seemed  like  hours  before  I 
reached  the  open  deck  and  paused  for 
breath. 

The  engines  had  stopped  and  the  ship 
had  practically  come  to  a  standstill, 
heeled  up  on  her  side  with  a  starboard 
list  of  over  thirty  degrees,  the  water 
lapping  her  fore-deck  on  the  starboard 
side.  Like  a  wounded  and  frightened 
deer  she  seemed  as  she  lay  there  still 
shivering  from  the  impact  and  rolling  in 
the  seas.  I  was  a  little  shocked  to  note 
the  rate  at  which  she  had  begun  to  sink, 
for  I  realized  that  if  such  a  downward 
rate  continued  we  should  have  no  time  to 
launch  life-boats.  Fortunately,  however, 
she  soon  began  to  right  herself  and  then 
went  down  more  slowly. 

The  forward  deck  appeared  deserted 
when  I  first  reached  it,  but  in  a  moment  I 
saw  my  pal,  who  came  out  of  the  fore- 
castle with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  hav- 
ing first  taken  time  to  put  on  his  best 
clothes.  I  was  obliged  to  laugh  at  his  in- 
different air  and  his  observation  that 
"  the  damn  Fritzies  have  got  us  good  this 
time."  The  realization  of  this  plainly 
expressed  fact  is  a  most  peculiar  sensa- 
tion when  one  has  been  expecting  it  for 
so  long. 

Together  Dick  and  I  climbed  to  the 

next  deck  and  started  aft,  he  going  to  the 

poop  while  I  went  to  my  boat  station  on 

the  top  deck,  stopping  on  the  way  to  get 
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a  life-belt.  On  the  promenade-deck  I  en- 
countered a  confused  and  excited  crowd 
of  stewards  and  firemen  all  rushing  to 
procure  life-belts  and  get  into  the  boats. 
When  I  reached  the  falls  of  my  own  boat, 
No.  5,  where  I  had  been  standing  but  a 
moment  before  the  explosion,  I  found 
that  the  boat,  which  was  suspended  forty- 
five  feet  above  the  water-line,  had  been 
blown  into  a  thousand  pieces  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  the  torpedo  and  only  the  for- 
ward end  was  left  dangling  from  the  fall. 
Only  the  officers  and  a  few  of  the  four- 
teen sailors  were  at  their  stations  on  the 
top  deck. 

The  dense  brown  smoke  from  the  tor- 
pedo was  still  pouring  up  through  the 
gratings  and  the  ventilators  which  led 
from  the  engine-room,  and  with  it  came 
the  most  heartrending  screams  and  cries 
for  help.  Most  of  the  fourteen  men  be- 
low had  been  killed  outright  by  the  ex- 
plosion or  scalded  to  death  by  escaping 
steam;  but  some  were  evidently  caught 
below  unhurt,  yet  doomed  to  die  like  rats 
in  a  trap  as  the  boat  gradually  sank  and 
the  water  rose  in  their  prison  cell. 

But  there  was  work  to  be  done.  My 
boat  being  gone,  I  started  to  give  them  a 
hand  in  launching  No.  3,  the  one  ahead. 
This  boat,  like  the  others,  had  been  low- 
ered away  to  the  deck  below  and  lashed 
in,  and  by  this  time  it  had  been  crowded 
with  stewards  and  firemen  to  the  number 
of  thirty  or  forty,  who  had  given  us  no 
time  to  cut  the  lashings.  They  were  so 
badly  confused  that  they  paid  no  heed  to 
our  repeated  warnings  that  the  lashings 
must  be  cut.  Realizing  the  necessity  of 
acting  quickly,  one  seaman  grabbed  a 
hatchet  and  with  but  two  strokes  slashed 
the  fall  lashings.  Due  to  the  sharp  list  in 
the  ship,  the  boat  swung  quickly  outward, 
catapulting  down  between  the  boat  and 
the  ship  two  men  who  had  been  standing 
on  the  thwarts.  They  fell  like  shots  to 
the  water  below  and  reappeared  again, 
bobbing  up  and  down  in  the  swells  astern, 
one  of  them  having  apparently  broken  his 
back,  for  in  a  moment  he  slipped  out  of 
his  belt  and  disappeared. 

The  whole  incident,  which  was  over 
in  a  few  seconds,  did  not  even  interrupt 
the  work  of  launching  No.  3.  "Lower 
away!"  came  the  order  from  the  chief 
officer;  the  crowded  boat  slipped  down 
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gradually  and  in  a  moment  was  being 
thrown  violently  up  and  down  in  the 
swells.  The  only  seaman  in  the  boat 
could  not  get  at  the  blocks  to  release  the 
boat,  so  the  chief  officer  slashed  the  falls 
and  the  boatload  of  human  cargo  went 
rapidly  adrift. 

After  No.  3  had  been  cast  off  I  lingered 
for  a  time  with  a  few  others  on  the  top 
deck,  endeavoring  to  find  some  means  of 
releasing  the  imprisoned  men,  who  were 
still  screaming.  But  it  was  beyond  hu- 
man power  to  aid  them.  I  was  reluc- 
tant, too,  to  go  away  without  my  coat, 
which  some  one  had  evidently  picked  up 
in  the  scramble,  for  it  contained  my  pass- 
ports, so  I  stayed  looking  for  it  until, 
glancing  up,  I  realized  that  the  boat-deck 
was  deserted.  This  was  plainly  no  place 
to  linger,  so  I  hurried  down  to  the  main 
deck  aft,  where  I  saw  at  a  glance  that  all 
the  boats  except  one  were  already  in  the 
water.  That  was  the  little  jolly-boat  in 
which  the  seamen  are  supposed  to  make 
their  escape  after  all  the  other  boats  have 
been  launched.  I  saw  at  a  glance  that  it 
was  crowded  to  the  gunwales  with  strag- 
glers, so  I  quickly  decided  that  the  jolly- 
boat  likewise  was  no  place  for  me.  I  ran 
quickly  back  to  the  stern,  which  by  this 
time  was  only  a  few  feet  above  the  heav- 
ing surface  of  the  water,  and  there  I  saw 
the  boatswain's  boat,  which  had  just  cast 
off  but  a  few  feet  from  the  ship's  stern. 
It  was  no  time  to  deliberate,  so,  jumping 
upon  the  railing,  I  made  a  wild  leap,  grab- 
bing a  dangling  boat-fall  as  I  fell.  Very 
fortunately  a  heavy  swell  threw  the  boat 
toward  the  ship  just  far  enough  so  that 
the  boatswain,  a  powerful  Russian, 
reached  out  and  drew  me  into  the  boat. 

Even  then  there  was  little  time  to  do 
aught  but  fight  the  water;  for  the  boat, 
which  had  been  launched  without  a  plug, 
was  rapidly  filling,  and  with  a  smashed 
rudder  could  hardly  be  kept  headed  into 
the  seas.  One  sailor  had  found  a  stick 
and  was  trying  to  whittle  a  plug.  I  hast- 
ily grabbed  off  my  hat  and  handed  it  to 
him  to  fill  the  hole  until  the  plug  should 
be  recovered.  But  our  brief  labors  were  in 
vain,  for  in  a  moment  the  boat,  whirling 
around  into  the  trough  of  the  sea,  was  al- 
most completely  swamped.  Fortunately 
for  us,  two  boats  commanded  by  the  cap- 
tain and  the  chief  officer  were  close  by 


and  they  were  successful  in  taking  all  of 
us  in. 

Once  safe  in  a  boat  which  bore  some 
prospect  of  riding  the  heavy  seas  we  had 
time  to  survey  such  a  spectacle  as  few 
men  are  privileged  to  see.  The  seven 
boats  which  had  been  successfully  gotten 
away  from  the  ship  had  all  been  blown 
about  a  ship's  length  astern  and  were  now 
somewhat  scattered.  When  our  boat 
came  to  the  crest  of  a  wave  we  could  see 
the  others  dotted  around,  some  of  the 
crews  struggling  desperately  to  keep 
their  boats'  bows  into  the  waves  and  to 
get  farther  from  the  ship,  while  others 
were  struggling  as  desperately  to  pick  up 
occasional  stragglers  from  the  water. 
Ahead  of  us  lay  the  ship  like  a  wounded 
animal.  Her  engines  had  been  wrecked 
with  the  first  explosion,  so  she  had  trav- 
elled scarcely  a  length.  There  she  lay, 
rolling  heavily,  her  stern  down  badly,  her 
decks  deserted.  The  only  evidences  of 
the  late  mad  scramble  for  the  boats  were 
the  long  boat-falls  strung  out  from  the 
davits,  now  slapping  idly  against  her 
sides  with  the  swish  of  the  seas.  If  ever 
an  inanimate  thing  seemed  blessed  with  a 
soul  it  was  this  Verdi.  Fatally  wounded 
though  she  was,  she  seemed  to  resent  the 
manner  in  which  we  had  deserted  her  by 
giving  her  up  wholly  to  the  seas  which 
she  had  fought  so  nobly  since  her  birth. 

We  were  now  chiefly  concerned  with 
getting  farther  from  the  ship,  partly  to 
avoid  any  possible  suction  caused  by  her 
sinking,  but  more  to  get  out  of  reach  of 
Fritzie's  shells,  which  we  expected  at  any 
moment  to  see  popping  around  us,  so  we 
raised  the  two  masts  with  which  each  of 
our  boats  was  equipped. 

Until  this  time  we  had  observed  no 
evidences  of  the  presence  of  a  submarine 
except  the  actual  explosion  of  the  tor- 
pedo. But  while  we  were  raising  the 
masts  some  one  shouted  " Periscope!" 
and  surely  enough  there  it  was,  looking 
for  all  the  world  like  a  funnel  on  a  broom- 
handle  cutting  the  water  very  rapidly 
and  coming  apparently  straight  for  us. 
The  periscope  was  turned  to  look  us  over 
as  it  passed  by  within  a  distance  of 
probably  twenty  feet,  and  then  was  ma- 
noeuvred very  deftly  in  and  out,  examin- 
ing the  other  boats,  presumably  to  see  if 
any  of  them  mounted  a   machine  gun. 
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Then  the  periscope,  which  is  telescopic, 
was  raised  six  or  eight  feet  above  the  wa- 
ter, and  the  submarine,  still  submerged, 
passed  close  around  the  stern  of  the  ship, 
so  close  in  fact  that  I  feared  or  rather 
hoped  that  it  would  foul  the  ship's  propel- 
lers. Apparently  satisfied  that  the  ship's 
gun  on  the  stern  was  dismantled,  the  sub- 
marine disappeared  around  the  port  side 
of  the  ship  and  was  not  observed  until 
several  minutes  later,  when  it  rose  to  the 
surface  about  two  miles  off  to  the  south- 
east. 

We  had  succeeded  by  this  time  in  rais- 
ing our  two  sails,  but  unfortunately  this 
boat  also  had  a  broken  rudder,  so  we 
could  only  follow  the  wind,  which  took  us 
back  directly  across  the  stern  of  the  ship. 
The  submarine  was  now  on  the  surface, 
and  had  it  opened  fire,  as  we  momenta- 
rily expected,  we  should  have  been  di- 
rectly in  its  range.  The  captain's  boat, 
too,  had  succeeded  in  raising  sail,  so  to- 
gether we  sailed  past  the  now  helpless 
ship,  carried  against  the  seas  in  a  north- 
easterly direction.  The  other  three  boats 
which  contained  a  human  cargo  (two  had 
been  swamped  and  abandoned)  appeared 
to  be  poorly  handled,  for  they  remained 
practically  stationary  astern  of  the  ship. 

We  had  already  sailed  several  hundred 
yards  past  the  Verdi,  having  been  quite 
occupied  all  the  time  in  trimming  our 
boat  to  sail,  when  some  one  said:  "Here 
comes  Johnny  Sub!"  The  "damn  tin- 
fish,"  as  it  is  commonly  characterized, 
had  taken  a  wide  circle  to  the  eastward, 
and  was  now  coming  up  to  the  ship  from 
the  northward  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring 
it  close  to  our  boat.  I  had  read  and 
heard  so  much  of  these  marauders  of  the 
sea  that,  never  having  seen  one,  my  curi- 
osity overcame  my  timidity.  I  stood  up 
on  a  seat  and  clung  to  the  foremast  in 
order  not  to  miss  a  single  detail  of  the 
German  operations.  And  a  beautiful 
sight  it  was  to  watch  that  submarine  so 
gracefully  cut  the  seas  as  it  glided  along 
silently,  swiftly,  and  easily  toward  the 
prey  that  was  now  so  completely  within 
its  grasp. 

The  men  in  our  boat  variously  estimat- 
ed its  length  at  from  three  to  four  hun- 
dred feet.  The  only  feature  of  its  con- 
struction which  I  had  not  expected  from 
the  pictures  I  had  seen  was  a  cable  pass- 


ing over  the  conning-tower  from  the  bow 
to  the  stern,  evidently  to  brace  its  enor- 
mous length  against  the  seas.  The  single 
periscope  which  it  had  exposed  was  now 
telescoped  into  the  conning-tower  with 
the  emergency  one.  On  the  fore-deck  was 
raised  a  very  businesslike-looking  gun  of 
perhaps  four-inch  calibre.  It  came  to  a 
stop  close  enough  to  us  so  that  we  could 
see  distinctly  the  movements  of  the 
twenty-two  Fritzies  who  swarmed  out  of 
the  tower  onto  the  deck  to  watch  the 
completion  of  the  "job."  Most  of  them 
were  smoking;  some  of  them  scrutinized 
us  with  the  aid  of  glasses;  but  all  were 
perfectly  disciplined  and  spoke  no  word 
which  was  audible  to  us.  Neither  did  we 
call  to  them,  for  most  of  us  were  still 
rather  apprehensive  lest  we  be  "spurlos 
versenkt." 

The  submarine,  still  heading  toward 
the  ship,  came  to  a  stop  at  a  range  of 
probably  five  hundred  yards  and  almost 
at  the  same  moment  its  deck  gun  spoke. 
The  first  shell,  falling  short,  threw  up  an 
immense  waterspout  close  to  the  ship. 
The  second  time  that  the  German  gun 
spit  flame  there  was  a  tremendous  ex- 
plosion aboard  the  Verdi  in  the  region  of 
her  port  boilers.  Shell  after  shell  they 
hurled  into  her,  and  each  time  the  deck 
gun  belched  flame  and  barked  its  nasty 
roar  there  ensued  a  modified  volcanic 
eruption  from  some  spot  on  the  ship. 
The  explosion  of  the  seventh  shell  was  so 
loud  that  many  contended  the  ship  had 
received  a  second  torpedo,  but  I  had  seen 
clearly  the  flame  from  the  German  gun. 
The  unusually  loud  report  was  undoubt- 
edly due  to  the  shell  having  struck  the 
ammunition  piled  on  deck  for  use  in  our 
own  gun,  for  this,  though  weighing  sev- 
eral tons,  was  hurled  into  the  air  like  a 
splinter.  The  Germans  continued  their 
now  deadly  accurate  fire  at  irregular  in- 
tervals, hurling  in  all  sixteen  shells  into 
the  ship  which  had  begun  with  the  first  to 
settle  rather  rapidly  by  the  stern. 

From  the  vantage-point  of  our  little 
boat  tossed  about  in  the  heavy  seas  we 
now  witnessed  a  spectacle  so  enormous 
that  it  will  never  be  blotted  from  the 
minds  of  those  who  saw  it.  Settling  as 
she  was  by  the  stern,  the  bow  of  that 
great  ship  came  gradually  up  out  of  the 
water.    Slowly  but  steadily  she  began  to 
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stand  on  end.  In  what  seemed  but  a  few 
moments  she  was  inclined  at  an  angle  of 
about  sixty  degrees,  the  waves  lapping  at 
her  stack  as  though  eager  to  devour  her, 
while  her  bow,  pointed  skyward,  was 
reared  high  out  of  the  water.  The  place 
we  had  called  home,  the  very  bunks  we 
had  so  lately  left,  the  little  world  where 
we  had  worked  and  laughed  together  so 
carelessly  was  gradually  slipping  down 
into  the  deep  and  was  carrying  with  her, 
we  all  knew,  some  of  the  best  of  us.  Tears 
came  to  the  eyes  of  some,  while  most  of 
us  watched  eagerly  but  silently.  Once 
the  boat  had  reached  a  vertical  position 
she  seemed  to  slip  down  more  easily.  The 
foremast  went  down  horizontal.  The 
waves  licked  higher.  In  a  moment  the 
bow  slipped  quietly  underneath  the 
waves.  The  submarine,  which  by  this 
time  had  been  made  ready  for  its  dive, 
submerged  quickly  as  though  following 
its  prey  to  the  bottom  to  haunt  her  even 
in  death. 

An  indescribable  feeling  of  loneliness 
came  over  me  when  I  found  time  to  re- 
alize our  situation.  The  ocean  looked 
empty  except  when  occasionally,  on  the 
top  of  a  wave,  we  caught  sight  of  the 
other  boats,  now  far  astern,  bobbing  up 
and  down  in  the  wild  waves.  In  reply  to 
the  question  as  to  where  we  were  the 
chief  officer  had  already  told  us  that  we 
were  somewhat  over  one  hundred  and 
sixty  miles  from  the  nearest  land  and  we 
knew  well  that  no  wireless  message  had 
been  sent,  for  the  dynamos,  situated  in 
the  engine-room,  had  been  wrecked  by 
the  first  explosion. 

We  had  little  time,  however,  either  to 
mourn  our  lost  friends  or  worry  over  our 
own  predicament,  for  there  was  work  to 
be  done,  and  done  quickly,  if  we  were  ever 
to  see  land  again.  The  boat  was  leak- 
ing badly,  so  men  were  at  once  detailed 
to  bail  the  water  out  while  our  lamp- 
trimmer  set  to  work  without  hammer  or 
nail  to  mend  our  broken  rudder.  This 
he  did  so  effectively  that  it  later  proved 
to  be  our  salvation.  The  boat  was  made 
as  generally  shipshape  as  possible,  and 
most  of  the  men  were  crowded  into  the 
stern  to  prevent  the  boat  from  dipping 
her  nose  into  the  swells.  That  done  we 
gradually  settled  down  to  the  prospect  of 
a  long  ride.    Two  hours  had  elapsed  since 


the  torpedo  struck  the  ship,  but  so  stead- 
ily had  we  all  worked  that  it  had  seemed 
scarcely  half  an  hour.  Now  all  were 
calm  and  quiet  as  our  little  boat  sailed  or 
rather  staggered  along  under  the  constant 
slap  of  the  waves. 

The  afternoon  wore  away  unevent- 
fully. We  were  gradually  carried  far 
away  from  the  other  boats,  so  that  before 
the  chief  officer  ordered  "  refreshments " 
at  four  bells  of  the  dog-watch  we  were  all 
alone  on  the  seemingly  unbounded  sea. 
Few  were  hungry  for  the  first  meal, 
though  many  were  thirsty.  Our  allot- 
ment for  this  meal,  as  for  all  later  ones, 
consisted  of  two  hardtack  and  two  small 
swallows  of  water.  We  had  had  twelve 
tins  of  corned  beef  in  our  boat,  but  half  of 
it  we  shared  with  the  captain's  boat  crew, 
while  we  ate  but  little  of  the  remainder, 
for  it  only  aggravated  our  thirst.  WTe 
had  two  tins  of  the  sea-biscuits  and  a  very 
small  cask  of  water  to  last  our  eighteen 
men  we  knew  not  how  many  days. 

The  sun  which  had  shone  quite  brightly 
during  the  day  had  made  the  cold  toler- 
able, but  as  soon  as  its  rays  had  ceased 
to  warm  us  we  began  to  suffer.  Most  of 
us  were  scantily  clad,  some  wet  through, 
and  there  was  no  shelter  in  the  boat  ex- 
cept the  canvas  boat-cover,  which  we  cut 
in  half  and  tried  to  utilize  to  keep  out  the 
cold  wind  and  the  frequent  downpours 
of  rain.  Fortunately  for  us,  the  ship's 
doctor  was  in  our  boat,  and  he  had  been 
thoughtful  enough  to  bring  his  valise 
with  plenty  of  quinine,  of  which  he  gave 
us  four  grains  twice  nightly.  This  made 
the  cold  more  nearly  endurable  and  kept 
down  the  fever  which  would  have  made 
our  thirst  unbearable. 

The  prospect  was  none  too  cheerful 
when  it  began  to  grow  dark.  The  men 
were  all  huddled  in  the  bottom  or  on  the 
thwarts,  scarcely  in  a  mood  to  converse, 
when  some  one  sang  out:  "There  comes 
a  boat ! "  The  rest  of  us  jumped  up,  eager 
to  get  a  look  at  what  we  hoped  might 
prove  to  be  our  salvation.  It  was  dusk, 
and  in  the  fast-fading  light  we  could  just 
make  out  her  gray  form  some  miles  to  the 
northward  but  proceeding  in  such  a  di- 
rection that  she  must  pass  quite  close  to 
us.  Her  low  lines  led  us  at  first  to  hope 
that  she  was  a  cruiser,  but  we  soon  saw 
clearly  from  her  silhouet  te  against  the  sky 
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that  she  was  one  of  the  American  Line 
steamers  inward  bound.  It  was  doubtful 
whether  she  could  see  us  in  the  dim  light, 
so  we  hastily  burned  a  blue  fire  and  a 
moment  later  we  saw  the  distress  sig- 
nals of  two  more  of  our  boats.  The  ship 
ploughed  steadily  onward,  but  I  thought 
I  saw  for  an  instant  the  flash  of  a  light 
from  her  bridge,  which  might  have  been  a 
recognition  of  our  signals.  When  it  be- 
came apparent  from  her  position  that  she 
would  not  pick  us  up,  just  one  little  gleam 
of  hope  was  extinguished,  but  we  were  yet 
far  from  downhearted.  We  knew  that 
for  her  to  have  picked  us  up  would  have 
been  contrary  to  admiralty  orders  and 
extremely  dangerous  for  her.  Better,  we 
all  agreed,  that  we  few  should  perish  than 
that  the  lives  of  the  hundreds  on  the 
steamer  should  be  put  in  jeopardy.  Some- 
how heroism,  if  such  you  might  call  this 
generosity,  comes  easy  under  those  cir- 
cumstances. The  steamer  gradually  fad- 
ed from  sight,  the  distress  signals  of  the 
other  boats  burned  out,  and  once  more 
we  were  alone  with  the  waves  in  the  dark- 
ness. 

Our  first  night  in  the  boat  was  not  un- 
eventful. During  the  first  three  hours  of 
darkness  the  only  wick  for  our  lantern 
was  entirely  consumed.  Without  light 
for  the  compass  we  were  hopelessly 
adrift,  for  we  could  catch  only  momen- 
tary glimpses  of  the  stars,  but  again  the 
lamp-trimmer  came  to  the  rescue  by 
making  wicks  out  of  gauze  bandages  from 
the  doctor's  valise.  We  rowed  for  sev- 
eral hours  during  the  early  part  of  the 
night,  but  shortly  after  midnight  all 
hands,  except  the  officer  in  the  stern  with 
the  man  at  the  tiller,  huddled  down  in 
the  boat.  It  was  about  2.30  a.  m.  when 
the  electrician,  who  with  another  was 
bailing  faithfully,  suddenly  noticed  that 
the  water  was  streaming  into  the  boat 
much  faster  than  hie  could  bail  it  out.  He 
realized  in  a  moment  that  he  had  ac- 
cidentally knocked  the  plug  out  of  the 
bottom.  Feverishly  he  hunted  for  it 
among  the  other  gear  in  the  bottom  of 
the  boat,  but  not  finding  it  directly  he 
thrust  his  four  fingers  into  the  hole  and 
held  out  the  ocean  until  the  plug  was  re- 
covered. "I  guess  that  kid  who  held  the 
dike  in  Holland  hasn't  a  thing  on  me," 
was  his  only  comment. 


Several  times  through  the  night  we 
were  drenched  by  rains,  but  the  second 
morning  broke  clear  and  fair.  The  slight 
wind  which  had  been  none  too  favorable 
shifted  around  into  the  southwest  and 
blew  briskly  enough  so  that  we  slipped 
along  easily  up  and  down  over  the  swells. 
The  morning  sun  in  a  comparatively 
clear  sky  warmed  us  and  dried  some  of 
our  soaked  clothing.  The  doctor  reached 
down  in  his  valise,  our  Aladdin's  lamp, 
and  pulled  out  several  cigars.  We 
smoked  and  joked  as  we  glided  over  the 
clear  blue  seas,  and  for  a  few  hours  it 
promised  to  be,  as  the  fourth  officer  ex- 
pressed it,  "a  bit  of  a  picnic."  But  one 
slight  accident  marred  the  serenity  of 
the  day.  Our  mainsail,  upon  which  so 
much  depended,  started  to  tear,  but  the 
lamp-trimmer  straightway  produced  a 
necktie  and  with  it  mended  the  sail  so 
effectively  that  it  held  through  the  awful 
stress  of  the  hours  that  were  still  to  come. 

"If  we  sail  two  hundred  miles  to  land 
in  this  thirty-foot  tub,  we  shall  make 
Columbus  look  like  thirty  cents,"  one 
observed. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  this  second 
day  the  weather  began  to  get  threatening. 
Heavy  storm-clouds  were  gathering,  and 
intermittent  squalls  which  drenched  us  all 
presaged  serious  weather.  When  dark- 
ness did  come  it  was  like  a  pall  that  hid 
all  from  us.  The  wind  was  rising  in  the 
northwest,  and  from  the  antics  of  our  lit- 
tle boat  we  could  tell  that  a  heavy  sea 
was  making.  The  long  hours  of  the  early 
night  wore  on  slowly  as  we  listened  to  the 
howling  of  the  wind,  which  was  rapidly 
growing  into  a  gale.  The  chief  officer  in 
the  stern  with  the  seaman  at  the  tiller 
kept  a  constant  vigilance,  for  we  were 
still  driving  with  full  sail  before  the  wind 
in  an  effort  to  make  shore  before  it  should 
be  too  late.  At  about  2.30  a.  m.  the 
wind,  the  seas,  and  the  darkness  all 
warned  the  chief  officer  that  to  run 
with  full  sail  was  taking  too  desperate  a 
chance,  for  we  were  straining  our  little 
boat  to  pieces  and  we  had  already  begun 
to  ship  the  seas.  A  curt  order  from  the 
officer,  "Down  mains'l,  down  fores'l!" 
and  all  hands  turned  to  with  a  will. 
With  only  the  jib  left  flying  our  boat  rode 
easier  in  the  swells. 

In  my  hours  off  the  tiller  I  huddled  in 
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the  bottom  of  the  boat,  drenched  with 
the  cold  rains  above,  soaked  with  the 
water  which  swished  about  in  our  boat 
below,  and  shivering  from  the  cold  which 
seemed  unbearable.  At  times  I  dozed  for 
minutes  which  seemed  like  hours  and  al- 
ways I  wandered  in  the  green  fields  at 
home,  where  clear,  cold  streams  of  water 
ran  and  where  I  could  drink  and  drink 
and  drink,  yet  always  was  I  thirsty. 
Sleep  was  impossible  in  those  intermi- 
nable hours. 

For  two  hours  our  boat  wallowed  in 
that  sea,  carrying  only  a  jib-sail  to  make 
steering  possible.  When  the  first  light  of 
morning  began  to  penetrate  the  darkness 
things  were  growing  worse  instead  of 
better.  The  wind,  which  had  settled  in 
the  northwest,  was  getting  stronger  and 
the  seas  were  growing  more  mountainous. 
It  was  evident  that  a  long  blow  had  set 
in,  so,  as  we  could  not  possibly  hope  to 
outride  it,  the  chief  officer  wisely  ordered 
the  foresail  hoisted  in  a  determination  to 
run  before  the  gale.  Directly  the  boat 
took  on  new  life  and  we  ran  like  a  racing- 
yacht. 

The  hours  of  the  forenoon  wore  on, 
strenuously  for  the  man  at  the  tiller  yet 
monotonously  for  all.  When  noon  of  the 
third  day  passed  and  one  o'clock  passed, 
and  still  there  was  no  indication  of  the 
proximity  of  the  land  which  we  had  ex- 
pected to  see,  all  hands  settled  down  in 
grim  silence,  for  we  all  knew  that  unless 
we  saw  land  soon  we  should  be  unable  to 
reach  it  before  dark  and  our  little  boat, 
racked  to  pieces  as  it  was  by  being  driven 
before  the  wind  and  leaking  badly,  bore 
small  prospect  of  riding  the  storm  through 
a  third  night. 

Scarcely  a  word  had  been  spoken  for 
an  hour,  when  at  1.20  p.  M.  came  the  cry 
of  "Land!"  from  one  of  the  officers  in 
the  bow.  We  all  jumped  up,  eager  to 
assure  ourselves  that  it  had  been  no 
mirage  which  had  occasioned  the  cry. 
When  our  boat  reached  the  crest  of  the 
next  wave  others  were  able  to  make  it 
out,  just  a  dark  line  through  the  mist  far 
ahead  of  us.  But  several  minutes  elapsed 
before  we  were  positive  that  what  we  had 
seen  were  the  rugged  mountains  of  north- 
western Ireland.  Then  a  heavier  squall 
hid  them  from  view,  but  not  until  we  had 
been  filled  with  a  joy  that  is  indescribable, 


for  we  felt  that  at  last  safety  was  within 
reach. 

Scarcely  had  we  ceased  to  congratulate 
each  other  upon  the  prospect  of  safety 
when  our  joy  was  turned  to  dismay.  The 
boat  gave  a  violent  lurch,  then  "  swish  !" 
came  a  flood  of  cold  salt  water  over  the 
side,  drenching  us  all  and  half-filling  the 
boat.  Men  sprang  to  their  feet,  some 
with  a  cry  of  terror,  and  started  fever- 
ishly to  fight  the  water.  We  immediately 
cast  overboard  all  the  gear  which  was  not 
absolutely  indispensable  and  strove  hard 
to  bail  out  the  water  with  our  two  small 
buckets.  The  few  who  possessed  hats 
passed  them  to  the  bailers  and  even  these 
were  used  in  the  desperate  fight.  But 
the  boat  was  water-logged  and  almost  be- 
yond control.  Hope  began  to  rise  again 
as  we  gained  on  the  water  and  the  boat 
once  more  answered  the  tiller,  when  with 
a  "  swish !"  we  were  engulfed  in  a  second 
great  green  sea.  It  seemed  for  a  moment 
that  our  fight  had  been  in  vain.  The 
battle  was  too  unequal  and  death  seemed 
near  but  not  horrible.  Undaunted, 
though,  the  men  still  fought.  This  time 
the  oil-can  was  passed  forward  and  the 
oil,  poured  out  astern,  kept  the  succeed- 
ing waves  from  breaking  long  enough  to 
enable  us  to  get  the  water  nearly  bailed 
out.  The  man  at  the  tiller  worked  hero- 
ically, so  that  with  the  aid  of  the  oil  the 
boat  was  soon  under  control. 

But  the  danger  was  no  less  imminent, 
for  the  mountainous  seas  abated  not  a 
bit,  and  as  we  got  nearer  shore  they  were 
doubly  treacherous,  for  they  came  from 
two  directions.  The  four  hours  which 
elapsed  before  we  reached  the  land  were 
such  as  would  shake  the  nerves  of  the 
most  stolid.  Mountains  of  water,  green 
near  the  top  and  curling  over,  seemed  to 
advance  upon  us  in  quick  succession.  As 
long  as  our  gallon  of  oil  lasted  it  kept 
them  from  breaking,  but  as  soon  as  it 
was  exhausted  we  began  once  more  to 
ship  water.  The  sailor  at  the  tiller,  how- 
ever, was  most  deft  and  we  did  not  again 
lose  control  of  the  boat. 

Then  a  greater  danger  became  appar- 
ent to  all  of  us.  The  boat,  driven  hard 
before  the  gale,  was  fast  coming  to  pieces; 
the  buoyant  tanks  were  rattling  about, 
the  angle-irons  on  the  thwarts  were 
shaken  loose,  and  she  was  leaking  badly. 
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Still  we  drove  her  in  the  effort  to  make 
shore  before  darkness.  And  a  most  for- 
bidding shore  it  was  which  loomed  up 
before  us.  The  mountains  which  we  first 
sighted  ran  straight  down  to  the  sea, 
ending  in  inaccessible  cliffs,  low  and 
jagged  in  places  but  generally  of  great 
height.  As  we  were  driven  steadily  closer 
we  could  hear  distinctly  the  thunderous 
booming  of  the  mighty  surf  on  the  rocky 
shore  and  see  the  spray  thrown  high  up 
against  the  face  of  the  cliffs.  To  the 
northward,  though,  the  shore  appeared 
to  slope  down  slightly  to  a  point  behind 
which  we  hoped  to  find  smoother  water. 
Soon  through  the  storm  we  could  make 
out  another  point  of  land  still  farther  to 
the  northward. 

To  sail  straight  on  with  the  seas  was 
suicide,  and  an  attempt  to  edge  around 
the  point  was  extremely  dangerous,  for 
it  would  bring  us  partially  into  the  trough 
of  the  seas.  The  officers  chose  to  attempt 
the  latter.  So  gradually  our  boat  was 
worked  around  the  point  into  the  mouth 
of  a  little  rock -bound  bay,  probably  a 
mile  in  width,  into  whose  entrance  the 
seas  ran  directly.  We  had  hoped  to  sail 
straight  into  the  bay,  but  we  soon  saw 
that  sure  death  would  attend  that  course, 
for  a  sand-bar,  over  which  a  tremendous 
surf  was  breaking,  blocked  the  way.  So 
we  tried  to  search  out  a  landing-place 
among  the  cliffs  on  the  southern  shore. 
But  the  rocks  here  were  too  jagged  and 
filled  with  crevices,  which  appeared  to 
create  a  powerful  suction.  The  huge  seas 
made  it  certain  that  but  few  of  us  would 
gain  shore,  so  after  getting  at  one  time 
within  fifty  feet  of  a  most  dangerous  spot 
we  abandoned  the  attempt  to  land.  The 
frantic  motions  of  a  man  on  the  other 
side  of  the  bay  led  us  to  think  that  there 
might  be  haven  there.  So  we  turned  the 
boat  around  and  started  to  row  across. 
Recklessly  as  drunken  pirates  we  pulled 
full  in  the  trough  of  the  sea.  The  fury 
of  the  seas  had  slightly  abated  here;  still 
each  wave,  throwing  water  into  our  boat, 
threatened  to  swamp  us.  It  was  rapidly 
getting  dark,  so  we  undertook  this  ma- 
noeuvre only  as  a  last  resort,  and  we 
rowed  with  every  ounce  of  energy  which 
we  could  command  for  the  spurt. 

As  we  neared  the  other  shore  the  officers 
were  able  to  see  more  clearly  the  signals 


of  the  man  on  shore,  who  was  trying  to 
guide  us  to  a  small  slip  between  two 
promontories  of  intermittently  submerged 
rocks  which  jutted  far  out  into  the  water. 
The  seas,  coming  in  almost  parallel  to  the 
shore  of  the  bay,  were  breaking  high 
over  these  rocks,  but  between  them  was 
smoother  water.  Onward  we  pulled  in  a 
desperate  effort  to  navigate  our  boat  be- 
"  tween  them.  We  might  have  succeeded 
had  not  the  port  oarsmen  at  the  crucial 
moment  failed  to  pull  strongly  enough. 
We  were  being  carried  toward  the  threat- 
ening rocks  in  spite  of  our  excited  efforts 
to  keep  off.  Suddenly  we  were  lifted  high 
up  by  an  unusually  large  swell,  and  the 
next  moment  the  receding  wave  let  us 
down  violently  upon  the  pointed  rocks 
where  the  bottom  of  our  boat  was  ground 
into  splinters.  Some  jumped  immediately 
she  struck;  others  were  thrown  violently 
out  into  the  water  where  the  boat  threat- 
ened to  overturn  and  trap  them;  a  few  of 
us  managed  to  hang  to  the  gunwale  of 
the  boat  until  a  second  swell  threw  her 
farther  over  upon  the  sharp  rocks  and 
completed  her  demolition. 

Then  commenced  the  mad  scramble  to 
get  ashore.  In  the  ebb  of  the  swells  we 
would  be  climbing  over  the  rocks,  only 
to  be  lifted  high  above  them  the  next 
moment  by  the  succeeding  waves.  With- 
in a  few  minutes,  miraculously  enough, 
every  man  had  climbed  up  onto  the 
higher  rocks  out  of  reach  of  the  waves. 
Some  were  badly  cut  up,  others  had  to  be 
assisted  by  those  who  first  reached 
safety;  but  the  fact  remained  that  all  got 
ashore. 

For  my  own  part  I  threw  myself  down 
upon  the  wet  ground  almost  exhausted, 
yet  overwhelmed  with  the  realization 
th*at  we  were  once  more  on  terra  firma 
and  grateful  to  God  for  our  deliverance. 
It  had  been  a  terrific  fight,  but  we  had 
won.  To  our  partially  dazed  minds  one 
fact  was  clear — we  were  on  land. 

And  it  was  a  wonderful  land  to  which 
we  had  come,  one  where  hospitality  is 
absolutely  unbounded.  Good  fortune  had 
cast  us  ashore  on  Loughros  Point,  in  Coun- 
ty Donegal,  Ireland.  Several  native 
Irishmen  had  gathered  on  shore  to  watch 
what  they  thought  was  our  hopeless  bat- 
tle against  the  seas.  They  had  helped  a 
few  of  our  stragglers  to  gain  the  shore 
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and,  as  soon  as  our  wet  and  exhausted 
little  crew  were  gathered  together  and 
counted,  they  conducted  us  to  the  nearest 
cottage,  which  was  half  a  mile  distant. 
The  news  of  our  coming  had  preceded  us, 
so  that  as  soon  as  we  entered  we  were 
handed  great  bowls  of  buttermilk  with 
which  we  quenched  our  burning  thirst. 

The  cottage  and  the  people  to  whom  we 
had  so  unexpectedly  come  were  all  pic- 
turesquely and  typically  Irish.  The  cot- 
tage, was  a  three-room  stone  building 
with  thatched  roof  and  stone  floor.  In 
either  end  burned  a  smoky  peat  fire  be- 
fore which  we  warmed  and  dried  our- 
selves. The  family  brought  out  all  their 
spare  clothing  and  even  took  off  much 
that  they  were  wearing  to  put  on  us,  while 
they  sat  up  all  night  to  dry  our  own  cloth- 
ing before  the  fireplaces.  The  tea  and 
corn-bread  which  they  hastily  made  we 
consumed  with  delight.  We  had  been 
there  but  a  short  time  when  the  con- 
stable, the  doctor,  and  the  priest  came 
to  us  from  the  town,  five  miles  distant, 
bringing  us  a  hearty  welcome,  plenty  of 
cigarettes,  and  some  other  stimulants.  It 
was  a  happy  but  excited  little  group  of 
shipwrecked  sailors  who  that  night  threw 
themselves  down  upon  the  straw-covered 
floor  to  sleep  the  sleep  of  exhaustion. 

Next  day  we  had  time  to  tell  our  story 
to  the  curious  ones  and  to  look  over  the 
country  to  which  we  had  come.  We  were 
indeed  glad  when  the  chief  officer  assured 
us  that  we  should  rest  up  in  Ireland  a  few 
days  before  undertaking  the  tiresome 
trip  to  Liverpool.  All  of  us  would  have 
been  happy  to  stay  for  a  month  in  that 
"little  bit  of  heaven,"  where  only  the 
smallest  echo  of  that  all-pervading  war 
penetrates.  Our  coming  was  an  event  in 
the  history  of  the  little  town  of  Ardara, 
to  which  most  of  us  were  the  second  day 
transferred,  and  we  enjoyed  for  a  time  the 
novelty  of  being  curiosities  in  the  eyes  of 
the  country  people  and  welcome  guests 
to  the  many  very  cultured  and  hospitable 
people  of  the  village.  We  roamed  the 
hills  happy  but  for  a  single  thought — 
what  had  been  the  fate  of  our  friends  in 
the  other  boats? 

We  felt  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
captain's,  none  of  the  other  boats  was 
sufficiently  well  handled  to  have  weath- 
ered the  gale.    For  two  days  we  felt  al- 


most sure  that  we  were  eighteen  survivors 
out  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen.  Our 
fears  were  partially  confirmed  the  day 
after  the  landing,  when  Irishmen  brought 
us  the  word  that  another  boat  had  been 
washed  ashore  a  little  farther  north,  up- 
turned and  empty.  I  was  haunted  with 
the  thought  of  my  pal  and  the  others  be- 
ing washed  up  on  the  rocks  as  corpses. 
For  four  days  we  were  kept  in  suspense, 
having  all  kinds  of  rumors,  but  upon  the 
last  evening  of  our  stay  in  Ardara  the 
local  chief  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabu- 
lary handed  us  the  laconic  message  from 
the  Admiralty:  "All  boats  picked  up." 
Then  was  our  joy  complete. 

Now  as  I  look  back  over  our  experi- 
ence on  the  ship,  and  especially  in  the 
boat,  it  seems  as  though  innumerable 
things  happened,  any  one  of  which  hap- 
pening differently  would  have  spelled 
death  for  us.  Plainly,  in  the  minds  of 
the  sailors,  our  time  had  not  yet  come,  for 
they  are  fatalists  every  one,  who  will 
argue  interminably  with  you  and  pro- 
fusely illustrate  with  anecdotes  the  argu- 
ment that  "When  our  time  comes  we  go, 
but  not  until."  Each  sailor  hopes  that 
he  was  not  born  to  die  at  sea ;  yet  if  his 
death  be  so  foreordained  he  feels  that, 
strive  as  he  may,  he  could  not  possibly 
avoid  it.  "Our  lives,  like  great  build- 
ings," they  say,  "are  built  upon  plans, 
and  the  plans  are  always  finished  before 
the  buildings  are  commenced.  So  why 
worry  over  a  fate  that  is  inexorable?" 

To  the  now  famous  dictum  that 
"Heaven  is  as  near  by  sea  as  by  land," 
most  sailors  will  cheerfully  append  that 
"Hell  is  a  whole  lot  nearer  by  the  water 
route  these  days."  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  deviltry  which  can  drive  our  sailors 
from  the  seas  has  not  yet  been  invented. 
That  fact  was  very  plainly  driven  home 
to  me  on  the  night  of  our  rescue  while  the 
nightmare  of  those  days  in  the  boat  was 
still  upon  me.  I  had  come  to  look  upon 
the  ocean,  which  I  had  formerly  loved, 
as  a  treacherous  enemy  whom  I  should 
never  care  to  see  again.  I  asked  one  of 
the  sailors  then  what  he  expected  to  do 
when  he  got  back  to  New  York.  His 
answer  reveals  the  whole  philosophy  of 
the  sailor:  "Hunt  another  boat,  I  s'pose." 

They  are  fearless — these  men  of  the 
deep  sea. 
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MOST  interesting  phase  of 
the  present  social  revolu- 
tion is  the  transformation 
that  has  come  over  the 
American  college.  There  is 
no  parallel  to  it  in  the  his- 
tory of  education.  In  a  word,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  stone  which  the  builders  re- 
jected is  about  to  become  the  head  of  the 
corner. 

Of  course,  it  is  in  order  to  inquire  when 
and  by  whom  the  college  had  been  re- 
jected. That  there  have  been  for  years 
intermittent  outbreaks  against  the  Amer- 
ican college  is  well  known.  A  decade  and 
more  ago  it  was  quite  fashionable  to 
lambast  the  college  and  its  product  on 
all  proper  and  improper  occasions.  It 
was  subject  to  savage  attack  from  the 
muckraker,  the  disgruntled  professor,  the 
impolite  high-school  principal,  the  stu- 
dent of  social  order,  the  business  man.  No 
phase  of  the  work  of  the  college  escaped 
destructive  and  bitter  criticism.  The 
government,  ,  the  administration,  the 
teaching,  the  financial  conduct,  the  ideals 
of  social  life,  the  elective  system — every- 
thing was  under  fire,  even  the  right  of  the 
college  to  life  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness. The  college  engaged  in  a  disgraceful 
scramble  for  numbers  and  money,  it  was 
said;  it  was  dominated  by  athletics;  it 
was  expensive,  undemocratic,  irreligious. 
College  men  were  impudent,  ill-trained, 
knew  nothing  well,  were  not  fond  of  work, 
had  no  definite  end  in  view;  they  could 
not  even  spell  or  add  a  column  of  figures. 
The  institution  was  a  parasite,  sucking 
out  red  blood  from  the  body  politic. 
Most  colleges  even  were  referred  to  as 
"  small"! 

The  college  was  never  lacking  in  de- 
fenders. They  pointed  with  pride  to  the 
steady  evolution  of  the  American  college 
without  violent  shock  or  radical  change 
for  two  and  one-half  centuries.  They  as- 
serted that  the  college  had  been  fairly 
successful  in  its  effort  to  develop  intellec- 


tual power  and  social  force  as  evidenced 
by  its  proven  ability  to  furnish  the  most 
of  the  leaders  of  our  national  life.  They 
insisted  that  the  colleges  are  the  sources 
of  American  idealism  and  the  country 
could  better  afford  to  lose  some  of  its 
territory  than  its  ideals.  They  pointed 
out  that  the  college  conserved  and  per- 
petuated the  spirit  of  the  Puritan  as  no 
other  institution  did,  and  that  that  spirit 
was  an  important  safeguard  of  the  state. 
They  exhorted  the  public  to  remain  loyal 
to  its  traditions  of  culture,  fellowship,  and 
service. 

Perhaps  no  criticism  of  the  college  at- 
tracted so  much  attention  or  seemed 
likely  to  be  so  damaging  as  that  of  the 
business  man.  Mr.  Carnegie  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  list  of  those  who  rejected  the 
college  as  a  means  of  getting  along  in  the 
world.  He  was  convinced  by  the  incon- 
trovertible logic  of  facts  that  the  college 
graduate  had  not  the  slightest  chance  in 
business.  It  was  immediately  pointed 
out  by  other  successful  business  men  that 
the  critics  were  dead  wrong,  both  as  to 
facts  and  theory.  Subsequent  investiga- 
tions brought  forth  an  array  of  evidences 
in  behalf  of  the  college  that  convinced  Mr. 
Carnegie  and  resulted  in  a  reversal  of 
policy  on  his  part.  It  was  demonstrated 
that  most  of  the  present  financial  leaders 
of  the  country  and,  indeed,  a  majority  of 
the  very  wealthy  men,  in  so  far  as  their 
educational  career  was  known,  had  re- 
ceived college  training.  It  was  proven 
that  every  year  spent  in  college  increases 
a  man's  earning  power  many  per  cent. 
In  fact,  a  college  student  draws  a  twenty- 
five-hundred-dollar  salary,  exclusive  of 
expenses,  for  each  year  in  college,  pay- 
ment on  which  is,  of  course,  deferred. 
The  public  in  general  has  concluded  that 
the  criticism  of  the  college  for  not  turning 
out  successful  business  men  was  largely 
unjust,  and  that  the  college  has  a  much 
broader  function  besides. 

But  the  attacks  upon  the  college  had  a 
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notable  effect  upon  the  colleges  them- 
selves. They  had  grown  up  as  units  in 
the  world  of  education,  and  these  struc- 
tures were  without  windows.  They  were 
bound  together  only  by  a  common  parent- 
age in  the  church  and  in  the  institutions 
of  the  East.  They  were  now  driven  by 
a  common  danger  to  develop  interrela- 
tions; they  began  to  see  the  necessity 
and  the  value  of  mass  formation.  This 
development  came  first  almost  without 
observation.  It  expressed  itself  func- 
tionally— in  the  common  solution  of  col- 
lege problems.  Most  of  the  colleges  fol- 
lowed President  Eliot  in  adopting  the 
elective  system.  They  nearly  all  became 
coeducational  institutions.  Ten  or  fif- 
teen years  ago  they  adopted  systematic 
advertising.  The  National  Education 
Association  organized  a  college  section. 
The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
began  the  classification  of  colleges.  The 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Delta  Sigma  Rho,  fra- 
ternities, and  athletics  operated  to  pro- 
mote group  consciousness.  The  inter- 
change of  teachers  became  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception  and  exchange  profes- 
sors became  common  among  the  institu- 
tions of  this  country  and  between  the 
United  States  and  Europe. 

Then  came  the  period  of  official  co-ordi- 
nation. The  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education  issued  the  now  celebrated  Bab- 
cock  report,  which  undertook  to  stand- 
ardize the  exchange  of  credits  as  between 
the  college  and  the  graduate  school.  The 
Association  of  American  Universities,  the 
Association  of  State  Universities,  and  the 
Association  of  American  Colleges  were 
formed  in  rapid  succession.  Various  sec- 
tions and  States  had  organized  local  as- 
sociations previous  to  this.  The  Asso- 
ciation of  American  University  Professors 
was  formed  to  consider  academic  freedom 
and  tenure  by  the  case  method.  The 
North  Central  Association,  the  Associa- 
tion of  the  South,  the  General  Education 
Board,  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  and 
some  of  the  denominational  boards,  each 
in  its  own  way — to  cite  specific  instances 
representing  a  larger  tendency — pushed 
the  work  of  definition  and  standardization 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  force  many  institu- 
tions into  a  life-and-death  struggle.  Some 
foundations  have  been  abandoned.  In 
other  cases  helpful  combinations  have 
been  made. 


Finally,  the  Council  of  Church  Boards 
of  Education  has  begun  the  promotion  of 
co-operation  of  a  positive  sort  through  in- 
vestigation to  avoid  unnecessary  duplica- 
tion and  competition,  through  co-opera- 
tive advertising,  co-operative  purchasing, 
both  of  materials  and  instruction,  and 
such  other  types  of  mutual  helpfulness  as 
can  be  made  practicable. 

It  was  into  the  midst  of  these  mobiliza- 
tion activities  of  the  American  colleges 
for  an  aggressive  campaign  by  the  team 
method  against  ignorance,  superstition, 
prejudice,  fear,  that  America's  declaration 
of  war  was  dropped  like  a  bomb.  The 
effect  was  startling,  but  there  were  no 
fatalities.  The  results  soon  became  dra- 
matic. The  colleges  were  preparing  to 
save  themselves;  they  immediately  en- 
listed to  save  others.  The  average  man 
could  not  have  predicted  that  what  hap- 
pened would  happen.  If  the  philosopher 
and  seer  were  gifted  with  such  insight, 
they  kept  their  knowledge  to  themselves. 
The  manners  and  methods  of  war  are 
so  far  removed  from  the  manners  and 
methods  of  the  college  !  Here  were  these 
centres  of  wisdom  and  power  filled  with 
the  picked  youth  of  the  nation  under  the 
guidance  of  men  devoted  to  the  sciences 
and  humanities  inculcating  the  spirit  of 
altruism  and  good- will,  and  of  all  else  that 
begets  the  abundant  life.  •  The  colleges 
were  set  apart.  The  teacher  and  the 
student  were  protected  from  the  storms 
of  "the  outside  world."  With  the  con- 
fidence of  optimists  undaunted  they  were 
making  elaborate  preparations  for  the 
world's  best  days  just  ahead. 

That  the  college  man  is  a  dreamer  there 
is  no  denying.  He  had  painted  full  and 
fair  the  picture  of  a  new  world-order. 
The  colleges  very  generally  were  centres 
of  pacifism.  Why  should  science  and  art 
seek  war  ?  Civilization  goes  forward,  not 
backward.  University  and  college  pres- 
idents and  professors  in  large  numbers 
had  allied  themselves  with  the  expanding 
peace  propaganda.  Military  training  was 
unknown  in  most  of  our  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning.  Even  in  the  land-grant 
colleges,  where  such  training  was  main- 
tained by  the  government,  the  work  was 
carried  on  more  or  less  perfunctorily.  In 
no  instance  was  the  military  course  a 
"popular"  course.  The  relative  number 
of  students  enrolled  in  such  courses  was 
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small  and  had  been  for  years.  In  19 14, 
out  of  a  total  attendance  of  115,054  in 
69  institutions,  there  were  only  22,036 
registrations  in  military  drill.  In  1916, 
after  Europe's  two  most  tragic  years,  the 
relative  number  remained  virtually  the 
same,  33,263  registrations  from  a  total 
enrolment  of  132,048  in  91  institutions, 
including  now  State  universities  and  State 
colleges.  The  proportion  had  been  the 
same  in  1909,  22,093  students  in  68  in- 
stitutions. The  colleges,  apparently, 
were  unaffected  by  the  European  war. 
They  were  pursuing  their  tasks  in  blissful 
isolation. 

The  actual  fact  of  an  American  war 
made  an  immediate  appeal.  It  shook  the 
colleges  to  their  foundations.  How  highly 
sensitive  and  how  thoroughly  responsive 
college  men  were  was  demonstrated  in 
most  startling  fashion.  The  fact  that 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and 
navy  was  a  college  man  of  itself  was  in- 
teresting. That  he  set  forth  a  great  hu- 
manizing task  was  significant  and  irre- 
sistible. They  too  had  a  great  hope ;  they 
shared  his  expectancy.  The  fight  was  a 
fight  for  world-wide  democracy.  It  was 
to  be  the  most  idealistic  war  in  human 
history.  Wilson  also  was  a  dreamer. 
Other  dreamers  must  help  him  lead  the 
war.  This  battle,  more  than  past  battles 
even,  was  to  be  "fought  by  the  school- 
masters." It  was  a  contest  between  the 
American  schoolmaster  and  his  ideals  and 
the  German  schoolmaster  and  his  ideals. 
It  was  a  supreme  challenge.  These  men 
did  not  suddenly  decide  that  what  yester- 
day was  wrong  was  to-day  right.  They 
did  not  forsake  their  convictions.  They 
did  not  become  militarists  overnight. 
They  still  hated  war  and  all  its  brood  of 
brutalities  that  blight  the  bodies  and  souls 
of  men  and  women  and  children.  But 
they  felt  that  the  most  cherished  aspira- 
tions of  the  race,  the  results  of  centuries 
of  human  struggle,  were  about  to  be 
swept  away  in  a  torrent  of  hate.  The 
elemental  impulses  of  savages  must  be 
stayed.  The  flow  of  the  blood  of  Europe 
must  be  stanched.  The  time  had  come 
to  enforce  peace.  The  insistent  call  came 
to  the  paper  league  outlined  for  this  pur- 
pose to  convert  their  specifications  into 
deeds.  Theory  must  be  transformed  into 
practice. 

But  even  more  striking  than  this  ap- 


parent reversal  of  the  college  man  was 
the  immediate  appeal  to  the  colleges  for 
leadership  from  officers  of  government, 
civil  and  military.  In  every  section  of  the 
country  representatives  of  the  military, 
the  Red  Cross,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, called  into  conference  college 
executives  and  laid  before  them  the  de- 
pendence of  the  government  in  the  emer- 
gency upon  her  best-equipped  sons.  Col- 
lege men  had  the  training  of  body  and 
mind  and  conscience.  Without  such 
leadership  as  college  men  could  give  the 
cause  was  lost.  The  leaders  required 
must  be  men  of  personality,  of  character, 
of  comprehension.  The  government  in- 
stinctively turned  to  the  colleges  in  their 
search  for  the  elemental  qualities  which 
guarantee  man-power.  Technical  train- 
ing in  military  matters  the  college  men 
did  not  have;  they  did  have  somewhat 
in  food  production  and  conservation. 
But  they  had  the  capacity  to  learn  and 
to  learn  quickly.  The  government  would 
build  her  fighting  machine  for  every 
trench  from  the  first  line  to  the  farm  on 
the  essentials  of  manhood.  These  she 
found  in  process  of  development  in  the 
American  colleges.  It  was  an  official 
vote  of  confidence  in  the  institutions 
whose  product  was  called  the  day  before 
impractical  and  visionary. 

And  what  of  the  response?  It  was  so 
phenomenal  as  to  arouse  the  fear  that  the 
colleges  would  be  depopulated.  Even 
early  in  the  spring  students  were  equip- 
ping ambulances  and  organizing  units, 
many  of  which  saw  service  in  France. 
They  were  raising  funds  for  prison-camps, 
and  taking  an  increasing  interest  in  the 
progress  of  the  war.  WTien  their  own 
country  entered  the  struggle  college  stu- 
dents were  so  stirred  that,  as  some  frankly 
expressed  the  situation,  "No  studying 
was  being  done."  Many  college  presi- 
dents urged  students  to  enlist  and  they 
responded  with  alacrity.  Seven  hundred 
students  left  the  University  of  Michigan 
before  the  close  of  the  school  year;  800 
left  Yale  for  military  service.  The  same 
tidal  wave  was  sweeping  over  the  schools 
of  the  entire  country.  Scarcely  less 
stirred  were  faculties  and  officials.  Credit 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year  was  pretty 
generally  extended  to  students  entering 
the  military  or  agricultural  service  of  the 
country.     Colleges  and  universities  has- 
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tened  to  place  their  laboratories  at  the 
complete  disposal  of  the  government.  A 
university  president  telegraphed  Presi- 
dent Wilson:  "Shall  we  nail  up  the  doors 
of  the  university  ?  "  That  was  the  spirit 
of  patriotism  in  the  schools.  The  final 
Godspeed  to  students  leaving  their  Alma 
Mater — as  at  Clark  University — was  an 
occasion  not  to  be  forgotten.  It  called  to 
mind  the  spirit  of  the  Civil  War. 

Universities  followed  their  students  in- 
to the  training-camps.  The  universities 
of  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  others 
awarded  many  of  their  degrees  at  special 
commencement  exercises  in  the  camps 
themselves.  Efforts  were  made  to  pro- 
vide for  the  training  of  officers  as  a  part 
of  the  college  work  for  the  coming  year, 
but  for  the  most  part  equipment  and  in- 
structors were  lacking.  Nevertheless,  the 
larger  institutions  found  a  way  to  make 
such  provision.  Yale  offered  a  full  course 
in  artillery  work;  California,  Washington, 
and  Illinois  a  department  of  aeronautics; 
Bradley  Polytechnic  an  eight-hour  course 
through  the  year  in  the  automobile.  The 
campus  of  the  University  of  Chicago  was 
fairly  alive  with  students  drilling,  and  in 
the  evening  the  search-lights  over  the 
athletic  field  played  on  a  military  scene 
entirely  new  in  the  annals  of  the  gridiron. 
All  of  these  evidences  of  enthusiasm,  from 
the  board  of  trustees  to  the  lowest  sub- 
freshman,  were  but  the  beginning  of  a 
readjustment  unparalleled  in  the*  schools 
of  our  generation. 

The  colleges  began  to  get  their  second 
wind.  They  paused  to  examine  the  new 
situation  and  count  the  cost.  Many  an 
institution  faced  a  dangerous  situation. 
Men  with  the  prophetic  impulse  pro- 
claimed dire  calamities  for  higher  educa- 
tion in  America.  There  was  for  a  time  a 
loss  of  the  sense  of  proportion.  Men  were 
not  clear  as  to  the  direction  in  which  true 
patriotism  led.  Financial  campaigns  were 
under  way.  They  were  for  the  most  part 
dropped.  The  steady  rise  in  cost  of  sup- 
plies had  increased  deficits  and  far  ex- 
ceeded many  budgets.  The  heavy  loss 
in  students  foreshadowed  for  the  coming 
year  meant  proportionate  loss  in  revenue, 
for  one-third  of  the  income  of  the  colleges 
comes  from  the  students.  With  increas- 
ing costs  and  decreasing  revenue  every 
instinct  of  self-preservation  should  have 
prompted  the  colleges  to  fight  for  the  re- 


tention of  their  students  and  begrudge 
them  to  the  nation.  To  their  credit  be  it 
said  that  they  took  the  very  opposite 
course.  Conferences  were  held  with 
government  officials  to  determine  the 
legitimate  scope  of  their  appeal  for  stu- 
dents. It  is  significant  that  these  mili- 
tary and  government  officials  accorded 
the  most  striking  tribute  ever  paid  in  any 
country  to  the  work  of  higher  education. 
They  made  it  clear  that  the  supply  of 
college-trained  men  must  be  continuous. 
We  were  probably  facing  a  long  war.  We 
were  certainly  facing  a  scientific  war. 
The  needs  of  the  day  after  to-morrow 
would  be  as  insistent  as  those  of  to-mor- 
row. All  agreed  with  President  Wilson  in 
his  emphatic  statement  that  the  colleges 
must  be  kept  open  and  new  students  se- 
cured. And  so  there  was  set  up  a  nation- 
wide campaign  for  college  and  university 
enrolment.  The  watchword  of  it  was  that 
the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg  must 
not  be  destroyed.  The  country  was 
flooded  with  advertising  citing  the  experi- 
ence of  foreign  countries  and  the  author- 
ity of  our  government  as  a  warrant  for 
urging  new  students  under  draft  age  to 
enter  college,  but  no  effort  was  made  to 
hold  back  old  students  from  service  in  the 
war.  Some  institutions,  including  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  did  not  consider  it 
proper  to  make  an  effort  of  any  sort  to  get 
students.  That  the  colleges  paid  the  full 
price  of  patriotism  is  amply  evidenced  from 
the  situation  which  has  resulted  this  fall. 
How  many  young  men  and  women  who 
last  year  were  popularly  supposed  to  be 
engaged  in  the  art  of  not  letting  studies 
interfere  with  their  college  life  put  aside 
their  parties  and  amusements,  closed 
their  books,  and  plunged  into  the  serious 
business  of  war?  Nobody  knows  the  ex- 
act figure  from  all  the  567  colleges  in  the 
country,  but  a  fairly  accurate  estimate  is 
possible.  One  hundred  and  fifty  of  those 
institutions  reported  officially  that  13,526 
students  left  to  enter  military  service 
and  1,650  others  went  into  non-military 
activities,  such  as  the  Red  Cross  and  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  Yale  sent  832,  Wisconsin  790, 
and  others  in  proportion.  What  a  won- 
derful contribution  of  the  flower  of  our 
young  manhood  cheerfully  yielded  to 
the  cause  of  liberty !  For  you  must 
remember  '  that  this  should  be  multi- 
plied by  three  adequately  to  represent 
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all  the  colleges  in  the  country.  That  to- 
tal would  be  more  than  45,000.  There 
can  be  little  question  about  this;  possibly 
the  figure  is  too  low.  All  types  of  institu- 
tions and  all  parts  of  the  country  are  here 
represented,  and  this  is  the  loss  from  the 
college  section  alone.  Graduates  and 
professional  students  would  greatly  in- 
crease the  quota.       * 

That  this  tremendous  exodus  has  oc- 
curred without  keen  sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
the  colleges  is  unthinkable.  The  loss  was 
primarily  in  men  on  whom  institutions 
have  relied  for  the  virile  quality  of  their 
training.  The  decrease  in  registrations 
of  male  students  this  fall  corresponded 
almost  exactly  with  the  estimated  total 
loss,  some  13,600.  There  was  a  slight 
increase  in  the  enrolment  of  women. 

The  following  illustration  may  be  cited 
as  typical:  Harvard's  total  attendance 
dropped  from  4,707  in  1916  to  2,833  m 
191 7 ;  University  of  Wisconsin  from  3,414 
to  2,436;  University  of  California  from 
5,975  to  5,394;  Yale  from  3,302  to  2,000; 
Northwestern  from  1,506  to  1,331;  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  from  1,039  to  725; 
University  of  Chicago  from  3,651  to 
3,187;  Purdue  from  2,115  to  1,538;  Ober- 
lin  from  1,038  to  901;  Princeton  from 
•1,550  to  900  plus;  Dartmouth  from  1,501 
to  1,112. 

A  more  intimate  view  of  the  situation 
is  afforded  in  a  comparison  of  the  men 
only  of  the  freshman  and  senior  classes  of 
last  year  and  this.  For  instance,  Purdue's 
decrease  of  freshmen  is  from  716  to  595, 
seniors  385  to  243;  Harvard's  freshmen 
from  694  to  550,  seniors  from  404  to  207; 
California's  freshmen  from  854  to  741, 
seniors  from  691  to  396;  Wisconsin's 
freshmen  from  948  to  757,  seniors  615  to 
363;  Oberlin's  freshmen  from  158  to  109, 
seniors  83  to  39;  Dartmouth's  freshmen 
from  459  to  408,  seniors  262  to  126. 

The  loss  was  the  more  keen  because 
for  the  most  part  it  took  the  pick  of  stu- 
dents from  the  upper  classes.  You  must 
know  that  after  carefully  weeding  out  the 
undesirables  and  cultivating  the  good  a 
college  is  as  tender  of  its  small  group  of 
upper  classmen  as  a  gardener  of  his  choic- 
est flowers.  This  was  precisely  the  group 
drawn  in  by  the  war.  Normally  only  a 
third  of  the  college  enrolment  are  in  the 
junior  and  senior  classes,  but  from  those 
limited  ranks  came  the  greater  proportion 


of  enlistments.  In  the  face  of  this  funda- 
mental loss  in  man-power  one  hesitates 
to  mention  a  mere  financial  consideration. 
Yet  the  difference  in  tuition  receipts  due 
to  the  absence  of  40,000  students  will  de- 
duct the  neat  sum  of  about  two  million 
dollars  from  college  incomes  for  the  year. 
To  the  smaller  institutions,  which  still 
maintain  the  pioneer  traditions  of  sacri- 
fice, this  means  more  than  words  can  ex- 
press. Money  takes  on  something  of  a 
human  quality  when  a  salary  already  be- 
low normal  living  expenses  is  still  further 
reduced.  The  hope  that  incoming  fresh- 
men classes  would  counteract  this  loss  in 
resources  and  students  was  only  partially 
realized,  as  the  figures  above  show.  One 
hundred  and  ninety  institutions  reported 
an  aggregate  decrease  in  the  beginning 
class  of  about  2,850  students.  Altogether 
the  colleges  have  laid  up  a  rich  treasure 
in  patriotism  and  sacrifice,  but  they  will 
have  a  hard  year  ahead. 

In  spite  of  their  economies,  most  of  the 
colleges  are  facing  distressing  deficits. 
Dartmouth  estimates  her  deficit  this  year 
at  $60,000  and  Yale  at  $100,000.  Wis- 
consin is  a  striking  exception  to  the  rule 
in  having  had  a  cash  balance  on  June, 
1917,  of  $566,491. 

Now  comes  the  surprising  element  in 
the  situation — faculty  enlistment.  Some- 
how the  spectacled,  be  whiskered  type  of 
old  college  professor  who  stumbles  about, 
smelling  smoke  and  acting  as  a  butt  of 
student  jokes,  fails  to  materialize.  In  his 
place  we  find  the  keen,  alert  young  man 
with  high  ability  and  technical  training, 
quite  as  eager  as  the  students  to  do  his 
bit  for  the  country.  Princeton  sent  40 
of  its  faculty  into  war  service;  50  went 
from  the  University  of  Chicago;  from 
Northwestern  50.  Colorado  furnished 
54;  the  University  of  Louisville  50;  Yale 
40,  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin  74. 
This  is  but  the  beginning  of  a  long  list 
of  institutions  which  cheerfully  released 
their  best  professors  and  reorganized  de- 
partments wholesale.  The  smaller  col- 
leges were  not  behind  in  supplying  an 
equal  proportion  of  their  faculties  to  an 
extent  which  in  the  aggregate  would  be 
astonishing.  There  still  seems  to  be 
plenty  of  red  blood  in  the  typical  college 
faculty. 

Adequate  figures  for  the  proportion  of 
college  alumni  in  war  work  are  indeed 
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hard  to  secure.  At  least  it  is  certain  that 
the  average  graduate  was  not  stricken 
with  cowardice  immediately  on  leaving 
his  Alma  Mater.  Harvard  alone  reports 
5,000  of  its  sons  in  the  war  work.  Yale 
has  numbered  4,500,  California  1,470. 
Seventy-five  of  the  smaller  institutions 
had  already  listed  15,000,  and  the  number 
is  increasing  day  by  day. 

With  the  stirring  activity  of  faculty, 
alumni,  and  fellow  students  constantly 
before  them  one  can  readily  imagine  the 
pulsing  patriotism  of  the  students  now  in 
school.  This  is  felt  to  the  full  only  as  you 
look  into  their  faces  and  hear  them  speak. 
Certain  external  evidences,  however,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  selection  of  courses, 
especially  in  the  language  departments. 
Out  of  45  institutions  2  only  indicated 
that  there  had  been  any  increase  in  the 
number  of  students  taking  German,  and 
9  reported  the  department  normal.  In 
all  others  the  classes  in  German — espe- 
cially beginning  classes — felt  strongly  the 
effect  of  the  war.  Some  schools  had  no 
beginning  students,  and  at  least  2  of 
the  45  found  themselves  entirely  without 
a  German  department.  It  is  again  signif- 
icant that  the  French  classes  showed  a 
marked  increase,  frequently  100  to  300 
per  cent,  corresponding  to  the  loss  in  Ger- 
man, and  that  some  of  the  language  in- 
terest was  also  transferred  to  Spanish. 
Student  attention  also  turned  in  a  marked 
degree  toward  studies  which  relate  to  the 
war.  This  impetus  is  felt  especially  by 
departments  in  chemistry  and  history. 
In  short  the  students  now  in  school,  to  an 
unprecedented  degree,  are  there  for  busi- 
ness and  especially  for  that  which  relates  to 
the  business  of  war,  so  that  we  need  have 
little  fear  that  the  quality  of  our  future 
leadership  is  as  yet  seriously  impaired. 

Certainly  this  is  not  the  time,  while  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  a  life-and-death  strug- 
gle, to  press  the  claim  of  any  one  part  of 
the  body  politic  for  recognition  of  its 
service.  Individuals  and  even  institu- 
tions are  swallowed  up  in  a  great  cause, 
and  the  local  or  narrow  point  of  view 
would  be  impertinent.  Nevertheless,  ele- 
ments are  to  be  found  in  the  college  situa- 
tion to-day  which  may  well  be  a  cause  of 
rejoicing  to  all  true  friends  of  education, 
and  food  for  serious  thought  to  the  general 
public.  Once  again  have  the  colleges  in 
an  hour  of  trial  demonstrated  beyond  the 


possibility  of  question  that  they  are  en- 
titled to  respect  and  veneration.  The 
professor  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a 
species  of  harmless  animal  life.  The  gulf 
between  the  theoretical  and  the  practical 
has  been  effectively  bridged  by  the  fact 
that  the  government  turns  to  school  lab- 
oratories and  technic  in  its  hour  of  need. 

There  is  no  way  of  determining  the 
number  of  men  who  are  now  engaged  in 
research  work  for  the  government.  In 
the  university  laboratories  and  shops,  and 
at  Washington,  hundreds  of  our  most 
gifted  specialists  are  working  day  and 
night  on  problems  connected  with  the  sub- 
marine, aeroplane,  artillery,  gas-masks, 
tests  of  quality  and  strength  of  materials, 
food,  garbage,  the  production  of  potash, 
the  fixation  of  nitrogen,  the  providing  of 
substitutes  for  platinum.  College  men 
are  prominently  connected  with  every 
new  governmental  organ  formed  to  deal 
with  the  present  emergency.  Much  of 
this  work  is  being  carried  on  in  co-opera- 
tion: the  membership  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society  now  exceeds  the  10,000 
mark.  Much  of  it  is  of  a  secret  and  con- 
fidential nature,  but  the  technical  jour- 
nals are  announcing  important  discov- 
eries with  every  issue.  Many  additional 
laurels  will  be  placed  on  the  brows  of« 
American  experts  before  the  war  ends. 

Probably  the  most  hazardous  type  of 
work  taken  up  by  college  men  is  in  the 
schools  of  military  aeronautics.  Eight 
ground  schools  are  -maintained,  all  affili- 
ated with  educational  institutions.  On 
August  1  there  were  about  800  students 
at  these  schools.  The  school  at  Illinois 
alone,  however,  is  to  be  enlarged  to  accom- 
modate 500  men.  Before  being  put  into 
active  flying  service  these  men  take  ad- 
vanced work  in  the  flying  fields.  Because 
of  the  unusual  standard  of  requirement 
for  this  work  in  nerve,  poise,  and  brains, 
college  men  constitute  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  men  accepted. 

Voluntary  summer  vacation  schools, 
for  the  training  of  young  men  in  military 
science  and  tactics,  were  established  at 
the  suggestion  of  General  Wood  in  19  13 
and  were  continued  through  1914,  1915, 
and  1916.  In  these  schools  over  20,000 
men,  65  per  cent  of  whom  were  college 
men,  were  trained  and  made  ready  for 
national  service  as  officers.  In  the  spring 
of  191 7  the  training-camp  work  was  taken 
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over  by  the  War  Department,  16  camps 
were  organized,  and  40,000  men  were 
placed  in  training.  Of  this  number  85 
per  cent  were  college  men.  These  men 
have  picked  up  the  technical  training  with 
great  rapidity.  That  the  university 
courses  in  military  training  are  meeting 
governmental  standards  is  shown  by  the 
official  announcement  now  made  that 
graduates  and  undergraduates  of  colleges 
to  the  number  of  2,500  will  be  admitted, 
from  93  designated  institutions,  to  the 
third  officers'  training-camps  which  start 
on  January  5,  1918. 

There  had  been  much  speculation  on 
the  part  of  fraternity  men  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  war  on  their  chapters.  Their  ex- 
periences in  the  Canadian  colleges  and  the 
remarkable  exodus  of  fraternity  men  dur- 
ing the  spring  augured  a  serious  condi- 
tion in  fraternity  activities  this  fall.  The 
Betas  reported  that  from  65  of  their  chap- 
ters, with  a  membership  of  1 ,901,  685  men 
had  enlisted  in  military  service.  Fra- 
ternity journals  predicted  the  abandon- 
ment of  many  chapters  and  urged  the 
combination  of  houses  and  tables  with  the 
opening  of  the  new  year.  A  feeling  at 
once  developed,  however,  among  fraterni- 
ty men  that  no  chapter  must  "give  up  the 
ship."  A  few  chapters  have  been  aban- 
doned, a  few  combinations  of  houses  and 
tables  have  been  made,  and  the  member- 
ship of  chapters  almost  without  exception 
is  materially  reduced.  The  spirit  of  the 
fraternity  men  is  illustrated,  however,  in 
the  action  of  a  group  of  Beta  members  in 
this  country  in  subscribing  $3,000  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  chapter  in  Toronto 
for  the  next  two  years  and  the  despatch- 
ing of  $100  for  the  Columbia  Chapter  of 
the  Sigma  by  ten  of  their  members  who 
are  soldiers  in  the  Tenth  Artillery. 

The  work  being  done  by  the  Quakers  is 
unique  in  the  annals  of  warfare.  This 
sect,  although  unalterably  opposed  to 
war,  could  not  be  satisfied  to  assume  a 
negative  attitude  in  this  world  cataclysm. 
At  their  own  expense  of  scores  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  they  are  equipping  and 
training  college  men  and  women  and 
sending  them  to  France  for  various  types 
of  reconstruction  work.  They  take  with 
them  machinery,  tools,  seed,  clothing,  ma- 
terial for  houses,  and  they  are  rebuild- 
ing the  lands  and  homes  devastated  by 
war  and  re-establishing  French  families 


with  what  success  they  can  in  their  former 
domestic  relations.  This  work  is  recog- 
nized and  approved  by  the  government 
as  a  department  of  the  civil  branch  of  the 
Red  Cross. 

That  mental  discipline  is  not  synony- 
mous with  delicate  physique  and  sheltered 
environment  but  forms  the  basis  for  a 
wonderful  transformation  from  the  peace- 
ful student  to  the  effective  officer  must  be 
set  down  to  the  credit  of  the  school.  Out- 
standing beyond  all  other  facts  is  the  con- 
viction which  must  be  forced  home  to 
every  true  American  that  moral  educa- 
tion, whatever  estimate  Germany  may 
place  upon  it,  is  not  a  myth.  Excesses 
such  as  have  characterized  German  of- 
ficers are  unthinkable  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  college  man  in  our  training- 
camps. 

That  moral  education  with  us  achieves 
practical  results  is  illustrated  in  the  ac- 
tion of  850  enlisted  men  in  the  University 
of  Minnesota  who  unanimously  adopted 
resolutions  pledging  themselves  to  clean 
lives  in  the  camps  and  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  American  uniform  as  a 
symbol  and  guarantee  of  real  manhood. 
What  was  even  more  impressive,  the  Min- 
nesota medical  group  urged  the  placing 
of  alcoholic  beverages  under  strict  con- 
trol, that  moral  zones  be  created  around 
American  camps,  and  appealed  to  the 
President  and  Congress  to  establish  en- 
tire prohibition  as  a  war  measure.  The 
methods  of  our  scientific  men  are  a  tribute 
to  the  moral  element  in  American*  educa- 
tion. They  are  working  with  their  con- 
sciences as  well  as  with  their  intellects. 
They  are  not  seeking  to  devise  diabolical 
methods  of  heightening  suffering  or  caus- 
ing unnecessary  death.  They  would  win 
the  war  with  the  least  possible  infliction 
of  pain  and  loss  of  blood. 

If  this  is  a  war  between  the  German 
schoolmaster  and  the  American  school- 
master, as  has  been  said,  we  are  indeed 
willing  to  commit  with  confidence  the 
leadership  of  our  cause  to  those  who  have 
had  the  training  afforded  by  that  most 
unique  institution,  the  American  college, 
and  to  pay  again  a  tribute  of  respect  to 
that  pervading  influence  of  higher  educa- 
tion which  for  two  and  one-half  centuries 
has  quietly  but  persistently  leavened  our 
population  with  the  very  essence  of 
Americanism  in  ideal  and  training. 


THE    MELTING    POINT 

By  Hugh  Wiley 
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LLEN  cut  the  cord 
which  bound  the 
fourth  sack  of  silver 
dollars.  Pouring 
through  his  cupped 
hands,  the  streaming 
disks  gleamed  in  the  yellow  light  like 
liquid  gold.  Some  of  the  pieces  were 
counterfeit.  These  baser  coins,  ringing 
false  upon  the  heavy  top  of  the  long  table, 
were  flicked  to  the  tiles  of  the  office  floor 
by  the  alert  Don  Vicente. 

The  bells  in  the  tower  of  the  church 
across  the  little  plaza  interrupted  the  in- 
spection of  the  pay-roll  money.  Don  Vi- 
cente rested  his  wrinkled  brown  hands 
upon  the  table.  "My  old  ears  become 
confused,  senor,"  he  said,  "with  the 
golden  notes  of  the  ringing  bells  and  the 
clink  of  the  jingling  coins." 

With  the  resonant  harmony  of  the  caril- 
lon there  mingled  the  harsh  clank  of  the 
largest  bell.  "The  great  one,  then,  is 
counterfeit?"  questioned  Allen. 

"  Seiior,  no  !     But  a  great  fissure  in  the 
mellow  metal  has  stilled  its  song  for  these 
two  hundred  years.     On  the  day  that  the 
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riches  of  the  great  La  Paz  were  torn  from 
the  grasp  of  the  despoilers  by  the  flooding 
waters  in  the  mine — on  that  day,  two 
centuries  ago,  the  voice  of  the  bell  was 
hushed.  And  the  old  men  of  these  hills 
whisper  the  story  their  fathers  told  them: 
that  when  the  lips  of  the  great  bell  sing 
again,  then  shall  the  treasures  of  the 
mother  vein  flow  from  the  depths  of  the 
lost  La  Paz." 

"You  believe  this  pretty  tradition?" 
Allen  smiled. 

The  engineer  and  his  superintendent 
resumed  their  work.  "What  my  father 
has  told  me,  that  I  believe,"  answered  the 
old  man.  He  turned  his  eyes  for  an  in- 
stant upon  the  flowing  coins.  "Sefior," 
he  said,  "thus  poured  the  metal  from  the 
mother  vein  into  the  hands  of  our  fa- 
thers." The  sack  was  emptied.  "And 
thus  abruptly  did  it  cease,  two  hundred 
years  ago." 

Allen  opened  the  fifth  sack  of  coins. 
"And  thus  must  our  piercing  tunnel  again 
release  the  riches  of  the  mine,"  he  said,  as 
the  flow  of  the  silver  resumed. 

The  eyes  of   the  old  man  narrowed. 
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"  Ai !  Who  shall  know  ?  Thousands  and 
thousands  of  your  foreign  gold  have  been 
wasted  in  many  vain  attacks.  When  the 
day  shall  come,  it  shall  come.  Until  that 
day  these  burrowings  of  blindness  serve 
well  enough  to  feed 
our  people  of  the 
hills.  The  gods  of 
gold  will  hold  their 
power."  He  swung 
the  conversation 
away  from  the  sub- 
ject of  the  great 
mine.  "Thy  jour- 
ney to  the  capitol, 
sefior,  it  was  en- 
joyed?" 

"For  many  rea- 
sons, yes,"  Allen  re- 
plied. "I  was  per- 
mitted to  be  of 
service  to  the  Pres- 
ident in  the  matter 
of  the  mining  code, 
and  in  return  for 
this  he  promised  me 
that  a  school  shall 
be  established  for 
the  children  of  your 
people.  Then,  too, 
I  found  a  book 
which  will  afford 
Father  Francis  some 
pleasure,  and  for  my 
selfish  purposes  I 
purchased  and  de- 
voured six  large 
beefsteaks  at  the 
American  Club  be- 
fore Don  Porfirio 
summoned  me  to 
Chapultepec.  But 
best   of   all,    my 

friend,  was  my  conversation  with  Julian 
Gray,  the  surgeon  of  New  York.  From 
my  description  of  the  malady  which 
has  afflicted  thy  son,  Gray  said  that  a 
cure " 

"Senor!  Life  for  Don  Jose!"  The 
hands  of  the  old  man  lay  quivering  upon 
the  cone  of  silver  coins.  His  eyes  bright- 
ened with  an  ardent  fire. 

Allen  hesitated.     "Don  Vicente,"   he 

said,  "until  his  recovery  is  accomplished, 

it  is  wrong  for  me  to  excite  your  hopes. 

But  Julian  Gray  told  me  he  could  cure 

Vol.  LXIII.— (j 


The  priest  turned  toward  the  broken  bell.      "This 

glorious  metal,  growling  while  the  others  sing! 

It  is  because  of  this  great  wound." — Page  87. 


your  son,  and  Gray  is  not — an  enthusiast. 
Don  Jose  must  journey  to  New  York  and 
must  remain  within  the  surgeon's  care  at 
least  six  months.  And  health  will  come." 
"  But  the  cost ! "  the  old  man  exclaimed. 
"This  is  impossi- 
ble." He  laid  his 
head  dejectedly  up- 
on his  folded  arms. 
Allen  reached  across 
the  table  and  laid 
his  hand  upon  Don 
Vicente's  shoulder. 
"It  happens  that  I 
have  some  hundreds 
in  the  bank  which 
can  be  used  for  this 
good  purpose.  It  is 
enough.  You  will 
prepare  Don  Jose 
for  the  journey. 
He  will  need  a  com- 
panion. Get  one. 
The  money  is 
yours." 

The  old  man 
raised  his  head.  His 
eyes  were  blind  with 
the  difficult  tears  of 
gratitude.  "Ai! 
sefior!"  he  whis- 
pered. His  out- 
stretched hand  con- 
veyed the  message 
which  his  trembling 
lips  could  not  ar- 
ticulate. 

Allen  understood. 
"  Perhaps  you  would 
better  go  to  your 
house  at  once,"  he 
said.  "Don  Jose 
will  be  happier  if  you 
tell  him  what  the  coming  weeks  will  mean. 
This  stuff  can  wait  until  to-morrow."  He 
indicated  the  piles  of  silver  coins.  Don 
Vicente  arose  and  turned  toward  the 
heavy  door  that  opened  upon  the  street. 
He  lifted  the  oak  bar  from  its  iron  clamps. 
As  he  did  this,  a  knock  from  the  dark- 
ness, gentle  and  hesitant,  sounded  upon  a 
panel  of  the  door.  Don  Vicente  dropped 
the  bar  into  its  fastenings  and  turned  a 
questioning  glance  toward  Allen. 

"Remove    the    bar,"   Allen    directed. 
"Open  the  door.     Thieves  of  the  night 
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come  in  silence.  I 
think  it  is  Father 
Francis."  Don  Vi- 
cente opened  the 
door  and  into  the 
room  there  came 
the  cloaked  figure  of 
the  priest.  Don  Vi- 
cente greeted  him  in 
passing  and  walked 
into  the  night,  in- 
tent upon  his  happy 
mission. 

The  priest  came 
into  the  circle  of 
yellow  light.  "Se- 
fior  Allen,"  he  said, 
"I  felicitate  thee 
upon  thy  safe  return 
to  us.  Thy  journey 
to  the  great  city?" 

"Was  profitable 
because  it  has  ended 
with  my  return  to 
my  friends,"  replied 
Allen.  "And  thou 
art  well,  Father 
Francis,    and   hap- 

py?" 

"Quite  well,  my 
son.  But  I  have 
come  to  tell  you  that 
for  my  dinner  this 
night  there  is  a  fowl 
of  gratifying  fatness 
and  a  hare  presented 
by  the  herder  of  the 
Las  Palmas  flocks. 
Thou  wilt  dine  with 
me?" 

"Hungrily,  my 
friend,"  accepted 
Allen.  "I  will  dis- 
miss my  servants 
that  they  may  en- 
joy the  evening  with- 
out further  labor." 
Allen   ascended   the 

stone  staircase  at  the  end  of  the  office  and 
made  his  way  to  the  group  of  chattering 
women  who  were  busy  with  the  work  of 
preparing  his  dinner.  He  addressed  the 
eldest  of  the  group.  "Teresa,  for  the 
evening  I  shall  be  with  Father  Francis.  It 
is  my  wish  that  you  and  your  assistants 
enjoy  the  food  you  have  prepared  for  me. 


The  priest  handled  the  volume  with 
elaborate  care. — Page  88. 


And  with  this"— he 
handed  the  old  wo- 
man some  silver 
coins — "procure  for 
the  young  children 
some  rich  milk  and 
for  the  older  ones 
some  sweetmeats." 
He  walked  to  his 
apartment  followed 
by  a  cackling  chorus 
of  admiring  grati- 
tude. In  his  room 
he  picked  up  the 
book  which  he  had 
brought  as  a  gift  for 
the  priest.  He 
joined  Father  Fran- 
cis in  the  office  be- 
low, and  together 
they  walked  across 
the  plaza  to  the  gate 
of  the  churchyard. 
Above  them  the 
heavy  towers  of  the 
church,  white  where 
they  lay  in  the 
moonlight,  gray 
where  the  shadows 
obscured,  seemed  to 
inspire  the  silence 
enfolding  the  dor- 
mant domain. 

Through  a  pas- 
sageway of  stone, 
built  three  centuries 
before,  the  priest  led 
the  way  into  his 
rooms.  Presently 
dinner  was  served  to 
them  by  a  shuffling 
old  servant  whose 
gnarled  conscience 
seemed  to  permit  his 
sampling  of  the  va- 
rious wines  in  the 
security  of  the  dark- 
er passages  leading 
from  his  pantry  to  the  room  in  which  sat 
Allen  and  the  priest. 

Midnight  found  them  lingering  at  the 
table,  both  reluctant  to  terminate  the 
interchange  of  words  and  silences  which 
they  mutually  enjoyed.  The  signal  of  a 
clock  striking  twelve  interrupted  their 
discourse.     Inviting  his  guest  to  accom- 
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pany  him,  the  priest  arose  and  walked  to 
a  room  beneath  the  bell-tower  of  the 
church.  Through  the  ceiling  of  this  room 
came  the  rawhide  ropes  that  led  to  the 
bells  above.  In  their  varying  succes- 
sions the  priest  grasped  these  ropes,  and 
upon  the  midnight  stillness,  sounding 
clear  except  for  the  clang  of  the  broken 
bell,  there  floated  the  notes  of  the  Com- 
pletorium. 

"A  pity  that  the  great  one  is  not 
whole!"  The  voice  of  the  priest  con- 
veyed the  regret  that  inspired  his  words. 
"A  pity  that  the  harshness  of  its  tone 
should  have  corrupted  the  sweetness  of 
the  others  for  these  many  years." 


The  service  was  completed.  Allen 
turned  to  the  priest.  "Father  Francis, 
the  hills  to-night  will  make  a  picture 
worth  our  while,  drenched  as  they  are  in 
the  flooding  moonlight.  Shall  we  climb 
to  the  tower  ?  "  The  priest  assented,  and 
together  they  climbed  the  stout  ladders 
until  they  gained  the  high  platform  under 
the  silent  bells.  The  priest  turned  toward 
the  broken  bell.  "This  glorious  metal, 
growling  while  the  others  sing !  It  is  be- 
cause of  this  great  wound.  Feel."  He 
reached  for  Allen's  hand  and  directed  it 
toward  the  fissured  metal  of  the  bell. 
"  Not  for  lack  of  rugged  strength,  this  bro- 
ken one,"  said  the  priest,  "because  with 


In  the  fading  moonlight  he  made  his  way  t>>  the  doors  <>(  the  church.— Pa 
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the  copper  of  Sonora's  hills  was  cast  the 
heavy  tin  of  Spain.  And  to  the  substance 
of  that  alloy  was  added  the  silver  of  the 
great  mine  lying  beneath  these  hills  and 
gold  from  the  mother  vein.  The  silver 
for  its  sweetness  and  the  gold  for  its 
richness  of  tone.  But  on  the  hour  that 
saw  the  flooding  of  the  great  mine,  the 
voice  of  the  bell — the  heart  of  the  bell, 
perhaps — broke  in  its  sorrow.  There  is 
a  legend,  told  by  our  people  of  the  hills: 
the  voice  of  the  bell,  they  say,  ringing 
clear  once  more,  will  mark  the  release  of 
the  treasures  that  lie  in  the  depths  of  the 
lost  La  Paz." 

"And  this  legend,  Father  Francis — do 
you  believe  it?"  questioned  Allen. 

"The  records  of  the  church  show  that 
the  flooding  of  the  mine  and  the  silence 
of  the  bell  were  coincident,"  replied  the 
priest.  "But  for  the  future,  who  shall 
question  the  work  of  God  with  the  whis- 
perings of  children?" 

While  the  priest  was  speaking,  and  up- 
on mention  of  the  precious  metals  in  the 
alloy  of  the  bell,  Allen  had  opened  his 
knife  and  with  it  cut  from  the  bell  a  sliver 
of  the  metal.  This  fragment  he  had 
dropped  into  an  envelope  in  the  pocket  of 
his  coat.  He  stepped  to  the  edge  of  the 
platform  beneath  the  arch  in  which  the 
bell  was  hung.  A  hundred  feet  below 
him  lay  the  huddled  houses  of  the  town. 
A  mile  to  the  west,  against  the  darker 
hills,  the  walls  of  the  mine  of  La  Paz 
were  outlined  against  a  hill  of  refuse  ore 
which  whitened  like  drifted  snow.  To 
the  north,  threatening  black  in  the  placid 
sky,  the  peak  of  Gigante,  sentinel  giant  of 
the  range,  lifted  its  forbidding  form.  For 
a  moment  the  magic  of  the  midnight 
moon  held  sway  and  then  the  mystic 
charm  was  broken  by  the  distant  rumble 
of  a  muffled  explosion.  Allen  reached 
for  his  watch  and  turned  its  face  to  the 
moonlight.  "The  third  shift  in  the  tun- 
nel is  shooting  early  to-night — the  head- 
ing must  be  in  softer  rock,"  he  said. 

The  priest  turned  toward  him.  "And 
the  progress  of  the  work — are  you  nearer 
the  final  reward,  my  son?" 

"It  is  a  question  which  disturbs  me," 
Allen  replied.  "We  have  struck  no  sign 
of  the  old  workings  of  the  La  Paz.  It 
may  be  that  the  direction  of  the  tunnel  is 
in  error.  If  we  strike  some  part  of  the 
early  excavations  we  will  be  successful. 


But  if  we  miss,  if  your  great  bell  should 
maintain  its  silence,  then,  like  the  bell,  I 
will  be  broken.     And  failure — is  failure." 

The  priest  shook  his  head  in  sympa- 
thetic understanding.  "Let  us  descend 
to  the  warmth  of  our  rooms,"  he  said, 
"and  finish  our  wine.  I  pray  that  you 
may  have  the  faith  and  the  fortune  to  con- 
tinue your  work,  and  that  you  may  win 
success.  But  I  am  not  happy  in  thinking 
of  the  day  that  shall  take  you  away  from 
here,  because  in  your  companionship  I 
live  a  little  of  my  life  beyond  the  circle 
of  these  barren  hills.  I  have  been  here  for 
fifty  years,  and  so,  in  spite  of  all  your  here- 
tic beliefs,  you  are  a  welcome  confidant." 

They  descended  the  ladders.  When 
they  were  again  seated  at  the  table  Allen 
unwrapped  the  volume  he  had  brought 
for  the  priest  and  handed  it  to  him. 
"Here  is  a  first  edition,"  he  said,  "of 
your  friend  of  the  excited  imagination — 
the  Don  Quixote.  I  brought  it  from  the 
city  for  you.  It  is  of  the  Villalpando  print- 
ing and  bears  the  date  of  1605.  It  is  yours 
in  appreciation  of  this  enjoyable  dinner." 

The  priest  handled  the  volume  with 
elaborate  care.  Under  the  light  of  the 
candles  he  inspected  the  title-page.  After 
many  minutes  he  closed  the  book.  "My 
son,"  he  said,  "with  this  gift  you  have 
afforded  me  great  happiness."  He  lifted 
his  hand  above  Allen's  head  for  an  in- 
stant. "And  your  having  remembered 
me  is  a  compliment  which  I  appreciate. 
You  have  given  me  much  pleasure." 

"For  that  I  am  glad,"  smiled  Allen. 
"And  now — good  night.  The  hour  is 
late."  Allen  arose  from  the  table.  The 
priest  accompanied  him  to  the  gate  that 
opened  upon  the  street.  "Good  night, 
my  son,"  he  said.     "  God  keep  thee." 

Allen  walked  along  the  deserted  plaza 
to  the  door  of  his  house.  He  entered  the 
office  and  lighted  the  lamp.  On  the  great 
table  lay  the  silver  coins.  He  took  a 
handful  of  these  coins  and  went  into  the 
laboratory  adjoining  the  office.  From 
the  envelope  in  his  pocket  he  produced  the 
sliver  of  metal  which  he  had  cut  from  the 
broken  bell.  He  cast  this  fragment  into 
a  clean  glass  test-tube,  in  which  there 
presently  hissed  a  protesting  confusion  of 
acids  and  cyanides.  From  the  completed 
assay  there  resulted  a  percentage  memo- 
randum of  the  alloy  of  the  bell.  Then  he 
lighted  the  oil  flames  beneath  a  brick  re- 
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tort,  and,  after  weighing  two  of  the  sil-  He  turned  to  a  cupboard  built  against 

ver  dollars  on  delicate  balances,  he  threw  the  wall,  and  from  a  shelf  he  lifted  a  small 

them  into  a  graphite  crucible.  From  a  belt  cylindrical  tank  of  steel  from  the  valve  in 

around  his  waist  he  produced  a  gold  coin,  the  end  of  which  ran  a  rubber  tube,  ter- 

This,  with  several  carefully  weighed  frag-  minating  in  an  oxyacetylene  blow-pipe. 


In  a  voice  subdued  by  his  surroundings  Don  Vicente  addressed  his  companions. — Page  90. 


ments  of  gold,  he  added  to  the  contents  of  A  grotesque  mask  fitted  with  heavy  glass 

the  crucible.     Then  followed  several  cop-  goggles  completed  the  welding  outfit, 

per  coins  and  slugs  of  tin.     He  packed  the  The  crucible  in  the  roaring  retort  by 

crucible  and  placed  it  in  the  centre  of  the  this  time  held  a  mass  of  liquid  metal.     In 

flames  in  the  retort.  the  linn  clay  of  the  laboratory  floor  Allen 
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drew  a  deep  groove  with  the  edge  of  the 
sole  of  his  boot.  He  shut  off  the  flow  of 
oil  under  the  flames  of  the  retort,  and 
seized  the  glowing  crucible  with  a  pair  of 
slender  tongs.  Into  the  groove  in  the 
clay  floor  he  poured  the  melted  metal  of 
the  alloy.  Cooling,  it  formed  a  pencil  of 
metal  three  feet  long,  from  which,  with 
his  knife,  he  trimmed  the  thin  rough  fins 
that  lined  the  edges.  With  this  bar  of 
alloy,  identical  in  composition  with  the 
metal  of  the  broken  bell,  and  with  the 
oxygen  tank  and  the  blow-pipe  and  the 
mask,  Allen  walked  into  the  office  and 
from  there  into  the  night  that  lay  upon 
the  sleeping  town. 

In  the  fading  moonlight  he  made  his 
way  to  the  doors  of  the  church  and 
stepped  within  the  shadows  of  its  walls. 
Through  a  door  to  the  left  of  the  entrance 
he  passed  into  the  foundation  structure 
of  the  bell-tower.  Again  he  ascended  the 
ladders  leading  to  the  platform  beneath 
the  broken  bell.  On  this  platform  he 
arranged  the  equipment  which  he  carried. 
Then  he  opened  the  valve  at  the  end  of 
the  steel  tank  and  to  the  tip  of  the  blow- 
pipe he  held  a  lighted  match.  A  white 
light  flared  for  an  instant  and  then  con- 
centrated into  an  incandescent  pencil  of 
argent  flame.  Allen  settled  the  goggles  of 
the  mask  in  front  of  his  eyes.  He  di- 
rected the  point  of  the  flame  against  the 
end  of  the  bar  of  alloy  which  he  held  upon 
the  fissure  in  the  bronze  of  the  broken  bell. 

With  the  coming  of  the  morning  star, 
an  hour  before  the  dawn,  his  work  was 
done.    He  returned  to  his  house  and  slept. 

Don  Vicente,  inspired  by  Allen's  words 
concerning  Don  Jose,  hobbled  rapidly 
from  the  office  to  his  house,  bearing  the 
good  news.  Presently  the  tidings  spread 
throughout  the  town,  and  very  soon  the 
house  of  Don  Vicente  was  filled  with  an 
excited  group  of  uncles  and  aunts  and 
cousins  and  neighbors.  In  this  assem- 
blage, besides  Don  Vicente,  there  were  six 
men  of  great  age:  Don  Marcus,  Don 
Felipe,  Don  Augustino,  Don  Anselmo, 
Don  Severiano,  and  Don  Pablo.  After  a 
while  these  old  men  congregated  apart 
from  the  other  members  of  the  crowd. 

"Avoid  garrulous  women — and  enjoy 
peace,"  growled  Don  Pablo.  He  lighted 
a  cigarette.  "  Where,  at  the  moment  is 
our  Senor  Allen?"  he  asked. 


"With  Father  Francis  the  great  one 
dines,  finding  pleasure  with  another  of  his 
kind,"  replied  Don  Vicente.  "  Why  dost 
thou  ask?" 

Don  Pablo  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"Is  it  not  seemly  that  we  should  wait 
upon  the  senor  with  expressions  of  our 
gratitude  for  what  he  has  done  for  thy 
son?" 

"Ai!  And  for  the  matter  of  the  school 
for  our  children's  children,"  Don  Seve- 
riano interposed. 

"And  for  his  destruction  of  the  unjust 
tax  that  burdened  the  men  of  this  dis- 
trict!" contributed  Don  Anselmo. 

"And  for  the  increased  wage  that  he 
affords  his  men,  that  they  may  partake  of 
meat  and  that  their  families  may  enjoy 
sufficient  food  to  maintain  life  ?  " 

For  a  while  the  old  men  studied  in 
silence.  And  then,  " Sangre  de  Cristo!" 
hissed  Don  Augustino.  "When  one  at- 
tempts to  recall  everything  of  good  the 
man  has  done —  Senors,  we  are  The 
Seven !  The  Seven  of  La  Paz !  This 
calls  for  judgment  in  council." 

Don  Vicente  spoke,  questioning  his 
companions:  "Senors,  dost  thou  demand 
the  council?"  He  looked  at  each  man, 
and  each  in  turn  bowed  in  silent  assent. 
Singly,  at  intervals  of  several  minutes,  so 
that  their  departure  would  not  be  re- 
marked by  others  of  the  assemblage,  the 
old  men  filed  silently  into  the  night  and 
made  their  way  along  the  cobbled  streets 
to  the  border  of  the  town,  and  thence  to 
the  vast  walls  that  formed  the  boundaries 
of  the  mine  of  La  Paz.  They  entered  this 
enclosure  through  a  door  which  had  not 
been  closed  for  two  centuries,  and  passed 
into  a  room  built  against  the  masonry  of 
the  protective  walls.  About  a  circular 
table,  cut  from  a  single  massive  slab  of 
stone,  the  seven  old  men  sat  down.  The 
room  opened  to  the  sky,  and  in  the  flood- 
ing moonlight  the  curling  smoke,  rising 
from  theircigarettes,  spun  into  ghostly 
garlands  around  their  whitened  locks. 

In  a  voice  subdued  by  his  surroundings 
Don  Vicente  addressed  his  companions. 
"Senors,"  he  said,  "with  the  coming  of 
the  despised  ones  from  lands  across  the 
sea,  two  centuries  ago,  our  people  flooded 
the  treasures  of  this  vast  mine.  Since 
that  day  kings  have  searched  in  vain  for 
the  riches  of  La  Paz.  We  have  been  true 
to  the  pledges  our  fathers  imposed  and 
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which  they  before  us  kept  as  they  had  wisdom  and  the  judgment  and  the  gentle 

sworn  to  do.     But  now  it  seems  the  man  kindness    that    has    marked    his    past, 

for  whom  the  years  have  waited  is  come.  What  say  you  all  ?  " 

Among  us  his  life  has  been  a  series  of  Don    Felipe    turned    to    the    speaker. 


"  Hand  me  the  keys  to  this  house,  and  by  the  (lawn  see  that  thou 
art  twenty  leagues  from  here."  —  Page  92. 


kindly  acts  and  generous  deeds.  And  it 
is  right  that  our  own  people  enjoy  once 
more  the  good  that  the  mine  can  give. 
And  upon  the  day  that  thousands  of  men 
shall  throng  these  hills  where  but  hun- 
dreds dwell  to-day,  at  the  head  of  affairs 
our  beloved  Senor  Allen  can  rule  with  the 


"Of  the  wealth  that  can  come,  what  part 
would  belong  to  our  senor?  Is  it,  per- 
haps, that  he  is  but  an  agent  of  the  de- 
spised ones? " 

"Nay.  More  than  half  of  the  interest 
in  the  work  the  senor  himself  now  owns. 
And  his  associates  are  people  of  his  kind. 
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I  have  seen  the  book  of  shares  and  the 
many  documents  which  he  holds." 

"It  is  well,"  said  Don  Felipe.  "For 
him— and  the  Fulfilment— I  cast  my  lot ! " 

Questioned  by  Don  Vicente,  each  of 
the  others  in  his  turn  committed  himself 
after  the  manner  of  Don  Felipe. 

"To  the  portal  of  the  tunnel,  then!" 
directed  Don  Vicente.  "That  the  tun- 
nel has  not  cut  the  lower  workings  of  the 
La  Paz  speaks  well  for  our  collective 
skill.  But,  as  you  know,  at  its  closest 
point  a  slab  of  rock  of  a  thickness  less 
than  twenty  feet  is  all  that  lies  between 
the  tunnel  and  the  waters  of  the  flooded 
La  Paz.     At  that  point  we  shall  strike ! " 

The  old  men  arose  and  made  their 
way  down  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and  by  the 
dry  arroya  of  the  Huilota  reached  the 
portal  of  the  tunnel  with  which  the  in- 
vaders of  the  north  had  hoped  to  drain 
the  workings  of  La  Paz.  Near  the  portal 
of  the  tunnel  rose  the  stone  house  in  which 
was  stored  the  dynamite  used  in  the  work. 
At  the  door  of  this  house  sat  a  blanketed 
watchman  who  arose  when  Don  Vicente 
and  his  companions  approached. 

"Anastasio,"  Don  Vicente  said,  "un- 
questioning obedience  in  the  past  has  en- 
deared thee  to  me.  Practised  now,  it  will 
save  thy  life.  Hand  me  the  keys  to  this 
house,  and  by  the  dawn  see  that  thou  art 
twenty  leagues  from  here." 

The  watchman  loosened  the  keys  from 
a  girdle  about  his  waist  and  handed  them 
to  Don  Vicente.  "Senor,  as  thou  di- 
rectest,"  he  said.     "I  depart." 

Don  Vicente  summoned  one  of  the  old 
men.  "Go  thou,  Don  Pablo,"  he  or- 
dered, "  to  the  heading  of  the  tunnel  where 
the  drillers  work.  Order  them  to  their 
homes.  They  will  pass  us  in  the  tunnel." 
He  unbuckled  the  belt  from  which  hung 
his  heavy  revolver  and  handed  the  weap- 
on to  Don  Pablo.  "Should  other  au- 
thority than  your  voice  be  required,  this 
will  be  recognized^  Explain  to  the  work- 
men that  in  passing  us  within  the  tunnel 
they  will  be  blind  and  deaf  and  without 
memory." 

Don  Pablo  departed  upon  his  mission, 
and  for  half  an  hour  the  remaining  mem- 
bers of  the  group  carried  cases  of  dyna- 
mite from  the  stone  house  to  the  portal  of 
the  tunnel.  This  dynamite  was  piled 
upon  three  small  cars  that  sat  upon  the 
tracks  leading  into  the  tunnel,  into  which 


the  loaded  cars  were  presently  moved  by 
the  six  old  men. 

"Thirty  paces  beyond  the  dripping 
water  of  the  widest  feldspar  vein,"  di- 
rected Don  Vicente,  and  at  a  point  thirty 
paces  beyond  a  slash  of  gray  rock  lying 
against  the  black  basalt  through  which 
the  tunnel  had  beer  driven,  the  dynamite 
was  unloaded  and  piled  in  uniform  tiers. 
In  half  an  hour  the  tunnel  was  blocked 
with  a  solid  charge  of  dynamite  extending 
along  its  length  for  a  distance  of  fifteen 
feet.  The  old  men  gathered  to  inspect 
their  work.  "It  is  complete,"  said  Don 
Vicente.  "  Return  to  your  houses.  I  will 
remain.     At  dawn  the  earth  shall  quake." 

Alone,  Don  Vicente  broke  the  covers 
from  three  cases  of  the  dynamite.  From 
each  case  he  removed  a  single  stick  of  the 
explosive  and  into  each  of  these  he  thrust 
an  exploder  from  which  led  twenty  feet 
of  fuse.  He  replaced  these  three  sticks 
of  dynamite  in  their  respective  cases  and 
led  the  trailing  fuses  along  the  floor  of  the 
tunnel.  With  his  knife  he  split  the  ends 
of  these  fuses,  exposing  the  thread  of 
black  powder  which  formed  their  cores. 
He  waited  until  the  distant  portal  of  the 
tunnel  framed  a  square  of  gray  light. 
Then  to  the  ends  of  the  fuses  he  touched 
the  glowing  end  of  his  cigarette.  The 
fuses  hissed  in  their  heavy  smoke  as  the 
fire  crept  down  their  lengths. 

"Twenty  feet — twenty  minutes,"  whis- 
pered Don  Vicente.  "Twenty  minutes, 
after  two  hundred  years."  He  walked 
toward  the  light  of  the  morning. 

In  the  church  of  La  Paz,  Father  Fran- 
cis, awakened  by  his  servant,  engaged 
himself  in  the  performance  of  the  ca- 
nonical services  that  mark  the  flush  of 
dawn.  He  made  his  way  to  the  room 
beneath  the  bell-tower.  For  a  moment 
his  lips  moved  in  a  silent  recital,  and  then 
upon  the  quiet  of  the  morning  there 
floated  the  first  song  of  the  bells.  And  in 
the  harmony  that  flung  across  the  hills 
the  great  bell  of  La  Paz,  singing  again  in 
its  silver  tones,  mellow  and  clear  in  its 
gold,  lifted  its  resonant  voice  to  the  notes 
of  the  Gloria  ! 

As  the  music  softened  to  silence,  the 
distant  hills  mingled  the  echo  of  the  bells 
with  the  thunder  of  the  rending  rock, 
quaking  in  a  crash  of  flame  that  melted 
the  barrier  to  the  lost  La  Paz. 


HOW   WE    CAN    PROSPER,  THOUGH    AT   WAR 


By  Samuel  O.   Dunn 
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5gg|[^jTggaHE  most  momentous  prob- 
lem confronting  the 
American  people  is  that  of 
making  swiftly  and  might- 
ily effective  their  participa- 
tion in  the  world-wide  ef- 


fort of  civilization  to  crush  Prussianism. 
All  other  objects  must  be  subordinated  to 
that  end.  But  there  are  other  objects, 
which,  while  duly  subordinated,  we  must 
seek  constantly  to  attain. 

The  most  important  of  these  is  the 
maintenance  of  our  national  prosperity 
during  and  after  the  war.  Our  participa- 
tion in  the  great  struggle  will  compel 
grave  readjustments  in  industry.  It  may 
cause  havoc  in  many  lines  of  business.  It 
might  destroy  so  much  of  our  capital,  and 
so  reduce  the  standard  of  living  of  our 
people,  that  it  would  take  generations  to 
recover  from  its  effects.  Any  such  results 
we  must  prevent,  if  possible.  But  can  we 
prosper,  though  at  war?  Can  we,  if  we 
remain  long  at  war,  prosper  until  after  the 
passage  of  many  subsequent  years  of 
peace  ? 

The  main  work  of  a  nation  in  peace  is 
production.  Its  main  work  in  war  is  de- 
struction. In  both  it  carries  on  its  pro- 
ductive activities.  But  in  peace  it  carries 
them  on  solely  to  provide  wherewithal  to 
nourish  its  body,  mind,  and  spirit — to 
give  it  comfort,  luxury,  amusement,  en- 
lightenment. In  war  it  carries  them  on 
largely  to  provide  means  of  destroying 
the  lives  and  property,  the  unfriendly  am- 
bitions and  hopes  of  its  enemies. 

In  peace  every  prosperous  and  progres- 
sive nation  produces  more  things  than  it 
consumes,  and  increases  what  it  produces 
faster  than  what  it  consumes.  This  in- 
creasing production  and  consumption, 
and  this  excess  of  production  over  con- 
sumption, measure  its  progress,  cause  its 
prosperity,  and  augment  its  wealth.  The 
surplus  produced  takes  partly  the  form  of 
larger  and  larger  stocks  in  the  hands  of 
the  merchants  from  which  we  may  select 
according  to  our  needs,  our  tastes,  and  our 
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caprices.  But  the  principal  form  it  takes 
is  that  of  railroads,  buildings,  machinery, 
which  are  the  means  used  in  securing 
those  large  increases  of  production  and 
those  large  surpluses  of  production  which, 
until  the  Great  War,  were-  the  most  out- 
standing features  of  our  age. 

The  total  production  of  the  American 
people  has  been  estimated  at  $40,000,- 
000,000  a  year.  Their  wealth  was  esti- 
mated by  the  Bureau  of  Census  in  1904 
at  $107,000,000,000;  in  191 2  at  $187,- 
000,000,000,  and  it  is  now  said  to  be 
$250,000,000,000.  If  these  figures  are  ap- 
proximately correct,  our  national  wealth 
recently  has  increased  ten  or  twelve  bil- 
lions a  year.  Probably,  however,  any 
such  estimate  of  our  annual  increase  in 
wealth  would  be  excessive.  Professor  S. 
N.  Patten  believes  it  has  not  exceeded  six 
billions.  Furthermore,  our  increase  in 
wealth  includes  a  large  allowance  for  the 
advances  in  value  of  many  things.  Per- 
haps a  farm  in  Illinois  produced  no  more 
corn  last  year  than  five  years  before,  but 
it  would  sell  for  more  now  than  then,  and 
this  advance  in  its  value  is  included  in  the 
estimated  total  increase  in  the  nation's 
wealth.  But  it  is  the  nation's  annual  ex- 
cess of  production  of  things  over  its  con- 
sumption of  them,  rather  than  its  annual 
increase  in  wealth,  which  is  important  for 
our  present  purpose.  We  can  eat  what  a 
farm  produces;  but  an  increase  in  its 
value,  however  important  to  its  owner,  is 
not,  like  corn  or  hogs,  a  consumable  com- 
modity. Probably  the  yearly  increase  in 
our  wealth  due  to  the  excess  of  the  things 
produced  over  the  things  consumed  has 
never  been  over  five  or  six  billions. 

What  conclusion  must  we  draw  from 
these  figures  as  to  the  effect  which  the  war 
will  tend  to  have  on  our  national  prosper- 
ity? One  of  the  first  effects  of  war  is  to 
take  many  men  from  the  work  of  produc- 
tion. The  United  States  will  soon  have 
under  arms  3,000,000  men.  Perhaps 
within  a  short  time  the  number  will  be 
5,000,000.    These  men  must  continue  to 
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be  fed,  clothed,  and  housed.    They  cease  sumption  and  destruction  for  ordinary 

to  be  producers,  but  they  do  not  cease  to  and  for  military  purposes  would  exceed 

be  consumers.    The  means  of  maintaining  our  annual  production  by  several  billions, 

them  must  be  provided  by  the  civilian  We  can  consume  and  destroy  more  than 

population.  we  produce  only  by  drawing  upon  the 

But  this  is  not,  perhaps,  the  feature  of  supplies  of  things  which  we  have  pro- 
war  which  has  the  most  important  bear-  duced  in  the  past.  But,  it  may  be  said, 
ing  upon  production  and  consumption,  at  least  we  shall  still  have  left  the  land, 
and,  in  consequence,  on  national  prosper-  buildings,  factories,  railroads  by  which 
ity.  Those  who  are  transferred  to  the  our  productive  activities  are  conducted, 
army  and  navy  not  only  cease  to  be  pro-  But  it  requires  constant  production  to 
ducers,  while  continuing  to  be  consumers,  keep  up  these  means  of  production.  Land 
but  they  become  wholesale  destroyers,  becomes  sterile  if  not  properly  fertilized; 
The  sole  object  of  their  activities  is  the  buildings,  factories,  and  railroads  depreci- 
destruction  of  the  property  and  lives,  the  ate  if  not  fully  maintained.  Now,  as  we 
ambitions  and  the  hopes  of  the  enemy,  cannot  long  draw  on  our  accumulated 
The  means  they  employ  is  the  destruction  supplies  without  exhausting  them,  so  we 
of  the  huge  quantities  of  munitions  which  cannot  long  let  our  facilities  of  production 
hundreds  of  mills  run  day  and  night  to  deteriorate  without  fatally  impairing  our 
produce.  The  coal  which  is  used  in  pro-  national  productive  capacity, 
ducing  these  munitions  is  as  truly  de-  That  the  danger  that  the  war  will  cause 
stroyed  in  carrying  on  the  war  as  are  the  our  national  consumption  and  destruction 
raw  materials  which  enter  into  the  muni-  greatly  to  exceed  our  national  production 
tions;  and  the  mines  must  produce  im-  is  not  fanciful,  is  demonstrated  by  the 
mense  quantities  of  coal  for  this  purpose,  experience  of  many  countries.  The  most 
The  farms  must  produce  foodstuffs  not  extreme  illustrations  are  afforded  by 
only  for  the  armies  and  navies,  but  to  take  countries,  such  as  Belgium,  which  have 
the  place  of  those  sent  to  the  bottom  by  been  the  theatres  of  actual  hostilities, 
submarines.  The  ore-mines,  the  steel  The  Thirty  Years'  War  made  Germany 
mills,  and  the  lumber  mills  must  produce  almost  a  desert.  Between  the  time  when 
ore,  steel,  and  lumber  with  which  to  build  it  began  in  1618  and  the  signing  of  the 
ships  to  replace  those  that  are  sent  to  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  in  1648  the  popula- 
bottom;  and  the  railroads  must  produce  tion  declined  from  20,000,000  to  4,000,- 
transportation  to  move  all  the  soldiers  000;  and  the  remaining  people  were  re- 
and  all  the  products  of  the  farm,  the  duced  to  such  a  point  of  starvation  that 
mine,  and  the  mill  used  in  warfare.  cannibalism  was  openly  practised.     But 

The  cost  of  the  war  for  the  fiscal  year  it  has  never  been  necessary  for  a  country 
1918  to  the  United  States  alone,  not  in-  to  be  itself  the  scene  of  fighting  in  order 
eluding  loans  to  our  allies,  is  estimated  at  for  war  to  reduce  it  to  poverty.  The  wars 
$10,000,000,000  or  $12,000,000,000.  This  of  Louis  XIV  were  begun  when  France 
affords  a  rough  measure  of  the  things  our  was  comparatively  rich  and  prosperous; 
civilian  population  must  produce  to  pro-  they  were  carried  on  mainly  on  foreign 
vide  the  articles  of  consumption  and  the  soil ;  but  they  reduced  most  of  the  French 
means  of  destruction  required  for  carrying  people  almost  to  beggary  and  paved  the 
on  the  war.  At  this  rate  the  struggle  will  way  for  the  Great  Revolution.  We  have 
cost  us  at  least  as  much  yearly  as  the  been  witnessing  a  similar  phenomenon  in 
largest  reasonable  estimate  of  our  past  Germany.  The  stocks  of  food,  clothing, 
national  increase  in  wealth,  and  probably  and  so  on  which  had  been  accumulated  be- 
twice  as  much  as  our  past  annual  excess  fore  the  war  have  been  practically  wiped 
of  production  over  consumption.  We  out.  The  means  of  production  and  distri- 
need  also  to  produce  vast  quantities  of  bution — land,  factories,  railroads — have 
things  to  be  sold  to  our  allies.  deteriorated   enormously.    Consumption 

These  facts  show  that  if  our  civilian  and    destruction    have    far    outstripped 

population  should  consume  as  much  as  it  production,  with  resulting  immense  want 

has  in  the  past,  and  should  not  increase  and  suffering.    It  may  be  said,  however, 

the  amount  it  produces,  our  annual  con-  that  our  participation  in  the  war  will  not 
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continue  long  enough  for  any  excess  of  our 
consumption  and  destruction  over  our 
production,  even  though  large  while  it 
lasts,  to  do  great  harm.  But  three  and  a 
half  years  ago  the  wise  men  were  saying 
the  war  could  not  last  over  three  months. 
It  is  unsafe  to  proceed  on  any  assumption 
but  that  it  will  last  for  years  yet. 

When  we  get  down  to  the  bare  bones  of 
the  subject  we  have  to  realize  that  there 
are  only  two  ways  in  which  our  civilian 
population  can  provide  the  means  of 
carrying  on  the  war,  and  at  the  same  time 
defeat  its  tendency  to  convert  us  from  a 
nation  daily  growing  richer  into  one  daily 
growing  poorer.  One  of  these  is  by  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  necessities,  com- 
forts, and  luxuries  which  the  civilian  pop- 
ulation consumes.  The  other  is  by  in- 
creasing the  quantity  of  things  which  the 
civilian  population  produces. 

Many,  in  discussing  the  economic  prob- 
lem of  the  war,  put  almost  all  their  em- 
phasis on  the  need  for  retrenchment. 
While  the  soldiers  and  the  sailors  produce 
nothing,  they,  above  all,  must  be  clothed 
and  fed.  Therefore,  the  civilian  popula- 
tion must  eat  less  and  wear  out  its  old 
clothes.  The  ship-builders  must  have 
plenty  of  steel  and  lumber;  and  there- 
fore activities  not  directly  connected 
with  the  war  which  consume  such  things 
must  be  stopped.    So  runs  the  argument. 

It  is  but  too  notorious  that  waste  has 
prevailed  in  the  United  States.  The  well- 
to-do  classes  have  burned  too  much  fuel 
and  kept  their  houses  unhealthily  hot. 
They  have  bought  needless  clothes.  They 
have  kept  needless  servants.  They  have 
eaten  and  drunk  to  excess,  and  provided 
the  full  garbage  can.  They  have  in- 
dulged in  much  joy-riding.  There  are 
said  to  be  4,000,000  automobiles  in  this 
country,  as  compared  with  800,000  in  all 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  members  of 
the  working  class,  especially  those  of 
American  birth,  have  emulated  these 
practices  of  our  well-to-do  to  the  best  of 
their  ability. 

Abolition  of  waste  will  provide  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  certain  things  required  for 
military  purposes.  A  drastic  curtailment 
of  the  use  of  mere  luxuries  will  stimulate 
many  important  readjustments  of  indus- 
try which  will  become  more  necessary  as 
the  war  goes  on.    War  makes  great  de- 


mands, but  they  are  mainly  demands  for 
a  comparatively  few  things — explosives, 
fuel,  iron,  steel,  copper,  clothing,  food- 
stuffs. The  reduction  of  the  use  of  luxu- 
ries will  tend  to  force  capital  and  labor 
out  of  industries  which  produce  luxuries 
into  those  which  produce  necessities. 

But  although  no  effort  should  be  spared 
to  reduce  waste,  we  must  face  the  fact 
that  there  are  limits  beyond  which  we 
cannot  harmlessly  carry  economy.  Al- 
though our  annual  production  is  larger 
per  capita  than  that  of  any  other  coun- 
try, and  although  our  division  of  what  is 
produced  among  the  various  classes  of  the 
people  is  as  equitable  as  it  is  elsewhere, 
only  a  small  part  of  our  people  ever  have 
had  incomes  considerably  exceeding  the 
amount  required  to  keep  them  in  comfort. 
Furthermore,  vital  as  it  is  that  we  shall 
win  the  war,  we  should  remember  that 
we  must  live  while  it  is  going  on  and  after 
it  is  over;  that  our  prosperity  now  and 
later  will  largely  depend  on  keeping  all 
the  classes  of  business  concerns  possible 
in  healthy  condition;  and  that  if  we  so 
contrive  things  now  as  to  destroy  many 
classes  of  concerns,  we  may  suffer  severely 
later  from  the  want  of  them. 

How,  then,  may  we  get  the  means  of 
carrying  on  the  war  without  resorting  to 
excessive  retrenchment?  There  is  only 
one  way.  That  is  by  securing  a  very 
great  increase  of  production.  We  were 
producing  $40,000,000,000  worth  of 
things  before  the  war.  It  is  going  to  cost 
us,  say,  $10,000,000,000  a  year.  There- 
fore, if  we  should  increase  our  production 
of  the  things  needed  for  carrying  on  the 
war  enough  to  add  25  per  cent  to  our  total 
production,  we  would  continue  to  be 
about  as  well  off  economically  as  we  were 
before. 

Is  it  possible  to  make  any  such  enor- 
mous increases  in  production?  Many 
would  answer  at  once  in  the  negative. 
But  many  of  us  are  prone  to  overlook 
one  difference  of  tremendous  importance 
which  exists  between  the  situation  of  a 
leading  industrial  nation  such  as  the 
United  States  on  its  entrance  into  this 
war  and  the  situation  of  leading  nations 
on  their  entrance  into  most  of  the  greal 
wars  of  the  past.  The  difference  referred 
to  is  that  created  by  the  revolution  which 
has  occurred  within  the  last  century,  but 
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mainly  within  the  last  quarter  century, 
in  the  organizations,  the  methods,  and 
the  machinery  applied  to  production. 

At  the  time  of  all  the  great  wars  prior 
to  our  own  Civil  War,  productive  proc- 
esses were  carried  on  almost  entirely  by 
human  labor.  When  large  numbers  of 
men  were  required  to  quit  working  and  go 
to  fighting,  the  reduction  of  production 
was  almost  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
in  the  number  in  arms ;  and  the  only  way 
the  civilian  population  could  provide  the 
things  to  be  consumed  and  destroyed  by 
the  soldiery  was  by  reducing  the  amount 
that  the  civilian  population  consumed. 
The  acute  and  prolonged  want  and  suffer- 
ing caused  by  such  great  wars  as  those  of 
Louis  XIV  and  Napoleon  were  largely 
due  to  these  causes. 

It  was  during  the  wars  which  began 
with  the  French  Revolution  and  ended 
with  the  fall  of  Napoleon  that  the  mod- 
ern industrial  era  was  introduced  by  the 
development  of  the  factory  system  in 
England.  This  was  soon  followed  by  the 
invention  of  the  steam-engine  and  the 
railroad.  The  next  really  great  war  was 
our  own  Civil  War.  In  spite  of  the  large 
armies  raised  and  the  vast  expenditures 
made  by  the  North,  it  was  richer  when  the 
struggle  ended  than  when  it  commenced. 
This  was  due  partly  to  the  economies  its 
people  practised,  but  more  to  the  fact 
that,  by  improved  industrial  organiza- 
tion, methods,  and  machinery,  the  North 
greatly  increased  its  production  of  many 
things,  and  especially  of  those  required  to 
conduct  the  war. 

When  production  was  carried  on  chiefly 
by  human  toil  the  extent  to  which  it  could 
be  increased  was  strictly  limited,  while 
the  extent  to  which  it  could  be  reduced 
was  unlimited;  and  a  great  war  caused  a 
heavy  reduction  of  it.  Now  that  produc- 
tion is  conducted  chiefly  by  machinery 
controlled  and  directed  by  human  intel- 
ligence, mankind  has  a  vast  power  of  in- 
creasing its  output;  and  the  amount  of  its 
output  depends  far  less  than  formerly  on 
the  number  of  producers,  and  far  more  on 
the  assiduity,  energy,  and  intelligence 
with  which  they  apply  themselves  to 
getting  from  machinery  the  greatest  pos- 
sible service. 

In  no  country,  up  to  the  time  of  the 
present  Great  War,  had  there  been  se- 


cured from  modern  industrial* organiza- 
tion, methods,  and  machinery  anything 
approaching  the  maximum  production  of 
which  they  were  capable.  This  was  due 
to  several  causes.  One  was  the  efforts  of 
many  governments,  including  our  own,  to 
compel  competition  between  concerns  in 
the  same  line  of  business,  when  co-opera- 
tion between  them  would  often  have  been 
of  more  public  benefit.  The  unwise  and 
wasteful  rivalries  voluntarily  indulged  in 
by  business  concerns  had  the  same  effect. 
The  unwillingness  of  labor  to  operate  la- 
bor-saving machinery  to  its  full  capacity 
has  been  a  factor  of  importance.  Panics 
and  depressions,  resulting  in  many  plants 
being  shut  down  and  working  men  being 
thrown  out  of  employment,  have  greatly 
curtailed  production  periodically.  Fric- 
tion between  capital  and  labor,  resulting 
in  strikes  and  lockouts,  has  had  the  same 
general  result. 

Of  all  the  nations  which  have  been 
participants  in  the  present  war  from  its 
beginning,  England  probably  has  been 
the  most  successful  in  removing  such  ob- 
stacles to  maximum  production;  and  Eng- 
land has  been  relatively  the  most  success- 
ful of  all  in  maintaining  her  prosperity. 
Our  own  experience  since  we  entered  the 
war  has  afforded  some  indications  of  the 
mighty  increases  of  production  we  can 
secure  along  many  lines  if  the  govern- 
ment, the  business  and  agricultural  in- 
terests, and  labor  will  co-operatively  and 
intelligently  direct  their  energies  to  this 
end.  The  coal  output  of  the  United 
States  was  larger  in  1916  than  in  any 
previous  year;  and  yet  in  the  first  eight 
months  of  191 7  it  was  10  per  cent  larger 
than  in  the  same  months  of  19 16,  and  25 
per  cent  larger  than  in  the  same  months 
of  1 91 5.  In  spite  of  this  increase  of  out- 
put the  records  disclose  that  in  most  parts 
of  the  country  production  was  only  from 
50  to  75  per  cent  of  the  capacity  of  the 
mines.  The  failure  to  secure  a  still  greater 
increase  of  production  was  due  largely  to 
labor  troubles. 

In  the  early  part  of  191 7  a  special 
" drive"  was  made  to  increase  the  pro- 
duction of  farm  products.  What  can  be 
accomplished  by  such  extra  efforts  is  in- 
dicated by  a  recent  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  which  estimates  the 
increase  in  the  production  of  wheat  at  3 
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per  cent;   of  corn,  at  24  per  cent;    oats,  usual.     They  have  done  this  in  spite  of 

26  per  cent;  barley,  12  per  cent;  rye,  18  the  fact  that  their  freight  traffic  in  191 7 

per  cent;  buckwheat,  51  per  cent;  white  was  about  20  per  cent  larger  than  in  1916, 

potatoes,  58  per  cent;  and  sweet  potatoes,  when  it  was  thought  the  limit  of  their  ca- 

23  per  cent.  pacity  had  been  reached,  and  50  per  cent 

Probably  the  best  example  which  has  larger  than  in  191 5.  This  20  per  cent  in- 
been  afforded  of  the  development,  to  crease  in  the  freight  traffic  of  our  railways 
meet  a  great  emergency,  of  a  vast  and  was  equal  to  the  total  traffic  handled  by 
unsuspected  latent  productive  capacity  the  combined  railways  of  Germany, 
has  been  afforded  by  the  achievement  of  France,  Austria,  Switzerland,  and  New 
our  railways.  Railways  do  not  produce  South  Wales  in  the  year  before  the  Great 
commodities  in  the  same  sense  that  fac-  War.  And  this  50  per  cent  increase  in 
tories  or  farms  do;  but  they  produce  a  their  freight  traffic  was  equal  to  the  total 
service,  increases  in  which  are  absolutely  traffic  handled  by  the  combined  railways 
prerequisite  to  increases  in  the  production  of  Germany,  France,  Canada,  Austria, 
of  things.  Russia,  New  South  Wales,  Switzerland, 

The  railway  business  generally  was  un-  and  Sweden  in  the  year  before  the  war. 
prosperous  most  of  the  time  during  the  Meantime,  the  roads  have  been  trans- 
eight  years  from  the  middle  of  1907  to  porting  a  commercial  passenger  traffic  14 
the  middle  of  191 5.  The  percentage  of  per  cent  larger  than  that  of  1916  and  27 
net  return  earned  steadily  declined  and  per  cent  larger  than  that  of  191 5,  and,  in 
reached  in  1914  the  lowest  point  touched  addition,  vast  bodies  of  troops.  Between 
since  the  depression  caused  by  the  panic  August  1  and  November  5  they  trans- 
of  1893.  In  191 5  the  new  mileage  built  ported  over  1,100,000  members  of  the 
was  the  least  in  any  year  since  1848  except  National  Guard  and  of  the  citizen  army 
in  three  years  of  the  Civil  War;  and  there  in  special  trains  from  their  homes  [to 
was  a  decline  in  the  total  number  of  cars  the  training-camps  and  cantonments ;  and 
and  locomotives  in  service.  The  number  they  did  this  almost  without  accident  and 
of  employees  was  about  200,000  less  in  on  schedules  that  usually  were  maintained 
19 1 5  than  in  1913.  with  clocklike  precision. 

This  does  not  look  like  the  picture  of        When  we  analyze  carefully  the  remark  - 

an  industry  which  was  in  a  condition  to  able  achievement  of  the  railways,  we  find 

meet  enormously  enlarged  demands.    In  that  it  has  been  chiefly  due  to  more  com- 

the  fall  of  191 5,  however,  there  began  the  plete  utilization  of  the  productive  capac- 

greatest  increases  of  railway  traffic  ever  ity  of  a  particular  kind  of  labor-saving 

known.     The  freight  traffic  transported  machinery.     A  railway  is  merely  a  gi- 

in  1 916  was  25  per  cent  larger  than  that .  gantic  and  complicated  machine  invented 

handled  in  1915.    In  the  spring  of  191 7  and  constructed  to  enable  a  vast  amount 

there  was  the  biggest  "  car  shortage  "  that  of  transportation  service  to  be  rendered 

had  ever  occurred.     It  looked  as  if  the  with  a  minimum  of  labor.     During  the 

railways  had  reached  the  limit  of  their  last  quarter  century  the  tractive  power 

capacity    with    their    existing    facilities,  of  locomotives  and  the  capacity  of  cars 

Then  came  the  declaration  of  wrar  against  have  been  increased  in  this  country  to  an 

Germany,  which  made  it  imperative,  for  extent  unapproached  in  any  other  part 

the  welfare  and  safety  of  the  American  of  the  world.    The  loads  moved  with  each 

people,  that  the  railways  should  handle  locomotive  and  each  car  also  have  been 

much  more  traffic,  and  at  the  same  time  largely  increased.     But  efforts  to  secure 

rendered  it  impossible  for  them  substan-  increases  in  the  loads  commensurate  with 

tially  to  increase  their  facilities.  the  increases  in  the  amount  of  work  the 

How  have  the  railways  met  the  crisis  ?  locomotives  and  cars  could  do  have  been 
They  have  moved  all  the  military  traffic  unavailing.  This  has  been  due  partly  to 
promptly,  and  the  statistics  regarding  the  the  policy  of  the  railways,  partly  to  the 
freight-car  situation  indicate  that  there  policy  of  the  railway-regulating  author- 
has  never  been  a  time  when  they  have  ities,  partly  to  the  attitude  of  the  shipping 
not  handled  at  least  90  per  cent  of  the  public,  partly  to  the  attitude  of  railway 
commercial    business   about   as   well    as  labor. 
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Five  days  after  war  was  declared  the 
presidents  of  the  railways  met  in  Wash- 
ington and,  with  the  informal  sanction  of 
the  government,  agreed  to  substitute  co- 
operation for  competition  in  all  their  af- 
fairs, and  to  operate  all  the  roads  as  a 
single  national  transportation  system. 
The  management  of  all  the  lines  was 
placed  under  the  direction  of  a  committee 
of  five  railway  chairmen  and  presidents  in 
Washington.  The  effect  was  practically 
to  pool  the  railway  facilities  of  the  coun- 
try. When  the  roads  were  operated  in- 
dependently it  would  often  happen  that 
some  lines  and  some  "gateways"  would 
become  congested,  or  even  blocked,  while 
others  were  still  capable  of  handling  a 
large  amount  of  additional  business;  and 
there  was  no  authority  which  could  divert 
traffic  from  the  congested  lines  and  gate- 
ways to  those  still  open.  Under  the  pres- 
ent centralized  control,  cars  are  taken 
from  the  roads  having  the  least  need  of 
them  and  given  to  those  having  the  most 
need  of  them;  and  the  forwarding  of 
traffic  is  constantly  supervised  so  as  to 
keep  it  moving  along  the  lines  of  least 
resistance.  The  result  is  that  instead  of 
some  roads  having  more  business  and 
others  less  than  they  can  handle,  all  are 
given  as  much  in  proportion  as  they  can 
handle.  The  skilful  distribution  of  the 
military  freight  and  passenger  traffic  over 
literally  hundreds  of  different  routes,  in- 
stead of  letting  it  accumulate  on  a  com- 
paratively few  lines,  as  was  done  at  the 
time  of  the  war  with  Spain,  has  been  a 
most  important  factor  in  enabling  the 
roads  to  handle  this  traffic  with  little  de- 
lay to  it  or  to  the  unprecedented  com- 
mercial traffic  on  which  it  was  suddenly 
superimposed.* 

Already,  as  the  foregoing  facts  show, 
we  have  secured  large  increases  of  produc- 
tion in  several  lines  of  activity.  But  they 
are  small  compared  with  those  we  must 
secure.  The  experience  of  England  and 
our  own  more  limited  experience  since  we 
entered  the  war  indicate  some  of  the  most 
important  means  which  must  be  used. 
The  government  must  abstain  from  en- 
forcing measures  designed  to  cause  com- 
petition, but  which  in  causing  it  prevent 
forms  of  co-operation  needed  to  increase 

*  See  "The  Railroads' War  Problem,"  by  Fairfax  Harri- 
son, in  Scribner's  Magazine  for  September,  19 17. 


production.  If  the  Sherman  anti-trust 
law  and  the  anti-pooling  law  had  con- 
tinued to  be  enforced  against  the  railways 
they  could  not  have  increased  the  amount 
of  traffic  handled  by  them  to  anything 
approaching  the  extent  that  they  have. 
The  government  must  be  careful,  in  regu- 
lating railway  rates,  not  to  make  them  so 
low  as  to  prevent  adequate  maintenance 
of  the  properties  and  hinder  the  raising 
of  capital  for  immediately  needed  im- 
provements; and  in  fixing  prices  it  must 
be  careful  not  to  make  them  so  low  as  to 
render  it  unprofitable  for  the  industries 
whose  prices  are  regulated  to  operate  to 
their  full  capacity.  For  example,  it  might 
fix  coal  prices  so  low  that  while  the  richer 
mines  could  continue  to  produce  at  a 
profit,  the  poorer  mines  would  have  to 
shut  down.  The  prices  of  farm  products 
might  easily  be  fixed  so  low  as  to  render 
it  impracticable  for  the  farmers  to  culti- 
vate the  large  additional  acreage  which 
must  be  used  in  order  to  secure  the  needed 
increase  in  foodstuffs. 

There  must  be  obtained  the  closest 
possible  co-operation  between  different 
classes  of  business  interests — such  co- 
operation as  that  which  recently  has  pre- 
vailed between  the  railways  and  many 
classes  of  large  shippers,  and  which  has 
enabled  the  roads  to  secure  a  much  more 
intensive  utilization  of  their  locomotives 
and  cars  than  they  otherwise  could  have. 
The  government  can  promote  such  co- 
operation by  applying  pressure  where  it  is 
needed. 

The  labor  situation  is  the  most  formid- 
able obstacle  to  the  vast  increase  of  pro- 
duction required.  There  is  an  acute 
shortage  of  labor  in  the  factories,  on  the 
railroads,  and  on  the  farms.  There  seem 
to  be  only  two  ways  in  which  to  remedy 
this.  One  is,  to  bring  in  labor  from  other 
countries,  such  as  Mexico  and  China. 
The  other  is,  to  take  more  of  our  women 
into  industry.  Organized  labor  bitterly 
opposes  the  former  alternative.  It  is  an- 
tagonistic to  the  latter.  But  one  or  the 
other  we  must  adopt.  It  is  said  there  are 
now  actually  more  women  than  men  em- 
ployed in  industry  in  Germany.  There 
has  also  been  a  large  increase  of  women  in 
industry  in  England.  However  repug- 
nant the  employment  of  women  in  work- 
shops and  fields   may  be   to  American 
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customs  and  ideals,  it  is  better  that 
our  women  should  work  than  that  they 
and  their  children  should  suffer  from 
want,  and  if  the  war  lasts  long,  and  we 
do  not  secure  enormous  further  increases 
of  production,  they  certainly  will  thus 
suffer. 

The  labor  shortage  is  very  seriously  ag- 
gravated by  the  numerous  strikes  which 
are  occurring  in  almost  every  line  of  in- 
dustry and  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
Every  strike  or  lockout  means  an  inter- 
ference with  production,  the  bad  effects 
of  which  will  be  felt  by  every  class  of  our 
people,  and  especially  by  the  workers 
themselves,  throughout  the  war  and  long 
after  it  ends.  Labor  troubles  were  more 
prevalent  in  England  before  the  war  than 
they  were  here.  Co-operation  between 
the  government  authorities,  the  em- 
ployers, and  the  workers  has  almost  put 
an  end  to  them.  The  government  has 
provided  for  settling  disputes  in  ways 
which  both  employers  and  employees  be- 
lieve lead  to  approximately  fair  results. 
At  the  same  time,  it  has  brought  home  to 
both  sides  a  solemn  realization  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  as  much  their  duty  to  help  win 
the  war  as  that  of  the  men  in  the  trenches, 
and  that  every  time  they  interfere  with 
maximum  production  they  are  helping, 
not  to  win  the  war,  but  to  lose  it.  The 
American  employer  and  working  man  are 


as  intelligent  and  patriotic  as  those  of 
England.  When  the  government  adopts 
broad  and  generous,  but  firm  measures,  to 
stop  lockouts  and  strikes,  our  employers 
and  employees  will  accept  them  as  have 
those  of  England.  Few  measures  are 
more  needed,  whether  to  render  our  par- 
ticipation in  the  war  more  effective,  or  to 
protect  us  from  economic  disaster. 

It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  a  nation 
with  such  a  strong  sense  of  economic 
values  should  have  given  so  relatively 
large  an  amount  of  attention  as  ours 
has,  since  we  entered  the  war,  to  the  sub- 
jects of  saving  in  the  use  and  fixing  the 
prices  of  the  things  that  are  consumed, 
and  so  relatively  small  an  amount  of  at- 
tention to  the  subject  of  maintaining  and 
enlarging  the  amount  of  these  things  that 
are  produced.  However  important  the 
avoidance  of  waste  may  be,  the  great  na- 
tions of  the  earth  are  not,  never  have  been 
and  never  will  be  those,  such  as  China, 
whose  peoples  have  been  especially  adept 
in  the  practice  of  economies.  The  great 
nations  ever  have  been  and  ever  will  be 
those  with  peoples  especially  skilful  and 
energetic  in  production;  and  the  results  of 
this  war,  military  and  economic,  will  de- 
pend far  less  on  the  extent  to  which  sav- 
ing is  increased  by  the  various  nations 
involved  than  on  the  extent  to  which  pro- 
duction is  enlarged  by  them. 


A    GENTLEMAN 


By  William   H.   Hayne 


He  does  not  vaunt  in  phrases  fine 
Descent  from  his  ancestral  line; 
Nor  does  he  ask,  when  Eve  once  "span, 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman?" 


A  woman's  virtue  he  will  guard 
From  each  insinuating  word; 
And  when  the  battle  bugles  blow 
Goes  to  the  front  to  meet  his  foe. 


He  simply  greets  with  open  mind  No  trust  he  ever  will  betray, 

The  high  and  lowly  of  mankind,  For  that  is  Honor's  only  way; 

And  proves  in  deeds  of  courteous  grace  And  in  misfortune's  blackest  hour 

His  love  for  all  the  human  race.  He  will  not  cringe  for  place  or  power. 


JOHN    SMITH 

By  Abbie  Carter  Goodloe 

Illustrations  by  H    Fisk 


HE  superintendente  ap- 
peared at  the  end  of  the 
banana-grove,  strolled  up 
through  the  rose-garden, 
and  so  made  his  graceful 
way  toward  the  corrector  of 
the  bungalow  where  we  three  sat  smok- 
ing. 

Cresswell  groaned.  "Here  comes  that 
chap  Florentino  again  and  I  don't  know 
a  word  more  of  Spanish  to-day  than  I  did 
yesterday.  I  bet  we  get  stuck  at  exactly 
the  same  place." 

"Sure  thing,"  said  Mcllvaine  gloomily. 

At  the  foot  of  the  steps  Florentino 
stopped,  whipped  off  his  straw  sombrero 
with  a  graceful  gesture,  and  flashed  a 
smile  at  us. 

Cresswell  leaned  over  the  balustrade. 

"Buenos  dies,  Florentino." 

"Buenos  dies,  senores.  I  hope  I  see 
you  well?" 

"Thanks,  Florentino.  And  you?"  re- 
plied Cresswell  cautiously. 

"Thanks  to  God,  you  see  me  as  well 
to-day  as  yesterday.  And  you,  senores  ? 
Are  you  well?"  demanded  Florentino 
again,  as  though  unable  to  be  sufficiently 
reassured  on  the  subject  of  our  health. 

"Thanks  to  God,  you  see  us  as  well 
to-day  as  yesterday,"  replied  Cresswell 
glibly,  clinging  to  Florentine's  lead  in 
Ollendorfish  fashion  and  with  a  deceitful 
fluency  that  led  immediately  to  his  un- 
doing. For  Florentino,  misled  by  the 
apparent  ease  with  which  Cresswell  re- 
turned his  polite  remarks,  suddenly  broke 
forth  in  a  torrent  of  idiomatic  Spanish 
that  overwhelmed  us.  Now  and  then  a 
familiar  word  would  be  washed  up  on 
the  verbal  shore  and  we  would  grasp  at 
it  frantically.  But  when  the  waters  re- 
ceded and  Florentino  stood  silent  and  ex- 
pectant we  could  only  gaze  at  him  with 
uncomprehending  eyes. 

"The  senores  do  not  understand  Mexi- 
can to-day?"  he  asked  finally  with  a 
troubled  air. 

IOO 


"Not  to-day,"  we  said  gently. 

"  Perhaps  God  does  not  wish  the  senores 
to  understand  Mexican,"  he  ventured 
desperately  after  a  moment  of  gloomy 
silence. 

"How  do  you  say,  'I  don't  think  it's 
that'?"  asked  Cresswell  hurriedly. 

"How  should  I  know?"  I  snapped 
back. 

Florentino  raised  his  head  which  had 
sunk  upon  his  brown  chest.  A  fugitive 
smile  irradiated  his  charming  face. 

"But  to-morrow,  senores,  to-morrow! 
Perhaps  God  will  wish  it  for  to-morrow 
— who  knows?" 

"Perhaps — manana,  manana!"  we 
echoed  in  chorus  cheerfully. 

In  an  instant  he  was  another  man.  All 
the  dejection,  the  gloom,  fled.  He  lifted 
his  big  sombrero  and  with  a  jaunty  ges- 
ture swept  us  a  hopeful,  almost  joyous, 
bow. 

"Until  to-morrow,  senores — if  God 
wishes  it." 

"If  God  wishes  it,"  chanted  Cresswell. 

"Adios!" 

"Adios!" 

We  watched  him  disappear  in  the  ba- 
nana-grove, and  then  Cresswell  spoke. 

"This  thing's  got  to  stop !  We've  got 
to  learn  Spanish  and  find  out  what  Flo- 
rentino and  the  mozos  are  about  or  this 
coffee  hacienda  will  go  to  rack  and  ruin ! " 
he  said  excitedly. 

"Your  brother  said  we'd  be  speaking 
Spanish  before  we  knew  it,"  put  in  Mc- 
llvaine in  an  aggrieved  tone. 

"I  am  speaking  Spanish  before  I  know 
it,"  retorted  Cresswell  warmly. 

"I  wish  your  brother  hadn't  left  us  so 
soon,"  I  remarked  pacifically.  It  was 
Cresswell's  brother  who  had  started  the 
Hacienda  de  Princeton.  He  had  come 
up  from  Mexico  to  see  Cresswell  during 
our  last  spring  term  at  the  university,  and 
after  an  hour's  enthusiastic  talk  he  had, 
in  imagination,  settled  us  in  a  delightful 
bungalow  on  a  magnificent  coffee  planta- 
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tion,  surrounded  by  tropical  verdure  of 
luxuriant  and  ravishing  loveliness,  and 
controlling  a  vast  output  of  surpassingly 
fine  coffee  that  brought  us  in  almost  em- 
barrassing wealth.  Lithe-limbed  Indian 
peons  hastened  to  do  our  bidding  and 
gay  parties,  in  special  trains,  sped  down 
from  New  York  at  frequent  intervals  to 
gaze  upon  and  envy  us  our  romantic  and. 
care-free  life.  Seen  through  Cresswell's 
brother's  eyes  and  a  haze  of  Yale  Mix- 
ture, Mexico  assumed  an  astonishing  like- 
ness to  our  childish  dreams  of  paradise. 

Of  course  it  all  ended  by  our  deciding 
to  go  down  and  make  our  fortunes.  We 
were  met  at  Vera  Cruz  by  Cresswell's 
brother,  who  "personally  conducted"  us 
down  the  coast  to  Coatzacoalcos  and  from 
there  to  the  hacienda  he  had  bought  for 
us  on  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec. 

We  had  been  at  the  hacienda  three 
weeks,  and  Cresswell's  brother  had  stayed 
with  us  until  within  a  few  days.  Un- 
luckily a  telegram  from  his  directors  in 
Saint  Louis  recalled  him  hastily  to  the 
States,  and  we  were  left  to  grapple  with 
the  running  mechanism  of  the  Hacienda 
de  Princeton — as  we  had  christened  it — 
by  our  lonely  and  incompetent  selves. 
Cresswell  was  getting  anxious. 

"  Could  either  of  you  fellows  make  out 
what  was  the  matter  with  Florentino? 
Was  it  trouble  with  the  peons,  or  has 
the  dispulping  machine  stopped  work,  or 
is  Florentino  going  to  leave?"  he  asked 
moodily,  pulling  at  his  pipe.    * 

"/  thought  he  said  something  about  the 
rainy  season — or  was  it  the  motor-boat  ?  " 
I  ventured  after  a  depressing  silence. 

Mcllvaine  crossed  one  leg  meditatively 
over  the  other  and  lit  a  fresh  cigarette. 

"I'll  tell  you  fellows  what  we  need," 
he  said  with  the  bright  enthusiasm  of  one 
who  has  just  had  a  happy  inspiration. 
"We  need  an  interpreter!" 

"  Get  out !  You  don't  mean  it !  Sure 
it  isn't  a  pipe-organ?"  demanded  Cress- 
well  with  blighting  sarcasm. 

"Oh,  if  you're  going  to  take  my  timely 
suggestions  that  way — "  began  Mcllvaine 
sadly. 

"And  supposing — for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment— that  it  is  an  interpreter  we  need," 
cut  in  Cresswell,  still  with  withering  irony, 
"where  are  we  going  to  get  one?  Con- 
sidering that  we  are  fifteen  miles  through 


the  jungle  and  twenty-one  by  water  from 
the  nearest  hacienda,  and  that,  excepting 
ourselves,  we  haven't  seen  a  creature — 
much  less  a  bilingual  one — since  we  got 
here,  it  strikes  me  that  interpreters  are 
not  what  one  might  call  plentiful  around 
here.  If  ever  we  find  one  it  will  be  be- 
cause '  God  wishes  it,'  as  Florentino  says." 

Apparently  a  kindly,  overruling  Prov- 
idence did  wish  it,  for  we  got  our  in- 
terpreter that  very  evening.  We  had 
adjourned  to  the  corredor  for  our  after- 
dinner  smoke,  when  suddenly  out  of  the 
gloom — it  had  "nighted,"  as  they  say  in 
the  delightful  Spanish  vernacular — a 
man's  form  appeared  against  the  copper 
screening  of  the  veranda  and  a  man's 
voice,  employing  United  States  English, 
asked  if  he  might  speak  with  the  owner  of 
the  hacienda.  Collectively  and  cordially 
we  invited  him  to  enter. 

As  he  stepped  through  the  corredor  door 
into  the  light  from  the  lamp  we  saw  that 
he  was  a  man  of  middle  age  and,  except 
for  the  mud-stained  khaki  clothes  and  a 
week-old,  grizzled  beard  on  his  thin,  worn 
face,  that  he  was  a  presentable-enough- 
looking  person. 

"Excuse  me  for  dropping  in  on  you 
this  way,"  he  began  in  a  gentlemanly 
voice  though  with  a  somewhat  embar- 
rassed manner,  "but  I'm  making  a  walk- 
ing trip  across  the  isthmus  for — for  my 
health."  He  hesitated  and  looked  ner- 
vously at  his  muddy  boots.  It  was  Mc- 
llvaine who  rose  to  the  occasion. 

"Of  course,"  he  said  genially.  "It's  a 
magnificent  climate— help  anybody's 
health.     Won't  you  sit  down,  Mr. " 

"My  name's  Smith — Jolin  Smith." 
The  man  spoke  almost  in  a  whisper  and 
glanced  from  one  to  the  other  of  us  with 
a  rapid,  penetrating  look.  "I  came  over 
from  the  Tres  Rios  Plantation,"  he  added 
hurriedly.  "Spent  last  night  there  and 
walked  over  to-day  through  the  jungle. 
They  told  me  you'd  probably  be  hospita- 
ble enough  to  put  me  up  for  the  night." 

It  was  Mcllvaine  who,  once  more,  came 
to  the  rescue. 

"Well,  I  should  say  so!"  he  declared 
pleasantly.  "You  must  be  good  and 
hungry,  Mr. — Mr.  Smith,"  he  said,  get- 
ting up.  "I'd  like  to  order  some  dinner 
for  you,  but  I  can't.  You  see,  we  don't 
speak  Spanish — yet;  but  I'll  call  Chong 
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in  and  point  to  you  and  make  signs  of  eat-  Mexico  City  and  fleeced  half  a  dozen 

ing — I'm  rather  good  at  that.     Maybe  members  at  cards  was   another  of  the 

he'll  understand."  illustrious  tribe  of  Smith." 

John  Smith  smiled  a  little.     "You  are  "Oh,  slush!"  said  Mcllvaine,  and  he 

very  kind,"  he  said.     "Perhaps  it  won't  commenced  whistling  "I'm  Afraid  to  Go 

be  necessary  to  resort  to  the  sign  Ian-  Home  in  the  Dark."     But,  in  spite  of  his 

guage.     I  speak  Spanish  myself."  sarcastic  levity,  I  could  see  that  he  was 

Cresswell  stared  at  the  stranger,  made  beginning  to  be  troubled.     He  stopped 

a  clicking  noise  in  his  throat  as  though  he  whistling.     "Well,   at   the   worst,    we'll 

were  going  to  speak,  and  then  stopped,  only  have  to  lock  up  the  spoons  and  the 

But   Mcllvaine   threw  prudence  to  the  victrola  at  night.     It'll  be  a  confounded 

winds.  bore,  but  that's  all,"  he  said  defiantly. 

"Good   heavens!"  he   cried,    "you're  "My  poor  boy — if  it  were  only  that ! " 

the  man  we're  looking  for !"     I  thought  murmured  Cresswell  darkly.     "But  don't 

Smith  gave  an  almost  imperceptible  start  you  realize  that  our  financial  system  is  so 

and  then  controlled  himself.     "We  need  simple  that  a  child  could  understand  it 

an  interpreter  like  the  deuce.     I  say,  why  in  a  day  ?     Smith  can  rob  us  of  every  cent 

don't  you  quit  walking  for  your  health  we've  got,  once  he  begins  to  run  things." 

and  settle  down  here  for  a  while?     You  "Well,  Florentino  and  the  peons  can 

can  run  the  hacienda  during  the  day  and  do  it  now  while  we  are  looking  on  and 

give  us  Spanish  lessons  in  the  evening,  wondering  what  the  devil  they're  talking 

It'll  be  great!"  about,"  retorted  Mcllvaine  hotly.   "Any- 

Cresswell  and  I  frowned  at  our  im-  way,  where  do  we  come  in  ?     Don't  know 

petuous  partner  behind  Smith's  back.  what  you  fellows  are  going  to  do  about 

"Mr. — er — Smith  is  too  played  out  to  it,  but  I'm  going  to  sit  up  nights  studying 
talk  about  your  proposition  now,  Macky.  Spanish  with  Smith.     I'll  soon  be  talk- 
Let  him  get  dinner  and  a  night's  rest  be-  ing  it  in  my  sleep." 
fore  you  bombard  him,"  said  Cresswell  "It'll  probably  be  the  very  best  place 
coldly,  and  he  rang  for  Chong.  for  your  Spanish,  Macky,"  said  Cresswell 

After   Smith   had  had  his  dinner  he  compassionately, 

went  off  almost  immediately  to  bed,  leav-  "After  all,  it's  true  we  can't  be  much 

ing  us  to  talk  over  the  situation  which  worse  off  than  we  are  now,  Cresswell,"  I 

Mcllvaine  had  rendered  somewhat  com-  put  in  soothingly.    "  Macky's  right  about 

plicated.  that,  and  it's  possible,  you  know,  that 

"You've  done  it  now,  Macky!"  said  Smith  may  be  a  perfectly  respectable,  if 

Cresswell  gloomily.  vagrant,  member  of  society.     Don't  bor- 

"It's  all  very  well  to  be  hospitable,  old  row  trouble." 

boy,"  I  said,  "  but  five  minutes  after  first  "Oh,  very  well,"  said  Cresswell,  getting 

setting  eyes  on  a  total  stranger  who  says  up  and  yawning.     "Hope  you  may  be 

his  name  is  John  Smith,  and  who  is  walk-  right;  and,  by  the  way,  Macky,  as  you've 

ing  about  for  his  health  in  a  country  let  us  in  for  this,  you  can  arrange  matters 

where  the  extradition  treaty  is  rarely  put  with  Smith  to-morrow.     I  wash  my  hands 

to  the  test,  is  going  some."  of  the  whole  business!" 

"You  remember,  Merrall,"  said  Cress-  Smith  accepted  our  proposition  to  stay 
well,  turning  tome,  "almost  the  last  thing  on  with  us  for  a  couple  of  months  with 
Bob  told  us  was  to  beware  of  unguar-  what  Mcllvaine  said  struck  him  as  pa- 
anteed  strangers.  The  isthmus  is  full  of  the  tic  alacrity.  He  started  in  on  his  du- 
men  who  find  it  convenient,  for  one  rea-  ties  at  once,  weighing  the  coffee,  trans- 
son  or  another,  to  call  themselves  'John  mitting  orders  to  Florentino,  and  teaching 
Smith*.'"  us  Spanish.     He  was  so  much  our  senior 

"The  American  who  got  into  a  fight  that  he  was  hardly  companionable,  but  he 

with   the  jefe  politico  at  San  Juan  and  was  quiet — Cresswell  thought  suspiciously 

stabbed  him  to  death  said  his  name  was  quiet — and  unobtrusive.     He  was  never 

John  Smith,"  I  corroborated.  in  the  way,  but  would  go  off  by  himself 

"Yes — and   the   fellow  who  got  him-  for  long  rambles  through  the  fincas  and 

self  elected  to  the  American  Club  up  in  jungle. 
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There  was  something  likable  about 
Smith  in  spite  of  his  taciturnity  and 
standoffishness,  and  we  soon  felt  an  odd 
sort  of  loyalty  and  friendship  for  him  that 
prevented  us  from  talking  about  our  sus- 
picions of  him.  For  there  were  suspicious 
things  about  Smith — no  one  could  deny  it. 

For  one  thing,  he  never  mentioned  his 
people  or  his  past,  and,  cut  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  as  we  were,  that  alone 
was  undeniably  suspicious.  Isolation  is 
at  once  the  occasion  and  the  excuse  for 
intimate  revelation,  and  it  may  be  safely 
argued  that  the  man  who  refuses  to  be- 
come garrulous  under  such  conditions  has 
something  to  conceal.  For  another  thing, 
we  noticed  that  he  received  absolutely  no 
mail.  Florentino  was  sent  to  Santa  Lu- 
crecia  twice  a  month  in  the  dugout  canoe 
or  motor-boat  and  brought  us  sackfuls 
— but  nothing  ever  for  poor  Smith.  We 
always  handed  him  over  the  New  York 
papers,  welcome  even  if  two  or  three 
weeks  old,  while  we  were  at  our  letters, 
so  that  he  might  not  feel  neglected. 

One  evening  Florentino  came  back 
from  Santa  Lucrecia  with  an  unusually 
large  mail.  We  were  on  the  corrector,  en- 
joying our  after-dinner  smoke,  when  Juan 
appeared  with  the  big  bag.  As  usual, 
we  handed  the  papers  to  Smith,  who  sat 
silently  by  while  we  devoted  ourselves  to 
our  numerous  letters.  In  spite  of  my 
absorption  in  my  own  mail,  I  noticed 
that  Smith  was  reading  a  copy  of  the 
New  York  Times.  Suddenly  he  laid  the 
paper  down  on  the  table  and,  murmur- 
ing something  about  wanting  his  pipe, 
got  up  and  went  into  the  house.  About 
half  an  hour  later  I  noticed  that  he  had 
not  returned,  and  with  a  premonitory 
thrill  of  disaster  I  reached  for  The  Times. 
There,  on  the  front  page,  the  first  thing 
my  eyes  encountered  was  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  a  bank  defalcation  in  Bingham- 
ton,  N.  Y.,  kept  quiet  for  weeks  and 
now  given  to  the  public  for  the  first  time. 
The  description  of  the  defaulting  cash- 
ier tallied  uncompromisingly  with  Smith. 
The  concluding  paragraph  gave  me  a 
sensation  of  absolute  nausea: 

"It  is  believed  by  the  local  authorities 
that  Remsen,  the  delinquent  cashier  of 
the  Washington  Savings  Bank,  has  es- 
caped to  Mexico  and  is  in  hiding  there 
under  an  assumed  name." 


I  handed  the  paper  to  Cress  well,  point- 
ing silently  to  the  article.  He  read  it 
with  furrowed  brow  and  handed  it  on 
to  Mcllvaine.  To  my  secret  satisfaction 
Mcllvaine  was  cheerfully  sceptical. 

"Oh,  rot !  You  two  get  on  my  nerves 
with  your  deeply,  darkly  suspicious  na- 
tures," he  exclaimed  elegantly.  "I  don't 
believe  Smith's  an  American,  anyway — 
there's  something  English  about  him,  to 
my  way  of  thinking.  Wouldn't  be  sur- 
prised if  he  were  an  Englishman  who  had 
lived  over  here  for  years  and  got  the  ac- 
cent sort  of  rubbed  off.  It's  a  downright 
shame  to  fasten  a  crime  like  that  on  poor 
Smith.  Bet  he  never  was  in  Binghamton 
in  the  course  of  his  whole  blameless  life." 

"Ask  him,"  said  Cresswell. 

"I  will — when  he  comes  back,"  re- 
torted Mcllvaine  and  went  on  with  his 
letters.  But  Smith  didn't  come  back. 
He  went  to  bed  and  we  didn't  see  him 
until  morning. 

Some  way  it  seemed  inhuman  to  probe 
Smith's  past  at  breakfast,  and  by  com- 
mon consent  we  waited  until  evening  to 
take  up  the  delicate  subject.  Mcllvaine 
did  it  rather  neatly,  we  thought.  We 
had  been  sitting,  smoking,  on  the  corrector 
for  an  hour  when  he  rose  and  pushed  back 
his  chair  with  a  great  show  of  reluctance. 

"Sorry  to  have  to  leave  you  fellows, 
but  I've  got  to  do  some  confounded  letters 
this  evening — got  to  write  to  a  cousin 
who  lives  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y. " — a 
purely  fictitious  character,  it  is  needless 
to  say.  "  Beastly  hole,  Binghamton,"  he 
went  on  meditatively,  leaning  on  the 
back  of  his  chair.  "Ever  been  to  Bing- 
hamton, Smith?" 

"Yes,"  said  Smith  briefly. 

Cresswell  glanced  triumphantly  at  Mc- 
llvaine, who  glared  back. 

"  How  did  you  like  the  place  ?  " 

"Well,"  said  Smith,  "I  don't  know.  I 
didn't  see  much  of  it — I  was  working,  you 
know." 

"At  what?"  asked  Cresswell. 

"In  a  bank." 

"You  don't  say!"  said  Mcllvaine 
weakly.     "  Cashier  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"Was  it — was  it  the  Washington  Sav- 
ings Bank? "  asked  Mcllvaine  in  a  hushed 
voice.  Cresswell  and  I  were  gripping  the 
sides  of  our  chairs  and  breathing  hard. 
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"  No,"  said  Smith.  "  It  was  the  Tenth 
National.  It's  been  twenty  years  since  I 
was  in  Binghamton,  and  there  wasn't  any 
Washington  Savings  Bank  there  then." 

Cresswell  and  I  sank  back  in  our  chairs 
and  it  was  Mcllvaine's  turn  to  look  tri- 
umphantly at  us. 

"Well,  I  must  'do  a  bolt,'  as  the 
English  say — I've  got  other  letters  to 
write  besides  the  Binghamton  one.  I'm 
going  to  write  to  Bert  Barney — he's  an 
old  college  chum  of  ours — who's  taking  a 
course  at  Oxford.  Now,  there's  a  delight- 
ful spot,"  he  said  with  enthusiasm,  as 
though  mentally  comparing  it  with  the 
unfortunate  Binghamton.  "  There's  the 
place  to  go  to.  Ever  been  to  Oxford, 
Smith?" 

"  I  was  educated  at  Oxford,"  said  Smith 
somewhat  curtly,  and  he  got  up.  "If 
you  will  excuse  me,  I  think  I'll  turn  in," 
and  without  another  word  he  strolled  off 
to  his  room. 

"What  did  I  tell  you  chumps?"  de- 
manded Mcllvaine  excitedly  when  Smith 
was  out  of  hearing.  "Didn't  I  say  he 
was  an  Englishman?  I  knew  from  his 
standoffish  ways  and  his  accent  that  he 
was  a  Britisher." 

"Get  along!"  growled  Cresswell.  "A 
Bostonian  talks  as  much  like  an  English- 
man as  Smith  does.  And  I  guess  your 
ways  would  be  standoffish,  too,  if  the 
sheriff  were  hot  on  your  trail.  Besides, 
he  had  been  to  Binghamton." 

"Well,  that  of  itself  proves  his  inno- 
cence. If  he'd  had  anything  to  conceal 
he  would  have  denied  ever  having  been 
there!" 

"But  you  bet  he  never  had,"  retorted 
Cresswell.  "Anyway,  all  I  know  is  that 
Smith's  appearance  tallies  exactly  with 
this  absconding  cashier's." 

But,  then,  as  Mcllvaine  pointed  out,  it 
was  truly  amazing  with  how  many  crim- 
inals Smith's  appearance  tallied  exactly. 
There  seemed  to  be  any  number  of  men 
about  forty-five,  six  feet  tall,  thin,  high 
cheek-bones,  dark  brown  hair  turning 
gray,  and  aquiline  nose  who  had  robbed, 
murdered,  forged,  kidnapped,  bigamied, 
and  dynamited.  We  couldn't  pick  up  a 
paper  but  we  saw  the  account  of  some 
crime  of  which  Smith  might  have  been 
the  perpetrator,  judging  by  his  physical 
likeness  to  the  real  criminal, 


The  thing  became  an  obsession;  it  got 
on  our  nerves.  We  waited  feverishly  for 
developments. 

The  developments  came  just  the  week 
before  Smith's  two  months  with  us  were 
up.  Cresswell,  Mcllvaine,  and  I  were  in 
the  office  trying — unavailingly — to  make 
the  week's  accounts  balance,  when  Juan 
came  in  to  announce  that  Benson  of  the 
Tres  Rios  had  ridden  over  to  see  us.  It 
was  great  to  have  a  legitimate  excuse  for 
abandoning  the  accounts,  and  we  couldn't 
get  out  to  the  corredor  fast  enough  to  wel- 
come him.  Except  Smith,  he  was  our 
first  visitor — no  gay  parties  from  New 
York,  such  as  Cresswell's  brother  had 
promised,  had  descended  upon  us — and 
we  ordered  an  elaborate  tea  in  his  honor 
and  rang  the  big  bell  to  bring  in  Smith 
from  the  asoleadero,  where  he  was  inspect- 
ing the  drying  coffee. 

Benson  caught  sight  of  him  as  he 
reached  the  banana-grove. 

"Great  heavens!"  he  ejaculated  ex- 
citedly, "you  don't  mean  to  say  that  that 
man  is  still  here !" 

"He's  been  here  two  months,"  I  said, 
"and  we  are  speaking  near-Spanish  under 
his  tuition." 

"Then,  my  dear  fellow,"  he  replied, 
gripping  my  arm,  "you  are  studying  with 
a  murderer!" 

Mcllvaine  groaned.  "Oh,  I  say! 
You've  all  got  something  against  poor 
Smith!" 

"  I  came  over  here  to  talk  to  you  fellows 
about  him — find  out  where  he  had  gone, 
if  possible — but  I  didn't  dream  he  was 
still  here!" 

I  looked  up  warningly.  "He'll  hear 
you.     Wait  until  after  tea." 

Smith  came  up  the  corredor  steps  and, 
after  speaking  to  Benson,  not  over-cor- 
dially  I  thought,  got  through  with  his 
tea  in  a  jiffy  and  went  off  in  his  usual 
unsociable  fashion. 

"And  now  what's  the  trouble?"  de- 
manded Cresswell  when  Smith  had  dis- 
appeared. 

"Merely  that  you  have  with  you  the 
Omaha  murderer  for  whom  they've  been 
scouring  the  country!" 

Our  super-thrilled  nerves  jumped  and 
Mcllvaine  groaned  again. 

"It's  like  this."  Benson  squared  him- 
self back  against  his  chair.     "Yesterday 
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I  got  the  Omaha  papers — I'm  from  Oma- 
ha, you  know — telling  all  about  the 
dastardly  crime.  It  had  just  been  discov- 
ered, but  from  the  post-mortems  they'd 
been  dead  at  least  two 
months  and  a  half,"  began 
Benson  rather  incoherently. 
"He- Smith— killed  his 
wife  and  two  children. 
They  were  found  in  a  lonely 
farmhouse  on  the  outskirts 
of  Omaha.  Of  course  he 
had  fled.  The  detectives 
got  right  to  work  and 
tracked  him  first  to  Mexico 
City,  then  to  Vera  Cruz, 
and  the  last  they  found  out 
was  that  he'd  taken  a  coast- 
wise steamer  for  Coatza- 
coalcos.  They  lost  track  of 
him  between  Vera  Cruz  and 
Coatzacoalcos." 

"Oh,  thunder!  There's 
some  mistake,"  urged  Mc- 
Ilvaine. 

"Not  on  your  life !"  said 
Benson.  "The  description 
is  Smith  all  over.  His  real 
name  is  Buttonshaw.  And 
the  time  he  reached  the 
Tres  Rios  tallies  exactly 
with  his  disappearance  from 
the  steamer." 

We  sat  there  staring 
miserably  at  each  other. 
After  all,  we  were  only  kids 
just  out  of  college — Benson 
wasn't  much  older  than  we 
were — and  this  first  great 
adventure  with  life  rather 
knocked  the  wind  out  of  us. 

"  What  ought  we  to  do  ?  " 
demanded  Cresswell  in  a 
low  tone. 

"We've  got  to  give  him 
up    to    justice,"    replied 
Benson    sadlv   but   firmly, 
duty." 

"But  I  like  Smith,"  objected  Mcll- 
vaine. 

"I'll  tell  you  what,"  said  Cresswell 
slowly.  "We  will  send  over  to  San  Mar- 
cos for  Holsclaw  and  ask  his  advice  be- 
fore we  do  anything." 

Holsclaw  was  a  Kentuckian  who  pre- 
sided over  the  American  consular  office 
Vol.  LXIII.— ii 


at  San  Marcos,  a  sun-blistered  Mexican 
town  thirty  miles  back  from  the  river. 
Cresswell's  brother  had  told  us  about 
him  as  he  was  making  his  hurried  prepa- 


In  the  bright  moonlight  we  could  see  Smith  .  .   .   give  a  few 
last  instructions  to  Florentine — Page  107. 


It's   our 


rations  for  departure.  He  had  strongly 
advised  us  to  consult  Holsclaw  in  any 
emergency  that  might  arise.  He  was  a 
rough  diamond,  but  sharp  as  a  tack  and 
anxious  to  help  his  compatriots,  he  as- 
sured us.  Obviously,  our  best  move  was 
to  send  for  Holsclaw.  None  of  us  knew 
him,  but  he  was  the  nearest  American 
consul,  he  had  had  several  years'  experi- 
ence in  the  country,  and  he  would  un- 
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doubtedly  know  what  was  best  to  be 
done. 

"I'll  send  Florentino  over  on  a  pony 
to  San  Marcos  with  a  note  asking  him  to 
come  at  once,"  said  Cresswell.  "Luckily 
it's  full  moon.  He'll  get  there  by  day- 
break and  Holsclaw  ought  to  be  back 
here  by  tea-time  to-morrow.  You  can 
stay  with  us,  can't  you,  Benson?" 

"Yes.  My  superintendente  can  run 
things  well  enough  for  a  few  days." 

Cresswell  went  into  the  office  to  write 
the  note  and  was  back  in  a  few  minutes. 

"How  will  this  do?"  he  asked:  "'Dear 
Holsclaw: — We  are  in  difficulties  over 
here  and  want  your  advice  badly.  It  will 
be  the  greatest  favor  if  you  will  accom- 
pany the  mozo  bearing  this  note  back  to 
the  Hacienda  de  Princeton.  For  reasons 
which  we  will  give  you  later,  we  will  re- 
serve all  further  explanations  until  we  see 
you  in  person.  Yours  very  truly,  John 
M.  Cresswell.'" 

"That'll  fetch  him,"  said  Benson. 

"We'll  send  it  to-night  by  Florentino, 
and  I'll  casually  mention  it  so  that 
Smith's  suspicions  won't  be  aroused. 
Shouldn't  wonder  if  he  takes  fright  at 
your  being  here,  Benson."  Cresswell 
spoke  nervously. 

Smith  did  seem  to  take  fright  at  Ben- 
son's advent.  He  was  silent  and  uneasy- 
looking  all  during  dinner,  and  when  we 
adjourned  to  the  corredor  for  our  usual 
evening  smoke  and  concert  on  the  vic- 
trola,  he,  contrary  to  custom,  followed  us 
slowly  out  and  seated  himself  awkwardly 
near  the  table.  We  knew  something  was 
coming,  and  I  confess  I  was  so  excited  I 
could  hardly  light  my  pipe.  I  was  in- 
capable of  a  remark.  Fortunately,  Mc- 
Ilvaine  had  a  readier  wit. 

"Glad  you're  coming  out  to  take  a 
pipe  with  us,  Smith,"  he  said  with  an  ease 
of  manner  I  longed  to  imitate.  And  then 
he  turned  to  Benson.  "This  must  be  in 
your  honor,  Benson !  Smith  prefers  his 
own  company  to  ours  as  a  usual  thing." 

"Well — you  see,  it  is  my  last  evening," 
said  Smith  awkwardly,  "and  I  wanted 
to  thank  you  boys  for  your  hospitality. 
And  you,  too,  Benson — you  sent  me  over 
to  this  delightful  Hacienda  de  Princeton. 
I'd  like  to  stop  on  indefinitely,  but  my 
time  is  getting  short  and  I  think  I'll  be 
moving  on  in  the  morning." 


I  thought  no  one  was  ever  going  to 
break  the  strained  silence  that  fell  upon 
us.  Cresswell  leaned  over  for  a  match 
and  cleared  his  throat. 

"We're  awfully  sorry  you  don't  feel 
like  finishing  out  your  stay  with  us, 
Smith,"  he  said  finally.  "It's  really  in- 
convenient having  you  leave  just  now. 
You  know,  we're  still  desperately  shaky 
on  the  Spanish,  and,  as  it  happens,  we're 
going  to  have  a  guest  to-morrow — Hols- 
claw, the  American  consul  at  San  Marcos, 
whom  we  want  to  see  on  a  little  business. 
We're  sending  Florentino  over  to-night 
with  a  note.  By  the  way,  it's  high  time 
Florentino  was  starting,"  and,  twisting 
himself  nonchalantly  about  in  his  chair, 
he  touched  a  bell  on  the  table  near  him. 
Then  he  turned  back  to  Smith.  "I'd 
particularly  like  to  have  you  running 
things  so  I  could  be  free  to  talk  business. 
You'd  be  doing  us  a  real  favor  to  wait 
until  day  after  to-morrow." 

For  a  few  minutes  Smith  didn't  speak. 
Finally  he  looked  around,  knocked  the 
ashes  of  his  pipe  into  his  hand,  and  got 
up  slowly. 

"All  right,"  he  said  curtly.  "If  it  will 
be  a  convenience  to  you  boys,  I'll  stay 
over,  although" — he  frowned — "I  don't 
particularly  care  to  see  visitors.  I  don't 
feel  well  and  my  clothes  are  hardly  up 
to  the  mark."  He  laughed  a  little  awk- 
wardly. "By  the  way,"  he  added  medi- 
tatively, "perhaps  you  wouldn't  mind 
Florentino's  doing  an  errand  or  two  for 
me.  I'd  like  him  to  buy  a  few  shirts  and 
handkerchiefs  for  me,"  and  he  looked 
down  ruefully  at  the  faded  and  not  overly 
clean  linen  he  wore. 

"Of  course,"  said  Cresswell  hurriedly. 
"Anything  you  want,  Smith."  I  agreed 
by  a  miserable  glance  at  Cresswell  that 
it  was  the  least  we  could  do  for  a  man 
whom  we  were  assisting  to  the  electric 

C  \\s\  1 T* 

"Thank  you,"  he  said  briefly.  "I'll 
make  out  a  list  so  the  beggar  won't  for- 
get," and  he  turned  into  the  office  and 
seated  himself  at  the  desk.  He  was  back 
again  just  as  Florentino  appeared  around 
the  corner  of  the  house  on  his  favorite 
mount,  the  gray  donkey  Benito. 

While  Cresswell  was  giving  his  instruc- 
tions to  Florentino,  Smith  lounged  down 
the  corredor  steps  and  handed  his  list  to 
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the  Mexican.  He  mounted  the  steps 
slowly  and  stood  for  a  moment  looking 
after  the  man  as  he  rode  briskly  off  on 
Benito. 

Suddenly  he  clapped  his  hand  to  his 
pocket  with  an  exclamation  of  annoyance. 

"I've  forgotten  to  give  him  any  mon- 
ey," he  said  hurriedly,  and  plunged 
down  the  steps  again,  snouting  loudly  to 


we  could  reply.  After  he  had  gone  we 
just  sat  there  staring  uncomfortably  at 
each  other  for  a  few  minutes. 

"We'll  have  to  keep  an  eye  on  him 
to-night,"  said  Benson  finally  in  a  low 
tone.  "Better  divide  up  into  four 
watches  and  see  that  he  doesn't  try  to 
escape." 

"Oh,  Lord!"    groaned   Mcllvaine, 


"  I  say,  Uncle  Jack,  how'd  you  come  here?  " — Page  108. 


Florentino  to  stop.  He  ran  across  the 
open  ground  between  the  house  and  the 
benejicio  and  succeeded  in  halting  the 
man  at  the  edge  of  the  banana-grove. 
In  the  bright  moonlight  we  could  see 
Smith  fish  up  a  handful  of  silver  from  his 
pocket,  give  a  few  last  instructions  to 
Florentino,  and  then  turn  back  toward 
the  house.  In  five  minutes  he  was  on 
the  corredor  again  and  was  saying  good 
night.     He  was  off  to  bed  almost  before 


"think  of  'shadowing'  poor  Smith!" 
But  he  finally  acknowledged  that  in  the 
interests  of  justice  it  ought  to  be  done. 
During  the  whole  night  one  or  the  other 
of  us  sat,  silent  and  watchful,  beside 
Smith's  door. 

It  was  five  o'clock  the  next  afternoon 
when,  to  our  great  relief — the  task  of 
keeping  Smith  under  surveillance  was  be- 
ginning to  get  horribly  on  our  nerves — 
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Florentine*  and  Holsclaw  appeared  at  the 
end  of  the  banana-grove  and  walked  their 
tired  ponies  up  to  the  side  entrance  of  the 
corredor.  We  had  tea  waiting  and  we  wel- 
comed Holsclaw  effusively.  He  looked 
like  a  nice  fellow  and  we  took  to  him 
instantly.  But  I  couldn't  see  much  of 
the  rough-diamond  effect  that  Cresswell's 
brother  had  prepared  us  for.  He  was 
short  and  rather  young,  perhaps  twenty- 
live  or  so,  and  his  near-sighted  blue  eyes 
looked  at  us  through  a  pair  of  glasses  with 
a  rather  appealing,  unworldly  gaze.  He 
attracted  at  the  same  time  that  he  disap- 
pointed me,  for  I  instinctively  felt  that 
he  would  be  almost  as  helpless  to  cope 
with  the  difficult  situation  as  ourselves. 
Privately,  I  rather  wondered  that  Cress- 
well's  brother  had  so  highly  indorsed  his 
astuteness. 

It  had  been  decided  to  postpone  our 
revelations  until  after  tea,  which  Smith 
was  to  take  with  us,  so  that  Holsclaw 
might  have  a  chance  to  "size"  him  up 
with  an  unprejudiced  mind,  and  as  soon 
as  Holsclaw  had  bathed  his  dusty  face 
and  hands  we  rang  the  big  bell.  Mcll- 
vaine  had  Smith  down  at  the  beneficio, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  we  saw  them  com- 
ing up  toward  the  bungalow. 

As  I  saw  Smith  walking,  unconsciously, 
to  his  doom  a  sick  feeling  came  over  me. 
After  all,  what  had  the  poor  fellow  ever 
done  to  me  that  I  should  help  hound  him 
to  his  death  ?  Perhaps  his  wife  had  been 
unbearable.  And  as  for  the  two  children 
— well,  I  had  seen  children  whom  I  would 
almost  have  enjoyed  killing,  myself. 

"Here  come  Mcllvaine  and  Smith," 
said  Benson,  white  as  a  sheet. 

"  Yep,  here  they  come."  My  lips  were 
so  dry  I  could  with  difficulty  articulate. 

Little  Holsclaw  twisted  himself  about 
in  his  wicker  chair  and  peered  through 
the  copper  screen  at  the  two  approach- 
ing figures.  Suddenly  he  half-rose  in  his 
chair. 

"Great  Scott!"  he  cried.  "There's 
Uncle  Jack!"  and  dashing  through  the 
screen  door  he  fell  upon  Smith,  who  was 
mounting  the  steps  with  Mcllvaine. 

"I  say,  Uncle  Jack,  how'd  you  come 
here?"  he  demanded  delightedly,  drag- 
ging Smith  up  the  remaining  steps  and 
into  the  corredor.  He  looked  around  at 
us  and  beamed. 


"Say,  boys,  is  this  a  surprise?"  he 
queried. 

I  looked  at  Cresswell  and  Benson. 
"Yes,"  I  said  briskly,  "it's  a  surprise." 

"I  knew  Uncle  Jack  was  roaming 
around  here  somewhere,  but  I  never  ex- 
pected to  come  up  on  him  here." 

"You  know  the  old  saying, '  It's  always 
the.  unexpected  that  happens,'"  said 
Cresswell  sententiously. 

"I  say,  why  didn't  you  write  a  fel- 
low?" demanded  Holsclaw,  grinning  at 
Smith. 

"My  dear  boy,  I  had  intended  start- 
ing for  your  place  this  morning,  but  these 
hospitable  young  men  wanted  me  to  stay 
another  day,"  said  Smith  patiently.  He 
was  such  a  quiet  fellow  that  Holsclaw's 
ebullient  spirits  somewhat  jarred  on  him, 
I  could  see. 

"By  Jove  !  it's  good  to  see  you  again," 
chirruped  little  Holsclaw.  "  Sit  down  and 
tell  me  all  about  the  '  old  folks  at  home ' 
and  where  you've  been  keeping  yourself 
since  you  came  down  here." 

Smith  looked  at  his  dirty  hands — he 
had  been  turning  over  the  drying  coffee. 

"Just  wait  until  I've  washed  up  a  bit," 
he  said  and  passed  into  the  house. 

Holsclaw  sank  into  a  chair  and  took 
the  cup  of  tea  Benson  had  poured  for 
him  with  trembling  hands. 

"Gee  !  I  simply  can't  tell  you  fellows 
how  glad  I  am  to  see  Uncle  Jack,"  he 
murmured  between  gulps  of  hot  tea. 
"Best  fellow  in  the  world — my  mother's 
brother — professor  of  Romance  languages 
in  Tidewater  College — had  bad  nervous 
breakdown  last  spring — went  off  to  re- 
cuperate. Came  down  here  a  couple  of 
months  ago  for  a  tramp  trip  to  pick  up 
information  about  the  native  Mexican 
patois  of  the  isthmus.  The  doctors  said 
he  might  do  a  little  work  in  his  line  if 
he'd  keep  out  in  the  open  and  give  him- 
self a  complete  rest  otherwise — no  letters, 
no  talk  about  himself.  I  didn't  go  after 
him — knew  he'd  turn  up  when  he  had 
had  his  rest."  He  put  his  cup  of  tea  on 
the  arm  of  the  wicker  chair.  "  Must  have 
seemed  rather  mysterious  to  you  fellows 
having  a  silent  stranger  drop  down  on 
you  like  that !" 

"Mysterious!  Not  a  bit  of  it!"  ex- 
claimed Mcllvaine  pleasantly.  "It's  a 
rare  treat  to  meet  a  man  who  doesn't 
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babble  about  himself  and  his  affairs  eter- 
nally." 

"We  simply  hated  to  have  him  go,"  I 
said. 

"He  only  spent  one  night  at  Tres  Rios, 
but  I  was  so  anxious  for  news  of  him  that 
I  came  over  yesterday  to  see  if  these 


fellows  knew  anything  of  him,"  put  in 
Benson  earnestly. 

"There's  only  one  thing  I'd  like  to 
know — "  Cresswell  hesitated,  and  then 
he  leaned  forward  and  laid  a  hand  on 
Holsclaw's  knee.  "What's  his  real 
name?"  he  asked  in  a  whisper. 
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Holsclaw  stared.  "It's  John  Smith," 
he  said.  "Didn't  he  tell  you?  He's  one 
of  the  famous  Smiths  of  Roahannock,  and 
you'd  better  not  try  to  josh  him  about 
his  name,  either.     He  wouldn't  like  it." 

"We  wouldn't  think  of  doing  such  a 
thing,"  said  Benson  warmly.  "Some  of 
the  fellows  at  the  Tres  Rios  tried  it, 
and  we  saw  right  off  he  wouldn't  stand 
for  it." 

"No,"  said  Holsclaw,  "he  wouldn't 
stand  for  it."  He  turned  to  Cresswell. 
"By  the  way,"  he  said,  "what  were  the 
difficulties  you  wanted  to  consult  me 
about?" 

For  what  seemed  to  me  an  interminable 
time  we  sat  there  staring  at  each  other 
with  glassy  eyes  waiting  for  some  one 
to  rise  nobly  to  the  occasion.  Suddenly 
Mcllvaine  leaned  toward  Holsclaw. 

"My  dear  fellow,"  he  said  confiden- 
tially, tapping  him  on  the  knee,  "we  owe 
you  a  thousand  apologies.  The  truth  is 
that  yesterday  we  thought  we  were  in 
the  devil  of  a  hole,  but  since  sending  for 
you  things  have  adjusted  themselves,  the 
trouble  is  over,  the  crisis  past.  We  think 
it  wisest — now  that  the  situation  has 
cleared  up — not  to  discuss  it,  even  with 
you.  You  can  understand" — he  sank  his 
voice  to  a  mysterious  whisper — "  that  it 
might  be  better  for  the  hacienda  if  noth- 
ing were  known  of  our  internal  dissen- 
sions  " 

Holsclaw  blinked  earnestly  at  Mcll- 
vaine.  "Don't  say  another  word,"  he 
murmured  sympathetically.  "I  under- 
stand. Least  said,  soonest  mended. 
Troubles  in  the  management  of  these 
haciendas  are,  unfortunately,  of  common 
occurrence.  It's  a  good  thing  yours  have 
settled  themselves.  Anyway,  my  dear 
fellow,  I'd  have  come  twice  the  distance 
to  see  Uncle  Jack — the  best — sh  !  here  he 
comes  1" 

We  spent  a  delightful  evening.  Smith 
quite  opened  up,  and  we  were  all  sorry 
when  bedtime  came,  especially  as  both 
Smith  and  Holsclaw  had  to  be  off  early 
in  the  morning.  Holsclaw  had  important 
business  in  Coatzacoalcos.  He  had  been 
on  the  point  of  starting  for  the  coast  when 
Florentino  had  caught  him,  and  begged 
the  favor  of  being  sent  down  in  the  motor- 
launch.  He  and  Smith  would  get  back 
to  San  Marcos  from  Coatzacoalcos  when 


he  had  finished  his  business.  It  was  a 
deucedly  inconvenient  moment  to  have  to 
do  without  Florentino,  who  combined  in 
his  capable  self  the  dual  offices  of  super- 
intendente  and  maquinista,  and  it  took  two 
days  each  way  to  make  the  trip,  but  we 
were  so  ashamed  of  our  unjust  sus- 
picions, and  under  so  many  obligations 
to  Holsclaw  for  all  his  trouble,  that  it 
seemed,  after  all,  a  very  small  penalty  to 
pay. 

It  was  about  a  month  after  this  pain- 
ful episode  that  Cresswell  got  a  cable  from 
his  brother.  His  syndicate  was  sending 
him  down  to  look  into  some  irregularities 
in  regard  to  the  taxes  of  their  hacienda. 
He  would  spend  a  few  days  with  us,  so 
he  wired.  After  the  fantastic  fashion  so 
characteristic  of  the  leisurely  isthmus,  the 
cable  had  been  hung  up  at  Santa  Lucrecia 
for  ten  days,  so  that  Cresswell  appeared 
at  the  Hacienda  de  Princeton  hard  upon 
its  heels.  He  was  greeted  with  a  welcome 
that  must  have  warmed  the  cockles  of  his 
heart. 

"  By  the  way,  I  ought  to  tell  you  fellows 
that  I  wired  Holsclaw  from  Coatzacoalcos 
to  come  over  here,"  he  said  in  one  of  the 
rare  pauses  of  the  conversation  that  first 
evening  of  his  arrival.  "He'll  be  along 
'bout  to-morrow.  You  can  put  him  up, 
can't  you?  Wanted  to  see  him,  and,  as 
I've  no  time  to  go  over  to  San  Marcos, 
thought  I'd  get  him  over  here." 

Of  course  we  assured  him  of  Holsclaw's 
welcome  and  swept  on  with  our  questions 
and  talk  about  everything  back  in  little 
old  New  York. 

Holsclaw  arrived  the  next  morning 
while  I  was  showing  Cresswell's  brother 
our  new  secadero.  Mcllvaine  telephoned 
over  to  us  to  come  to  the  house  at  once. 
I  thought  I  detected  an  excited  thrill  in 
Macky's  voice,  but  then  Macky  was  al- 
ways getting  excited  about  something. 

As  Cresswell  and  I  got  near  the  corredor 
I  saw  a  tall,  angular,  middle-aged  man, 
with  broad,  slightly  stooping  shoulders, 
talking  to  Jack  and  Mcllvaine  and  Flo- 
rentino, who  were  jabbering  back  at  him 
like  monkeys  in  a  cocoanut-grove. 

"Who's  our  friend?"  I  asked. 

Cresswell  stared  at  me.  "Why,  it's 
Holsclaw,  of  course.  Who'd  you  ex- 
pect?" 

I  looked  at  the  man  again. 
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"Not  in  a  thousand  years !  You  need 
a  pair  of  glasses,  Cresswell." 

Cresswell  gave  me  another  puzzled 
glare. 

"  Say,  Merrall,  what  the  hell—?  "  But 
he  left  the  sentence  unfinished  as  he  sprang 
up  the  steps  and,  flinging  open  the  cor- 
rector door,  grabbed  the  stranger  by  the 
arm  and  gave  him  a  resounding  slap  on 
the  shoulder. 

"Hello,  Holsclaw  !  Tremendously  glad 
to  see  you!  What  the  deuce — ?"  He 
looked  apprehensively  about  him.  Macky 
and  Jack  had  suddenly  shut  up  like  clams, 
and  Holsclaw's  face  was  a  study  in  various 
emotions,  amusement,  astonishment,  and 
annoyance  being  the  most  obvious  ones. 

"Hello,  Cresswell!  I'm  devilish  glad 
you  recognize  me.  Will  you  introduce 
me  to  your  friends  ? ' '     He  laughed  a  little. 

Jack  touched  me  on  the  arm. 

"Merrall,"  he  whispered  in  a  gone  sort 
of  voice,  "this  is  Holsclaw!" 

I  sat  down  weakly  in  a  chair.  "Tell 
me  all  about  it,"  I  said. 

"Not  much  to  tell,"  remarked  Hols- 
claw briefly.  "I  gather  from  these  two 
gentlemen  that  you've  been  entertaining 
fallen  angels  unawares.  I  recognize  your 
visitors  perfectly.  The  elder  gentleman 
is  an  ex-professor  of  languages  with  an 
unduly  developed  acquisitiveness  in  the 
matter  of  filthy  lucre,  and  the  younger  one 
was,  until  lately,  a  moving-picture  artist. 
He's  making  more  in  his  present  line  of 
business,  and  I  expect  the  risks  aren't 
much  bigger. 

"  Three  months  ago  they  held  up  the 
San  Pedro  express  and  got  away  with  sixty 
thousand  gold.  My  John  Smith  had  been 
hanging  about  San  Marcos  for  a  couple 
of  months.  We  left  my  man  at  large,  but 
kept  an  eye  on  him,  hoping  to  catch  his 
partner — knew  the  two  of  'em  would  get 
together  sooner  or  later.  We  thought  if 
we  made  it  real  cosey  and  pleasant  at  San 
Marcos  they'd  make  their  rendyvoo  there, 
see?     I  didn't  count  on  the  superior  at- 


tractions of  the  Hacienda  de  Princeton 
and  you  being  so  helpful  and  polite  as  to 
give  'em  a  swift  get-away  in  a  motor- 
launch. 

"I  sholy  did  hate  to  lose  Smith — he 
was  an  uncommon  nice  fellow.  Played 
a  first-rate  hand  of  poker,  too."  Hols- 
claw sighed  reminiscently  and  regretful- 
ly. "And,  after  all,  the  San  Pedro's  a 
long  way  off,  and  an  American  consul  has 
the  devil  of  a  lonely  time  down  here  in 
manana-land." 

"But  how  in  thunder — ? "  began  Cress- 
well. 

A  light  broke  in  on  me.  I  turned  to 
Florentino.  "What  did  Smith  say  to 
you  that  night  you  started  for  San  Marcos 
and  he  ran  after  you  to  give  you  money  ?  " 
I  demanded. 

"  Senor  Smith  he  give  me  letter  for  his 
brother,  Sefior  Smith,  Calle  Cadena.  He 
tell  me  that  senores  have  change  their 
minds  and  that  I  was  not  to  go  to  Ameri- 
can consul,  but  to  Sefior  Smith's  brother, 
and  give  him  both  letters." 

"And  you  believed  him?"  I  shouted. 

"Como  non,  senor?"  demanded  Flo- 
rentino with  an  aggrieved  lifting  of  the 
eyebrows.  "  Sefior  Smith,  was  he  not  the 
amigo  of  the  young  senores?  How  should 
Florentino  suspect  things  the  intelligent 
senores  did  not  suspect?"  He  waved 
away  the  unthinkable  suggestion  with  a 
deprecatory  sweep  of  his  sombrero. 

"Why,  indeed  ?  "  I  assented  inwardly. 

"Did  you  see  Sefior  Smith's  brother?" 
demanded  Cresswell. 

"But  certainly  not,"  replied  Florentino 
patiently.  "I  give  letters  to  mozo  at 
Sefior  Smith's  door.  I  see  nothing  until 
sefior  joins  us  who  say  he  is  American 
consul  going  to  see  young  senores." 

There  didn't  seem  to  be  anything  more 
to  be  said.  Holsclaw  reminded  us, 
though,  that  there  was  something  more 
to  be  done. 

"It's  a  mighty  dry  ride  over  from  San 
Marcos,"  he  said. 
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HEN  the  Molesby  affair— 
or  debacle,  or  whatever  such 
an  astounding  swindle  is 
to  be  termed — spread  its 
scandal  through  New  York 
it  became  at  once  a  subject 
of  animated  discussion  from  Wall  Street, 
where  Molesby  had  obtained  most  of  his 
financial  backing,  to  the  zone  of  clubs 
around  Forty-fourth  Street,  where  his 
irreproachable  letters  of  introduction, 
brought  from  London,  had  procured  him 
an  easy  entree.  In  the  smoking-room  of 
the  "Gregorian"  the  talk  was  in  full 
swing.  The  afternoon  papers,  with  their 
broad  head-lines  heralding  the  astounding 
disclosure  of  the  fraud,  lay  scattered  upon 
the  tables;  the  voices  of  Morrison,  Duck- 
worth, and  half  a  dozen  others  were 
pitched  high  in  argument,  for,  though  the 
fraud  was  now  manifest,  the  affair  had 
its  mystifying  phases  upon  which  no  two 
seemed  to  agree.  Of  the  group  of  dis- 
putants, Professor  Fordyce  alone  re- 
mained a  silent  listener,  in  fact,  quite 
ignored  by  the  others.  One  hardly  ex- 
pected from  the  distinguished  Orientalist 
any  pertinent  comment  on  this  unparal- 
leled piece  of  imposture  in  the  annals  of 
twentieth-century  finance. 

The  discussion,  apparently,  had  veered 
to  young  Allyn's  part  in  the  affair — or 
rather  his  non-participation,  for  it  was 
Allyn  who  at  the  very  outset,  when 
Molesby  and  his  sister,  Lady  Constance, 
had  first  arrived  in  New  York,  had  been 
strongly  impressed  by  the  English  pro- 
moter and  quite  captivated  by  the  art- 
ful Lady  Constance.  The  Englishman 
and  his  sister  were  on  their  way  to  New 
Zealand,  where  the  great  Molesby  scheme 
was  already  in  its  preliminary  stages  of 
development.  There  was  a  railroad  and 
bridges  to  be  built,  mines  to  be  developed, 
a  whole  treasure  land  to  be  thrown  open 
to  civilization's  need. 

It  had,  indeed,  seemed  young  Allyn's 
chance.    He  was  to  have  a  place  on  the 
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engineering  staff  in  charge  of  the  vast 
project,  and  some  portion  of  the  Allyn 
millions — held  on  his  uncle's  side  of  the 
family,  for  Roger  Allyn  hadn't  a  penny 
of  his  own — was  to  be  put  at  his  com- 
mand. It  was  as  good  as  settled,  at  least 
so  the  gossip  had  run  at  the  time  in  Wall 
Street.  Several  of  the  down- town  bank- 
ing-houses had  already  lent  their  backing, 
and  then — abruptly — young  Allyn  had 
dropped  completely  out  of  it.  Instead, 
he  had  accepted  what  seemed  by  contrast 
a  most  indifferent  commission  and  gone 
to  Mexico.  He  had  slipped  away,  plead- 
ing the  urgency  of  his  task,  and  his 
friends  could  only  wonder  at  this  com- 
plete change  of  face.  Frobisher  Allyn, 
his  uncle,  whose  millions  were  to  have 
participated  in  the  Molesby  enterprise, 
could  only  shake  his  head  and  reassure 
those  who  were  close  enough  to  him  to 
inquire,  that  it  was  the  boy's  own  deci- 
sion, and  that  the  money  would  have  been 
forthcoming  if  his  nephew  had  wanted  it. 

Now  that  the  truth  of  the  fiasco  was 
revealed,  after  eight  months  of  slowly 
gathering  rumors,  one  naturally  reverted 
to  the  fortunate  escape  young  Allyn  had 
had  from  the  disaster. 

"Luck — sheer  luck,"  Duckworth  ended 
emphatically,  epitomizing  in  these  words 
the  conclusion  of  his  argument. 

"A  long-headed  youngster — like  his 
uncle,"  interposed  Morrison,  who  cher- 
ished the  belief,  which  the  career  of 
Frobisher  Allyn  had  made  almost  a  tradi- 
tion, that  an  Allyn  was  wise  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  most  mortals  in  the  safe 
investing  of  his  money.  "You  can  call  it 
a  sixth  sense,  if  you  like;  but  it's  in  the 
Allyn  blood — never  to  put  eggs  in  the 
wrong  basket." 

Duckworth,  wholly  unconvinced,  shook 
his  head.  He  had  been  "  bled  "  by  Moles- 
by to  a  pretty  figure — how  much,  we 
could  only  surmise,  for  Duckworth  was 
not  the  man  to  whimper  over  his  losses. 
"Luck,  I  tell  you,"  he  repeated.    "Bur- 
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gess  here,  and  you,  and  myself — all  old  bristled  up  indignantly,  at  once  in  arms 

hands  at  the  game — fall  for  this  thing  for   Allyn.      "You   can't   tell   me   that! 

head    over    heels.      Young    Allyn — not  Why,  the  very  fact  that  he  didn't  warn 

three  years  out  of  engineering  school —  any  of  us — didn't  try  to  frighten  us  off — 


In  the  smoking-room  of  the  "  Gregorian  "  the  talk  was  in  full  swing. — Page  112. 


walks  further  into  the  trap  than  any  of  is  proof  enough  for  me   that  he  knew 

us,  turns  around,  and  walks  out.     Sheer  nothing  himself.    He  couldn't  have  known 

luck."  anything;   his  silence  at  the  time  proves 

"He  must  have  suspected — got  wind  of  it." 
something,"  put  in  Burgess  cynically.  Duckworth's  words  evoked  a  murmur 

"And  not  have  told  us? "    Duckworth  of  assent.    It  certainly  was  not  like  young 
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Allyn,  if  he  had  had  an  inkling  of  the 
true  character  of  Molesby's  scheme,  to 
have  served  his  friends  in  such  shabby 
fashion.  The  reason,  if  reason  there  was, 
for  his  unaccountable  action  must  lie  else- 
where. 

"  Wasn't  he  quite  taken  with — Lady 
Constance?"  asked  Braintree  a  little 
pointedly. 

"Humph,"  said  Duckworth  with  a 
shrug.  "I  think  I  get  your  implication. 
You  would  have  us  believe  that  he  made 
love  to  her  and  was  turned  down.  She 
was  far  too  clever  to  do  that.  Trust  that 
charming  and  accomplished  creature  to 
get  young  Allyn  and  his  uncle's  money 
safe  in  Molesby's  clutches  before  break- 
ing his  heart." 

"Right,"  chimed  in  Morrison.  "She 
was  girlish  and  fetching,  but  I've  a  no- 
tion she  furnished  her  share  of  the  brains 
in  that  nefarious  partnership  with  her 
brother — if  Molesby  was  her  brother," 
he  added  cynically. 

"In  any  case,  I'm  certain  young  Allyn 
didn't  lose  his  head  over  her,"  Duck- 
worth persisted. 

"On  that  point  his  silence  wouldn't  be 
proof,"  put  in  Morrison,  and  there  was  a 
general  laugh  in  which  Duckworth  good- 
naturedly  joined. 

The  latter  rose  to  his  feet.  "It  was  a 
case  of  sheer  luck,  I  tell  you.  You  can 
ask  young  Allyn  himself  when  he  turns 
up  again." 

There  was  a  general  movement  toward 
breaking  up,  for  the  subject  seemed  to 
have  involved  itself  into  hopeless  con- 
jecture. Morrison  and  Braintree  moved 
off  toward  the  bar;  Duckworth,  turning 
to  go,  passed  the  couch  where  Professor 
Fordyce  was  still  seated.  The  latter  put 
out  a  detaining  hand. 

"  I  have  had  a  letter  from  Roger  Allyn," 
he  announced — "young  Allyn,  as  you  all 
call  him.  He  is  sailing  from  Tampico. 
this  week." 

Duckworth's  face  showed  his  frank 
pleasure  at  the  news.  "I'm  glad  to  hear 
that.  He's  well  out  of  Mexico  as  things 
look  now.  By  the  way" — Duckworth 
glimpsed  an  idea — "he  was  something  of 
a  protege  of  yours.  Perhaps  you  can 
throw  some  light  on  this  riddle  we've  all 
been  discussing." 

Professor  Fordyce  smiled  and  slowly 


shook  his  head.  "  Really,  I  am  as  much  in 
the  dark  as  any  of  you,  more  so,  in  fact. 
The  ways  of  the  business  world  to — to  a 
recluse  like  myself,  you  know,  are  quite 
unfathomable.  Roger  and  I  are  close 
friends,  but  he  confided  to  me  nothing  in 
regard  to  his  sudden  change  of  plans — 
which  now  proves  to  have  been  a  most 
fortunate  escape." 

"Well,"  laughed  Duckworth,  and  he 
turned  to  go,  "the  riddle  remains.  We 
shall  have  to  wait  and  ask  the  young  man 
himself." 

Professor  Fordyce  watched  him  walk 
away,  then  sprang  up  and  with  a  few 
hurried  steps  overtook  Duckworth.  "It 
might  interest  you  to  know — I  went  along 
with  Allyn  to  call  on  the  Molesbys  the 
very  day  he  decided  to  go  into  the  New 
Zealand  undertaking.  Roger  had  signed 
some  sort  of  contract — an  agreement  to 
Molesby's  proposals  in  detail — and  was 
to  give  it  to  him." 

Duckworth  regarded  the  Orientalist 
with  fresh  interest  and  surprise.  "You 
don't  mean  to  say  that  he  had  actually 
gone  so  far  as  that?" 

"It  was  the  final  step,  so  he  told  me. 
He  was  all  enthusiasm  for  the  project, 
and  then — well,  we  were  in  Molesby's 
apartments  the  better  part  of  an  hour. 
There  were  a  number  of  other  callers — 
Lady  Constance  was  serving  tea — and 
naturally  it  rather  balked  any  business 
discussion.  But  I  was  suddenly  aware 
that  Allyn  had  gone — somehow,  he  had 
slipped  away  without  my  noticing  it." 

The  eager  questions  pressing  to  Duck- 
worth's lips  were  stayed  by  the  abrupt 
return  of  Braintree  and  Morrison,  who 
laid  hold  upon  him  without  ceremony  to 
make  up  a  table  at  auction.  Duckworth, 
although  disappointed  at  being  cut  short 
with  Professor  Fordyce,  allowed  himself 
to  be  led  off  to  the  card-room.  But  his 
curiosity  had  been  piqued,  and  as  he 
watched  the  dealing  of  the  first  hand  he 
mentally  resolved  to  renew  his  talk  with 
Professor  Fordyce  at  the  very  first  chance. 
The  latter's  meagre  recital  seemed  to 
make  the  affair  all  the  more  cryptic,  but 
a  little  artful  prodding  of  the  professor's 
memory  might  yield  some  details  of  that 
afternoon  at  Molesby's  which  to  Duck- 
worth would  prove  significant. 

Several   days   passed,    but    to   Duck- 
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worth's  disappointment  Professor  For- 
dyce  failed  to  turn  up  again  at  the  "  Gre- 
gorian." Finally,  piqued  by  various  con- 
jectures which  his  restless  mind  continued 
to  formulate,  he  determined  to  seek  the 
professor  out.  He  wanted  to  hear  in  de- 
tail the  whole  story  of  that  afternoon  at 
Molesby's,  even  if  it  furnished  no  further 
enlightenment.  Cancelling  an  engage- 
ment with  Braintree  for  the  evening,  he 


walls;  thick  curtains  half  screened  mys- 
terious alcoves;  inlaid  furniture,  strangely 
wrought  and  of  bizarre  design,  completed 
the  exotic  ensemble.  Rows  of  books, 
dimly  visible  in  the  library  beyond,  alone 
marred  the  illusion  of  the  Far  East. 

It  was  Duckworth's  first  invasion  of 
Professor  Fordyce's  quarters.  Coming 
quite  unheralded,  and  upon  an  errand 
frankly  inquisitive,  his  diffidence  was  min- 


"  These  cups 


are  said  to  possess  a  miraculous  power." — -Page  117. 


took  his  way  up-town  to  the  grandiose 
apartment-house  where  Fordyce  dwelt. 

He  found  the  professor — in  his  "lair," 
as  the  latter  described  it  with  a  laugh 
and  deprecatory  sweep  of  his  arm  toward 
the  strange  penetralia  in  which  he  lived. 
Coming  in  from  the  garish  electric  lights 
and  marble  flagging  of  the  corridor,  it 
seemed  to  Duckworth  as  if  he  had  been 
suddenly  transported  to  some  Buddhist 
temple  in  the  Far  East.  Two  or  three 
shaded  lamps  diffused  a  subdued  glow, 
but  beyond  the  circles  of  their  soft  ra- 
diance the  room  was  filled  with  shadows, 
out  of  which  loomed  fantastic  images— 
faintly  gleaming  bronzes,  Chinese  porce- 
lains.    Oriental   tapestries  covered   the 


gled  with  abrupt  surprise  at  the  strange- 
ness of  the  place.  Fordyce,  garbed  in  a 
dressing-gown  of  gorgeous  coloring  and 
rich  fabric,  above  which  his  white  beard 
depended,  might  have  been  some  high- 
caste  Brahmin  wrhose  seclusion  Duck- 
worth had  rudely  violated.  But  he  was 
instantly  put  at  ease  by  the  other's  cor- 
dial welcome. 

"If  you  can  adjust  yourself  to  any  of 
these  contraptions —  Fordyce  indicated 
the  odd-looking  teak-wood  chairs  after 
relieving  Duckworth  of  his  coat  and  hat. 
"But  perhaps  you'll  find  that  divan  more 
comfortable."  He  returned  with  a  box  of 
cigars  which  he  offered  to  his  guest. 

Duckworth  settled  himself  in  a  corner 
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among  the  cushions  and  lighted  his  cigar. 
"I  had  no  idea  one  could  live  in  Asia  and 
still  keep  his  residence  in  New  York,"  he 
ventured  to  observe. 

"I've  rather  overdone  it,  I  fancy,"  re- 
plied Fordyce.  "But  in  my  line  of  study 
one  accumulates  things  of  this  sort  al- 
most unconsciously.  And  I'm  undeniably 
fond  of  them.  Some  of  them  have  a  value 
and  most  of  them  a  story;  but  that's  not 
the  story  you're  interested  in,  is  it?" 
Fordyce's  eyes  shrewdly  searched  his 
guest  with  a  twinkle  of  comprehension. 

Duckworth  confessed  at  once.  "It  is 
that — that  queer  business  about  Allyn. 
I'm  sorry  we  were  interrupted  the  other 
afternoon  at  the  club,  for  I  was  greatly 
interested  in  what  you  were  in  the  midst 
of  telling  me." 

"But  I  think  I  had  told  you  every- 
thing," mused  Fordyce.  "After  all,  there 
was  really  nothing  I  had  to  tell — nothing 
beyond  the  mere  fact  that  I  was  a  wit- 
ness— quite  without  realizing  it — of  what 
now  seems  Allyn's  unfathomable  con- 
duct." 

"But  something  must  have  happened 
— to  make  him  take  himself  off  that  way," 
persisted  Duckworth. 

Fordyce,  gently  stroking  his  beard,  re- 
flected, then  shook  his  head.  "There 
was  nothing,  I  am  quite  sure.  It  is  very 
strange.  The  boy  was  so  eager  to  get  to 
Molesby's  that  day  and  clinch  the  bar- 
gain. He  fairly  dragged  me  after  him. 
You  see,  he  had  burst  in  here  on  me  quite 
early  in  the  afternoon.  He  was  so  full  of 
Molesby's  scheme  that  he  simply  couldn't 
stop  talking  about  it.  He  fairly  over- 
whelmed me  with  all  sorts  of  financial  and 
engineering  details  rattled  off  in  his  tech- 
nical jargon.  In  his  enthusiasm  he  forgot 
that  I  was  utterly  incapable  of  under- 
standing a  quarter  of  what  he  was  talking 
about.  Of  course,  I  listened,  and  with 
interest,  too,  for  I  have  always  been  fond 
of  Roger  Allyn,  as  I  was  fond  of  his  father. 
But  my  interest  was  that  of  Age  watching 
Youth  jubilantly  preparing  to  strike  out 
for  itself,  gathering  itself  for  the  first  real 
plunge  into  life's  stream.  .  .  .  Did  you 
happen  to  know  Molesby?"  Fordyce 
asked  abruptly. 

A  wry  smile  crossed  the  visitor's  face. 
"Slightly — to  my  sorrow." 

"It's  extraordinary  how  he  could  have 


obtained  such  an  array  of  credentials 
from  people  of  repute.  He  was  a  collec- 
tor, too,  in  a  small  way.  That  was  how 
I  happened  to  meet  him.  You  could 
even  say  " — Fordyce  smiled  dryly — "that 
Molesby  and  I  have  something  in 
common,  whereas  Roger  Allyn  and  I  are 
as  far  apart  as  the  poles.  Molesby  had 
picked  up  one  or  two  things  in  the  East 
that  interested  me  considerably.  I  am 
ashamed  to  say  that  one  of  his  treasures 
I  admired  altogether  too  much,  or  rather 
too  openly,  for  a  day  or  so  later  it  was 
sent  up  here  with  his  compliments 
scrawled  on  his  card.  It  quite  stunned 
me,  but  I  couldn't  well  send  it  back — re- 
fuse a  gift  proferred  in  that  lavish,  un- 
heard-of fashion.  There  it  stands  now 
at  your  elbow." 

Duckworth  turned  uncertainly  toward 
a  small  table,  flanking  the  divan,  upon 
which  were  half  a  dozen  small  cups  of 
porcelain  decorated  with  a  bizarre  pattern 
in  dull  blue  and  gold.  Their  age  and 
Oriental  origin  were  evident,  but  to  Duck- 
worth's eye  they  seemed  unimpressive 
enough. 

"Antiques — eh?  I  must  say,  though, 
they  look  like  what  you  might  pick  up  any 
day  in  a  second-hand  shop." 

Fordyce  relished  the  blunt,  straight- 
forward comment.  "That  is  precisely 
what  Roger  Allyn  said  about  them.  You 
see,  it  was  the  afternoon  that  he  dragged 
me  along  with  him  to  Molesby's  that  I 
first  saw  these  cups — they're  Arabian 
coffee-cups,  by  the  way,  dating  back  to 
the  sixteenth  century.  And  Molesby  told 
us  a  curious  tale  that  has  been  handed 
down  with  them.  It's  really  more  in- 
teresting than  the  cups  themselves.  I 
must  tell  it  to  you." 

Duckworth  inwardly  groaned,  for  the 
conversation  had  slipped  into  the  one 
channel  which  he  had  feared  and  hoped 
to  avoid,  but  he  manfully  prepared  to  be 
bored,  awaiting  his  opportunity  to  get 
back  to  the  subject  of  Allyn's  strange 
conduct. 

"It's  very  brief,"  Fordyce  went  on,  as 
if  divining  in  some  measure  his  guest's 
reflections.  "You've  doubtless  read  that 
coffee-drinking  even  to  this  day  in  some 
parts  of  Arabia  can  be  a  very  hazardous 
form  of  hospitality  to  accept.  If  your 
host  is  secretly  of  a  mind  to  get  rid  of 
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you,  he  invites  you  to  his  tent,  and  you 
cannot  refuse  the  ceremonial  cup  of  coffee 
— although  you  are  naturally  wondering 
whether  it  contains  poison  or  not.  And 
the  only  way  to  find  out  is  to  drink  it — 
and  the  laws  of  hospitality  compel  you  to 
down  the  stuff.    A  rather  suave  and  gentle 


"And  is  one  to  believe  that?"  de- 
manded Duckworth. 

"Well — "  said  Fordyce,  and  paused. 
His  eyes  lifted  from  the  cup  in  his  hands 
and  quizzically  regarded  his  guest.  ' '  The 
fact  remains  that  in  spite  of  the  intrigues 
and  conspiracies   that  were  incessantly 


"  '  Well,  my  boy 


are  we  to  count  you  in?  '  " — Page  izo. 


way  of  committing  murder,  don't  you 
think?" 

Duckworth  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"If  I  lived  in  Arabia  I'd  follow  my  phy- 
sician's advice  and  give  up  coffee." 

Fordyce  laughed.  He  went  over  to  the 
table  and  took  up  one  of  the  cups,  turn- 
ing it  over  gently  in  his  slender,  sensitive 
fingers.  "Well,  the  Sultan  of  Rashadin 
was  spared  that  alternative  which  you 
propose.  According  to  the  story,  these 
cups  were  a  gift  to  him  at  the  time  he  as- 
cended the  throne.  They  are  said  to  pos- 
sess a  miraculous  power.  If  so  much  as  a 
drop  of  poison  is  put  into  one  of  them  the 
cup  will  instantly  fly  to  pieces." 


plotted  against  him,  the  Sultan  of  Rasha- 
din reigned  for  nearly  sixty  years  and  died 
a  natural  death  in  old  age.  You  must 
admit  that  speaks  well  for  the  coffee-cups, 
doesn't  it?" 

"It's  not  a  bad  yarn,"  conceded  Duck- 
worth, regarding  the  cups  with  vague 
interest.  "You  don't  use  them,  I  sup- 
pose?" 

Fordyce  lifted  his  hands  at  the  thought 
of  the  profanation.  "No,  indeed,  but  I 
am  sorry  to  say  Lady  Constance  did  pour 
tea  with  them,  and  Molesby  permitted 
her.  After  all,  he  could  not  have  been  a 
man  of  much  taste.  To  me  it  was  like  a 
desecration." 
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There  was  a  ring  at  the  hall  door  of  the 
apartment,  followed  by  the  soft  steps  of 
Fordyce's  man  going  to  answer  it.  A 
brief  exchange  of  words  could  be  heard — 
the  quick,  eager  inquiry  of  the  newcomer, 
then  a  heavy  stride  into  the  room. 

It  was  Roger  Allyn. 

Fordyce,  with  a  little  gasp  of  surprise, 
was  instantly  on  his  feet  and  shaking 
hands  with  the  big-framed  youth.  His 
face  was  deeply  tanned  from  his  months 
of  exposure  in  the  open,  which  a  week  of 
gray  skies  and  sheltered  indolence  upon 
the  vessel  home  had  done  little  to  temper. 
His  movements  had  the  easy  swing  and 
vigor  born  of  a  life  spent  out-of-doors. 

"Hoped  I  might  find  you  in  and  sur- 
prise you.  Just  landed  a  couple  of  hours 
ago.  .  .  .  Hello,  Duckworth,  how  are 
you?    This  is  luck  to  find  you  here,  too." 

Duckworth  shook  hands.  "Congratu- 
lations, old  man,"  he  said  tersely. 

"How  so?" 

"On  getting  out  of  Mexico  alive.  It's 
something  of  a  feat  in  these  days." 

Allyn  coolly  shrugged  his  broad  shoul- 
ders. "Oh,  I'm  going  back  again.  The 
job's  a  big  one — bigger  than  I  expected. 
.  .  .  Well,  you  do  look  cosey  here."  He 
glanced  familiarly  around  the  room,  with 
a  pleasure  bred  of  long  absence  in  an  alien 
clime.  He  drew  a  cigarette-case  from  his 
pocket  and  dropped  down  into  a  chair. 
"  Tell  me — what's  the  news  ?  There  must 
be  volumes  of  it.  I've  seen  just  three 
newspapers  in  the  last  eight  months,  and 
they  were  Spanish  at  that  and  weeks  out 
of  date." 

"There's  a  new  chef  at  the  'Gregori- 
an,' "  replied  Duckworth,  tendering  the 
intelligence  that  loomed  largest  in  his 
thoughts  at  the  moment. 

"Glad  to  know  it,"  said  Allyn.  "I'll 
drop  around.  How  is  all  the  old  crowd — 
and,  by  the  way,  how  is  that  New  Zealand 
project  of  Molesby's  panning  out?  Are 
you  all  millionaires  yet?" 

Duckworth  elevated  his  chin  and  blew 
a  thin  stream  of  smoke  toward  the  ceiling. 
"Not  so  that  you  could  notice  it." 

"Slow  going,  eh?"  queried  the  engi- 
neer. "Well,  of  course,  you  can  hardly 
expect  much  of  a  showing  inside  of  a 
couple  of  years " 

"Oh,  we've  had  a  showing,  all  right," 
grumbled  Duckworth. 


Allyn  seemed  perplexed.  "Just  what 
do  you  mean?" 

Duckworth  gave  a  little  shrug  of  his 
shoulders.  "We  may  get  back  a  cent  or 
two  on  the  dollar." 

"What!"  exclaimed  Allyn  in  amaze- 
ment. 

"The  thing  was  crooked  from  top  to 
bottom.  Just  at  present  the  police  are 
hunting  for  Molesby." 

"Good  Lord!"  ejaculated  Allyn.  He 
had  jumped  up  from  his  chair,  and  he  now 
strode  the  length  of  the  room  as  if  strug- 
gling to  realize  the  enormity  of  the  revela- 
tion. 

In  the  interval  Duckworth  and  Fordyce 
exchanged  glances.  They  both  scanned 
Allyn  with  interest  when  he  returned  to 
where  they  sat. 

"  Do  you  really  mean  it  ?  "  he  demand- 
ed again  of  Duckworth. 

"Blaine,  Robertson  &  Company  have 
assigned." 

"Molesby  didn't  get  you  into  it,  did 
he?"  asked  Allyn,  turning  anxiously  to 
the  older  man. 

"No,"  said  Fordyce,  "but  I  fear  many 
of  your  friends  have  lost  money." 

"How  about  you,  Duckworth?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  I'm  stung ;  but  I'll  survive  it. 
You  were  the  lucky  chap,  Allyn." 

The  young  engineer  thrust  his  hands 
deep  into  his  pockets  and  frowningly 
studied  the  design  of  the  ancient  rug  at 
his  feet.  "  So  it  seems,"  he  muttered  half 
absently. 

Duckworth  was  disappointed.  He 
waited  in  vain  for  Allyn  to  continue,  then 
ventured  a  different  cue.  "You've  made 
a  profound  impression  on  Morrison  by 
what  he  calls  your  long-headed  business 
instinct.  He  was  speaking  of  it  the  other 
day  at  the  club.  He  declares  it's  in  the 
Allyn  blood " 

"Oh,  nonsense,"  cut  in  Allyn  shortly. 
He  sat  down  heavily  in  his  chair,  prop- 
ping his  chin  in  his  hands,  and  resumed 
his  moody  contemplation  of  the  rug. 
After  a  few  moments,  without  looking 
up,  he  suddenly  asked:  "What  became  of 
Lady  Con — of  Molesby's  sister?" 

Fordyce  and  Duckworth  again  ex- 
changed glances.  "So,"  thought  Duck- 
worth in  surprise,  "  the  wind  was  in  that 
quarter,  after  all."  He  recalled  Brain- 
tree's  cynical  conjecture  which  he  had 
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promptly  combated.  Well,  if  true,  it  "I  give  it  up,"  said  Allyn  indifferently, 
would  be  easy,  although  perhaps  brutal,  to  The  thrust,  clearly,  had  not  struck 
make  Allyn  wince.  "  Was  she  his  sister  ?  "  home.  His  perplexity,  whatever  it  was, 
Duckworth  queried  aloud.  "That's  what  must  lie  in  some  other  direction.  He 
we're  all  asking  each  other  now."  seemed  about  to  speak  further;    then  ir- 
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resolution  closed  over  him  again.  There 
was  another  silence,  broken  by  his  spring- 
ing restlessly  from  his  chair.  "I've  a 
great  notion  to  tell  you  something. 
You'll  laugh,  of  course.  .  .  ."  In  his  in- 
decision his  eyes  rested  vacantly  upon  the 
table  at  Duckworth's  elbow  where  stood 
the  coffee-cups  of  the  Sultan  of  Rashadin. 
Suddenly  his  gaze  sharpened;  he  strode 
over  to  the  table. 

"Why,  this  looks  like—"  He  turned 
questioningly  to  Fordyce.  "I'd  swear 
these  were  the  very  cups  Molesby  showed 
us  that  day  at  his  apartments." 

"They  are,"  said  Fordyce. 

"How  in  the  world ?" 

"A  gift  from  him,"  explained  Fordyce. 
"I  was  just  telling  Mr.  Duckworth  the 
legend  about  them  when  you  came  in." 

"It  sounded  like  the  thousand  and 
second  Arabian  night,"  said  Duckworth. 
"Still,  I  suppose  that  old  nabob,  the " 

"Sultan  of  Rashadin,"  prompted  For- 
dyce. 

"I  suppose  he  got  no  end  of  comfort 
drinking  out  of  his  coffee-cups  because  of 
that  yarn  about  them.  A  drop  of  poison 
put  into  one  of  them  and  it  flies  to  pieces. 
Comforting  thought,  no  doubt,  in  his 
time.  It  beats  me,  though" — Duckworth 
shrugged  his  shoulders — "how  any  one 
even  in  those  days  could  be  so  gullible." 

Fordyce  made  a  gesture  of  dissent. 
"It's  never  easy  to  understand  the  men- 
tal attitude  of  a  race  not  only  alien  to  us 
but  centuries  distant.  Of  course,  you 
young,  hard-headed  men  of  affairs  smile 
at  this  legend  and  at  the  idea  of  any  one 
being  credulous  enough  to  believe  it " 

"I  didn't  smile,"  said  Allyn  a  little 
doggedly. 

"What!"  burst  out  Duckworth  jeer- 
ingly.    "You  surely  don't  believe ' 

"No,  of  course  not."  Allyn  cut  him 
short.  "But  I  can  readily  understand 
how  the  Sultan  of  Rashadin  in  his  day 
might  have  had  implicit  faith  in  the  magic 
power  of  those  cups." 

"Well,  how?"  demanded  the  literal 
Duckworth. 

"Why — by  just  having  it,"  retorted 
Allyn.     "Can't  you  understand  that?" 

Duckworth  shook  his  head.  "No,  I 
can't — nor  you,  either.  And,  on  second 
thoughts,  I've  a  notion  the  Sultan  of 
Rashadin  wasn't  such  a  superstitious  sim- 


pleton as  you  want  to  make  him  out  to  be. 
I'll  wager  that  the  old  rascal  merely 
smiled  up  his  sleeve  at  the  story,  solemn- 
ly thanked  the  chap  that  had  given  him 
the  cups,  and  then  forgot  all  about  it." 

Allyn  stubbornly  shook  his  head. 
"You're  all  wrong,  Duckworth.  Why,  I 
know — just  how  the  Sultan  of  Rashadin 
must  have  felt  about  those  cups." 

"Oh,  you  do,  do  you?"  jeered  Duck- 
worth. 

The  words  seemed  to  nettle  Allyn. 

"Look  here — I'm  going  to  tell  you 
something,  and  you,  Duckworth,  can 
laugh  if  you  want  to.  That  afternoon 
Professor  Fordyce  and  I  went  to  Moles- 
by's  together  I  had  fully  decided  to  close 
with  him  and  go  into  that  New  Zealand 
scheme.  Molesby  was  showing  us  these 
cups  and  telling  the  story  to  the  rest  of 
the  crowd,  and  then  Lady  Constance  took 
a  notion  to  serve  tea  in  them.  It  seemed 
a  silly  thing  to  do,  but  Molesby  let  her. 
She  poured  me  out  a  cup  after  one  or  two 
of  the  others  had  been  served.  It  seemed 
my  chance  at  last  to  get  in  a  private  word 
with  Molesby  and  tell  him  I  had  decided 
to  go  into  the  deal.  I  took  the  cup  from 
Lady  Constance  and  stepped  across  the 
room  to  where  Molesby  was  standing. 

"  'Well,  my  boy,'  he  began  in  that 
suave,  slow  voice  of  his,  'are  we  to  count 
you  in?'  And  before  I  could  answer  he 
went  on  in  his  usual  fulsome  strain.  It 
was  the  chance  of  a  lifetime  .  .  .  once  I 
took  the  plunge  .  .  .  money  and  brains 
— that  was  all  that  was  needed.  ...  I 
was  fortunate  to  have  both  to  put  in 
.  .  .  for  me  there  would  be  a  double 
profit.  Then  he  put  his  hand  confiden- 
tially on  my  shoulder  and,  dropping  his 
voice  almost  to  a  whisper,  he  said: 

"  'I  want  to  tell  you  something  further 
— quite  between  ourselves.  I've  had 
fresh  cables  from  Auckland.  There's  a 
bigger  fortune  awaiting  you  in  this  proj- 
ect than  even  I  let  myself  dream  of. 
You  are  facing — literally — the  chance  of 
a  lifetime.' 

"I  was  lifting  the  cup  to  my  lips  as  he 
spoke,  when  suddenly  there  was  a  faint 
click.  The  cup  had  cracked  in  my  hand, 
and  at  the  same  instant  that  story  of 
their  miraculous  power  flashed  back  into 
my  mind.  It  ran  through  me  like  a  shiver 
in  the  thousandth  part  of  a  second,  just 
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as  that  crack— from  brim  to  bottom- 
had  run  down  the  side  of  the  cup. 

"Of  course,  it  was  the  hot  tea  that  had 
done  it;  but  the  legend — I  can't  describe 
its  uncanny,  sickening  effect  on  me.  It 
was  just  as  if  I  had  been  the  Sultan 
of  Rashadin  and  those  smooth,  coaxing 
words  of  Molesby — like  so  many  thick 
drops  of  oil — had  fallen  into  the  cup  that 
I  was  lifting  to  my  lips. 

"I  set  it  down  untasted,  and  I  re- 
member stammering  some  vague  reply 
to  Molesby,  who  had  meanwhile  gone  on 
talking  and  hadn't  noticed  what  had  hap- 
pened. I  felt  unutterably  foolish — it  was 
so  idiotic;  and  yet — I  couldn't  get  away 
from  the  weird  sensation  of  Molesby's 
words  literally  falling  into  that  cup — and 
that  the  words  were  poison,  for  the  cup 
had  cracked  as  he  uttered  them. 

"  I  went  back  and  made  some  brainless 
joke  to  Lady  Constance.  The  tea  was 
too  hot,  I  had  to  explain  to  her.  I  would 
drink  it  presently.  But  I  didn't.  I 
couldn't.  That  old  Arab  tale  had  simply 
paralyzed  me,  and  Molesby's  words  were 
now  re-echoing  themselves  in  my  ears  in 
the  most  sinister  way.  Presently  I  saw 
a  chance  to  get  away  unnoticed,  and  I 
bolted. 

"Out  in  the  open  air,  my  head  seemed 
to  clear.  I  walked  a  dozen  blocks  cursing 
myself  for  being  a  ridiculous,  superstitious 
fool.  I  had  the  agreement  all  signed  in 
my  pocket  to  give  to  Molesby,  and  there 
I  was  running  away  for  no  reason  but 
that  some  infernally  hot  tea  had  cracked 
that  beastly  cup  while  he  was  talking — 
there  with  his  hand  on  my  shoulder, 
sketching  a  wonderful  future  for  me  in 
the  most  roseate  way.  If  only  the  cup 
hadn't  cracked  just  then  I     But  it  had. 


And  that  cold  shiver  that  went  through 
me — holding  that  cursed  ancient  thing 
in  my  hands  !  Damned  silly  coincidence, 
I  told  myself.  But  the  fact  of  it  gripped 
me.  Everything  that  Molesby  had  said 
was  now  distorted  by  it  into  something 
vaguely  hideous  and  menacing.  It  was 
that  haunting  tale  of  the  cups  working 
on  me  in  spite  of  myself.  I  couldn't 
drive  it  out  of  my  mind.  I  walked  faster 
and  faster,  and  in  my  vain  efforts  to  shake 
my  thoughts  clear  of  the  grewsome  thing 
I  actually  broke  into  a  sweat.  Molesby 
and  his  whole  scheme  had  become  ab- 
horrent to  me.  It  wasn't  so  much  that  I 
distrusted  it — I  simply  couldn't  endure 
longer  the  thought  of  having  anything  to 
do  with  it." 

Allyn  ended  and  dropped  down  into 
his  chair.  He  regarded  his  listeners  a 
little  shamefacedly.  "You  can  under- 
stand now  why  I  didn't — how  I  couldn't 
— explain  to  any  of  you  at  the  time  why  I 
was  chucking  Molesby's  proposition." 

For  a  moment  there  was  complete 
silence  as  the  three  men  faced  each 
other.  Then  Duckworth,  leaning  back 
among  the  cushions,  broke  into  laughter. 

"  You,  Allyn — of  all  persons — taking 
fright  like  that!"  He  was  convulsed 
with  merriment.  "Say,  you  would  have 
created  a  sensation — coming  into  the 
club  with  that  story !  Don't  worry — I 
shall  never  give  it  away.  But  to  think — 
an  Allyn  ! — actually  scared  out  by  a  thing 
like  that!"     He  was  immensely  tickled. 

Allyn,  glumly  watching  him,  at  length 
broke  in  upon  his  teasing  mirth. 

"Laugh  away — you're  such  a  wise 
one,"  he  retorted.  "But,  for  all  you 
know,  the  Sultan  of  Rashadin  may  have 
been  right." 
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OU  may  recall  that  Mr.  Ezra  Barkley 
acquired  a  great  reputation  for  learn- 
ing by  imparting  to  the  spinsters  of 
Old  Chester  such  astonishing  facts  as  the 
approximate  number  of  roe  contained  in  a 
shad.     His  sister-in-law,  in  her  ignorance, 
supposed  there  were  only  two  hun- 

E?uditfonine''  dred!  Ezra  also  knew  who  first 
kept  bees,  and  many  other  im- 
portant things,  usually  of  a  statistical  na- 
ture. I  cannot  recall  that  Mrs.  Deland  has 
told  us  where  Ezra  acquired  his  erudition, 
and  I  used  at  one  time  to  wonder.  But  now 
I  know.  He  read  the  "grape-vine"  in  the 
first  editions  of  our  daily  papers. 

Perhaps  you  don't  know  what  "grape- 
vine" is?  I  rejoice  in  my  newly  acquired 
ability  to  tell  you.  It  is  the  name  given  by 
newspaper  men  to  the  jokes  and  squibs  and 
bits  of  information  clipped  by  the  busy  ex- 
change reader,  and  put  into  type,  making 
short  paragraphs  of  varying  lengths,  which 
are  dropped  in  at  the  bottom  of  a  column  to 
fill  up  the  vacant  space  when  the  need 
arises.  This  need  most  often  arises  in  pre- 
paring the  first  edition,  the  one  which 
catches  the  early  trains  for  the  country. 
By  the  time  the  city  edition  goes  to  press 
sufficient  news  of  battles,  carnage,  and  sud- 
den death,  of  politics  and  stock  exchanges, 
has  been  prepared  to  fill  every  inch  of 
available  space.  The  city  reader,  there- 
fore, sees  little  of  this  " grape-vine."  Thus 
we  have  a  new  argument  for  country  life. 

I  am  now  a  resident  of  the  country,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  removed  from  New 
York  and  as  far  from  Boston;  and  I  am  by 
way  of  becoming  nearly  as  erudite  as  Ezra 
Barkley.  I  am,  indeed,  almost  bewildered 
with  the  mass  of  information  I  am  acquir- 
ing. This  morning  I  read  a  column  about 
the  European  war,  all  of  which  I  have  now 
forgotten.  But  how  can  I  ever  forget  the 
two  lines  of  "grape-vine "  at  the  very  bottom 
which  filled  out  an  otherwise  vacant  quarter 
inch?     I  am  permanently  a  wiser  man. 

"Many  Filipino  women  catch  and  sell 
fish  for  a  living." 

Amid  a  world  at  war,  too,  how  peaceful 
and   soothing  is  this  tabloid  idyl  of  pisca- 
torial toil ! 
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After  the  acquisition  of  this  morsel  of 
learning  I  set  diligently  to  work  on  the 
day's  papers,  both  the  morning  editions 
and  those  "evening"  editions  which  come 
to  us  here  by  a  train  leaving  the  city  early 
in  the  afternoon,  to  see  how  much  erudition 
I  could  accumulate  in  one  sun's  span.  I 
think  you  of  the  cities  will  be  astonished. 
I  was  myself.  In  a  few  weeks  I  shall  read 
the  encyclopaedia  advertisements  with  scorn 
instead  of  longing.  For  instance,  I  have 
learned  that  "A  new  tooth-brush  is  cylin- 
drical and  is  revolved  against  the  teeth  by  a 
plunger  working  through  its  spirally  grooved 
handle."  Obviously,  just  the  implement 
for  boys  interested  in  motor-cars  (as  all 
boys  are).  They  will  play  they  are  grinding 
valves  and  run  joyously  to  brush  their  teeth. 

I  have  learned  that  "In  the  last  five 
years  our  national  and  State  lawmaking 
bodies  have  passed  62,550  laws."  The  sur- 
prising thing  about  this  information  is  that 
the  number  is  so  small ! 

I  have  learned  that  "Russia  has  ten  thou- 
sand lepers,  taken  care  of  by  twenty-one 
institutions." 

I  have  acquired  these  valuable  bits  of 
ornithological  lore:  "The  frigate-bird  is  ca- 
pable of  getting  up  a  speed  of  ninety-six 
miles  an  hour  with  hardly  a  movement  of 
its  wings.  The  greater  part  of  its  life  is 
spent  in  the  air."  "The  swallow  has  a 
larger  mouth  in  proportion  to  its  size  than 
any  other  bird." 

I  have,  from  the  bottom  of  a  single  col- 
umn, gleaned  these  three  items  of  incalcu- 
lable value:  "By  harnessing  a  fly  to  a  tiny 
wagon  an  English  scientist  found  it  could 
draw  one  hundred  and  seventy  times  its 
own  weight  over  smooth  surfaces. " 

"Missouri  last  year  produced  ^95,634 
tons  of  lead,  a  fairly  heavy  output." 

"The  United  States  has  five  hundred  and 
seventeen  button-factories." 

The  New  York  Times  staggers  me  with 
this  statistical  bit:  "One  Paris  motion-pic- 
ture plant  produces  an  average  of  three  mil- 
lion feet  of  films  weekly."  (This  strikes 
me  as  a  kind  of  "French  f rightfulness.") 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  contributes 
to  my  welfare  and  domestic  comfort  this 
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item:  "Both  an  electric  range  and  a  refriger- 
ator are  included  in  a  new  kitchen  cabinet, 
but  are  hidden  from  view  by  doors  when  not 
in  use." 

I  am  certainly  a  wiser  man  for  knowing 
that  "The  Mexican  seacoaftt  on  the  Pacific 
and  the  Gulf  of  California  is  4,575  miles." 
And  I  am  at  least  interested  in  the  fact  that 
"An  Englishman  has  invented  a  cover  for 
hatchways  on  vessels  that  operates  on  the 
principle  of  a  roll-top  desk."  If  this  hatch- 
way operates  on  the  principle  of  the  only 
roll-top  desk  I  ever  possessed,  God  help  the 
poor  sailors  when  the  storm  breaks ! 

Such  items  as  these  disclose  to  me  the  ex- 
tent of  my  previous  ignorance: 

"Bolivia  is  producing  about  one-third  of 
the  world's  output  of  tin." 

"Records  disclose  that  for  several  centu- 
ries an  infusion  of  nutgalls  treated  with  sul- 
phate of  iron  composed  the  only  known  ink." 

"The  first  job  held  by  William  G.  Mc- 
Adoo,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  that 
of  a  newsboy  selling  the  Macon  Morning 
Telegraph.  His  next  job  was  that  of  a  farm 
laborer." 

"There  are  2,500,000  freight-cars  in  the 
country,  and  their  average  life  is  somewhere 
about  twenty  years." 

"Since  gold  was  discovered  in  the  Auck- 
land province,  in  1852,  there  has  been  ex- 
ported from  that  district  gold  to  the  value 
of  $116,796,000." 

I  should,  to  be  sure,  be  more  completely 
educated  if  I  could  find  somewhere,  under 
the  sporting  news,  or  at  the  base  of  the  obit- 
uaries, a  statement  of  where  Auckland  is. 
But  perhaps  that  information  will  come  to- 
morrow. 

Well,  I  have  presented  here  only  a  tithe 
of  the  knowledge  I  have  to-day  gleaned  from 
the  daily  press,  that  hitherto  (by  me,  at 
least)  underestimated  institution.  I  have- 
n't stated  that  I  now  know  who  first  used 
anthracite  coal  as  a  fuel,  and  when.  You 
don't  know  that,  I  am  sure.  Neither  do 
you  know  how  many  acres  of  corn  were 
planted  in  England  and  Wales  in  191 5  and 
1 91 6,  nor  how  many  government  employees 
there  were  in  France  before  the  war,  nor 
that  "A  bundle  of  fine  glass  threads  forms  a 
new  ink-eraser." 

However,  I  must  share  with  you  my 
choicest  acquisition.  It  seems  little  less 
than  a  crime  to  keep  such  knowledge  from 
the  world  at  large,  to  bury  it  at  the  bottom 
of  a  column  on  the  ninth  page  of  the  first 


edition  of  the  Springfield  Republican.  So  I 
rewrite  it  here.  For  oral  delivery,  I  shall 
save  it  till  some  caller  comes  whom  I  par- 
ticularly desire  to  impress.  Then,  with  all 
the  Old  World  courtesy  of  Mr.  Ezra  Bark- 
ley,  I  shall  offer  this  guest  a  chair,  and  as  I 
do  so  I  shall  remark,  with  the  careless  cas- 
ualness  of  the  truly  erudite:  "Guatemala 
has  only  one  furniture-factory.  It  employs 
a  hundred  and  fifty  men." 
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ES,"  says  the  dentist  to  whom  one 
takes  one's  child,  "the  second  teeth 
are  coming  in  very  crooked.     The 
jaw  is  undeveloped  for  want  of  chewing. 
You  see,  children's  food  is  so  carefully  pre- 
pared nowadays — meat  minced  up  fine,  soft 
cereals,  soft  vegetables,   soft  ev- 
erything.   As  to  the  remedy — well,  Events" 
let   the   child    chew   gum   for   an 
hour  or  so  every  day.     No  development 
without  work." 

On  the  way  home,  reflecting  with  distaste 
on  the  prescription  of  the  despised  and  for- 
bidden chewing-gum,  one  meets  a  friend  and 
stops  to  tell  her. 

"  How  horrid ! "  says  the  friend.  "  So  sorry 
I  have  to  hurry,  but  I'm  late  for  my  Current 
Events  class."  She  waves  a  farewell  with 
her  knitting-bag  as  she  hurries  away. 

Her  "Current  Events  class  "  !  Now,  why, 
in  heaven's  name,  does  she  need  to  go  to  a 
class  to  learn  about  current  events  ?  Later, 
I  ask  her  the  question.  "Why,"  say  I,  "we 
are  living  current  events.  We  are  going 
through  the  most  tremendous  period  in  the 
world's  history — and  you  and  a  lot  of  other 
women  take  your  knitting  and  go  once  a 
week  to  be  told  about  it !  Don't  you  read 
the  newspapers?  Don't  you  hear  all  the 
talk  and  take  part  in  it?" 

"Oh,"  she  replies,  "but  one  hasn't  time 
to  read  everything.  And  Professor  Blank  is 
so  interesting.  And  it's  a  great  thing  to  get 
an  expert  summary — and  the  right  point  of 
view.    It's  really  a  great  help." 

"A  great  help  to  get  it  all  nicely  prepared 
— minced  up  small,  like  the  children's  food. 
I  dare  say  it's  a  help — to  a  lazy  mind.  And 
you  a  suffragist!" 

"All  the  more,"  she  retorts,  "one  has  to 
keep  up  with  things  intelligently." 

It  is  useless  to  argue,  but  what,  I  say  to 
myself  hotly,  what  about  learning  to  read 
and  select  and  think  and  decide?  What 
about  exercising  the  muscles  of  one's  mind? 
Not   but    what   the   Current   Events   class 
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might  be  a  very  good  institution  if  only  the 
right  kind  of  people  attended  it.  But  these 
ladies  with  their  knitting  are  not  the  right 
people.  They  are  the  ones  who,  when  a 
cooking  expert  comes  along  with  her  course 
of  lectures,  buy  the  tickets  and  send  their 
cooks  to  take  the  course.  Doesn't  it  ever 
occur  to  them  that  it  would  be  even  more 
to  the  point  to  send  their  cooks  and  their 
nurses  and  their  housemaids  to  the  class  in 
Current  Events?  Those  are  the  women 
who  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  trained 
intelligence  to  get  hold  of  things  by  the 
right  end.  Moreover,  with  as  good  funda- 
mental principles  as  their  employers,  they 
may  actually  fail  to  realize  what  it  means  to 
sell  their  vote.  A  Colorado  woman  said  to 
me  that  she  didn't  care  to  vote,  but  her  hus- 
band made  her  do  it  in  order  to  offset  the 
cook,  who  got  ten  dollars  for  her  vote.  It 
did  not  occur  to  either  of  us  that  the  cook 
was  particularly  wicked,  only  ignorant. 
And  the  women  who  are  ignorant  far  out- 
number the  women  who  are  not,  which,  of 
course,  is  an  argument  against  the  suffrage. 
But  if  the  suffrage  has  come,  why  not 
send  your  servants  to  the  Current  Events 
class,  even  if  you  should  have  to  stay  at 
home  and  perhaps  do  their  work  for  that 
morning?  It  wouldn't,  to  be  sure,  be  as 
amusing  as  going  with  your  friends  to  hear 
the  interesting  professor  or  the  talented 
lady  lecturer,  but,  besides  the  good  work  of 
educating  the  ignorant,  one  might  possibly 
learn  to  think  for  oneself.  The  wisdom- 
teeth  might  find  room  to  grow. 


K 


N  inquiring  sunbeam  danced  over  my 
shoulder    and   settled   upon   an   ob- 
scure announcement  in  the  morning 
paper:  "The  penny  is  a  coin  practically  un- 
known beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
is  rapidly  vanishing  in  the  East  and  South." 
I  am  old  enough  to  remember 

theCPermyng  °  tne  Passing  of  many  things — the 
picket  fence,  the  parlor,  and  lastly 
poetry,  but  the  passing  of  the  penny  is  more 
poignant  than  these.  Even  as  I  sat  pon- 
dering what  America  might  become  without 
this  most  provident  of  coins  the  truth  of  my 
fears  was  brought  home  to  my  rocking- 
chair.     My  maid  entered,  announcing: 

"The  buttermilk  man  ain't  got  no  brown- 
ies to  make  change." 

"Brownies?"  I  questioned  in  surprise. 

"Please,  ma'am,  I  mean  pennies,"  my 
Dinah  corrected  herself. 


I  rose  in  alarm.  Surely  the  penny  was 
vanishing  if  even  the  buttermilk  man  did 
not  possess  one.  I  looked  hastily  into  my 
purse;  I  too  possessed  no  "brownies,"  and 
on  inquiry  none  of  my  friends  could  lend  me 
the  little  coin  I  sought. 

Weeks  have  gone  by  since  I  was  first 
awakened  to  the  passing  of  the  penny.  Not 
once  but  many  times  has  the  buttermilk 
man  lacked  "  brownies,"  and  at  each  recur- 
rent search  of  my  own  pocketbook  I  have 
felt  new  pain.  Why  did  I  not  mark  the 
passing  of  the  penny  in  time  to  collect  a 
goodly  supply  of  "  brownies"!  Occasion- 
ally I  have  met  the  coin,  but  so  rarely  that 
I  realize  that,  like  the  Indian  whose  likeness 
it  bears,  the  penny  is  surely  vanishing — 
bronze  man,  bronze  coin,  going  their  way  to 
sad  oblivion. 

One  comfort  remains,  the  penny  has  a 
place  in  literature  never  to  be  usurped  by 
the  almighty  and  uninteresting  dollar.  But 
even  in  print  the  penny  belongs  to  an  older 
and  more  provident  age.  "A  penny  for 
your  thought"  would  not  be  considered  a 
fair  exchange  to-day,  nor  does  the  penny 
rank  with  the  pater  noster  as  a  means  of 
modern  salvation.  Even  bad  pence  are  no 
longer  common  as  perjuries. 

Where  are  the  famous  writers  who  began 
as  penny-a-liners,  and  where  are  the  de- 
scendants o^  our  good  forefathers  who  be- 
lieved with  Fielding  that  "a  penny  saved  is 
a  penny  got"?  The  eternal  want  of  pence 
still  vexes  men,  but  if  there  are  no  pennies 
we  surely  cannot  take  care  of  them  and  of 
the  subsequently  accruing  dollars.  In  this 
age  of  big  enterprise  even  impractical  Hep- 
zibah  Pincheon  would  not  have  hoped  to 
eke  out  a  living  by  keeping  a  cent-shop. 

But  why  should  the  penny  pass?  The 
Sunday-schools  have  never  discounted  its 
value  and  Peter's  pence  are  time-honored. 
To  childhood  the  penny  has  always  spelled 
wealth.  Who  so  rich  as  the  child  with  his 
first  cent,  and  who  so  poor  as  the  little  one 
who  has  lost  his  penny? 

Must  we  lose  Shakespeare's  "penny  of 
observation"  and  see  things  only  in  the 
mass?  In  this  devouring  age  must  every 
little  thing  pass — the  small  nation,  the  small 
business,  even  the  small  coin?  And  if  we 
are  forced  to  deal  only  with  magnitudes, 
what  will  become  of  the  small  pleasures,  the 
small  economies,  and  the  dear  common- 
places that  are  represented  by  a  pennyworth 
of  life? 


THE  DECORATIVE  ARTS  IN  MEXICO 

CNG  before  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by 
the  Spaniards  the  Aztecs  had  reached 
a  high  degree  of  proficiency  in  many 
of  the  arts,  both  useful  and  decorative,  and 
with  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans  the  native 
craftsmen  were 
quick  to  adopt  the 
industrial  meth- 
ods which  the  fol- 
lowers of  Cortez 
introduced  into 
the  Western 
world.  The  Span- 
ish historian  Fray 
Geronimo  de 
Mendieta,  who 
wrote  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  six- 
teenth century, 
referring  to  the 
natural  abilities  of 
the  Mexicans,  tells 
us  tha-t  "after 
they  became 
Christians  and 
saw  our  images 
from  Flanders  and 
Italy,  there  is  no 
altar  ornament  or 
image,  however 
beautiful  it  may 
be,  that  they  will 
not  reproduce  and 
imitate.  .  .  .  And 
finally  this  may  be 
understood  as  a 
general   rule  that 

nearly  all  the  beautiful  and  curious  works  of 
every  class  of  trades  and  arts  that  are  now 
(1596)  being  carried  forward  in  the  Indies 
(at  least  in  New  Spain,  or  Mexico)  are  being 
done  and  finished  by  the  Indians,  because 
the  Spanish  masters  of  all  these  trades,  won- 
derful to  state,  do  nothing  more  than  charge 
the  Indians  with  the  work,  telling  them  how 
they  wish  it  done,  and  the  Indians  proceed 
to  do  it  in  so  perfect  a  manner  that  it  could 
not  be  bettered." 
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Detail  of  the  fa9ade  of  the  church  of  San  Francisco 
Acatepec,  near  Cholula. 

Showing  tile-work  and  carved-wood  doors. 


The  manufacture  of  glassware  was  one  of 
the  earliest  industries  in  Mexico  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Conquistadors.  Numerous 
writers  bear  testimony  to  the  excellence  of 
the  glass  which  was  being  produced  there  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Thomas  Gage,  in 
1648,  referred  to 
a  glass  house  in 
Puebla,  while  Ve- 
tancurt,  in  1698, 
stated  that  glass- 
ware made  there 
was  like  that  of 
Venice.  Juan 
Villa  Sanchez, 
who  published  a 
treatise  on  Puebla 
in  1746,  informs 
us  that  at  that 
time  glassware 
formed  part  of  the 
commerce  of  that 
city,  which  was 
not  equalled  in 
any  other  part  of 
the  kingdom.  If 
it  did  not  compete 
with  that  of  Ven- 
ice it  was  at  least 
of  equal  excellence 
to  that  of  France, 
and  was  made  in 
pieces  of  exquisite 
workmanship. 
Much  of  the  old 
glassware  has  sur- 
vived, but  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  distinguish  the  imported  ware  from 
that  which  was  made  in  Mexico  under  Span- 
ish supervision.  Examples  which  have  been 
identified  are  embellished  with  cut,  gilded, 
and  painted  patterns,  and  show  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Spanish  factory  of  San  Ilde- 
fonso. 

In  the  manufacture  of  textiles  they  also 
excelled,  especially  in  the  weaving  of  serapes 
or  blankets,  some  of  which,  in  design  and 
fineness  of  texture,  have  not  been  surpassed. 
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Saltillo  was  one  of  the  principal  centres  of  chrome  painting  was  introduced  at  a  later 
this  industry,  and  surviving  examples,  pro-  date,  and  marked  the  beginning  of  the  de- 
duced a  century  or  so  ago,  rival  in  quality  cadence  of  the  art. 

and  design  the  woollen  fabrics  of  Incarial  The  maiolica  of  Mexico  never  approached 

Peru  or  Coptic  Egypt.  the  stanniferous  faience  of  Spain  or  Italy  in 

The  native  Mexicans  have  been  skilful  refinement  of  potting  or  painting,  but  pos- 

workers  in  clay  from  immemorial  time,  but  sesses  a  quality  of  manly  vigor  peculiar  to  it- 

they  knew  nothing  of  the  art  of  glazing  with  self.    Not  only  was  it  used  for  mural  embel- 

metallic  compounds  until  the  secret  was  im-  lishment  in  the  Mudejar,  Churrigueresque, 

parted  to  them  by  their  Spanish  preceptors,  and  Renaissance  edifices,   but   it  supplied 

The   master  potters   and   tile-makers  who  the  churches,  convents,  and  hospitals  with 

came  from  Talavera  and  Seville  to  New  lavers  and  receptacles  of  every  sort,  and 
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Spain  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  or  before, 
brought  with  them  a 
knowledge  of  the  ceramic 
processes  practised  in 
Europe,  which  at  that 
time  included  the  use  of 
tin  and  lead  to  cover  the 
porous  and  absorbent 
ware,  an  art  which  had 
been  introduced  into 
Spain  by  the  Moors. 
Puebla  de  los  Angeles,  to 
the  southwest  of  the  City 
of  Mexico,  became  the 
centre  for  the  making  of 
maiolica,  and  during  the 
seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries  fur- 
nished the  tiles  which 
were  so  extensively  used 
to  embellish  the  exteriors 
and  interiors  of  the 
churches,  convents,  and 
other  structures  which 
were  erected  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country.  The  fabrication 
of  these  wares  soon  became  the  most  im- 
portant productive  activity  in  New  Spain, 
and  in  1653  a  potters'  guild  was  organized 
in  Puebla  for  the  regulation  of  the  manu-  purposes,  such  as  locks,  hinges,  and  other 
facture  and  sale  of  pottery  and  the  guidance  hardware  fittings  and  embellishments,  by 
of  the  members  of  the  craft.  During  this  piercing,  chasing,  and  engraving  them  with 
golden  age  of  the  ceramic  art,  between  about  simple,  and  occasionally  intricate,  designs 
1650  and  1750,  the  maiolica  of  Spain  and  which  retain  much  of  the  barbaric  extrava- 
the  porcelain  of  China,  which  latter  was  gance  which  characterized  pre-Columbian 
imported  into  Mexico  at  that  period  in  Aztec  art,  while  reflecting  the  methods  of 
great  abundance,  appear  to  have  been  the  Spanish  teaching.  Every  object,  however 
sources  from  which  the  Mexicans  derived  insignificant,  was  considered  worthy  of  dec- 
their  inspiration.  The  influence  of  the  Far  orative  treatment,  even  to  the  iron  clasps 
East  is  recognized  in  the  forms  of  vessels,  of  the  homely  goatskin  hampers  and  the 
while  that  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula  reveals  covers  of  the  maiolica  meal-jars.  An  ani- 
itself  in  the  ornamentation.  At  first  the  mal  cut  in  the  bow  of  a  key  or  the  end  of  a 
decorations  were  in  dark  blue,  but  poly-    chest  corner,  surrounded  by  fretwork,  re- 


Hand-woven  woollen  serape. 
nineteenth  century. 

From  Saltillo,  Mexico. 


was  made  into  albarelli, 
bowls,  jars,  flower-vases, 
and  almost  every  variety 
of  articles  for  domestic 
use. 

Spain  from  an  early 
period  has  been  noted  for 
her  ironwork,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century  had 
reached  the  zenith  of  her 
fame  in  the  perfection 
of  those  magnificent 
wrought-iron  rejas,  or 
screens,  which  give  dis- 
tinction to  her  Renais- 
sance cathedrals  and 
churches.  The  Mexican 
iron-workers  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries  followed 
closely  in  the  footsteps  of 
their  Spanish  teachers  in 
the  creation  of  beautiful 
grill-work  and  gates  for 
the  churches,  cathedrals, 
and  cloisters.  Not  only  did  they  produce 
wrought  iron  of  architectural  importance, 
but  they  turned  their  attention  to  the  orna- 
mentation  of   lesser   objects  for   domestic 
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veals  the  artistic  instinct  which  is  still  in- 
herent in  the  humblest  Mexican  artisan. 
The  wrought  iron 


found  much  silver  work  of  similar  character, 
while  the  native  silversmiths  in  the  larger 

cities  are  to  this  day 


teenth  century,  are  churches  where  the 

masterpieces  of  their           Hand-wrought  silver  bowl.    Eighteenth  century.  works   of   the   fore- 

kind.      The     grill-  From  °axaca>  Mexico'                               most  painters,  sculp- 

work  is  simple  and  tors,   wood -carvers, 

smiths  inherited  their  sign    in    gilded    and 

art    from     their    Aztec  Lacquered  and  painted  bandeja.     Mexican,                Colored         reliefs, 

progenitors,  who  were  seventeenth  century.  through  which  a  host 
proficient  in  the  craft  From  an  old  convent.  0f  angels  and  cher- 
before  the  Conquest.  ubs  look  out  upon 
While  they  still  employ  the  ^  the  worshippers  below, 
same  primitive  methods,  y'  \  o*.  The  walnut  choir  stalls 
their  work,  since  the  early  jk  ^^M  wk^  of  the  church  of  San  Au- 
part  of  the  sixteenth  cen-  "™"||  ^F^  gustin,  in  the  City  of  Mexi- 
tury,  reveals  the  influence  co,  are  superb  examples  of 
of  Spain.  The  silver  bowl  f  r  /^Bl  wood-carving  in  high  relief, 
which  is  here  shown  was  '  •  .  perhaps  not  equalled  by 
made  by  a  native  crafts-  ^jflrfP^R  f^v  an^  similar  work  in  Eu- 
man  in  Oaxaca  in  the  eigh-  ^gM  a  gj^^  rope.  Originally  there 
teenth  century.  The  form  VI  -»-*-  mi  wf  were  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
is  Spanish,  as  are  the  con-  M  m  four  exquisitely  carved 
ventional  serpentine  han-  \8  W  panels,  but  between  the 
dies,  while  the  etched  drna-  ^^  ^r  time  of  their  removal  from 
ment  in  floral  motives  and  ^^  W?  tne  cniircn  and  their  some- 
primitive  representations  ^bA  ^^^  what  recent  erection  in  the 
of  animals  and  birds  com-  ^  M  National  Preparatory 
bines  the  European  and  School  in  the  capital  the 
Indian  ideas.  The  censer  silver  censer.  Seventeenth  number  decreased  to  one 
which  was  unearthed  in  the  century.                           hundred  and    thirty-five. 

Valley     Of     Mexico     Came  From  an  old  Mexican  convent.                    Thege     panelg     formed     thc 

from  an  old  convent  and  backs  and  seats  of  the 
is  possibly  of  Spanish  workmanship.  In  stalls,  and  were  probably  executed  when 
many  of  the  old  churches  are  yet  to  be    the  church  was  built,  toward  the  end  of 
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the  seventeenth  century.  The  subjects 
are  varied,  among  them  being  figure  scenes 
in  the  life  of  Saint  Augustine  and  repre- 
sentations of  the  Garden  of  Eden.  Many 
other  structures  bear  testimony  to  the 
high  degree  of  excellence  which  the  wood- 
carvers  had  reached  before  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  notably  the  ca- 
thedral of  Puebla,  whose  choir  stalls  are 
elaborately  carved  and  inlaid  with  ivory, 
the  work  of  Pedro  Munoz,  finished  by  him 
about  the  year  1722. 

While  the  native  artisans  of  Mexico  since 
the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  have 
adopted  the  arts  of  Europe  as  taught  by 
the  Spaniards,  they  have  also  perpetuated 
some  of  their  own  distinctive  industries 
which  were  not  practised  in  Spain.  Among 
these  are  featherwork  and  painting  on 
lacquer.  The  gorgeous  featherwork,  for 
which  the  Mexicans  have  been  noted  since 
the  time  of  Montezuma,  has  received  the 
encomiums  of  numerous  chroniclers,  and  it 
is  not  necessary  to  consider  it  here.  The 
historian  Prescott,  quoting  from  the  early 
Spanish  writers,  mentions  that  the  Mexicans 
made  cups  and  vases  of  a  lacquered  or 
painted  wood,  impervious  to  water  and  bril- 


liantly decorated.  A  superb  bandeja,  or 
circular  tray,  three  feet  in  diameter,  cut 
from  a  single  section  of  a  cypress-tree,  such 
as  those  giants  of  the  forest  which  are  still 
standing  in  the  park  of  Chapultepec,  in  a 
suburb  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  is  exhibited 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  in  Philadel- 
phia. It  has  been  hollowed  out  in  the 
centre  to  a  depth  of  four  inches  and  is 
covered  with  a  black  copal  lacquer,  over 
which  has  been  painted  an  intricate  floriated 
design  in  various  shades  of  red  and  green- 
ish brown,  profusely  heightened  with  gold 
interspersed  with  figures  of  animals  and 
birds  in  white. 

When  the  first  white  settlers  arrived  at 
Jamestown,  Virginia,  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  Mexico  under  Spanish  dom- 
ination had  already  made  great  progress  in 
literature,  painting,  and  architecture,  and 
had  become  independent  of  Europe  in  the 
decorative  and  useful  arts.  But  during  the 
past  century  her  once  flourishing  industries 
and  architectural  monuments  have  fallen 
into  decay,  and  what  remains  of  them  to- 
day only  serves  to  remind  us  of  her  former 
greatness. 

Edwin  AtLee  Barber. 


Maiolica  jar  and  drug  vases. 
From  Puebla,  Mexico,  1700-1750. 


THE    ECONOMIC    BURDEN 


BY  ALEXANDER  DANA  NOYES 


RETROSPECT  of  the  year  1917, 
memorable  in  the  history  of  the  war 
and  the  history  of  the  human  race,  will 
always  separate  that  twelvemonth  into 
three  periods.     The  momentous  political 

events  of  spring  and  early 
The  Year  summer,  comprising  the  Rus- 
Retrospect    s^an  revolution,  the  entry  of 

the  United  States  into  war, 
and  the  breaking  of  relations  with  Ger- 
many by  most  of  the  neutral  outside 
world,  made  up  the  first.  The  military 
events  of  summer  and  early  autumn, 
with  their  extraordinarily  varied  story  of 
the  Russian  army's  disintegration,  the 
Allied  successes  on  the  western  front,  the 
reverses  of  the  Italian  army,  and  the  vir- 
tual defeat  of  the  German  submarine 
campaign,  came  next. 

But  the  year  closed,  as  it  was  bound  to 
do  in  default  of  a  decisive  victory,  with 
the  economic  developments  of  the  day, 
and  the  consequences  which  attended 
them,  taking  the  foremost  place  in  public 
interest.  What  those  consequences  were, 
the  lapse  of  Russia  into  anarchy,  with  a 
usurping  Socialist  government  treating 
separately  with  the  enemy,  has  shown  the 
most  strikingly;  yet  they  have  also  been 
indicated  by  the  increasing  demand,  by 
no  means  least  urgent  in  Germany,  that 
the  war  somehow  be  ended.  The  upshot 
of  this  reaction  of  economic  conditions 
upon  political  conditions  remains  to  be 
fully  disclosed  in  the  progress  of  events. 

BUT  how  about  the  American  position  ? 
There  are,  as  I  have  previously 
pointed  out  in  these  discussions,  seven 
main  indicia  to  the  -state  both  of  present 
and  prospective  trade  activity  and  pros- 

TT       .,         perity   in    a    given   country. 
How  About   Vu  4.1,  r   ,/ 

America?       J- hey  are  the    course  of  the 

stock-market,  the  rise  or  fall 

of  the  export  trade,  the  movement  of  the 

foreign  exchanges,  the  position  of  bank 


reserves  in  relation  to  bank  liabilities,  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  the  country's  pro- 
duction of  iron,  the  movement  of  railway 
earnings,  and  the  amount  of  money 
changing  hands  each  day  or  month,  in 
payments  made  through  checks  drawn  on 
the  banks  of  the  country  whose  affairs 
are  under  examination.  We  saw,  when 
studying  the  movement  of  American 
affairs  during  1915  and  1916,  in  what 
direction  these  seven  weather-signs  of 
finance  and  industry  were  pointing. 

The  stock-market  of  191 5  and  191 6  was 
advancing  persistently,  rapidly,  and  at 
times  very  excitedly:  notably  the  shares 
of  companies  engaged  in  manufacture; 
which  indicated  that  the  best-informed 
business  judgment  looked  for  larger 
profits,  increasing  industrial  activity,  and 
greater  prosperity.  The  country's  ex- 
port trade  was  rising,  both  in  quantity 
and  values,  to  a  height  never  before  even 
imagined.  During  the  calendar  year 
1916,  shipments  to  foreign  countries,  as 
compared  with  the  peace-time  maximum 
(that  of  1913),  had  considerably  more 
than  doubled. 

This  meant  that  our  national  wealth 
was  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  as  a 
result  of  our  sales  of  merchandise  to  the 
outside  world.  Partly  because  of  that 
achievement,  and  partly  because  of  the 
confidence  of  foreign  markets  in  our  finan- 
cial position  and  our  currency,  the  foreign 
exchanges  moved  with  such  violence  in 
New  York's  favor  as  to  surpass  any  pre- 
vious similar  experience  in  our  own  mar- 
ket's history  or  in  that  of  any  other 
market.  To  this  movement  of  the  ex- 
changes there  were  certain  notable  excep- 
tions, even  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  war, 
and  to  them  I  shall  advert  hereafter;  but 
there  was  no  possibility  of  mistaking  the 
general  tendency. 

The  so-called  surplus  reserve  of  the 
New  York  banks,  representing  the  excess 
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over  the  legally  required  percentage 
against  deposits,  reached  $224,122,000  on 
September  11,  1915,  whereas  the  highest 
surplus  before  the  war  (though  on  a  some- 
what different  basis  of  calculation)  was 
the  $111,623,000  of  February  3,  1894. 
No  doubt,  it  was  true  that  a  very  high 
surplus  bank  reserve  might  mean  unem- 
ployed credit  facilities  as  well  as  abundant 
credit  facilities.  But  the  large  surplus 
reserve  of  191 5  was,  nevertheless,  a  sign 
of  promise  for  the  immediate  future,  be- 
cause it  showed  the  power  of  the  money 
market  to  finance  a  great  trade  revival. 

As  for  the  iron  output,  the  increase 
which  got  under  way  in  the  spring  of 
1915,  when  monthly  production  began  to 
exceed  that  of  the  year  preceding,  went 
on  at  such  pace  that  in  the  autumn  of 
191 5  all  previous  monthly  records  had 
been  broken.  In  January  of  191 6  the 
output  of  American  mills  was  exactly 
double  that  of  the  year  before,  while  in 
May  of  191 7  (the  high- water  mark  of  the 
whole  movement)  they  produced  more 
iron  by  18,500  tons  per  day  than  the  best 
figure  of  any  month  before  the  war. 

Finally,  it  remained  to  say  that  in  Sep- 
tember, 191 5,  monthly  earnings  of  the 
country's  greatest  railway  systems — both 
gross  and  net — were  the  largest  in  their 
history;  that  in  the  autumn  of  1916  the 
earnings  and  surplus  profits  of  the  coun- 
try's entire  transportation  system  far 
surpassed  all  precedent,  and  that  as  for 
exchange  of  bank  checks,  all  previous 
monthly  records  were  surpassed  in  No- 
vember, 1 91 5,  with  the  total  for  the  calen- 
dar year  1916  rising  40  per  cent  above 
the  largest  record  of  the  peace  times. 

WE  know  now  what  the  conditions 
in  this  country  were  which  these 
financial  barometers  thus  indicated  in  the 
earlier  period  of  the  war.  Any  one  who 
has  studied  these  same  barometers  during 

the  past  few  months  will  have 
The  Past  found  them  telling  a  some- 
Market         what    different    story.     This 

year's  autumn  stock-market 
went  through  a  prolonged  and  agitating 
decline,  which  at  its  climax  actually  led 
to  needless  but  characteristic  rumors  re- 
garding the  possibility  of  restoring  the 
minimum-price  rule  or  even  closing  the 
Stock  Exchange.     Our  export  trade  of 
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July,  August,  and  September  was  in  each 
month  less  than  in  the  same  month  of 

19 16,  whereas  no  other  month  since  the 
war  began  had  failed  to  show  increase 
over  the  year  before.  The  attention  of 
the.  foreign-exchange  market  had  for 
many  weeks  been  concentrated  on  an  ex- 
ceedingly rapid  movement  of  rates  on 
neutral  European  markets — such  as  Hol- 
land, Spain,  and  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries— against  New  York. 

In  September  of  the  present  year,  sur- 
plus reserves  of  the  New  York  banks  fell 
to  $12,307,000;  very  much  the  lowest 
figure  since  the  new  banking  system  was 
established,  and  comparing  with  $95,- 
300,000  in  the  same  week  of  191 6.  The 
country's  monthly  iron  production  de- 
creased slowly  but  progressively  in  August 
and  September;  the  September  and  Oc- 
tober output  being  actually  less  than  that 
of  the  same  months  in  the  preceding  year 
— something  which  could  have  been  said 
of  only  three  other  months  since  the 
spring  of  191 5.  Gross  earnings  of  the 
railways  still  reached  new  high  levels; 
but  net  results,  because  of  the  mounting 
cost  of  operation,  began  here  and  there  to 
show  formidable  decrease.  The  one  ex- 
ception to  this  seemingly  general  indica- 
tion of  a  reactive  tendency  was  in  the 
total  exchange  of  checks  drawn  on  Ameri- 
can banks,  which  last  October  reached 
their  highest  monthly  figure. 

Now  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that,  except  for  the  one  last  named,  these 
indications  of  the  financial  and  industrial 
barometer  point  to  a  change  in  the  gen- 
eral situation,  as  compared  with  191 5 
and  1 916.  How  much  of  a  change  there 
is  or  will  be,  and  what  must  be  assigned 
as  its  character  and  causes,  are  questions 
which  require  more  than  usual  careful 
examination  of  the  facts. 

I  HAVE  shown  in  previous  articles  the 
reason   for   believing   that   in  April, 

191 7,  the  country  was  financially  and 
economically  prepared  for  war.  Subse- 
quent events  have  abundantly 

shown  that  it  was  thus  pre-  Effects  Due 
pared.     We  found  in  the  war-  e^jSo" 
time    financial   experience   of  the  War 
such   belligerents  as  Canada 
and  Japan — isolated  like  ourselves  from 
the    immediate    area    of    warfare — that 
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ggggggggjjOWARD  the  end  of  the 
summer  of  191 7  it  was  very 
hot  in  New  York,  and 
hotter  still  aboard  the 
transatlantic  liner  thrust 
between  the   piers.     One 


glance  at  our  cabins,  at  the  crowded  decks 
and  dining-room,  at  the  little  writing- 
room  above,  where  the  ink  had  congealed 
in  the  ink-wells,  sufficed  to  bring  home  to 
us  that  the  days  of  luxurious  sea  travel, 
of  a  la  carte  restaurants,  and  Louis  Quinze 
bedrooms  were  gone — at  least  for  a 
period.  The  prospect  of  a  voyage  of 
nearly  two  weeks  was  not  enticing.  The 
ship,  to  be  sure,  was  far  from  being  the 
best  of  those  still  running  on  a  line  which 
had  gained  a  magic  reputation  of  immu- 
nity from  submarines;  three  years  ago 
she  carried  only  second  and  third  class 
passengers !  But  most  of  us  were  in  a 
hurry  to  get  to  the  countries  where  war  had 
already  become  a  grim  and  terrible  reality . 
In  one  way  or  another  we  had  all  enlisted. 
In  speaking  of  "us"  I  mean  the  Amer- 
ican passengers.  The  first  welcome  dis- 
covery among  the  crowd  wandering  aim- 
lessly and  somewhat  disconsolately  about 
the  decks  was  the  cheerful  face  of  a  friend 
whom  at  first  I  did  not  recognize  because 
of  his  amazing  disguise  in  uniform.  Hith- 
erto he  had  been  associated  in  my  mind 
with  dinner  parties  and  clubs.  That  life 
was  past.  He  had  laid  up  his  yacht  and 
joined  the  Red  Cross  and,  henceforth, 
for  an  indeterminable  period,  he  was  to 
abide  amidst  the  discomforts  and  dangers 
of  the  Western  Front,  with  five  days' 
leave  every  three  months.  The  members 
of  a  group  similarly  attired  whom  I  found 
gathered  by  the  after-rail  were  likewise 
cheerful.  Two  well-known  specialists 
from  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
made  significant  the  hegira  now  taking 
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place  that  threatens  to  leave  our  country, 
like  Britain,  almost  doctorless.  When  I 
reached  France  it  seemed  to  me  that  I 
met  all  the  celebrated  medical  men  I  ever 
heard  of.  A  third  in  the  group  was  a 
business  man  from  the  Middle  West  who 
had  wound  up  his  affairs  and  left  a  star- 
tled family  in  charge  of  a  trust  company. 
Though  his  physical  activities  had  hith- 
erto consisted  of  an  occasional  mild  game 
of  golf,  he  wore  his  khaki  like  an  old  cam- 
paigner; and  he  seemed  undaunted  by  the 
prospect — still  somewhat  remotely  ahead 
of  him — of  a  winter  journey  across  the 
Albanian  Mountains  from  the  yEgean  to 
the  Adriatic ! 

After  a  restless  night,  we  sailed  away 
in  the  hot  dawn  of  a  Wednesday.  The 
shores  of  America  faded  behind  us,  and  as 
the  days  went  by,  we  had  the  odd  sense 
of  threading  uncharted  seas;  we  found  it 
more  and  more  difficult  to  believe  that 
this  empty,  lonesome  ocean  was  the  At- 
lantic in  the  twentieth  century.  Once 
we  saw  a  four-master;  once  a  shy,  silent 
steamer  avoided  us,  westward  bound;  and 
once,  in  mid-ocean,  tossed  on  a  sea  sun- 
silvered  under  a  rack  of  clouds,  we  over- 
took a  gallant  little  schooner  out  of  New 
Bedford  or  Gloucester — a  forthfarer,  too. 

Meanwhile,  amongst  the  Americans, 
the  socializing  process  had  begun.  Many 
elements  which  in  a  former  stratified  ex- 
istence would  never  have  been  brought 
into  contact  were  fusing  by  the  pressure 
of  a  purpose,  of  a  great  adventure  com- 
mon to  us  all.  On  the  upper  deck,  high 
above  the  waves,  was  a  little  Jumoir 
which,  by  some  odd  trick  of  association, 
reminded  me  of  the  villa  formerly  occu- 
pied by  the  Kaiser  in  Corfu — perhaps  be- 
cause of  the  faience  plaques  set  in  the 
walls — although  I  cannot  now  recall 
whether  the  villa  has  faience  plaques  or 
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not.  The  room  was,  of  course,  on  the 
order  of  a  French  provincial  cafe,  and  as 
such  delighted  the  bourgeoisie  monopo- 
lizing the  alcove  tables  and  joking  with 
the  fat  steward.  Here,  in  this  fumoir, 
lawyers,  doctors,  business  men  of  all 
descriptions,  newspaper  correspondents, 
movie  photographers,  and  millionaires 
who  had  never  crossed  save  in  a  cabine  de 
luxe,  rubbed  elbows  and  exchanged  views 
and  played  bridge  together.  There  were 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  people  on  their  way  to  the 
various  camps,  reconstruction  workers 
intending  to  build  temporary  homes  for 
the  homeless  French,  and  youngsters  in 
the  uniform  of  the  American  Field  Ser- 
vice, going  over  to  drive  camions  and  am- 
bulances; many  of  whom,  without  undue 
regret,  had  left  college  after  a  freshman 
vear.  They  invaded  the  fumoir,  un- 
daunted, to  practise  atrocious  French  on 
the  phlegmatic  steward;  they  took  pos- 
session of  a  protesting  piano  in  the  banal 
little  salon  and  sang:  " We'll  not  come 
back  till  it's  over,  over  there."  And  in 
the  evening,  on  the  darkened  decks,  we 
listened  and  thrilled  to  the  refrain: 

"  There's  a  long,  long  trail  a- winding 
Into  the  twilight  of  my  dreams." 

We  were  Argonauts — even  the  Red 
Cross  ladies  on  their  way  to  establish  rest 
camps  behind  the  lines  and  brave  the 
mud  and  rains  of  a  winter  in  eastern 
France.  None,  indeed,  were  more  im- 
bued with  the  forthfaring  spirit  than 
these  women,  who  were  leaving,  without 
regret,  sheltered,  comfortable  lives  to  face 
hardships  and  brave  dangers  without  a 
question.  And  no  sharper  proof  of  the 
failure  of  the  old  social  order  to  provide 
for  human  instincts  and  needs  could  be 
found  than  the  conviction  they  gave  of 
new  and  vitalizing  forces  released  in  them. 
The  timidities  with  which  their  sex  is 
supposedly  encumbered  had  disappeared, 
and  even  the  possibility  of  a  disaster  at 
sea  held  no  terrors  for  them.  When  the 
sun  fell  down  into  the  warm  waters  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  and  the  cabins  below  were 
sealed — and  thus  become  insupportable 
— they  settled  themselves  for  the  night  in 
their  steamer-chairs  and  smiled  at  the 
remark  of  M.  le  Commissaire  that  it  was 
a  good  " season"  for  submarines.  The 
moonlight  filtered  through  the  chinks  in 
the  burlap  shrouding  the  deck.     About 


3  a.  m.  the  khaki-clad  lawyer  from  Mil- 
waukee became  communicative,  the  Red 
Cross  ladies  produced  chocolate.  It  was 
the  genial  hour  before  the  final  nap,  from 
which  one  awoke  abruptly  at  the  sound  of 
squeegees  and  brooms  to  find  the  deck  a 
river  of  sea  water,  on  whose  banks  a  wild 
scramble  for  slippers  and  biscuit-boxes 
invariably  ensued.  No  experience  could 
have  been  more  socializing. 

Some  were  fortunate  enough  to  have 
cabins  by  themselves. 

"Well,  it's  a  relief,"  one  of  the  ladies 
exclaimed,  "not  to  be  travelling  with  half 
a  dozen  trunks  and  a  hat-box !  Oh,  yes, 
I  realize  what  I'm  doing.  I'm  going  to 
live  in  one  of  those  flimsy  portable  houses 
with  twenty  cots  and  no  privacy  and 
wear  the  same  clothes  for  months,  but  it's 
better  than  thrashing  around  looking  for 
something  to  do  and  never  finding  it, 
never  getting  anything  real  to  spend  one's 
energy  on.  I've  closed  my  country  house, 
I've  sublet  my  apartment,  I've  done  with 
teas  and  bridge,  and  I'm  happier  than 
I've  been  in  my  life — even  if  I  don't  get 
enough  sleep." 

Another  lady,  who  looked  still  young, 
had  two  sons  in  the  army.  "There  was 
nothing  for  me  to  do  but  sit  around  the 
house  and  wait  and  I  want  to  be  useful. 
My  husband  has  to  stay  at  home;  he  can't 
leave  his  business."  Be  useful !  There 
she  struck  the  new  and  aggressive  note 
of  emancipation  from  the  restricted  self- 
sacrifice  of  the  old  order,  of  wider  service 
for  the  unnamed  and  the  unknown;  and, 
above  all,  for  the  wider  self-realization  of 
which  service  is  but  a  by-product.  I  re- 
call particularly  among  these  women  a 
young  widow  with  an  eager  look  in  clear 
gray  eyes  that  gazed  eastward  into  the 
unknown  with  hope  renewed.  Had  she 
lived  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  she  might 
have  been  doomed  to  slow  desiccation. 
There  are  thousands  of  such  women  in 
France  to-day,  and  to  them  the  great 
war  has  brought  salvation. 

From  what  country  other  than  America 
could  so  many  thousands  of  pilgrims — 
even  before  our  nation  had  entered  the 
war — have  hurried  across  a  wide  ocean 
to  take  their  part?  No  matter  what  re- 
ligion we  profess,  whether  it  be  Calvinism 
or  Catholicism,  we  are  individualists, 
pragmatists,  empiricists  forever.  Our 
faces  are  set  toward  strange  worlds  pres- 
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ently  to  rise  out  of  the  sea  and  take  on 
form  and  color  and  substance — worlds  of 
new  aspirations,  of  new  ideas  and  new 
values.  And  on  this  voyage  I  was  re- 
minded of  Josiah  Royce's  splendid  sum- 
mary of  the  American  philosophy — of  the 
American  religion  as  set  forth  by  William 
James:  "The  spirit  of  the  frontiersman, 
of  the  gold-seeker  or  the  home-builder 
transferred  to  the  metaphysical  or  to  the 
religious  realm.  There  is  a  far-off  home, 
our  long-lost  spiritual  fortune.  Experi- 
ence alone  can  guide  us  to  the  place  where 
these  things  are,  hence  indeed  you  need 
experience.  You  can  only  win  your  way 
on  the  frontier  unless  you  are  willing  to 
live  there."  Through  the  pall  of  horror 
and  tragedy  the  American  sees  a  vision. 
For  him  it  is  not  merely  a  material  and 
bloody  contest  of  arms  and  men,  a  mili- 
tary victory  to  be  gained  over  an  aggres- 
sive and  wrong-minded  people.  It  is  a 
world  calamity,  indeed,  but  a  calamity, 
since  it  has  come,  to  be  spiritualized  and 
utilized  for  the  benefit  of  the  future  so- 
ciety of  mankind.  It  must  be  made  to 
serve  a  purpose  in  helping  to  liberate  the 
world  from  sentimentalism,  ignorance, 
close-mindedness,  and  cant. 

II 

One  night  we  entered  the  danger  zone. 
There  had  been  an  entertainment  in  the 
little  salon  which,  packed  with  passen- 
gers, had  gradually  achieved  the  temper- 
ature and  humidity  of  a  Turkish  bath. 
For  the  ports  had  been  closed  as  tight  as 
gaskets  could  make  them,  the  electric 
fans,  as  usual,  obstinately  "refused  to 
march."  After  the  amateur  speechmak- 
ing  and  concert  pieces  an  Italian  violinist, 
who  had  thrown  over  a  lucrative  contract 
to  become  a  soldier,  played  exquisitely; 
and  one  of  the  French  sisters  we  had  seen 
walking  the  deck  with  the  mincing  steps 
of  the  cloister  sang,  somewhat  precari- 
ously and  pathetically,  the  Ave  Maria. 
Its  pathos  was  of  the  past,  and  after  she 
had  finished,  as  we  fled  into  the  open  air, 
we  were  conscious  of  having  turned  our 
backs  irrevocably  yet  determinedly  upon 
ah  era  whose  life  and  convictions  the 
music  of  the  composer  so  beautifully  ex- 
pressed. And  the  sister's  sweet  withered 
face  was  reminiscent  of  a  missal,  one  bright 
with  colour,  and  still  shining  faintly.  A 
missal  in  a  library  of  modern  books ! 


On  deck  a  fine  rain  was  blowing  through 
a  gap  in  our  burlap  shroud,  a  phosphores- 
cent fringe  of  foam  hissed  along  the  sides 
of  the  ship,  giving  the  illusory  appearance 
of  all  our  deadlights  being  open  and 
ablaze,  exaggerating  the  sinister  black- 
ness of  the  night.  We  were,  apparently, 
a  beacon  in  that  sepia  waste  where  mod- 
ern undersea  monsters  were  lurking. 

There  were  on  board  other  elements 
which  in  the  normal  times  gone  by  would 
have  seemed  disquieting  enough.  The 
evening  after  we  had  left  New  York,  while 
we  were  still  off  the  coast  of  Long  Island, 
I  saw  on  the  poop  a  crowd  of  steerage 
passengers  listening  intently  to  harangues 
by  speakers  addressing  them  from  the  top 
of  a  pile  of  life  rafts.  Armenians,  I  was 
told,  on  their  way  to  fight  the  Turks,  all 
recruited  in  America  by  one  frenzied 
woman  who  had  seen  her  child  cut  in  two 
by  a  German  officer.  Twilight  was  gath- 
ering as  I  joined  the  group,  the  sea  was 
silvered  by  the  light  of  an  August  moon 
floating  serenely  between  swaying  stays. 
The  orator's  passionate  words  and  ges- 
tures evoked  wild  responses  from  his 
hearers,  whom  the  drag  of  an  ancient  ha- 
tred had  snatched  from  the  peaceful  asy- 
lum of  the  west.  This  smiling,  happy 
folk,  which  I  had  known  in  our  manufac- 
turing towns  and  cities,  were  now  trans- 
formed, atavistic — all  save  one,  a  student, 
who  stared  wistfully  through  his  specta- 
cles across  the  waters.  Later,  when  twi- 
light deepened,  when  the  moon  had 
changed  from  silver  to  gold,  the  orators 
gave  place  to  a  singer.  He  had  been  a 
bootblack  in  America.  Now  he  had  be- 
come a  bard.  His  plaintive  minor  chant 
evoked,  one  knew  not  how,  the  flavor  of 
that  age-long  history  of  oppression  and 
wrong  these  were  now  determined  to 
avenge.  Their  conventional  costumes 
were  proof  that  we  had  harbored  them — 
almost,  indeed,  assimilated  them.  And 
suddenly  they  had  reverted.  They  were 
going  to  slaughter  the  Turks. 

On  a  bright  Saturday  afternoon  we 
steamed  into  the  wide  mouth  of  the  Gi- 
ronde,  a  name  stirring  vague  memories  of 
romance  and  terror.  The  French  passen- 
gers gazed  wistfully  at  the  low-lying  strip 
of  sand  and  forest,  but  our  uniformed  pil- 
grims crowded  the  rail  and  hailed  it  as 
the  promised  land  of  self-realization.  A 
richly    colored    watering-place    slid    into 
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view,  as  in  a  moving-picture  show.  There 
was,  indeed,  all  the  reality  and  unreality 
of  the  cinematograph  about  our  arrival; 
presently  the  reel  would  end  abruptly, 
and  we  should  find  ourselves  pushing  our 
way  out  of  the  emptying  theatre  into  a 
rainy  street.  The  impression  of  unreality 
in  the  face  of  visual  evidence  persisted 
into  the  night  when,  after  an  afternoon  at 
anchor,  we  glided  up  the  river,  our  decks 
and  ports  ablaze  across  the  land.  Silhou- 
ettes of  tall  poplars  loomed  against  the 
blackness  of  the  sky;  occasionally  a  lamp 
revealed  the  milky-blue  facade  of  a  house. 
This  was  France !  War-torn  France — 
at  last  vividly  brought  home  to  us  when 
a  glare  appeared  on  the  sky,  growing 
brighter  and  brighter  until,  at  a  turn  of 
the  river,  abruptly  we  came  abreast  of 
vomiting  furnaces,  thousands  of  electric 
lights  strung  like  beads  over  the  crest  of 
a  hill,  and  below  these  dim  rows  of  houses, 
all  of  a  sameness,  stretching  along  mo- 
notonous streets.  A  munitions  town  in 
the  night !  One  could  have  tossed  a  bis- 
cuit on  the  stone  wharfs  where  the  work- 
men, crouching  over  their  tasks,  straight- 
ened up  at  sight  of  us  and  cheered.  And 
one  cried  out  hoarsely,  "  Vous  venez  nous 
sauver,  vous  Americains" — "You  come 
to  save  us" — an  exclamation  I  was  to 
hear  again  in  the  days  that  followed. 

Ill 

All  day  long,  as  the  rapide  hurried  us 
through  the  smiling  wine  country  and 
past  the  well-remembered  chateaux  of  the 
Loire,  we  wondered  how  we  should  find 
Paris — beautiful  Paris,  saved  from  viola- 
tion as  by  a  miracle  !  Our  first  discovery, 
after  we  had  pushed  our  way  out  of  the 
dim  station  into  the  obscurity  of  the 
street,  was  that  of  the  absence  of  taxi- 
cabs.  The  horse-drawn  buses  ranged 
along  the  curb  were  reserved  for  the  fore- 
sighted  and  privileged  few.  Men  and 
women  were  rushing  desperately  about  in 
search  of  conveyances,  and  in  the  midst 
of  this  confusion,  undismayed,  debon- 
nair,  I  spied  a  rugged,  slouch-hatted  fig- 
ure standing  under  a  lamp — the  unmis- 
takable American  soldier. 

"Aren't  there  any  cabs  in  Paris?"  I 
asked. 

"Oh,  yes,  they  tell  me  they're  here," 
he  said.  "I've  given  a  man  a  dollar  to 
chase  one." 


Evidently  one  of  our  millionaire  pri- 
vates who  have  aroused  such  burnings  in 
the  heart  of  the  French  poilu,  with  his 
five  sous  a  day !  We  left  him  there,  and 
staggered  across  the  Seine  with  our  bags. 
A  French  officer  approached  us.  "You 
come  from  America,"  he  said.  "Let  me 
help  you."  There  was  just  enough  light 
in  the  streets  to  prevent  us  getting  utterly 
lost,  and  we  recognized  the  dark  mass  of 
the  Tuileries  as  we  crossed  the  gardens. 
The  hotel  we  sought  was  still  in  existence, 
and  its  menu,  save  for  the  war-bread  and 
the  tiny  portion  of  sugar,  as  irreproach- 
able as  ever. 

The  next  morning,  as  if  by  magic,  hun- 
dreds of  taxis  had  sprung  into  existence, 
though  they  were  much  in  demand.  And 
in  spite  of  the  soldiers  thronging  the  sun- 
lit streets,  Paris  was  seemingly  the  same 
Paris  one  had  always  known,  gay — insou- 
ciante,  pleasure-bent.  The  luxury  shops 
appeared  to  be  thriving,  the  world-re- 
nowned restaurants  to  be  doing  business 
as  usual;  to  judge  from  the  prices,  a  little 
better  than  usual;  the  expensive  hotels 
were  full.  It  is  not  the  real  France,  of 
course,  yet  it  seemed  none  the  less  sur- 
prising that  it  should  still  exist.  Oddly 
enough  the  presence  of  such  overwhelm- 
ing numbers  of  soldiers  should  have  failed 
to  strike  the  note  of  war,  emphasized  that 
of  lavishness,  of  the  casting  off  of  mun- 
dane troubles  for  which  the  French  capi- 
tal has  so  long  been  known.  But  so  it 
was.  Most  of  these  soldiers  were  here 
precisely  with  the  object  of  banishing 
from  their  minds  the  degradations  and 
horrors  of  the  region  from  which  they  had 
come,  and  which  was  so  unbelievably 
near;  a  few  hours  in  an  automobile — less 
than  that  in  one  of  those  dragon-fly  ma- 
chines we  saw  intermittently  hovering  in 
the  blue  above  our  heads !    . 

Paris,  to  most  Americans,  means  that 
concentrated  little  district  de  luxe  of 
which  the  Place  Vendome  is  the  centre, 
and  we  had  always  unconsciously  thought 
of  it  as  in  the  possession  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  So  it  seems  to-day.  One  saw 
hundreds  of  French  soldiers,  of  course,  in 
all  sorts  of  uniforms,  from  the  new  gray 
blue  and  visor  to  the  traditional  cloth 
blouse  and  kepi;  once  in  a  while  a  smart 
French  officer.  The  English  and  Cana- 
dians, the  Australians,  New  Zealanders, 
and  Americans  were  much  in  evidence. 
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Set  them  down  anywhere  on  the  face  of 
*he  globe,  under  any  conditions  conceiv- 
able, and  you  could  not  surprise  them; 
such  was  the  impression.  The  British 
officers  and  even  the  British  Tommies 
were  blase,  wearing  the  air  of  the  semaine 
Anglaise,  and  the  "five  o'clock  tea,"  as 
the  French  delight  to  call  it.  That  these 
could  have  come  direct  from  the  purga- 
tory of  the  trenches  seemed  unbelievable. 
The  Anzacs,  with  looped-up  hats,  strolled 
about,  enjoying  themselves,  halting  be- 
fore the  shops  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  to 
gaze  at  the  priceless  jewelry  there,  or 
stopping  at  a  sidewalk  cafe  to  enjoy  a 
drink.  Our  soldiers  had  not  seen  the 
front;  many  of  them,  no  doubt,  were  on 
leave  from  the  training-camps,  others 
were  on  duty  in  Paris,  but  all  seemed  in  a 
hurry  to  get  somewhere,  bound  for  a  defi- 
nite destination.  They  might  have  been 
in  New  York  or  San  Francisco.  It  was 
a  novel  sight,  indeed,  to  observe  them 
striding  across  the  Place  Vendome  with- 
out so  much  as  deigning  to  cast  a  glance 
at  the  column  dedicated  to  the  great  em- 
peror who  fought  that  other  world-war  a 
century  ago;  to  see  our  square-shouldered 
officers  hustling  around  corners  in  Ford 
and  Packard  automobiles.  And  the  at- 
mosphere of  our  communication  head- 
quarters was  so  essentially  one  of  "get- 
ting things  done"  as  to  make  one  forget 
the  mediaeval  narrowness  of  the  Rue 
Sainte  Anne,  and  the  inconvenient  French 
private-dwelling  arrangements  of  the 
house.  You  were  transported  back  to 
America.  Such,  too,  was  also  the  atmos- 
phere of  our  Red  Cross  establishment  in 
the  ancient  building  facing  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde,  where  the  unfortunate  Louis 
lost  his  head. 

History  had  been  thrust  into  the  back- 
ground. I  was  never  more  aware  of  this 
than  when,  shortly  after  dawn  Wednes- 
day, the  massive  gray  pile  of  the  Palace 
of  Versailles  suddenly  rose  before  me.  As 
the  motor  shot  through  the  empty  Place 
d'Armes  I  made  a  desperate  attempt  to 
summon  again  a  vivid  impression,  when  I 
had  first  stood  there  many  years  ago,  of 
an  angry  Paris  mob  beating  against  that 
grill;  of  the  Swiss  guards  dying  on  the 
stairway  for  their  Queen.  But  it  was  no 
use.  France  has  undergone  some  subtle 
change,  yet  I  knew  I  was  in  France.  I 
knew  it  when  we  left  Paris  and  sped 


through  the  dim  leafy  tunnels  of  the  Bois; 
when  I  beheld  a  touch  of  filtered  sunlight 
on  the  dense  blue  thatch  of  the  marroniers 
behind  the  walls  of  a  vast  estate  once 
dedicated  to  the  sports  and  pleasures  of 
Kings;  when  I  caught  glimpses  of  silent 
chateaux  mirrored  in  still  waters. 

I  was  on  my  way,  with  one  of  our  naval 
officers,  to  visit  an  American  naval  base 
on  the  western  coast.  It  was  France, 
but  the  laughter  had  died  on  her  lips.  A 
few  women  and  old  men  and  children 
wrere  to  be  seen  in  the  villages,  a  bent  fig- 
ure in  a  field,  an  occasional  cart  that  drew 
aside  as  we  hurried  at  eighty  kilometres 
an  hour  along  deserted  routes  drawn  as 
with  a  ruler  across  the  land.  Sometimes 
the  road  dipped  into  a  canyon  of  poplars, 
and  the  sky  between  their  crests  was  a 
tiny  strip  of  mottled  blue  and  white. 
The  sun  crept  in  and  out,  the  clouds  cast 
shadows  on  the  hills;  here  and  there  the 
tower  of  lonely  church  or  castle  broke  the 
line  of  a  distant  ridge.  Morning-glories 
nodded  over  lodge  walls  where  the  ivy 
was  turning  crimson,  and  the  little  gar- 
dens were  masses  of  colors — French  colors 
like  that  in  the  beds  of  the  Tuileries, 
brick-red  geraniums  and  dahlias,  yellow 
marigolds  and  purple  asters. 

We  lunched  at  one  of  the  little  inns  that 
for  generations  have  been  tucked  away  in 
the  narrow  streets  of  provincial  towns; 
this  time  a  Cheval  Blanc,  with  an  unim- 
posing  front  and  a  blaze  of  sunshine  in  its 
heart.  After  a  dejeuner  fit  for  the  most 
exacting  of  bon  viveurs  we  sat  in  that 
courtyard  and  smoked,  while  an  ancient 
waiter  served  us  with  coffee  that  dripped 
through  silver  percolators  into  our  glasses. 
The  tourists  have  fled.  "If  happily  you 
should  come  again,  monsieur,"  said  ma- 
dame,  as  she  led  me  with  pardonable 
pride  through  her  immaculate  bedrooms 
and  salons  with  wavy  floors.  And  I 
dwelt  upon  a  future  holiday  there,  on  the 
joys  of  sharing  with  a  friend  that  historic 
place.  The  next  afternoon  I  lingered  in 
another  town,  built  on  a  little  hill  ringed 
about  with  ancient  walls,  from  whose  bat- 
tlements tide-veined  marshes  stretched 
away  to  a  gleaming  sea.  A  figure  flitting 
through  the  cobbled  streets,  a  woman  in 
black  who  sat  sewing,  sewing  in  a  window 
only  served  to  heighten  the  impression  of 
emptiness,  to  give  birth  to  the  odd  fancy 
that  some  alchemic  quality  in  the  honeyed 
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sunlight  now  steeping  it  must  have  pre- 
served the  place  through  the  ages.  But 
in  the  white  close  surrounding  the  church 
were  signs  that  life  still  persisted.  A 
peasant  was  drawing  water  at  the  pump, 
and  the  handle  made  a  noise;  a  priest 
chatted  with  three  French  ladies  who  had 
come  over  from  a  neighboring  seaside  re- 
sort. And  then  a  woman  in  deep  mourn- 
ing emerged  from  a  tiny  shop  and  took 
her  bicycle  from  against  the  wall  and 
spoke  to  me. 

"Vous  etes  Americain,  monsieur?" 

I  acknowledged  it. 

"Vous  venez  nous  sauver?" — the  same 
question  I  had  heard  on  the  lips  of  the 
workman  in  the  night.  "I  hope  so,  ma- 
dame,"  I  replied,  and  would  have  added, 
"We  come  also  to  save  ourselves."  She 
looked  at  me  with  sad,  questioning  eyes, 
and  I  knew  that  for  her — and  alas  for 
many  like  her — we  were  too  late.  When 
she  had  mounted  her  wheel  and  ridden 
away  I  bought  a  Matin  and  sat  down 
on  a  doorstep  to  read  about  Kerensky 
and  the  Russian  Revolution.  The  thing 
seemed  incredible  here — war  seemed  in- 
credible, and  yet  its  tentacles  had  reached 
out  to  this  peaceful  Old  World  spot  and 
taken  a  heavy  toll.  Once  more  I  sought 
the  ramparts,  only  to  be  reminded  by 
those  crumbling,  machicolated  ruins  that 
I  was  in  a  war-ridden  land.  Few  genera- 
tions had  escaped  the  pestilence. 

At  no  great  distance  lay  the  little  city 
which  had  been  handed  over  to  us  by  the 
French  Government  for  a  naval  base, 
one  of  the  ports  where  our  troops  and 
supplies  are  landed.  Those  who  know 
provincial  France  will  visualize  its  narrow 
street  and  reticent  shops,  its  gray-white 
and  ecru  houses  all  more  or  less  of  the 
same  design,  with  long  French  windows 
guarded  by  ornamental  balconies  of  cast 
iron — a  city  that  has  never  experienced 
such  a  thing  as  a  real-estate  boom.  Im- 
agine, against  such  a  background,  the  be- 
wildering effect  of  the  dynamic  presence 
of  a  few  regiments  of  our  new  army  !  It 
is  a  curious  commentary  on  this  war  that 
one  does  not  think  of  these  young  men  as 
soldiers,  but  as  citizens  engaged  in  a 
scientific  undertaking  of  a  magnitude 
unprecedented.  You  come  unexpectedly 
upon  truck-loads  of  tanned  youngsters, 
whose  features,  despite  flannel  shirts  and 
campaign  hats,  summon  up  memories  of 


Harvard  Square  and  the  Yale  Yard,  of 
campuses  at  Berkeley  and  Ithaca.  The 
youthful  drivers  of  these  camions  are 
alert,  intent,  but  a  hard  day's  work  on 
the  docks  by  no  means  suffices  to  dampen 
the  spirits  of  the  passengers,  who  whistle 
ragtime  airs  as  they  bump  over  the  cob- 
bles. And  the  note  they  strike  is  pres- 
ently sustained  by  a  glimpse,  on  a  siding, 
of  an  efficient-looking  Baldwin,  ranged 
alongside  several  of  the  tiny  French  loco- 
motives of  yesterday;  sustained,  too,  by 
an  acquaintance  with  the  young  colonel 
in  command  of  the  town.  Though  an 
officer  of  the  regular  army,  he  brings  home 
to  one  the  fact  that  the  days  of  the  mili- 
tary martinet  have  gone  forever.  He  is 
military,  indeed — erect  and  soldierly — but 
fortune  has  amazingly  made  him  a  mayor 
and  an  autocrat,  a  builder,  and  in  some 
sense  a  railway-manager  and  superinten- 
dent of  docks.  And  to  these  functions 
have  been  added  those  of  police  commis- 
sioner, of  administrator  of  social  welfare 
and  hygiene.  It  will  be  a  comfort  to 
those  at  home  to  learn  that  their  sons  in 
our  army  in  France  are  cared  for  as  no  en- 
listed men  have  ever  been  cared  for  before. 

IV 

By  the  end  of  September  I  had  reached 
England,  eager  to  gain  a  fresh  impression 
of  conditions  there.  The  weather  in  Lon- 
don was  mild  and  clear.  The  third  eve- 
ning after  I  had  got  settled  in  one  of 
those  delightfully  English  hotels  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  yet  removed  from  the 
traffic,  with  letter-boxes  that  still  bear  the 
initials  of  Victoria,  I  went  to  visit  some 
American  naval  officers  in  their  sitting- 
room  on  the  ground  floor.  The  cloth  had 
not  been  removed  from  the  dinner-table, 
around  which  we  were  chatting,  when  a 
certain  strange  sound  reached  our  ears — 
a  sound  not  to  be  identified  with  the  dis- 
tant roar  of  the  motor-buses  in  Pall  Mall, 
nor  with  the  sharp  bark  of  the  taxi-horns, 
although  not  unlike  them.  We  sat  listen- 
ing intently,  and  heard  the  sound  again. 

"The  Germans  have  come,"  one  of  the 
officers  remarked,  as  he  finished  his  coffee. 
The  other  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was 
nine  o'clock.  "  They  must  have  left  their 
lines  about  seven,"  he  said. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  our  newspapers 
at  home  had  made  me  familiar  with  these 
aeroplane  raids,  as  I  sat  there,  amidst 
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those  comfortable  surroundings,  the  thing 
seemed  absolutely  incredible.  To  fly  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  across  the  Channel 
and  southern  England,  bomb  London, 
and  fly  back  again  by  midnight !  We 
were  going  to  be  bombed !  The  anti-air- 
craft guns  were  already  searching  the  sky 
for  the  invaders.  It  is  sinister,  and  yet 
you  are  seized  by  an  overwhelming  curi- 
osity that  draws  you,  first  to  pull  aside 
the  heavy  curtains  of  the  window,  and 
then  to  rush  out  into  the  dark  street — 
both  proceedings  in  the  worst  possible 
form !  The  little  street  was  deserted,  but 
in  Pall  Mall  the  dark  forms  of  buses 
could  be  made  out  scurrying  for  shelter, 
one  wondered  where  ?  Above  the  roar  of 
London,  the  pop !  pop !  pop !  of  the  de- 
fending guns  could  be  heard  now  almost 
continuously,  iollowed  by  the  shrieks  and 
moans  of  the  shrapnel  shells  as  they 
passed  close  overhead.  They  sounded 
like  giant  rockets,  and  even  as  rockets 
some  of  them  broke  into  a  cascade  of 
sparks.  Star  shells  they  are  called,  burst- 
ing, it  seemed,  among  the  immutable 
stars  themselves  that  burned  serenely  on. 
And  there  were  other  stars  like  November 
meteors  hurrying  across  space — the  lights 
of  the  British  planes  scouring  the  heavens 
for  their  relentless  enemies.  Everywhere 
the  restless  white  rays  of  the  search-lights 
pierced  the  darkness,  seeking,  but  seeking 
in  vain.  Not  a  sign  of  the  intruders  was 
to  be  seen.  I  was  induced  to  return  to 
the  sitting-room. 

"But  what  are  they  shooting  at?"  I 
asked. 

" Listen,"  said  one  of  the  officers. 
There  came  a  lull  in  the  firing  and  then  a 
faint,  droning  noise  like  the  humming  of 
insects  on  a  still  summer  day.  "It's  all 
they  have  to  shoot  at,  that  noise." 

"But  their  own  planes?"  I  objected. 

"The  Gotha  has  two  engines,  it  has  a 
slightly  different  note,  when  you  get  used 
to  it.  You'd  better  step  out  of  that  win- 
dow. It's  against  the  law  to  show  light, 
and  if  a  bomb  falls  in  the  street  you'd  be 
filled  with  glass."  I  overcame  my  fas- 
cination and  obeyed.  "It  isn't  only  the 
bombs,"  my  friend  went  on,  "it's  the  fall- 
ing shrapnel,  too." 

The  noise  made  by  those  bombs  is  un- 
mistakable, unforgetable,  and  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  chorus  of  the  guns  and 
shrapnel — a  crashing  note,  reverberating, 


sustained,  like  the  E  minor  of  some  giant 
calliope. 

In  the  face  of  the  raids,  which  coincide 
with  the  coming  of  the  moon,  London  is 
calm,  but  naturally  indignant  over  such 
methods  of  warfare.  The  damage  done 
is  ridiculously  small;  the  percentage  of 
deaths  and  injuries  insignificant.  There 
exists,  in  every  large  city,  a  riffraff  to  get 
panicky :  these  are  mostly  foreigners ;  they 
seek  the  Tubes,  and  some  the  crypt  of 
St.  Paul's,  for  it  is  wise  to  get  under  shel- 
ter during  the  brief  period  of  the  raids, 
and  most  citizens  obey  the  warnings  of 
the  police.  It  is  odd,  indeed,  that  more 
people  are  not  hurt  by  the  shrapnel.  The 
Friday  following  the  raid  I  have  de- 
scribed I  went  out  of  town  for  a  week- 
end, and  returned  on  Tuesday  to  be  in- 
formed that  a  shell  had  gone  through  the 
roof  outside  of  the  room  I  had  vacated, 
and  the  ceiling  and  floor  of  the  bedroom 
of  one  of  the  officers  who  lived  below. 
He  was  covered  with  dust  and  debris,  his 
lights  went  out,  but  he  calmly  stepped 
through  the  window.  "You'd  best  have 
your  dinner  early,  sir,"  I  was  told  by  the 
waiter  on  my  return.  "Last  night  a  lady 
had  her  soup  up-stairs,  her  chicken  in  the 
office,  and  her  coffee  in  the  cellar."  It  is 
worth  while  noting  that  she  had  all  three. 
Another  evening,  when  I  was  dining  with 
Sir  James  Barrie,  he  showed  me  a  handful 
of  shrapnel  fragments.  "I  gather  it  off 
the  roof,"  he  informed  me.  And  a  lady 
next  to  whom  I  sat  at  luncheon  told  me 
in  a  matter-of-fact  tone  that  a  bomb  had 
fallen  the  night  before  in  the  garden  of  her 
town  house.  "It  was  quite  disagreea- 
ble," she  said,  "and  broke  all  our  windows 
on  that  side." 

During  the  last  raids  before  the  moon 
disappeared,  by  a  new  and  ingenious  sys- 
tem of  barrage  fire  the  Germans  were 
driven  off.  The  question  of  the  ethics  of 
reprisals  is  agitating  London. 

One  "raid,"  which  occurred  at  midday, 
is  worth  recording.  I  was  on  my  way  to 
our  Embassy  when,  in  the  residential 
quarter  through  which  I  passed,  I  found 
all  the  housemaids  in  the  areas  gazing  up 
at  the  sky,  and  I  was  told  by  a  man  in  a 
grocer's  cart  that  the  Huns  had  come 
again.  But  the  invader  on  this  occasion 
turned  out  to  be  a  British  aviator  from 
one  of  the  camps  who  was  bringing  a  mes- 
sage to  London.     The  warmth  oi  his  re- 
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ception  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  and 
he  alighted  hastily  in  the  first  open  space 
that  presented  itself. 

Looking  back  to  the  time  when  I  left 
America,  I  can  recall  the  expectation  of 
finding  a  Britain  beginning  to  show  signs 
of  distress.  I  was  prepared  to  live  on  a 
small  ration.  And  the  impression  of  the 
scarcity  of  food  was  seemingly  confirmed 
when  the  table  was  being  set  for  the  first 
meal  at  my  hotel;  when  the  waiter,  who 
chanced  to  be  an  old  friend,  pointed  to 
a  little  bowl  half-full  of  sugar  and  ex- 
claimed: "I  ought  to  warn  you,  sir,  it's 
all  you're  to  have  for  a  week,  and  I'm 
sorry  to  say  you're  only  allowed  a  bit  of 
bread,  too."  It  is  human  perversity  to 
want  a  great  deal  of  bread  when  bread 
becomes  scarce;  even  war  bread,  which, 
by  the  way,  is  better  than  white.  But 
the  rest  of  the  luncheon,  when  it  came, 
proved  that  John  Bull  was  under  no  ne- 
cessity of  stinting  himself.  Save  for 
wheat  and  sugar,  he  is  as  well  off  as  ever. 
Everywhere  in  London  you  are  con- 
fronted by  signs  of  an  incomprehensible 
prosperity;  everywhere,  indeed,  in  Great 
Britain.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about 
that  of  the  wage-earners — nothing  like  it 
has  ever  been  seen  before.  One  sure  sign 
of  this  is  the  phenomenal  sale  of  pianos 
to  households  whose  occupants  had  never 
dreamed  of  such  luxuries.  And  not  once, 
but  many  times,  have  I  read  in  the  news- 
papers of  workingmen's  families  of  four 
or  five  which  are  gaining  collectively  more 
than  five  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Wages 
soar  higher  and  higher.  The  economic 
and  social  significance  of  this  tendency, 
the  new  attitude  of  the  working  classes, 
the  ferment  it  is  causing  need  not  be 
dwelt  upon  here.  That  England  will  be 
a  changed  England  is  unquestionable. 

The  London  theatres  are  full,  the  "mo- 
vies "  crowded,  and  you  have  to  wait  your 
turn  for  a  seat  at  a  restaurant.  Bond 
Street  and  Piccadilly  are  doing  a  thriving 
business — never  so  thriving,  you  are  told, 
and  presently  you  are  willing  to  believe  it. 
The  vender  beggars,  so  familiar  a  sight 
a  few  years  ago,  have  all  but  disappeared, 
and  you  may  walk  from  Waterloo  Station 
to  the  Haymarket  without  so  much  as 
meeting  a  needy  soul  anxious  to  carry 
your  bag.  Taxicabs  are  in  great  demand. 
And  one  odd  result  of  the  scarcity  of  what 
the  English  are  pleased  to  call  "petrol," 


by  which  they  mean  gasolene,  is  the 
reappearance  of  that  respectable,  but 
almost  obsolete  animal,  the  family  car- 
riage-horse; of  that  equally  obsolete  vehi- 
cle, the  victoria.  The  men  on  the  box 
are  invariably  in  black.  In  spite  of  taxes 
to  make  the  hair  of  an  American  turn  gray, 
in  spite  of  lavish  charities,  the  wealthy 
classes  still  seem  wealthy — if  the  expres- 
sion may  be  allowed.  That  they  are  not 
so  wealthy  as  they  were  goes  without  say- 
ing. In  the  country  houses  of  the  old  aris- 
tocracy the  most  rigid  economy  prevails. 
There  are  some  new  fortunes,  undoubted- 
ly, munitions  and  war  fortunes  made  be- 
fore certain  measures  were  taken  to  con- 
trol profits;  and  some  establishments, 
including  a  few  supported  by  American  ac- 
cumulations, still  exhibit  the  number  of 
men  servants  and  amount  of  gold  plate 
formerly  thought  adequate.  But  in  most 
of  the  houses  maids  have  replaced  the  but- 
lers and  footmen,  and  nearly  all  of  the 
mansions  have  been  given  over  for  hospi- 
tals; gardeners  are  fighting  in  the  trenches, 
and  courts  and  drives  of  country  places 
are  often  overgrown  with  grass  and  weeds. 

"Yes,  we  do  dine  in  public  quite  often," 
said  a  very  great  lady.  "It's  cheaper 
than  keeping  servants." 

Two  of  her  three  sons  had  been  killed 
in  France,  but  she  did  not  mention  this. 
The  English  do  not  advertise  their  sor- 
rows. Still  another  explanation;  when 
husbands  and  sons  and  brothers  come 
back  across  the  Channel  for  a  few  days' 
leave  after  long  months  in  the  trenches, 
nothing  is  too  good  for  them.  And  when 
these  days  have  flown,  there  is  always  the 
possibility  that  there  may  never  be  an- 
other leave.  Not  long  ago  I  read  a  heart- 
rending article  about  the  tragedies  of  the 
good-bys  in  the  stations  and  the  terminal 
hotels — tragedies  hidden  by  silence  and  a 
smile.  "Well,  so  long,"  says  an  officer— 
"Bring  back  a  V.  C."  cries  his  sister 
from  the  group  on  the  platform,  and  he 
waves  his  hand  in  deprecation  as  the 
train  pulls  out,  lights  his  pipe,  and  pre- 
tends to  be  reading  the  Sphere. 

Some  evening,  perchance,  you  happen 
to  be  in  the  dark  street  outside  of  Charing 
Cross  station.  An  occasional  hooded 
lamp  throws  a  precarious  gleam  on  a  long 
line  of  men  carrying — so  gently — stretch- 
ers on  which  lie  the  silent  forms  of  rich 
and  poor  alike. 


[Mr.  Churchill's  second  article  in  March  number.] 
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"THE    VALLEY    OF    DEMOCRACY" 

IT— CHICAGO 
BY    MEREDITH    NICHOLSON 


Illustrations  by  Walter  Tittle  and  from  photographs 

"  And  yonder  where,  gigantic,  wilful,  young, 
Chicago  sitteth  at  the  northwest  gates, 
With  restless  violent  hands  and  casual  tongue 

Moulding  her  mighty  fates " 

William  Vaughn  Moody. 


CHICAGO  is  the  industrial  and 
financial  clearing-house,  the  inspi- 
rational centre  of  the  arts,  and  the 
playground  for  50,000,000  people.  The 
pilgrim  who  lands  on  the  lake  shore  with 
an  open  mind  and  a  fair  understanding  of 
what  America  is  all  about — the  unpreju- 
diced traveller — is  immediately  conscious 
that  here,  indeed,  is  a  veritable  capital  of 
democracy. 

Vol.  LXIII.— is 


Every  night  three  hundred  or  more 
sleeping-cars  bear  approximately  4,500 
persons  toward  this  western  metropolis 
on  journeys  varying  from  five  to  twelve 
hours  in  length.  From  innumerable 
points  it  is  a  night's  run,  and  any  morning 
one  may  see  these  pilgrims  pouring  out  of 
the  railway-stations,  dispersing  upon  a 
thousand  errands,  often  concluded  in 
time    for    the    return    trip    between    six 
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o'clock  and  midnight.  At  times  one  won- 
ders whether  all  the  citizens  of  the  tribu- 
tary provinces  have  not  gathered  here  at 
once,  so  great  is  the  pressure  upon  hotel 
space,  so  thronged  the  streets.  The 
sleeping-car  holds  no  terrors  for  the  West- 
erner. He  enjoys  the  friendship  of  the 
train-crews;  the  porters — many  of  them 
veterans  of  the  service — call  him  by  name 
and  in  addressing  them  he  avoids  the 
generic  "George,"  which  the  travelling 
salesman  applies  to  all  knights  of  the 
whisk-broom,  and  greets  them  by  their 
true  baptismal  appellations  of  Joshua  or 
Obadiah.  The  professional  or  business 
man  rises  from  his  meagre  couch  refreshed 
and  keen  for  adventure  and,  after  a 
strenuous  day,  returns  to  it  and  slumbers 
peacefully  as  he  is  hurled  homeward. 
The  man  from  Sioux  City  or  Saint  Joe 
who  spends  a  day  here  does  not  crawl  into 
his  berth  weary  and  depressed,  but  re- 
turns inspired  and  cheered  and  deter- 
mined to  put  more  vim  into  his  business 
the  next  morning.  On  the  homeward 
trail,  eating  supper  in  company  with  the 
neighbors  he  finds  aboard,  he  dilates  elo- 
quently upon  the  wonders  of  the  city,  up- 
on its  enterprise,  upon  the  heartiness  with 
which  its  business  men  meet  their  custom- 
ers. Chicago  men  work  longer  hours 
than  their  New  York  brethren  and  take 
pride  in  their  accessibility.  It  is  easier 
to  get  a  hearing  in  high  quarters  in  any 
field  of  endeavor  in  Chicago  than  in  New 
York;  there  is  less  waiting  in  the  ante- 
room, and  a  better  chance  of  being  asked 
out  for  lunch. 

The  West  is  proud  of  Chicago  and  loves 
it  with  a  passionate  devotion.  Nor  is  it 
the  purpose  of  these  reflections  to  hint 
that  this  mighty  Mecca  is  unworthy  of 
the  adoration  of  the  millions  who  turn 
toward  it  in  affection  and  reverence. 
Chicago  not  only  draws  strength  from  a 
vast  territory  but,  through  myriad  agen- 
cies and  avenues,  it  sends  back  a  mighty 
power  from  its  huge  dynamo.  It  is  the 
big  brother  of  all  lesser  towns,  throwing 
an  arm  about  Davenport  and  Indian- 
apolis, Springfield  and  Columbus,  and 
manifesting  a  kindly  tolerance  toward 
St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Detroit,  Min- 
neapolis, and  Cleveland,  whose  growth 
and  prosperity  lift  them  to  a  recognized 
and  respected  rivalry. 


The  intense  loyalty  of  the  Chicagoan  to 
his  city  is  one  of  his  most  admirable  char- 
acteristics and  the  secret  of  his  city's 
greatness.  He  is  proud  even  of  the  Chi- 
cago climate,  which  offers  from  time  to 
time  every  variety  of  weather  known  to 
the  meteorologist  and  is  capable  of  effect- 
ing combinations  utterly  new  to  this  most 
fascinating  of  sciences.  Chicago's  cold- 
est day  of  record  was  in  1872,  when  the 
minus  registration  was  23 ;  the  hottest  in 
1 90 1,  when  the  mercury  rose  to  103. 
Such  excesses  are  followed  by  contrition 
and  repentance  and  days  of  ethereal  mild- 
ness. The  lake  serves  as  a  funnel  down 
which  roar  icy  blasts  direct  from  the  hy- 
perboreans. The  wind  cuts  like  a  scythe 
of  ice  swung  by  a  giant.  In  summer  the 
hot  plains  pour  in  burning  heat;  or,  again, 
when  it  pleases  the  weather  god  to  pro- 
duce a  humid  condition,  the  moisture- 
charged  air  is  stifling.  But  a  Chicagoan 
does  not  mind  the  winter,  which  he  de- 
clares to  be  good  for  body  and  soul;  and, 
as  for  the  heat,  he  maintains — and  with 
a  degree  of  truth  to  sustain  him— that  the 
nights  are  always  cool.  The  throngs  that 
gathered  in  Chicago  for  the  Republican 
and  the  Progressive  conventions  in  June, 
1916,  were  treated  to  a  diversity  of 
weather,  mostly  bad.  It  was  cold;  it 
rained  hideously.  There  were  dismal 
hours  of  waiting  for  reports  of  the  nego- 
tiations between  the  two  bodies  of  dele- 
gates in  which  the  noblest  oratory  failed 
to  bring  warmth  and  cheer.  Chicago  did 
her  worst  that  week,  but  without  serious 
impairment  of  her  prestige  as  the  greatest 
convention  city  in  the  world.  Every  one 
said:  "  Isn't  this  just  like  Chicago  ! "  and 
inquired  the  way  to  the  nearest  quinine. 

"The  Windy  City"  is  a  descriptive 
sobriquet.  There  are  not  only  cold  winds 
and  hot  winds  of  the  greatest  intensity, 
but  there  are  innumerable  little  gusts  that 
spring  up  out  of  nowhere  for  no  other  con- 
ceivable purpose  than  to  deposit  dust  or 
cinders  in  the  human  eye.  There  is  a  ges- 
ture acquired  by  all.  Chicagoans — a  famil- 
iar bit  of  calisthenics  essential  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  headgear.  If  you  see  a  man 
pursuing  his  hat  in  a  Chicago  street  you 
may  be  sure  that  he  is  an  outsider;  the 
native  knows  by  a  kind  of  prescience  just 
when  the  fateful  breeze  is  coming,  pre- 
pares for  it,  and  is  never  caught  unawares. 


Drawn  by  Waiter  Tittle. 


—  nri 


Michigan  Avenue  from  the  steps  of  the  Art  Institute. 
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In  like  manner  the  local  optic  seems  to  be 
impregnable  to  persistent  attacks  of  the 
omnipresent  cinder.  By  what  means  the 
eyeball  of  a  visitor  becomes  the  haven  for 
riving  debris,  while  the  native-born  walks 
unscathed,  is  beyond  my  philosophy.  It 
must  be  that  the  eye  of  the  inhabitant  is 


tume  of  red  and  black,  shod  in  red  shoes 
sauntering  jauntily  down  the  gory  aisle 
of  a  slaughter-house.  Mr.  Wells,  how- 
ever, boasts  that  he  refrained  from  visit- 
ing the  packing-houses  owing  to  what  he 
describes  as  his  immense  "repugnance  to 
the  killing  of  fixed  and  helpless  animals." 


One  is  struck  by  the  great  number  of  foreign  faces,  and  by  faces 
that  show  a  blending  of  races. — Page  144. 


trained  to  resist  these  malevolent  assaults 
and  that  the  sharp-edged  cinder  spitefully 
awaits  an  opportunity  to  impinge  upon 
the  defenseless  optic  of  passing  pilgrims. 
The  pall  of  smoke  miraculously  disap- 
pears at  times  and  the  cinder  abandons 
its  depredations.  The  sky  may  be  as  blue 
over  Chicago  as  anywhere  else  on  earth. 
The  lake  shimmers  like  silk  and  from 
brown,  near  shore,  runs  away  to  the  hori- 
zon through  every  tint  of  blue  and  green 
and  vague,  elusive  purples. 

Chicago  is  the  subject  of  a  considera- 
ble critical  literature  that  runs  the  gamut 
of  anxious  concern,  dismal  apprehension, 
dismay,  and  disgust.  Mr.  Kipling  saw  the 
city  embodied  as  a  girl  arrayed  in  a  cos- 


He  reports  that  he  saw  nothing  of  those 
"ill-managed,  ill-inspected  establish- 
ments," though  he  "smelt  the  unwhole- 
some reek  from  them  over  and  over 
again,"  and  observed  with  trepidation 
"  the  enormous  expanse  and  intricacy  of 
railroads  that  net  this  great  industrial 
desolation."  Chicago's  pressing  need,  he 
philosophizes,  is  discipline — a  panacea 
which  he  generously  prescribes  not  only 
for  all  that  displeased  him  in  America, 
but  for  Lancashire,  South  and  East  Lon- 
don, and  the  Pas  de  Calais.  "  Each  man," 
he  ruminates,  "is  for  himself,  each  enter- 
prise; there  is  no  order,  no  prevision,  no 
common  and  universal  plan."  I  have 
cheerfully  set  down  this  last  statement  to 
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lighten  my  own  burdens,  for  by  reversing 
it  one  may  very  happily  express  the  real 
truth  about  Chicago.  Instead  of  the 
"shoving  unintelligent  proceedings  of  un- 
derbred and  morally  obtuse  men,"  great 
numbers  of  men  and  women  of  the  highest 
intelligence  are  constantly  directing  their 
talents  toward  the  amelioration  of  the 
very  conditions  that  grieved  Mr.  Wells. 

Chicago  may,  to  be  sure,  be  dismissed 
in  a  few  brilliant  phrases  as  the  black  pit 
of  perdition,  the  jumping-off  place  of  the 
world;  but  to  the  serious-minded  Amer- 
ican the  effort  making  here  for  the  com- 
mon uplift  is  too  searching,  too  intelli- 
gent, too  sincere,  for  sneers.  I  fancy  that 
in  view  of  events  that  have  occurred  in 
Europe  since  his  visit  to  America  Mr. 
Wells  would  be  less  likely  to  rest  his  case 
against  Chicago  on  the  need  of  discipline 
alone.  All  that  discipline  may  do  for  a 
people  had  been  achieved  by  the  Imperial 
German  Government  when  the  Kaiser 
started  for  Paris  in  19 14;  but  subjection, 
obedience,  even  a  highly  developed  effi- 
ciency are  not  the  whole  of  the  law  and 
the  prophets.  Justice  and  mercy  are  finer 
things,  and  nothing  in  Chicago  is  more 
impressive  or  encouraging  than  the  stub- 
born purpose  of  great  numbers  of  people 
who  are  neither  foolish  nor  ignorant  to  win 
and  establish  these  twain  for  the  Whole. 

Nothing  could  be  more  unjust  than  an 
assumption  that  Chicago  is  unaware  of 
its  needs  and  dangers,  or  that  from  year 
to  year  no  gains  are  made  in  the  attempt 
to  fuse  and  enlighten  the  heterogeneous 
mass.  It  is  the  greatest  laboratory  that 
democracy  has  known.  The  very  fact 
that  so  much  effort  must  go  into  experi- 
ment, that  there  are  more  than  two  and 
a  half  million  distinct  units  to  deal  with, 
with  a  resulting  confusion  in  needs  and 
aims,  adds  not  merely  to  the  perplexity 
but  to  the  fascination  of  the  social  and 
political  enigma.  There  is,  quite  definite- 
ly, a  thing  called  the  Chicago  spirit,  a 
thing  compounded  of  energy,  faith,  and 
hope — and  again  energy !  Nor  is  the 
energy  all  spent  upon  the  material  and 
sordid,  for  the  fine,  arresting  thing  here 
is  the  tremendous  vim  this  lusty  young 
giant  among  the  world's  cities  brings  to 
the  solution  of  its  problems — problems 
that  deserve  to  be  printed  in  capitals  out 
of  respect  for  their  immensity  and  far- 
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reaching  importance  to  the  national  life. 
Chicago  does  not  walk  around  her  prob- 
lems, but  meets  them  squarely  and  man- 
fully. The  heart  of  the  inquirer  is  won  by 
the  perfect  candor  with  which  the  Chi- 
cagoan  replies  to  criticism;  the  critic  is 
advised  that  for  every  evil  there  is  a  rem- 
edy ;  indeed,  that  some  agency  is  at  work 
on  that  particular  thing  at  that  particular 
moment.  This  information  is  conveyed 
with  a  smile  that  expresses  Chicago's 
faith  and  hope — a  smile  that  may  be  a 
little  sad  and  wistful — but  the  faith  and 
the  hope  are  inescapably  there. 


II 


Chicago  still  retained,  in  the  years  of 
my  first  acquaintance,  something  of  the 
tang  of  the  wild  onion  which  in  the  Indian 
vernacular  was  responsible  for  its  name. 
(I  shudderingly  take  refuge  in  this  paren- 
thesis to  avoid  collision  with  etymological 
experts  who  have  spent  their  lives  sher- 
locking  the  word's  origin.  The  genesis  of 
"Chicago"  is  a  moot  question,  not  likely 
to  be  settled  at  this  late  day.  Whether  it 
meant  leek,  pole-cat,  skunk-weed,  or 
onion  does  not  greatly  matter.  I  choose 
the  wild  onion  from  the  possibilities, 
for  the  highly  unscientific  reason  that  it 
seems  to  me  the  most  appropriate  and 
flavorsome  of  all  accessible  suggestions.) 

In  the  early  eighties  one  might  stand  by 
the  lakeside  and  be  very  conscious  of  a 
West  beyond  that  was  still  in  a  pioneer 
stage.  At  the  department  headquarters 
of  the  army  might  be  met  hardy  cam- 
paigners against  the  Indians  of  mountain 
and  plain  who  were  still  a  little  apprehen- 
sive that  the  telegraph  might  demand  or- 
ders for  the  movement  of  troops  against 
hostile  red  men  along  the  vanishing  fron- 
tiers. The  Battle  of  Wounded  Knee,  in 
which  100  warriors  and  120  women  and 
children  were  found  dead  on  the  field 
(December  29,  1890),  might  almost  have 
been  observed  from  a  parlor-car  window. 
It  may  have  been  that  on  my  visits  I 
chanced  to  touch  circles  dominated  by 
Civil  War  veterans,  but  great  numbers 
of  these  diverted  their  energies  to  peace- 
ful channels  in  Chicago  at  the  end  of  the 
rebellion,  and  they  gave  color  to  the  city 
life.  It  was  a  part  of  the  upbringing  of  a 
mid- Western  boy  of  my  generation  to  rev- 
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erence  the  heroes  of  the  6o's,  and  it  was 
fitting  that  in  the  land  of  Lincoln  and  in 
a  State  that  gave  Grant  a  regiment  and 
started  him  toward  immortality  there 
should  be  frequent  reunions  of  veterans, 
and  political  assemblages  and  agitations 
in  which  they  figured,  to  encourage  hero- 
worship  in  the  young.  .  Unforgetable 
among  the  more  distinguished  of  these 
Civil  War  veterans  was  General  John  A. 
Logan,  sometime  senator  in  Congress, 
and  Blaine's  running  mate  in  1884.  In 
life  he  was  a  gallant  and  winning  figure, 
and  Saint  Gaudens's  equestrian  statue  in 
Grant  Park  preserves  his  memory  in  a  city 
that  delighted  to  honor  him. 

Chicago's  attractions  in  those  days  in- 
cluded summer  engagements  of  Theodore 
Thomas's  orchestra,  preceding  Mr. 
Thomas's  removal  to  the  city  and  the 
founding  of  the  orchestra  that  became  his 
memorial.  Concerts  were  given  in  an 
exposition  hall  on  the  site  now  occupied 
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by  the  Art  Institute,  with  railway-trains 
gayly  disporting  on  the  lake  side  of  the 
building.  So  persistent  is  the  association 
of  ideas  that  to  this  day  I  never  hear  the 
Fifth  Symphony  or  the  Tannhauser  Over- 
ture free  of  the  rumble  and  jar  and  screech 
of  traffic.  It  was  in  keeping  with  Chi- 
cago's good-humored  tolerance  of  the  in- 
congruous and  discordant  in  those  years 
that  the  score  of  Beethoven  and  Wagner 
should  be  punctuated  by  locomotive 
whistles,  and  that  pianissimo  passages 
should  be  drowned  in  the  grinding  of 
brakes. 

At  this  period  David  Swing  stood  every 
Sunday  morning  in  Central  Music  Hall 
addressing  large  audiences,  and  he  looms 
importantly  in  the  Chicago  of  my  earliest 
knowledge.  Swing  was  not  only  a  fine 
classical  scholar — he  lectured  charmingly 
on  the  Greek  poets — but  he  preached  a 
gospel  that  harmonized  with  the  hopeful 
and  liberal  Chicago  spirit  as  it  gathered 
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strength  and  sought  the  forms  in  which 
it  has  later  declared  itself.  He  was  not 
an  orator  in  the  sense  that  Ingersoll  and 
Beecher  were;  as  I  remember,  he  always 
read  his  sermons  or  addresses;  but  he 
was  a  strikingly  individual  and  magnetic 
person,  whose  fine  cultivation  shone  bril- 
liantly in  his  discourses.  In  the  retro- 
spect it  seems  flattering  to  the  Chicago  of 
that  time  that  it  recognized  and  appre- 
ciated his  quality  in  spite  of  an  unortho- 
doxy  that  had  caused  his  retirement  from 
the  formal  ministry. 

The  third  member  of  a  trinity  4hat  lin- 
gers agreeably  in  my  memory  is  Eugene 
Field.  Journalism  has  known  no  more 
versatile  genius,  and  his  column  of 
"  Sharps  and  Flats"  in  the  Morning  News 
(later  the  Record)  voiced  the  Chicago  of 
his  day.  Here  indubitably  was  the  flavor 
of  the  original  wild-onion  beds  of  the 
Jesuit  chronicles !  Field  became  an  in- 
stitution quite  as  much  as  Thomas  and 
Swing,  and  reached  an  audience  that 
ultimatelv  embraced  the  whole  United 


States..  The  literary  finish  of  his  para- 
graphs, their  wide  range  of  subject,  their 
tone,  varying  from  kindly  encouraging 
comment  on  a  new  book  of  verse  that  had 
won  his  approval  to  a  mocking  jibe  at 
some  politician,  his  hatred  of  pretense, 
the  plausibility  of  the  hoaxes  he  was  con- 
stantly perpetrating,  gave  an  infinite  zest 
to  his  department.  The  most  devoted  of 
Chicagoans,  he  nevertheless  laid  a  chast- 
ening hand  upon  his  fellow  citizens.  In 
an  ironic  vein  that  was  perhaps  his  best 
medium  he  would  hint  at  the  commu- 
nity's lack  of  culture,  though  he  would  be 
the  first  to  defend  the  city  from  such  as- 
saults from  without  the  walls.  He  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  coming  of  Edmund 
Clarence  Stedman  with  announcements 
of  a  series  of  bizarre  entertainments  in  the 
poet's  honor,  including  a  street  parade  in 
which  the  meat-packing  industry  was  to 
be  elaborately  represented.  He  gave  cir- 
culation to  a  story,  purely  fanciful,  thai 
Joel  Chandler  Harris  was  born  in  Africa, 
where  his  parents  were  missionaries,  thus 
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accounting  for  "  Uncle  Remus's  "  intimate 
acquaintance  with  negro  characters  and 
folk-lore.  His  devotion  to  journalism 
was  such  that  he  preferred  to  publish  his 
verses  in  his  newspaper  rather  than  in 
magazines,  often  hoarding  them  for  weeks 
that  he  might  fill  a  column  with  poems 
and  create  the  impression  that  they  were 
all  flung  off  as  part  of  the  day's  work, 
though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were 
the  result  of  the  most  painstaking  labor. 
With  his  legs  thrown  across  a  table  he 
wrote,  on  a  pad  held  in  his  lap,  the  mi- 
nute, perpendicular  hand,  with  its  monk- 
ish rubrications,  that  gave  distinction  to 
all  his  ' '  copy . ' '  Among  other  accomplish- 
ments he  was  a  capital  recitationist  and 
mimic.  There  was  no  end  to  the  variety 
of  ways  in  which  he  could  interest  and 
amuse  a  company.  He  was  so  pre-em- 
inently a  social  being  that  it  was  difficult 
to  understand  how  he  produced  so  much 
when  he  yielded  so  readily  to  any  sugges- 
tion to  strike  work  for  any  enterprise 
that  promised  diversion.  I  linger  upon 
his  name  not  because  of  his  talents  merely 
but  because  he  was  in  a  very  true  sense 
the  protagonist  of  the  city  in  those  years; 
a  veritable  genius  loci  who  expressed  a 
Chicago,  "wilful,  young,"  that  was  dis- 
posed to  stick  its  tongue  in  its  cheek  in  the 
presence  of  the  most  exalted  gods: 

My  Chicago  of  the  consulship  of  Plan- 
cus  was  illuminated  also  by  the  National 
League  ball  club,  whose  roster  contained 
"names  to  fill  a  Roman  line" — "Pop" 
Anson,  Clarkson,  Williamson,  Ryan, 
Pfeffer,  and  "Mike"  Kelley.  Chicago 
displayed  hatchments  of  woe  on  her  por- 
tals when  Kelley  was  "  sold  to  Boston  "  for 
Si 0,000!  In  his  biography  of  Field  Mr. 
Slason  Thompson  has  preserved  this  char- 
acteristic paragraph — only  one  of  many 
in  which  the  wit,  humorist,  and  poet  paid 
tribute  to  Kelley 's  genius: 

"Benjamin  Harrison  is  a  good,  honest, 
patriotic  man,  and  we  like  him.  But  he 
never  stole  second  base  in  all  his  life  and 
he  could  not  swat  Mickey  Welch's  down 
curves  over  the  left-field  fence.  There- 
fore, we"  say  again,  as  we  have  said  many 
times  before,  that,  much  as  we  revere 
Benjamin  Harrison's  purity  and  amiabil- 
ity, we  cannot  but  accord  the  tribute  of 
our  sincerest  admiration  to  that  paragon  of 
American  manhood,  Michael  J.  Kelley." 


Ill 


It  must  be  said  for  Chicago  that  to  the 
best  of  her  ability  her  iniquities  are  kept 
in  the  open;  she  conceals  nothing;  it  is 
all  there  for  your  observation  if  you  are 
disposed  to  pry  into  the  heart  of  the  mat- 
ter. The  rectilinear  system  of  streets 
lays  the  whole  city  open  to  the  sun's  eye. 
One  is  struck  by  the  great  number  of  for- 
eign faces,  and  by  faces  that  show  a  blend- 
ing of  races — a  step,  perhaps,  toward  the 
evolution  of  some  new  American  type. 
On  Michigan  Avenue,  where  on  fair  after- 
noons something  of  the  brilliant  spectacle 
of  Fifth  Avenue  is  reproduced,  women  in 
bright  turbans,  men  in  modifications  of 
their  national  garb — Syrians,  Greeks, 
Turks,  Russians  and  what-not— are  caught 
up  and  hurried  along  in  the  crowd.  In  the 
shopping  centres  of  Wabash  Avenue  and 
State  Street  the  foreign  element  is  present 
constantly,  and  even  since  the  abatement 
of  immigration  these  potential  citizens 
are  daily  in  evidence  in  the  railway  sta- 
tions. Yet  one  has  nowhere  the  sense  of 
congestion  that  is  so  depressing  in  New 
York's  East  Side;  the  overcrowding  is 
not  so  apparent  even  where  the  conditions 
are  the  worst  Chicago  has  to  offer. 

My  search  for  the  picturesque  had  been 
disappointing  until,  quite  undirected,  I 
stumbled  into  Maxwell  Street  one  winter 
morning  and  found  its  Jewish  market  to 
my  liking.  The  "Ham  Fair"  in  Paris  is 
richer  in  antiquarian  loot,  but  Maxwell 
Street  is  enough;  'twill  serve!  Here  we 
have  squalor,  perhaps,  and  yet  a  pretty 
clean  and  a  wholly  orderly  squalor.  In- 
numerable booths  litter  the  sidewalks  of 
this  thoroughfare  between  Halstead  and 
Jefferson  Streets,  and  merchandise  and 
customers  overflow  into  the  streets  until 
traffic  is  blocked.  Fruits,  vegetables, 
meats,  fowls,  raiment  of  every  kind  are 
offered.  Bushel-baskets  are  the  ordained 
receptacle  for  men's  hats.  A  fine  leisure 
characterizes  the  movements  and  in- 
forms the  methods  of  the  cautious  pur- 
chaser. Cages  of  pigeons  proudly  sur- 
mounting coops  of  fowls  suggested  that 
their  elevation  might  be  attributable  to 
some  special  sanctity  or  reservation  for 
sacrificial  rites.  A  cynical  policeman  (I 
saw  but  one  guardian  of  the  peace  in  the 
course  of   three  visits)  rudely  dispelled 
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this  illusion  with  a  hint  that  these  birds,  ments  of  two  colored  gentlemen  in  South 

enjoying  a  free   range   of   the  air,   had  State  Street. 

doubtless  been  feloniously  captured  for  Perhaps  the  typical  Chicagoan  is  the 

exposure  to  sale  in  the  market-place — an  commuter  who,  after  the  day's  hurry  and 

imputation  upon  the  bearded  keepers  of  fret,  ponders  the  city's  needs  calmly  by 

the  bird  bazaars  that  I  reject  with  scorn,  the    lake    shore    or   in   prairie    villages. 

Negroes  occasionally  cross  the  bounds  of  Chicago's  suburbs  are  felicitously  named 

their  own  quarter  to  shop  among  these  — Kenilworth,     Winnetka,     Hubbard 

children   of    the    Ghettos — I   wonder  Woods,  Ravinia,  Wilmette,  Oak  Park,  and 


whether  by 
some  instinc- 
tive confidence 
in  the  good  will 
of  a  people  who 
like  themselves 
do  daily  battle 
with  the  most 
deeply  planted 
of  all  preju- 
dices. 

Chicago  is 
rich  in  types; 
human  nature 
is  comprehen- 
sively repre- 
sented with  its 
best  and  worst. 
It  should  be 
possible  to  find 
here,  midway 
of  the  seas,  the 
typical  Ameri- 
can, but  I  am 
mistrustful  of 
my  powers  of 
selection  in  so 
grave  a  matter. 
There  are  too 
many  men  ob- 
servable in  of- 
fice-buildings 
and    in    clubs 

who  might  pass  as  typical  New  Yorkers  if 
they  were  encountered  in  Fifth  Avenue,  to 
make  possible  any  safe  choice  for  the  ar- 
tist's pencil.  There  is  no  denying  that  the 
average  Chicagoan  is  less  ''smart"  than 
the  New  Yorker.  The  pressing  of  clothes 
and  nice  differentiations  in  haberdashery 
seem  to  be  less  important  to  the  male  here 
than  to  his  New  York  cousin.  I  spent  an 
anxious  Sunday  morning  in  quest  of  the 
silk  hat,  and  reviewed  the  departing  wor- 
shippers in  the  neighborhood  of  many 
temples  in  this  search,  but  the  only  top- 
pers I  found  were  the  crowning  embellish- 
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Lake  Forest. 
But  neither 
the  opulence  of 
Lake  Forest 
and  Winnetka, 
nor  polo  and  a 
famous  golf- 
course  at 
Wheaton  can 
obscure  the 
merits  of 
Evanston. 
The  urban  Chi- 
cagoan be- 
comes violent 
at  the  mention 
of  Evanston, 
yet  here  we 
find  a  reservoir 
of  the  true 
Western  folk- 
siness,  and  Chi- 
cago profits  by 
its  propinqui- 
ty. Evanston 
goes  to  church, 
Evanston 
reads,  Evans- 
ton is  shame- 
lessly high- 
brow with  a 
firm  substra- 
tum of  evan- 
gelicanism.  Here,  on  spring  mornings, 
Chopin  floats  through  many  windows 
across  the  pleasantest  of  hedges  and  Dos- 
toyefsky  is  enthroned  by  the  evening 
lamp.  The  girl  who  is  always  at  the 
tennis-nets  or  on  the  golf-links  of  Evans- 
ton is  the  same  girl  one  has  heard  at 
the  piano,  or  whose  profile  is  limned 
against  the  lamp  with  the  green  shade  as 
she  ponders  the  Russians.  She  is  sym- 
bolic and  evocative  of  Chicago  in  altis- 
simo.  Her  father  climbs  the  heights  per- 
force that  he  may  not  be  deprived  of  her 
society.     Fitted  by  nature  to  adorn  the 
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bright  halls  of  romance,  she  is  the  stern-  prisonments — had  neither  embittered  her 

est  of  realists.    She  discusses  politics  with  nor  dampened  her  zest  for  life.    She  met 

sophistication,  and  you  may  be  sure  she  my  inquiries  as  to  the  hazards  of  the  game 

belongs  to  many  societies  and  can  wield  with  the  most  engaging  candor.     I  am 

the   gavel   with    grace    and   ease.     She  ashamed  to  confess  that  as  she  described 

buries  herself  at  times  in  a  city  settle-  her  adventures  I  could  understand  some- 

ment,  for  nothing  is  so  important  to  this  thing  of  the  lawless  joy  she  found  in  the 

young  woman  as  the  uplift  of  the  race;  pitting  of  her  wits  against  the  law.    She 

and  in  so  far  as  the  race's  destiny  is  in  her  had  lived  in  Chicago  all  her  life  and  knew 

hands  I  cheerfully  volunteer  the  opinion  its  every  corner.    The  underworld  was  an 

that  its  future  is  bright.  open  book  to  her;    she  patiently  trans- 

I  hope,  however,  to  be  acquitted  of  un-  lated  for  my  benefit  the  thieves'  argot  she 
graciousness  if  I  say  that  the  most  de-  employed  fluently.  She  instructed  me 
lightful  person  I  ever  met  in  Chicago,  with  gusto  and  humor  in  the  most  ap- 
where  an  exacting  social  taste  may  find  proved  methods  of  shoplifting,  with  warn- 
amplest  satisfaction,  and  where,  in  the  ings  as  to  the  machinery  by  which  the 
academic  shades  of  three  universities  big  department  stores  protect  themselves 
(Northwestern,  Lake  Forest,  and  Chi-  from  her  kind.  She  was  equally  wise  as 
cago)  one  may  find  the  answer  to  a  ques-  to  the  filching  of  purses,  explaining  that 
tion  in  any  of  the  arts  or  sciences — the  this  is  best  done  by  three  conspirators  if 
most  refreshing  and  the  most  instructive  a  crowded  street-car  be  the  chosen  scene 
of  my  encounters  was  with  a  lady  who  of  operations.  Her  own  function  was 
followed  the  vocation  of  a  pickpocket  and  usually  the  gentle  seizure  of  the  purse,  to 
shoplifter.  A  friend  of  mine  who  is  en-  be  passed  quickly  back  to  a  confederate, 
gaged  in  the  detection  of  crime  in  another  and  he  in  turn  was  charged  with  the  re- 
part  of  the  universe  had  undertaken  to  sponsibility  of  conveying  it  to  a  third 
introduce  me  to  the  presence  of  a  "gun-  person,  who  was  expected  to  drop  from 
man,"  a  species  of  malefactor  that  had  the  rear  platform  and  escape.  Having 
previously  eluded  me.  Meeting  this  de-  elucidated  this  delicate  transaction  she 
tective  quite  unexpectedly  in  Chicago  he  laughed  gleefully  and  gave  this  explana- 
made  it  possible  for  me  to  observe  num-  tion:  "Once  on  a  Wabash  Avenue  car  I 
bers  of  gangsters,  or  persons  he  vouched  nipped  a  purse  from  a  woman's  lap  and 
for  as  such — gentlemen  willing  to  commit  passed  it  back,  thinking  a  girl  who  was 
murder  for  a  fee  so  ridiculously  low  that  working  with  me  was  right  there,  but  say 
it  would  be  immoral  for  me  to  name  it.  — I  handed  it  to  a  captain  of  police  ! "   Her 

It  is  enough  that  I  beheld  and  even  husband,  a  burglar  of  inferior  talents,  sit- 

conversed  with  a  worthy  descendant  of  ting  listlessly  in   the   dingy  room   that 

the  murderers  of  Elizabethan  tragedy —  shook  under  the  passing  elevated  trains, 

one  who  might  confess,  with  the  Second  took  a  sniff  of  cocaine.    When  I  professed 

Murderer  in  Macbeth:  interest  in  the  proceeding  she  said  she 

"  t  o«i  rwi*.  mv  I;,*™  preferred  the  hypodermic,  and  thereupon 

i  am  one,  m>  ntgc,  • .    j            ,  •       F     1          ii       j  ^.i         i_\.i 

Whom  the  vile  blows  and  buffets  of  the  world  mixed  a  potion  for  herself  and  thrust  the 

Have  so  incens'd  that  I  am  reckless  what  needle  into  an  arm  much  swollen  from 

I  do  to  spite  the  world."  frequent  injections.    Only  the  other  day, 

Hut  it  was  even  more  thrilling  to  be  ad-  a  year  after  this  visit,  I  learned  that  she 

mitted,  after  a  prearranged  knock  at  the  was  again  in  durance,  this  time  for  an 

back  door,  into  the  home  of  a  woman  of  ingenious  attempt  to  defraud  an  insur- 

years  whose  life  has  been  one  long  bat-  ance  company, 
tie  with  the  social  order.     Assured  by  my 

friend  that  I  was  a  trustworthy  person,  IV 
or,  in  the  vernacular,  "all  right,"  she  en- 
tered with  the  utmost  spirit  into  the  dis-  In  the  field  of  social  effort  Chicago  has 
cussion  of  larceny  as  she  had  practised  long  stood  at  the  fore,  and  the  experi- 
it.  Only  a  week  earlier  she  had  been  re-  ments  have  continued  until  a  good  many 
leased  from  the  Bridewell  after  serving  debatable  points  as  to  method  have  been 
a  sentence  for  shoplifting,  and  yet  her  in-  determined.  Hull  House  and  Miss  Jane 
carceration — only  one  of  a  series  of  im-  Addams  are  a  part  of  American  history. 
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There  are  those  in  Chicago  who  are  scep- 
tical as  to  the  value  of  much  of  the  ma- 
chinery employed  in  social  betterment, 
but  they  may  be  silenced  effectively  by  a 
question  as  to  just  what  the  plight  of  the 
two  and  a  half  million  would  be  if  so 
many  high-minded  people  had  not  con- 
secrated themselves  to  the  task  of  trans- 
lating America  into  terms  of  service  for 


vestigia  of  welfare  effort,  or  traces  of  the 
movements  for  political  reform  repre- 
sented in  the  Municipal  Voters'  League, 
the  Legislative  League,  or  the  City  Club. 
It  is  admitted  (grudgingly  in  some 
quarters)  that  the  strengthening  of  the 
social  fabric  has  carried  with  it  an  ap- 
preciable elevation  of  political  ideals, 
though  the  proof  of  this  is  less  impressive 


v%    CI-* 


Her  incarceration 


had  neither  embittered  her  nor  dampened  her  zest  for  life. — Page  146. 


the  guidance  and  encouragement  of  the 
poor  and  ignorant.  The  spirit  of  this 
endeavor  is  that  expressed  in  Arnold's 
lines  of  Goethe: 

"He  took  the  suffering  human  race, 
He  read  each  wound,  each  weakness  clear; 
And  struck  his  finger  on  the  place 
And  said:  Thou  ailest  here  and  here  !" 

And  when  the  diagnosis  has  been  made 
some  one  in  this  city  of  hope  is  ready  with 
a  remedy. 

When  I  remarked  to  a  Chicago  alder- 
man upon  the  great  number  of  agencies  at 
work  in  Chicago  for  social  betterment  he 
said,  with  manifest  pride:  "This  town  is 
full  of  idealists !"  What  strikes  the  visi- 
tor is  that  so  many  of  these  idealists  are 
practical-minded  men  and  women,  who 
devote  a  prodigious  amount  of  time,  ener- 
gy, and  money  to  the  promotion  of  social 
welfare.  It  is  impossible  to  cut  into  a 
cross -section  anywhere  without  finding 


than  we  should  like  to  have  it.  It  is  un- 
fortunately true  that  an  individual  may 
be  subjected  to  all  possible  saving  in- 
fluences— transformed  into  a  clean  repu- 
table being,  yet  continue  to  view  his  polit- 
ical obligations  as  through  a  glass  darkly. 
Nor  is  the  average  citizen  of  old  American 
stock,  who  is  satisfied,  very  often,  to  ac- 
cept any  kind  of  local  government  so  long 
as  he  is  not  personally  annoyed  about  it, 
a  wholly  inspiring  example  to  the  foreign- 
born.  The  reformer  finds  it  necessary  to 
work  coincidentally  at  both  ends  of  the 
social  scale.  The  preservation  of  race 
groups  in  Chicago's  big  wards  (the  vote  in 
these  political  units  ranges  from  eight  to 
thirty-six  thousand),  is  essential  to  safe 
manipulation.  The  bosses  are  not  inter- 
ested in  the  successful  operation  of  the 
melting-pot.  It  is  much  easier  for  them  to 
buy  votes  collectively  from  a  padrone  than 
to  negotiate  with  individuals  whose  minds 
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have  been  corrupted  by  the  teachers  of 
political  honesty  in  settlements  and  neigh- 
borhood houses.  However,  the  Chicago 
bosses  enjoy  little  tranquillity;  some 
agency  is  constantly  on  their  heels  with 
an  impudent  investigation  that  endangers 
their  best-laid  devices  for  "protection." 

As  a  democratizing  influence,  impor- 
tant as  a  means  of  breaking  up  race  af- 
filiations that  facilitate  the  "delivery"  of 
votes,  Chicago  has  developed  a  type  of 
recreation  park  that  gives  promise  of  the 
best  results.  The  first  of  these  were 
opened  in  the  South  Park  district  in  1905. 
There  are  now  thirty-five  such  centres, 
which,  without  paralleling  or  infringing 
upon  the  work  of  other  social  agencies, 
greatly  widen  the  arch  of  the  city's  social 
service.  These  parks  comprise  a  play- 
ground with  baseball  and  tennis-courts, 
an  outdoor  swimming-pool,  playgrounds 
for  young  children,  and  a  field-house  con- 
taining a  large  assembly-hall,  club-rooms, 
a  branch  library,  and  shower-baths  with 
locker-rooms  for  men  and  women.  Skat- 
ing is  offered  as  a  winter  diversion,  and 
the  halls  may  be  used  for  dances,  dramatic, 
musical,  and  other  neighborhood  enter- 
tainments. Clubs  organized  for  the  study 
of  civic  questions  meet  in  these  houses; 
there  are  special  classes  for  the  instruction 
of  foreigners  in  the  mystery  of  citizenship; 
and  schemes  of  welfare  work  are  discussed 
in  the  neighborhood  councils  that  are  en- 
couraged to  debate  municipal  problems 
and  to  initiate  new  methods  of  social  ser- 
vice. A  typical  centre  is  Dvorak  Park, 
ninety-five  per  cent  of  whose  patrons  are 
Bohemians.  Among  its  organizations 
are  a  Bohemian  Old  Settlers'  Club  and  a 
Servant  Girls'  Chorus.  Colonel  H.  C. 
Carbaugh,  of  the  Civil  Service  Board  of 
South  Park  Commissioners,  in  an  instruc- 
tive volume,  "Human  Welfare  Work  in 
Chicago,"  calls  these  park  centres  "public 
community  clearing-houses."  They  ap- 
peal the  more  strongly  to  the  neighbor- 
hoods they  serve  from  the  fact  that  they 
are  provided  by  the  municipality,  and, 
while  under  careful  and  sympathetic 
supervision,  are  in  a  very  true  sense  the 
property  of  the  people.  Visits  are  ex- 
changed by  the  musical,  gymnastic,  or 
other  societies  of  the  several  communi- 
ties, with  a  view  to  promoting  fellowship 
between  widely  separated  neighborhoods. 

One  has  but  to  ask  in  Chicago  whether 


some  particular  philanthropic  or  welfare 
work  has  been  undertaken  to  be  borne 
away  at  once  to  observe  that  very  thing 
in  successful  operation.  It  is  a  fair  state- 
ment that  no  one  need  walk  the  streets 
of  the  city  hungry.  Many  doors  stand 
ajar  for  the  despairing.  A  common  in- 
dictment of  the  churches,  that  they  have 
neglected  the  practical  application  of 
Christianity  to  humanity's  needs,  hardly 
lies  against  Chicago's  churches.  The 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has  long- 
been  zealous  in  philanthropic  and  welfare 
work.  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  and 
Baptists  are  conspicuously  active  in  these 
fields.  The  Catholic  Church  in  Chicago 
extends  a  helping  hand  through  forty-five 
alert  and  well-managed  agencies.  The 
total  disbursement  of  the  Associated 
Jewish  Charities  for  the  year  ending  May,- 
1916,  was  $593,466,  and  the  Jewish  people 
of  Chicago  contribute  generously  to  social- 
welfare  efforts  outside  their  fold.  The 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  con- 
ducts a  great  number  of  enterprises,  in- 
cluding a  nineteen-story  hotel,  built  at  a 
cost  of  $1,350,000,  which  affords  tem- 
porary homes  to  the  thousands  of  young 
men  who  every  year  seek  employment  in 
Chicago.  This  huge  structure  contains 
1,821  well-ventilated  rooms  that  are 
rented  at  from  thirty  to  fifty  cents  a  day. 
The  Chicago  Association  has  twenty-nine 
widely  distributed  branches,  offering  rec- 
reation, vocational  instruction,  and  spir- 
itual guidance.  The  Salvation  Army 
addresses  itself  tirelessly  to  Chicago's  hu- 
man problem.  Colonel  Carbaugh  thus 
summarizes  the  army's  work  for  the  year 
ending  in  September,  1916:  "At  the 
various  institutions  for  poor  men  and 
women  151,501  beds  and  meals  were 
worked  for;  besides  which  $38,779.98  in 
cash  was  paid  to  the  inmates  for  work 
done.  To  persons  who  were  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  work  or  whom  it  was  impossible  to 
supply  with  work,  1 1 1,354  beds  and  meals, 
11,330  garments  and  pairs  of  shoes,  and 
123  tons  of  coal  were  given  without 
charge." 

The  jaunty  inquirer  for  historical  evi- 
dences— hoary  ruins  "out  of  fashion,  like 
a  rusty  mail  in  monumental  mockery" — 
is  silenced  by  the  multiplicity  of  sentry- 
houses  that  mark  the  line  of  social  regen- 
eration and  security.  Chicago  is  carving 
her  destiny  and  in  no  small  degree  mould- 
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ing  the  future  of  America  by  these  labo- 
rious processes  brought  to  bear  upon  hu- 
manity itself.  Perhaps  the  seeker  in  quest 
of  the  spirit  of  Chicago  better  serves  him- 
self by  sitting  for  an  hour  in  a  community 
centre,  in  a  field-house,  in  the  juvenile 
court,  in  one  of  the  hundreds  of  places 
where  the  human  problem  is  met  and 


impressive  as  this.  A  fateful  Titan,  brood- 
ing over  a  mammoth  chess-board;  now 
cautious  in  his  "moves,"  as  he  shifts  his 
myriad  pygmies;  now  daring,  but  always 
resolute,  clear-eyed,  steady  of  hand,  and 
with  no  thought  but  victory — as  such  a 
figure  Rodin  might  have  visualized  twen- 
tieth-century Chicago. 


The  melting  pot  in  intelligent  operation.      Bohemian  children  celebrating  the  Fourth  of  July  with  folk- 
dances,  in  the  playground  of  Dvorak  Park. 


dealt  with  hourly  than  in  perusing  tables 
of  statistics.  At  every  turn  one  is  aware 
that  no  need,  no  abuse,  is  neglected. 

A  vast,  an  immeasurable  patience  char- 
acterizes all  this  labor.  One  looks  at 
Chicago's  worst  slum  with  a  sense  that 
after  all  it  is  not  so  bad,  or  that  at  any 
rate  it  is  not  hopeless.  Nothing  is  hope- 
less in  a  city  where  the  highest  reach  down 
so  constantly  to  the  lowest,  where  the  will 
to  protect,  to  save,  to  lift  is  everywhere  so 
manifest.  This  will,  this  determination  is 
well  calculated  to  communicate  a  certain 
awe  to. the  investigator.  No  other  expres- 
sion of  the  invincible  Chicago  spirit  is  so 
Vol.  LXIII— 17 
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Anno  Urbis  Conditce  may  not  be  ap- 
pended to  any  year  in  the  chronicles  of  a 
city  that  has  so  repeatedly  rebuilt  itself 
and  that  goes  cheerfully  on  demolishing 
yesterday's  structures  to  make  way  for 
the  nobler  achievements  of  to-morrow. 
While  the  immediate  effect  of  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition  of  1892-3  was  to 
quicken  the  civic  impulse  and  arouse  Chi- 
cago to  a  sense  of  her  own  powers,  a  lasting 
and  concrete  result  is  found  in  the  ambi- 
tion inspired  by  the  architectural  glories 
of  the  fair  to  evoke  the  same  arts  for  the 
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city's  permanent  beautification.  The  ge- 
nius of  Mr.  David  H.  Burnham,  who  waved 
the  magic  wand  that  summoned  "pillared 
arch  and  sculptured  dome"  out  of  flat 
prairie  and  established  "  the  White  City" 
to  live  as  a  happy  memory  for  many 
millions  in  all  lands,  was  enlisted  for  the 
greater  task.  Without  the  fair  as  a  back- 
ground the  fine  talents  of  Mr.  Burnham 
and  his  collaborator,  Mr.  Edward  H. 
Bennett,  might  never  have  been  exercised 
upon  the  city.  Chicago  thinks  in  large 
terms,  and  being  properly  pleased  with 
the  demonstration  of  its  ability  to  carry 
through  an  undertaking  of  heroic  magni- 
tude it  immediately  sought  other  fields  to 
conquer.  The  fair  had  hardly  closed  its 
doors  before  Mr.  Burnham  and  Mr.  Ben- 
nett were  engaged  by  the  Commercial 
Club  to  prepare  comprehensive  plans  for 
the  perpetuation  of  something  of  the 
charm  and  beauty  of  the  fairy  city  as  a 
permanent  and  predominating  feature  of 
Chicago.  Clearly  what  served  so  well  as 
a  temporary  matter  might  fill  the  needs  of 
all  time.  The  architects  boldly  attacked 
the  problem  of  establishing  as  the  outer 
line,  the  facade  of  the  city,  something  dis- 
tinctive, a  combination  of  landscape  and 
architecture  such  as  no  other  American 
city  has  ever  created  out  of  sheer  pride, 
determination,  and  sound  taste.  Like  the 
aesthetic  problems,  the  practical  difficul- 
ties imposed  by  topography,  commercial 
pre-emptions,  and  legal  embarrassments 
were  intrusted  only  to  competent  and 
sympathetic  hands.  The  whole  plan, 
elaborated  in  a  hanusome  volume  pub- 
lished in  1909,  with  the  effects  contem- 
plated happily  anticipated  in  the  colored 
drawings  of  Mr.  Jules  Guerin,  fixed  defi- 
nitely an  ideal  and  goal. 

This  programme  was  much  described 
and  discussed  at  the  time  of  its  inception, 
and  I  had  ignorantly  assumed  that  it  had 
been  neglected  in  the  pressure  of  matters 
better  calculated  to  resound  in  bank  clear- 
ings, but  I  had  grossly  misjudged  the  firm- 
ness of  the  Chicago  fibre.  The  death  of 
Mr.  Burnham  left  the  architectural  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  work  in  the  very  ca- 
pable hands  of  Mr.  Bennett.  The  Com- 
mercial Club,  an  organization  of  highest 
intelligence  and  influence,  steadfastly  sup- 
ported the  plan  until  it  was  reinforced  by 
a  strong  public  demand  for  its  fulfilment. 
The  movement  has  been  greatly  assisted 


by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wacker,  president  of 
the  plan  commission  and  the  author  of  a 
primer  on  the  subject  that  is"  used  in  the 
public  schools.  Mr.  Wacker's  vigorous 
propaganda,  through  the  press  and  by 
means  of  illustrated  lectures  in  school  and 
neighborhood  houses,  has  tended  to  the 
democratizing  of  what  might  have  passed 
as  a  fanciful  scheme  of  no  interest  to  the 
great  body  of  the  people. 

With  singular  perversity  nature  vouch- 
safed the  fewest  possible  hints  to  the 
artist  for  the  embellishment  of  a  city 
that  had  grown  to  prodigious  size  before 
it  became  conscious  of  its  artistic  defi- 
ciencies. The  lake  washes  a  flat  beach, 
unbroken  by  any  islanded  bay  to  rest  the 
eye,  and  the  back  door  is  level  with  limit- 
less prairie.  There  is  no  hill  on  which  to 
plant  an  acropolis,  and  the  Chicago  River 
(transformed  into  a  canal  by  clever  en- 
gineering) offered  little  to  the  landscape 
architect  at  any  stage  of  its  history. 
However,  the  distribution  of  parks  is 
excellent,  and  they  are  among  the  hand- 
somest in  the  world.  These,  looped  to- 
gether by  more  than  eighty  miles  of  splen- 
did boulevards,  afford  four  thousand  acres 
of  open  space.  The  early  pre-emption  of 
the  lake  front  by  railroad-tracks  added 
to  the  embarrassments  of  the  artist,  but 
the  plan  devised  by  Messrs.  Burnham  and 
Bennett  conceals  them  by  a  broadening 
of  Grant  Park  that  cannot  fail  to  produce 
an  effect  of  distinction  and  charm.  Chi- 
cago has  a  playful  habit  of  driving  the 
lake  back  at  will,  and  the  saltless  sea  is 
now  destined  for  a  further  recession. 
When  the  prodigious  labors  involved  in 
the  plan  are  completed  it  may  be  con- 
templated across  green  esplanades,  broken 
by  lagoons;  peristyles  and  statuary  will 
be  a  feature  of  the  transformed  landscape. 
The  Field  Museum  now  building  is  archi- 
tecturally consonant  with  the  general 
plan;  a  new  art  museum  and  other  build- 
ings are  promised  that  will  add  to  the 
variety  and  picturesqueness  of  the  whole. 
With  Michigan  Avenue  widened  and 
brought  into  harmony  with  Grant  Park, 
thus  extended  and  beautified  and  carried 
across  the  river  northward  to  a  point  de- 
fined at  present  by  the  old  water-tower 
(one  of  Chicago's  few  antiquities),  land- 
scape architecture  will  have  set  a  new 
mark  in  America.  The  congestion  of 
north  and  south  bound  traffic  on  Michi- 


Drawn  by  Walter  Tittle. 

lianquet  given  for  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters. 

The  citizens  spread  for  the  members,  who  came  largely  from  the  East,  a  royal  banquet  in  the  Sculpture  Hall  of  the  Institute. 
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gan  Avenue  will  be  relieved  by  a  double- 
decked  bridge,  making  possible  the  clas- 
sification of  traffic  and  the  exclusion  of 
heavy  vehicles  from  the  main  thorough- 
fare. All  this  is  promised  very  soon,  now 
that  necessary  legislation  and  legal  de- 
cisions are  clearing  the  way.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  civic  centre,  with  a  grouping 
of  public  buildings  that  would  make  pos- 
sible further  combinations  in  keeping  with 
those  that  are  to  lure  the  eye  at  the  lake- 
side, is  contemplated,  but  may  be  left  for 
another  generation  to  accomplish. 

Chicago's  absorption  in  social  service 
and  well-planned  devices  for  taking  away 
the  reproach  of  its  ugliness  is  not  at  the 
expense  of  the  grave  problems  presented 
by  its  politics.  Here  again  the  inquirer 
is  confronted  by  a  formidable  array  of 
citizens,  effectively  organized,  who  are 
bent  upon  making  Chicago  a  safe  place 
for  democracy.  That  Chicago  shall  be 
the  best-governed  city  in  America  is  the 
aspiration  of  great  numbers  of  men  and 
women,  and  one  is  struck  once  more  not 
merely  by  the  energy  expended  in  these 
matters  but  by  the  thoroughness  and  far- 
sightedness of  the  efforts  for  political 
betterment.  Illinois  wields  so  great  an 
influence  in  national  affairs  that  strictly 
municipal  questions  suffer  in  Chicago  as 
in  every  other  American  city  where  the 
necessities  of  partisan  politics  constantly 
obscure  local  issues.  The  politics  of  Chi- 
cago is  bewilderingly  complicated  by  the 
complexity  of  its  governmental  machinery. 
\  It  is  staggering  to  find  that  the  city  has 
\ot  one  but,  in  effect,  twenty-two  distinct 
\>verning  agencies,  all  intrusted  with  the 
nwer  !  These  include  the  city  of 
board  of  education,  a  library 
Municipal  Tuberculosis  Sani- 
county  government  of  Cook 
le  sanitary  district  of  Chicago, 
den  separate  boards  of  park  corn- 
ers. The  interests  represented  in 
'•ganizations  are,  of  course,  iden- 
so  far  as  the  tax-paying  citizen  is 
'd.  An  exhaustive  report  of  the 
^ureau  of  Public  Efficiency  pub- 
muary,  191 7,  reaches  the  con- 
"this  community  is  poorly 
?podge  of  irresponsible 
not  only  independent 
en  pulling  and  haul- 
A  single  governing 
aid  be  centred  all  the 
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local  administrative  and  legislative  func- 
tions of  the  community,  but  directly  re- 
sponsible to  the  voters,  would  be  able  to 
render  services  which  existing  agencies 
could  not  perform  nearly  so  well,  if  at  all, 
even  if  directed  by  officials  of  exceptional 
ability.  The  present  system,  however, 
instead  of  attracting  to  public  employ- 
ment men  of  exceptional  ability,  tends  to 
keep  them  out,  with  the  result  that  the 
places  are  left  at  the  disposal  of  partisan- 
spoils  political  leaders." 

The  waste  entailed  by  this  multiplica- 
tion of  agencies  and  resulting  diffusion  of 
power  and  responsibility  is  illustrated  by 
the  number  of  occasions  on  which  the 
citizen  is  called  upon  to  register  and  vote. 
The  election  expenses  of  Chicago  and 
Cook  County  for  191 6  were  more  than 
two  million  dollars,  an  increase  of  one 
hundred  per  cent  in  four  years.  This  does 
not,  of  course,  take  account  of  the  great 
sums  expended  by  candidates  and  party 
organizations,  or  the  waste  caused  by  the 
frequent  interruptions  to  normal  busi- 
ness. Chicago's  calendar  of  election 
events  for  19 18  includes  opportunities  for 
registration  in  February,  March,  August, 
and  October;  city  primaries  in  February; 
general  primaries  in  September;  a  city 
election  in  April;  and  a  general  election  in 
November. 

Under  the  plan  of  unified  government 
proposed  by  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency 
there  would  be  but  three  regular  elections  ^ 
in  each  four-year  period,  two  biennial 
elections  for  national  and  State  officials, 
and  one  combined  municipal  and  judicial 
election.  A  consolidation  and  reform  of 
the  judicial  machinery  of  Cook  County 
and  Chicago  is  urged  by  the  bureau, 
which  complains  that  the  five  county 
courts  and  the  municipal  court  of  Chi- 
cago, whose  functions  are  largely  concur- 
rent, cost  annually  two  and  a  quarter 
million.  There  are  six  separate  clerks' 
offices  and  a  small  army  of  deputy  sher- 
iffs and  bailiffs  to  serve  these  courts, 
with  an  evident  paralleling  of  labor. 
While  the  city  and  county  expend  nearly 
a  million  dollars  annually  for  legal  ser- 
vices, this  is  not  the  whole  item,  for  the 
library  board,  the  board  of  education,  and 
committees  of  the  city  council  may,  on 
occasion,  employ  special  counsel. 

The  policing  of  so  large  a  city,  whose 
very  geographical  position  makes  it  a  con- 
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Looking  north  on  State  Street. 


The  financial  centre. 
La  Salle  Street  looking  north  from  Jackson  Boulevard. 
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Busiest  wholesale  market  in  the  world,  South  Water  Street. 
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venient  way  station  for  criminals  of  every  indicated  is  essential  to  the  wise  and  eco- 
sort,  where  so  many  races  are  to  be  dealt  nomical  government  of  the  city.  Battles 
with,  and  where  the  existing  form  of  between  the  mayor  and  the  council,  up- 
municipal  government  keeps  politics  con-  heavals  in  one  city  department  or  another 
stantly  to  the  fore,  is  beset  with  well-nigh  occur  constantly  with  a  serious  loss  of  mu- 
insuperable  obstacles.  Last  year  the  po-  nicipal  dignity.  Last  year  the  shaking  up 
lice  department  passed  through  a  fierce  in  the  police  department  had  hardly  faded 
storm  with  what  seems  to  be  a  result-  from  the  head-lines  than  the  city's  school 
ing  improvement  in  conditions.  An  in-  system,  a  frequent  storm-centre,  caught 
vestigator  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  a  the  limelight.  The  schools  are  managed 
citizens'  organization,  declared  in  May,  by  a  board  of  trustees  appointed  by  the 
1917,  that  ten  per  cent  of  the  men  on  mayor.  On  a  day  last  spring  (1917)  the 
the  police  force  are  "inherently  crooked  board  met  and  discharged  the  superin- 
and  ought  to  be  driven  from  the  depart-  tendent  of  schools  (though  retaining  him 
ment."  To  which  a  police  official  re-  temporarily),  and,  if  we  may  believe  the 
torted  that  for  every  crooked  policeman  news  columns  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
there  are  500  crooked  citizens,  an  ill- tern-  "  Chicago's  mayor  was  roped,  thrown,  and 
pered  aspersion  too  shocking  for  accep-  tied  so  rapidly  that  the  crowd  gasped, 
tance.  The  Chicago  Daily  News  Almanac  laughed,  and  broke  into  a  cheer  almost  in 
records  114,625  arrests  in  1915.  Half  of  one  moment."  I  mention  this  episode, 
the  total  are  set  down  as  Americans;  which  was  followed  in  a  few  weeks  by  the 
there  were  9,508  negroes,  4,739  Germans,  reinstatement  of  the  superintendent  with 
2,144  Greeks,  7,644  Polanders,  5,577  Rus-  an  increase  of  salary,  as  justifying  the  de- 
sians,  2,981  Italians,  and  2,565  Irish.  In  mand  for  a  form  of  government  that  will 
that  year  there  were  194  murders — 35  perform  its  functions  decently  and  in  or- 
fewer  than  in  1914.  Comparisons  in  such  der  and  without  constant  disturbances  of 
matters  are  not  profitable  but  it  may  be  the  public  service  that  result  only  in  the 
interesting  to  note  that  in  191 5  there  were  encouragement  of  incompetence. 
222  murders  in  New  York;  244  in  19 14;  The  politicians  will  not  relinquish  so 
265  in  1913.  Over  3,000  keepers  and  in-  big  a  prize  without  a  struggle;  but  one 
mates  of  Chicago  gaming-houses  were  ar-  turns  from  the  dark  side  of  the  picture 
rested  in  191 5.  The  cost  of  the  police  to  admire  the  many  hopeful,  persistent 
department  is  in  excess  of  $7,000,000 — an  agencies  that  are  addressing  themselves 
amount  just  about  balanced  by  the  license  to  the  correction  of  these  evils.  The  best 
fee  paid  by  the  city's  seven  thousand  talents  of  the  city  are  devoted  to  just 
saloons.  Until  recently  the  State  law  these  things.  The  trustees  of  the  Bureau 
closing  saloons  on  Sunday  was  ignored,  of  Public  Efficiency  are  Julius  Rosenwald, 
but  last  year  the  city  police  department  Alfred  L.  Baker,  Onward  Bates,  George 
undertook  to  enforce  it,  with  (to  the  casual  G.  Tunnell,  Walter  L.  Fisher,  Victor  El- 
eye)  a  considerable  degree  of  success.  ting,  Allen  B.  Pond,  and  Frank  I.  Moul- 
The  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency  ton,  whose  names  are  worthy  of  all  honor 
recommends  the  consolidation  of  the  ex-  as  typical  of  Chicago's  most  successful 
isting  governing  agencies  into  a  single  and  public-spirited  citizens.  The  City 
government  headed  by  an  executive  of  the  Club,  with  a  membership  of  2,400  is  a 
city-manager  type.  Instead  of  a  politi-  wide-awake  organization  whose  27  civic 
cal  mayor  elected  by  popular  vote  the  committees,  enlisting  the  services  of  500 
office  would  be  filled  by  the  city  council  members,  are  constantly  studying  munic- 
for  an  indefinite  tenure.  The  incumbent  ipal  questions,  instituting  inquiries,  and 
would  be  the  executive  officer  of  the  coun-  initiating  "  movements"  well  calculated 
cil  and  he  might  be  given  a  seat  in  that  to  annoy  and  alarm  the  powers  that  prey, 
body  without  a  vote..  The  council  would  Space  that  I  had  reserved  for  some  note 
be  free  to  go  outside  the  city  if  necessary  of  Chicago's  industries,  the  vastness  of 
in  its  search  for  a  competent  mayor  under  the  stock-yards,  the  great  totals  in  beasts 
this  council-manager  plan.  One  has  but  and  dollars  represented  in  the  meat-pack- 
to  read  the  Chicago  newspapers  to  be  ing  business,  the  lake  and  railroad  ton- 
satisfied  that  some  such  change  as  here  nage,  and  like  matters,  shrinks  under 
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pressure  of  what  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  be  Bert  Leston  Taylor's  "Line  o'  Type" 
things  of  greater  interest  and  significance,  column  in  the  Tribune  testify  daily  to  the 
That  the  total  receipts  of  live  stock  for  prevalence  of  the  poetic  impulse  within 
one  year  exceeded  14,000,000  with  a  cash  the  city  and  of  an  alert,  mustang,  critical 
value  of  $370,938,156  strikes  me  as  less  spirit.  Poetry,  a  magazine  devoted  solely 
impressive  than  the  fact  that  a  few  miles  to  verse,  is  the  encouraging  friend  of  all 
distant  exists  an  art  institute,  visited  who  notch  the  sacred  reed.  Chicago  is 
in  19 1 6  by  922,310  persons,  and  an  art  the  home  of  The  Dial,  a  critical  journal 
school  that  affords  capable  instruction  devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  literature, 
to  approximately  3,000  students  annu-  Reverence  for  the  arts  is  manifested  also  in 
ally.  Every  encouragement  is  extended  Chicago's  newspapers,  and  the  criticism  of 
to  these  pupils,  nor  is  the  artist,  once  the  drama,  music,  and  art  in  the  Chicago 
launched  upon  his  career,  neglected  by  press  is  notably  sound  and  discriminating, 
the  community.  The  city  provides,  Every  weakness  and  every  element  of 
through  a  Commission  for  the  Encourage-  strength  in  democracy,  as  we  are  experi- 
ment of  Local  Art,  for  the  purchase  of  menting  with  it,  has  definite  and  concrete 
paintings  by  Chicago  artists.  There  are  presentment  in  Chicago.  In  the  trying 
a  variety  of  private  organizations  that  months  preceding  and  following  the  dec- 
extend  a  helping  hand  to  the  tyro,  and  laration  of  war  with  Germany  the  city 
lectures  and  concerts  are  abundantly  pro-  repeatedly  asserted  its  intense  patriotism, 
vided.  A  few  years  ago  the  National  In-  The  predominating  foreign-born  popula- 
stitute  of  Arts  and  Letters  met  for  the  tion  is  German,  yet  once  the  die  was  cast 
first  time  in  Chicago.  It  must  have  been  these  citizens  were  found,  except  in  neg- 
with  a  certain  humor  that  the  citizens  ligible  instances,  supporting  the  Ameri- 
spread  for  the  members,  who  came  largely  can  cause  as  loyally  as  their  neighbors, 
from  the  East,  a  royal  banquet  in  the  The  city's  patriotic  ardor  was  expressed 
Sculpture  Hall  of  the  Institute,  as  though  repeatedly  in  popular  demonstrations — 
to  present  Donatello  and  Verrocchio  as  beginning  with  a  preparedness  parade  in 
the  real  hosts  of  the  occasion.  It  is  by  June,  1916,  in  which  150,000  persons  par- 
such  manifestations  that  Chicago  is  prone  ticipated ;  in  public  gatherings  designed 
to  stifle  the  charge  of  philistinism.  to  unify  sentiment,  not  least  noteworthy 
With  a  noteworthy  absence  of  self-con-  of  these  being  the  meeting  in  the  stock- 
sciousness,  Chicago  assimilates  a  great  yards  pavilion  last  May,  when  12,000 
deal  of  music.  The  symphony  orchestra,  people  greeted  Colonel  Roosevelt.  The 
founded  by  Theodore  Thomas  and  con-  visit  of  M.  Viviani  and  Field  Marshal 
ducted  since  his  death  by  Frederic  Stock,  Joffre  gave  the  city  another  opportunity 
offers  a  series  of  twenty-eight  concerts  a  to  manifest  its  support  of  the  Allies' 
year.  Eight  thousand  contributors  made  cause.  Every  responsibility  entailed  by 
possible  the  building  of  Symphony  Hall,  America's  entrance  into  the  war  was  met 
the  orchestra's  home.  Boston  is  not  more  with  an  enthusiasm  so  hearty  that  the 
addicted  to  symphonies  than  Chicago.  Chicago  press  was  to  be  pardoned  for 
Indeed,  on  afternoons  when  concerts  are  indulging  in  ironic  flings  at  the  East, 
scheduled  the  agitations  of  the  musically  which  had  been  gloomily  apprehensive 
minded  in  popular  refectories,  the  pres-  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Middle  West, 
ence  in  Michigan  Avenue  of  suburban  The  flag  flies  no  more  blithely  or  secure- 
young  women,  whom  one  identifies  at  ly  anywhere  in  America  than  in  the  great 
sight  as  devotees  of  Bach  and  Brahms,  city  that  lies  at  the  northern  edge  of  the 
suggest  similar  scenes  that  are  a  part  of  prairies  that  gave  Lincoln  to  be  the  savior 
the  life  of  Boston.  The  luxury  of  grand  of  the  nation.  Those  continuing  experi- 
opera  is  offered  for  ten  weeks  every  winter  ments  and  that  struggle  for  perfection  that 
by  singers  of  first  distinction.  Literature  are  the  task  of  democracy  have  here  their 
too  is  much  to  the  fore  in  Chicago,  but  I  fullest  manifestation,  and  the  knowledge 
shall  escape  from  the  task  of  enumerat-  that  these  processes  and  undertakings  are 
ing  its  many  practitioners  by  pleading  nobly  guided  must  be  a  stimulus  and  an  in- 
that  only  a  volume  would  do  justice  to  spiration  to  all  who  have  at  heart  the  best 
the   subject.     The  contributors   to  Mr.  that  may  be  sought  and  won  for  America. 

[Mr.  Nicholson's  third  article,  "Types  and  Diversions,"  will  appear  in  the  March  number.] 
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jJ^gJsSJHE  room  was  on  the  attic 
floor,  a  bare,  cold  little 
room  wedged  into  the  angle 
formed  by  the  mansard 
roof.  The  one  window  that 
it  boasted  was  round — oeil- 
de-bceuf,  the  French  call  it — and  stared, 
like  an  unwinking  Cyclops,  across  the 
rue  Clotilde  at  the  Pantheon.  At  pres- 
ent it  was  securely  shut,  lest  some  gust 
of  wind  from  the  February  night  should 
steal  in  to  flicker  the  candles.  There  were 
two  candles — one  at  the  head  of  the  bed, 
the  other  at  the  foot. 

Near  the  window  was  a  wash-stand  on 
which  stood  a  tin  pitcher  and  basin  and 
a  cracked  glass  decanter  yellowed  by  long 
service.  Against  the  wall  opposite  the 
bed  was  a  spindle-legged  table  covered 
with  a  red-checked  cloth  and  littered 
with  cheap  toilet  articles — a  brush,  a 
comb,  a  button-hook,  a  tray  of  hairpins, 
powder,  a  half-used  rouge-stick.  On  the 
same  wall,  from  a  row  of  hooks,  hung  a 
blue-serge  skirt  and  jacket,  a  stained,  rose- 
colored  chiffon  dress,  a  plaid  petticoat, 
and  a  black  cloak  with  some  shabby  fur  at 
the  collar.  Then  there  was  a  chest  of 
drawers,  unpainted,  lacking  one  caster, 
and  two  of  the  glass  knobs  that  should 
have  served  as  handles.  No  other  furni- 
ture except  the  bed  and  the  two  chairs  by 
the  bed. 

On  the  chairs  sat  two  nuns,  calm,  mo- 
tionless, in  their  black  robes.  It  would 
have  been  difficult  to  guess  their  ages: 
one  was  old,  the  other  not  so  old;  but 
both  had  ruddy  cheeks  and  serene  eyes. 
The  elder,  Soeur  Cecile,  was  praying  over 
her  rosary ;  the  younger — perhaps  because 
she  was  the  younger — was  gazing  compas- 
sionately at  the  figure  on  the  bed;  and  on 
the  bed,  her  arms  folded  across  her  breast, 
a  crucifix  of  ebony  and  ivory  in  her  fingers, 
peaceful  in  death  as  she  had  not  been  in 
life,  lay  Colette.  .  .  .  That  was  all- 
only  Colette. 


"La  pauvre  petite,"  sighed  the  younger 
sister;  "she  has  suffered  much." 

Sceur  Cecile  completed  her  prayer  be- 
fore she  replied.  "  Et  lux  perpetua  luceat 
ea.    Requiescat  in  pace.    Amen." 

Then — "She  suffers  no  more,"  she 
said. 

"It  seems  always  bitter  when  death 
comes  to  one  so  young,"  whispered  Sceur 
Marie-Madeleine. 

"It  is  not  death,"  answered  Sceur 
Cecile — "it  is  the  beginning  of  eternal 
life." 

"Of  course,"  said  the  other  quickly. 
.  .  .  "But  look,  see  how  beautiful  she 
is — even  like  that,  with  her  tired  eyes 
closed  and  the  color  all  gone  from  her  lips 
and  cheeks.  It  is  only  her  hair  that 
lives." 

"And  her  soul,"  added  Sceur  Cecile  re- 
provingly. 

"Yes,  and  her  soul,"  agreed  Sceur 
Marie-Madeleine. 

"Let  us  pray  that  she  walks  with  God," 
said  the  elder  sister. 

"Ah,  surely  she  walks  with  God!  Do 
we  not  know  that  she  loved  much,  and 
therefore  shall  not  much  be  forgiven 
her?" 

"  We  know  that  she  loved  much,  but  we 
do  not  know  that  she  loved  wisely,"  re- 
plied Sceur  Cecile  with  a  trace  of  sever- 
ity. 

"Wisely!"  began  Sceur  Marie-Made- 
leine, and  stopped,  abashed.  She  was 
silent  for  a  moment,  fingering  the  crucifix 
at  her  breast.  Then  she  said:  "You  will 
write  the  letter,  Sceur  Cecile — or  I?" 

"It  makes  no  difference.    Either  of  us." 

"You  have  the  address?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Sceur  Cecile,  and  she 
drew  from  her  robe  a  folded  sheet  of 
paper.  "Paul  Androuet,"  she  read,  "ser- 
geant 17 — th  regiment,  8th  battalion,  3d 
company,  postal  sector  92." 

"That,"  interrupted  the  other,  "is  at 
Verdun.    I  know,  because  at  the  hospital 
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I  attended  a  blesse  who  had  but  recently 
returned  from  there.  It  is  a  post  of  great 
danger.  Oh,  Sceur  Cecile,  I  fear  for  her 
Paul !  Do  you  suppose  she  watches  him 
now — from  where  she  is?" 

She  bent  over  and  smoothed  back  the 
dark  hair  from  Colette's  forehead. 

"Poor  little  Colette,"  she  whispered; 
"how  much  you  know  now  of  all  the 
things  of  which  we  know  nothing  !  Your 
eyes  are  closed,  Colette,  and  yet  you  see 
far  more  than  we.  .  .  .  Had  you  not 
better  begin  the  letter,  Sceur  Cecile? 
You  remember  how  urgent  she  was  about 
it." 

Sceur  Cecile  nodded,  rose  from  her 
chair,  and  commenced  to  search  in  the 
drawer  of  the  dressing-table. 

"Here  is  paper  and  pencil,"  she  said  at 
length.  "It  will  do.  .  .  .  What  shall  I 
say — how  shall  I  begin?" 

Sceur  Marie-Madeleine  hesitated. 

"I  think,"  she  said  finally,  "that  it  is 
well  to  be  quite  simple.  Tell  him  that  she 
is  dead,  and  tell  him  how  she  died — call- 
ing his  name.  And  tell  him  that  strange 
thing  that  she  said  just  before  she  died. 
You  remember  ?  '  Write  to  him,'  she  said, 
1  and  say  that  I  will  be  with  him  when  he 
needs  me  the  most.'  " 

"But,"  objected  Sceur  Cecile,  "when 
she  said  that  she  was  delirious  from  the 
fever." 

"Nevertheless  it  was  her  request — her 
last  request.  Surely  we  may  not  ignore 
it." 

Sceur  Cecile  shook  her  head  dubiously 
but  complied. 

"There,"  she  said;  "and  now  it  is  fin- 
ished. I  am  glad,  for  such  a  letter  is  not 
cheerful  to  write." 

"Nor  to  read,"  murmured  Sceur  Marie- 
Madeleine. 

"I  will  put  it  in  the  post  on  my  way 
back  to  the  hospital.  You  will  be  all 
right  here  alone  to-night?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Sceur  Marie-Made- 
leine. 

"The  candles  are  low,  but  there  are 
more  in  the  drawer  when  it  becomes  time 
to  renew  them.  And  the  woman  down- 
stairs— the  concierge's  wife — promised  to 
bring  you  up  some  supper.  It  is  now  six 
o'clock,  so  she  should  come  shortly.  You 
will  not  be  afraid?" 

"What  is   there   to   fear?"   answered 


Sceur  Marie-Madeleine.  "It  is  not  the 
first  time  I  have  watched  over  the 
dead." 

"Then,  good  night,  my  sister." 

"Good  night.  Do  not  forget  the  let- 
ter." 

"Assuredlv  not.  I  have  it  here  in  my 
robe." 

Sceur  Oecile  knelt  for  an  instant  by  the 
bed,  crossed  herself,  rose  to  her  feet,  and, 
treading  quietly  lest  she  disturb  the  dead, 
left  Sceur  Marie-Madeleine  alone  in  the 
room.  The  flames  of  the  two  candles 
flickered  violently  with  the  opening  and 
closing  of  the  door,  and  a  fold  of  the  sheet 
flapped  in  the  draft.  Then  all  was  quiet 
once  more. 


II 


Sceur  Cecile  posted  the  letter,  but  it 
was  destined  never  to  reach  Sergeant 
Paul  Androuet;  for  at  six  o'clock  Paul, 
with  a  white  bandage  around  his  head, 
was  on  a  train  for  Paris.  That  afternoon 
there  had  been  an  attack  against  a  Ger- 
man trench  in  which  the  1 7 — th  infantry 
played  a  prominent  and  heroic  role.  The 
trench  had  been  captured,  but  it  had  been 
a  red  victory  and  many  of  the  1 7 — th  did 
not  live  to  be  decorated.  Sergeant  An- 
drouet, more  fortunate,  was  promised  a 
citation  in  the  reports,  for  "indomitable 
courage  and  conspicuous  gallantry  in  ac- 
tion." But,  as  if  to  counterbalance  the 
stroke  of  fortune,  a  stray  piece  of  shrapnel 
had  hit  him  on  the  side  of  the  head  long 
after  the  trench  had  been  won. 

Protesting,  he  had  been  led  to  the 
dressing-station  in  the  rear,  the  bit  of 
shrapnel  had  been  extracted  and  his  head 
bound  up.  It  chanced  that  his  colonel 
was  in  the  station  at  the  time. 

"It  is  a  nasty  cut  that  you  have,  my 
friend,"  said  the  colonel. 

"I  do  not  worry,"  answered  Paul. 
"They  have  not  got  me  yet." 

"You  did  well  to-day,"  continued  the 
colonel.  "  How  long  have  you  been  at  the 
front?" 

"Eighteen  months,  I  think,"  said  Paul. 

"Ah  !  Since  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
then?" 

"Yes,  my  colonel." 

"And  does  the  prospect  of  the  hospital 
delight  you?" 
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Paul  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "Good.     You  are  granted,  then,  two 

"It  is  a  question,  I  suppose,  of  but  a  weeks'  leave  to  return  to  Paris.    I  shall 

day  or  two,"  he  said.  attend    to    the   formalities.      One    rests 

"What  is  your  opinion  on  that?"  de-  better  and  recovers  more  rapidly  at  home 


"How  shall  I  begin?  "     Sceur  Mane- Madeleine  hesitated  — Page  164. 


manded  the  colonel,  turning  to  the  sur- 
geon who  had  performed  the  operation. 

"A  week — two  weeks.  It  is  difficult  to 
prophesy  concerning  a  wound  in  the 
head." 

"Precisely,"  agreed  the  colonel.  "Now, 
Sergeant  Androuet,  where  do  you  live — 
where  is  your  home?" 

"In  Paris,"  answered  Paul. 
Vol.  LXIII— 19 


than  in  the  hospital.  It  is  I  who  know  it. 
An  revoir,  my  friend." 

" Au  revoir,  mon  colonel,  et  merci" 
said  Sergeant  Androuet,  and,  the  band- 
aging being  completed,  he  stood  up  and 
saluted. 

He  said  to  himself:  "I  must  be  calm. 
I  must  control  myself.  Otherwise  I  shall 
be  a  baby  and  cry."    But  he  found  that 
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he  was  strangely  weak,  and  in  spite  of 
himself  the  ignominious  tears  came  into 
his  eyes.  The  colonel,  seeing  what  was 
amiss,  turned  abruptly  on  his  heel  and 
left  the  room.  The  surgeon,  with  a  sym- 
pathetic pat  on  the  shoulder,  said: 

"  There,  my  boy,  run  along.  That  train 
to  Paris  will  seem  to  travel  slowly,  hein? 
Journeys  are  long  when  there  is  some  one 
waiting  for  one  at  the  end." 

Paul  smiled  vaguely.  "Yes,"  he  fal- 
tered— "yes,  you  are  right.  ..."  Then 
he  added  in  a  whisper:  "  Colette,  she  will 
be  waiting — yes,  assuredly  she  will  be 
waiting." 

He  staggered  dizzily  from  the  dressing- 
station.  His  head  pained  him — a  dull, 
rhythmical,  pounding  pain  that  kept  time 
to  the  beat  of  the  pulses  in  his  temples. 
The  ground  seemed  not  quite  steady  un- 
der his  feet. 

"I  must  appear  to  be  perfectly  well," 
he  reflected;  "otherwise  they  will  not  let 
me  go.  They  will  send  me  to  the  hospi- 
tal and  then  I  shall  not  see  Colette.  Of 
course,  there  is  really  nothing  the  matter 
with  me — only  a  touch  of  fever,  perhaps, 
from  the  wound.  It  will  pass  in  the 
air." 

Ahead  of  him  was  a  two-mile  walk  to 
the  railway  station — a  walk  at  first  across 
shell-pitted  country  and  then  along  a  road 
which  the  German  artillery  did  not  neg- 
lect. Fortunately  a  passing  ambulance 
caught  him  up  on  this  road  and  offered 
him  a  lift.  He  sat  hunched  up  on  the 
floor  of  the  driver's  seat,  glad  of  the 
opportunity  to  rest  his  head  in  his 
hands. 

"  You  go  to  the  base  hospital  ?  "  queried 
the  driver. 

"No,"  answered  Sergeant  Androuet — ■ 
"No.  I  go  home.  I  go  home — to  Co- 
lette." 

"Veinard!"  said  the  driver  envious-  t 
ly.    "How  long  leave  of  absence  did  they 
give  you?" 

"Two  weeks." 

"H'm.  Two  weeks?  Well,  my  friend, 
in  case  you  can  during  those  two  weeks 
spare  a  minute  from  your  Colette,  will 
you  render  me  a  service?" 

"But  yes." 

"In  the  rue  Taitbout  there  lives  a 
little  woman  called  Blanche — Blanche 
Dorain.    Will  you  go  to  her  some  day  and 


merely  say  that  Henri  is  well  and — ah, 
zutj  you  know  what  to  say !  What  you 
would  have  me  say  to  your  Colette  were 
I  in  your  place.    Will  you  do  that?" 

"Yes — certainly — I  understand." 

"Merci,  mon  vieux.  That  will  give  me 
great  pleasure — and  her  too,  perhaps. 
Sapristi,  one  is  not  always  certain.  .  .  . 
Here  we  are  at  the  station.  Good  God, 
how  content  I  should  be  to  be  going  to 
Paris  with  you!  A  little  dinner  at  the 
Taverne  Tourtel,  hein,  and  two  good 
seats  in  the  balcony  of  the  Olympia ! 
Like  that  one  lives.  Ah,  well,  when  this 
sacred  war  is  over  ...  Au  revoir,  mon 
vieux.    Bonne  chance  /" 

The  train  for  Paris  was  already  made 
up  and  was  on  the  point  of  leaving;  but 
Sergeant  Androuet  managed  to  find  him- 
self a  seat  in  a  compartment  of  the  third 
class,  between  a  priest  and  a  poilu,  who, 
like  Paul  himself,  was  returning  home 
on  a  furlough.  God  knows,  had  it  been 
necessary,  Paul  would  have  lain  uncom- 
plainingly on  the  floor.  Paris  and  Co- 
lette and  two  weeks  of  blessed  rest !  He 
closed  his  eyes  that  he  might  the  better 
conjure  up  her  face.  He  had  the  feeling 
that  if  he  thought  of  nothing  but  her  the 
pain  in  his  head  would  be  soothed  and  the 
everlasting  throbbing  cease,  as,  of  course, 
it  was  going  to  cease  when  actually  she 
should  lay  her  cool  hands  across  his 
brow.  Her  cool  hands — her  cool,  gentle, 
caressing  hands !  And  her  eyes  that, 
when  he  was  with  her,  followed  him  anx- 
iously, as  if  eager  to  anticipate  his  every 
desire.  No  one  had  ever  cared  for  him 
like  that  before ;  no  one,  he  thought,  had 
ever  been  loved  as  he  was  loved  by  Co- 
lette. The  knowledge  of  it  had  given  him 
confidence,  had  caused  him  to  hold  his 
head  high,  had  made  a  man  out  of  him 
who  was  yet  a  boy. 

The  train  stopped  with  a  cruel  jerk  and 
he  lifted  his  head  and  opened  his  eyes. 
He  found  that,  for  some  reason  or  other 
his  vision  was  blurred,  as  if  he  were  look- 
ing through  field-glasses  that  were  not  in 
focus. 

"It  is  the  fever,"  he  reflected,  and 
passed  a  surreptitious  hand  across  his  eyes 
in  a  vain  attempt  to  clear  them.  Then, 
for  he  was  still  fearful  to  appear  ill,  he 
turned  and  addressed  the  priest  as  cheer- 
fully as  possible. 
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" Do  you  know  when  we  may  expect  to        "Yes,"  answered  Paul,  "P  have  not 
arrive  at  Paris  ?  "  he  asked.  been  home  in  eighteen  months — and  there 

The  priest  smiled  slightly.  is  Colette." 


"It  is  a  nasty  cut  that  you  have,  my  friend,"  said  the  colonel. — Page  164. 


"That,"  he  said,  "is  in  the  hands  of 
God.  Also  it  depends  on  how  often  we 
have  to  stop  to  allow  troop  trains  to  pass 
on  their  way  to  the  front.  You  are  im- 
patient?" 


"Your  wife?"  inquired  the  priest  sym- 
pathetically. 

Paul  flushed.  How  senseless  of  him  to 
have  blurted  out  her  name  to  strangers ! 
What  business,  after  all,  was  it  of  theirs? 
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"She  is  to  be  my  wife,"  he  answered 
very  proudly. 

"Excellent!  Permit  me  to  felicitate 
you,  my  son.  She  will  be  rejoiced  to  see 
you;  and  I  am  certain  that  that  head  of 
yours  will  heal  more  rapidly  when  it  is 
she  who  does  the  bandaging.  We  French 
need  God  and  a  woman.  When  we  be- 
lieve in  both  we  become  heroic." 

The  train  started  again,  and  Paul,  mak- 
ing himself  as  comfortable  as  he  could, 
closed  his  eyes  and  slept.  Sheer  physical 
fatigue  had  conquered  the  feverish  wake- 
fulness of  his  mind.  But  from  time  to 
time  his  lips  moved  in  his  sleep  and  the 
priest  and  the  poilu  heard  him  whisper: 
"  Colette  ! "  And  the  priest  and  the  poilu 
looked  at  each  other  and,  understanding, 
smiled  in  sympathy. 


Ill 


The  train  came  clicking  over  the 
switches  into  the  Gare  de  l'Est  at  about 
half  past  eleven  that  night.  Neither  the 
cessation  of  motion  nor  the  unwonted 
clamor  that  poured  in  at  the  opening  of 
the  compartment-door,  sufficed  to  rouse 
Sergeant  Androuet  from  his  heavy  sleep. 
So  the  priest  finally  shook  him  gently  by 
the  arm. 

"We  are  in  Paris,  my  son,"  said  he. 

Paul  opened  vague,  bewildered  eyes. 

"  Is  it  already  the  hour  of  the  attack  ?  " 
he  muttered. 

"No,  no,"  the  priest  reassured  him. 
"  Do  you  not  know  where  you  are  ?  You 
are  in  Paris,  where  there  is  no  more  fight- 
ing.   You  have  only  to  rest." 

"Oh,"  said  Paul.  "I  ask  pardon.  I 
forgot." 

Then,  as  memory  came  back  to  him,  he 
started  eagerly  to  his  feet,  the  glow  of  an- 
ticipation in  his  face. 

"To  be  sure,"  he  said  happily,  "to  be 
sure  !  I  remember  now.  We  are  in  Paris ! 
Ah,  mon  pere,  that  is  wonderful,  is  it  not  ?  " 

But  his  very  eagerness  served  to  delay 
his  departure,  for,  as  he  stood  erect,  a 
great  wave  of  dizziness  swept  over  him 
and  he  was  forced  to  clutch  at  the  priest 
for  support. 

" Doucement,  doucenient"  said  the  lat- 
ter, and  eased  him  into  the  seat.  "You 
must  not  be  in  too  great  haste.  Remem- 
'  ber,  you  have  two  weeks." 


"I  am  better  now,"  said  Paul  after  an 
interval.  "It  is  my  head  that  plays  me 
queer  tricks." 

"Take  my  arm,  then,  down  the  plat- 
form, and  we  shall  see  how  you  are  when 
you  reach  the  street.  Are  you  expecting 
any  one  to  meet  you?    No?" 

"No.  I  did  not  have  time  to  inform 
Colette.  It  was  so  unexpected,  my  de- 
parture. .  .  .  But  she  will  be  at  home, 
waiting  for  me.  Come,  mon  pere,  let  us 
walk  faster.    She  will  be  waiting." 

They  came  out  of  the  station  to  the 
Place  de  Strasbourg,  unlighted  save  by 
a  thin  moon  and  a  dozen  stars.  The  air 
was  cold  and  heavy,  and  filled  with  that 
indefinable  scent  of  the  city. 

"The  good  Paris  air,"  said  Paul, 
breathing  deep.  "Already  I  am  well. 
You  have  been  very  kind,  mon  pere,  but 
now,  you  see,  I  am  quite  myself  again.  I 
go  to  the  Pantheon  district.  Do  you 
come  my  way?" 

The  priest  shook  his  head. 

"No,"  he  replied  dubiously,  "I  go  to- 
ward Les  Batignolles.  But  you  are  sure 
you  need  no  further  help?" 

Paul  laughed — overexcitedly,  perhaps 
a  little  wildly — and  raised  his  arms  in  tri- 
umph. 

"Help?"  he  echoed.  "Do  you  not  see 
that  I  am  strong  !  And  in  a  while  I  shall 
be  twice  as  strong — for  I  go  to  see  Co- 
lette." 

"Then,"  said  the  priest,  "adieu.  And 
may  God  bless  you  both." 

"He  will,"  answered  Paul. 

They  parted,  Paul  following  the  Boule- 
vard de  Strasbourg  and  the  priest  strik- 
ing off  at  the  Boulevard  de  Magenta. 

The  streets  were  almost  deserted — the 
desolate,  hushed  streets  of  a  sleeping  city. 
But  an  occasional  search-light  flashed  a 
strip  of  gold  across  the  sky  to  prove  that 
there  were  some  who  did  not  sleep.  In  a 
near-by  courtyard  a  cat  screamed  hor- 
ribly, like  a  child  crying  in  pain.  At  the 
sound  Paul  stopped,  his  knees  shaking,  all 
his  vaunted  strength  gone  from  him. 

"Nerves,"  he  murmured — "nerves.  I 
must  not  let  that  happen  again.  I  am 
foolish.  I,  who  have  slept  while  the 
Boches  turned  loose  all  their  artillery,  I 
start  and  tremble  because  a  cat  howls  in 
the  night.  .  .  .  Ah,  now  when  my  heart 
starts  to  beat  again  the  pain  comes  back 


When  he  reached  the  Seine  he  was  exhausted.     He  paused  on  the  Quai  .   .  .  — Page  170. 


in  my  head.  That  is  annoying;  I  had  de  Sebastopol.  In  the  Place  des  Arts  et 
thought  myself  rid  of  it."  Metiers  an  agent  de  police  eyed  him  sus- 
He  was  not  rid  of  it.  His  head  burned  piciously  and  then  demanded  his  name 
as  if  some  devil  had  bandaged  it  with  a  and  regiment  and  a  look  at  his  fur- 
fillet  of  hot  steel.     With  an  effort  he  re-  lough. 

sumed  his  march,  now  on  the  Boulevard  "  You  are  out  late,  my  friend,"  he  said, 
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when  these  formalities  had  been  com- 
pleted. 

"Yes,"  answered  Paul,  "I  am  late. 
You  will  pardon  me  if  I  hurry  along." 

When  he  reached  the  Seine  he  was  ex- 
hausted. He  paused  on  the  Quai  and, 
leaning  his  elbows  on  the  stone  balus- 
trade, put  his  face  in  his  hands.  His 
hands  were  very  cold;  or  was  it  his  face 
that  was  very  hot? 

Looking  across  at  the  He  de  la  Cite,  he 
saw  lights  glowing  dimly  through  the 
stained-glass  windows  of  Notre-Dame. 

"I  will  go  in  and  rest  awhile,"  he  said. 
"Otherwise  I  shall  never  be  able  to  reach 
the  rue  Clotilde  and  Colette."  And  then 
he  remembered  the  day  on  which  he  had 
been  called  to  the  colors,  when  he  and 
Colette  had  knelt  in  the  cathedral,  he  en- 
thusiastic and  confident  and  heroic  in 
scarlet  and  blue,  and  she — well,  she  had, 
in  spite  of  herself,  not  been  able  to  share 
all  his  confidence,  and  he  had  caught  her 
crying,  silently  and  secretly.  .  .  . 

It  happened  that  midnight  mass  was 
being  celebrated  in  Notre-Dame — a  quiet, 
solemn  mass,  attended  mostly  by  soldiers 
in  uniform  and  by  women  in  black.  Ser- 
geant Androuet,  with  a  stained  bandage 
around  his  head,  and  his  olive-green  uni- 
form caked  with  mud,  did  not  find  him- 
self out  of  place  in  that  congregation.  He 
fell  into  a  seat  at  the  back  of  the  church, 
near  the  Porte  de  la  Vierge.  Gradually 
the  heavy  odor  of  the  incense  and  the 
monotonous  chanting  of  the  priests  ex- 
erted their  soothing  effects;  a  great  drow- 
siness came  upon  him,  the  lights  grew  dim 
through  his  half-closed  eyes,  his  head  sank 
forward,  his  arms  relaxed  and  drooped  to 
his  sides,  and  he  fell  into  a  deep  sleep — a 
sleep  so  profound  and  so  deep  that  it  was 
akin  to  death.  ... 

He  did  not  know  how  long  it  was  before 
he  was  aroused  by  a  hand  on  his  shoulder. 
He  looked  up,  rubbing  his  blurred  eyes. 
The  cathedral  was  in  darkness,  save  for 
the  lights  on  the  altar,  and  empty,  save 
for  a  few  women  who  had  remained  in  the 
dim  corners  to  pray. 

Once  more  the  hand  pressed  his  shoul- 
der, and  he  got  painfully  to  his  feet. 
Then  he  realized  that  it  was  a  woman  who 
had  aroused  him;  then,  peering  more  ea- 
gerly into  her  face,  he  knew  that  it  was 
Colette. 


"Come,  Paul,"  she  said,  "the  mass  is 
over  and  we  will  go  home." 

"Colette!"  he  whispered— "Colette  !" 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "it  is  I— it  is  Colette, 
come  to  fetch  you  home."  And  she  drew 
his  arm  through  hers  and  led  him,  totter- 
ing and  dazed,  to  the  door.  At  the  font 
she  halted,  dipped  her  hand  in  the  holy 
water  and  offered  it  to  him.  He  touched 
his  fingers  to  it  and  crossed  himself. 

"There,"  she  said,  "that  is  well  done." 

Unconsciously  he  paused,  that  she 
might  perform  the  act  for  herself;  but 
she  shook  her  head  at  him,  smiling  a 
little. 

"No,"  she  said  quietly — "for  me  it  is 
too  late." 

They  went  out  and  down  the  steps. 

The  night  had  cleared,  the  wind  had 
subsided,  and  as  Paul  looked  up  he  saw 
the  stars  reeling  in  the  sky. 

"I  am  very  tired,"  he  said  plaintively, 
like  a  child.  "  I  have  been  a  little  wound- 
ed, Colette,  and  I  am  very  tired.  I  want 
so  much  to  rest." 

"It  is  not  far,  now,"  she  reassured 
him,  "and  when  we  arrive  you  shall 
rest." 

"It  will  be  good  to  rest,"  he 
sighed.  .  .  . 

Slowly,  with  great  difficulty,  they  pro- 
ceeded, he  leaning  heavily  on  her,  she  sup- 
porting him  with  what  seemed  superhu- 
man strength. 

They  crossed  the  Boulevard  Saint  Ger- 
main at  the  Place  Maubert.  They  met  no 
living  thing.  They  were  so  alone  that 
they  might  have  been  crossing  a  desert — 
a  desert  flanked  by  grim,  gray  walls. 

"It  is  not  gay,  your  Paris,"  said  Ser- 
geant Androuet.  And  he  repeated:  "It 
is  not  gay.  Is  it  that  every  one  is 
dead?" 

"Not  every  one,"  she  answered. 

"You  are  still  in  the  rue  Clotilde?" 

She  hesitated,  but  he  did  not  notice  her 
hesitation.  Then  she  said:  "Yes,  you 
will  find  me  in  the  rue  Clotilde." 

"Alone?"  he  inquired. 

She  shook  her  head. 

"There  is  a  sister  with  me — Sceur  Ma- 
rie-Madeleine." 

"You  have  missed  me,  Colette — much? 
—a  little?" 

"Much.  But  I  shall  be  alone  no 
more.  .  .  ." 


■ 


Drawn  by  Frederick  Dorr  Steele. 

"Come,  Paul,"  she  said,  "the  mass  is  over  and  we  will  go  home." — Page  170. 
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IV  Madeleine  opened  her  missal  with  a  sigh. 

Then  hastily  she  put  the  book  aside.    The 

At  half  past  twelve  that  night  Soeur  lodger  had  lurched  to  the  door  and  was 
Marie-Madeleine  rose  from  Colette's  bed-  fumbling  with  the  knob.  She  must  pre- 
side to  renew  the  candles  which  had  for  vent  his  entrance  at  any  cost — it  would  be 
the  second  time  burned  down  to  their  sacrilege  in  this  room  of  the  dead.  .  .  . 
sockets.  She  was  weary  from  the  long  Before  she  could  intervene  the  door 
watch,  and  more  than  once  her  eyes  had  opened  and  a  man  reeled  in — a  man  in 
drooped  over  the  missal,  and  for  a  space  uniform,  with  a  bandage  about  his  head; 
she  had  thought  pityingly  of  the  dead  a  young  man,  not  unhandsome;  a  young 
girl  over  whom  she  was  watching.  She  man  with  glazed  eyes  and  burning  cheeks, 
felt  le  bon  Dieu  would  be  very  kind  to  "You  must  not  enter — "  she  began, 
Colette.  and  pointed  to  the  bed. 

When  she  had  substituted  the  long  can-  Those  dim  eyes  of  his  followed  the  di- 
dles  for  those  that  had  burned  low  and  rection  of  her  hand.  The  man  halted, 
had  resumed  her  chair,  she  heard  the  con-  drew  himself  up  with  his  back  against  the 
cierge's  bell  ring  through  the  quiet  house,  wall,  stood  there  an  instant,  erect,  star- 
Presently,  she  heard  the  click  of  the  open-  ing. 

ing  door — then  a  short  silence.    Then  la-  Then  he  held  out  his  arms  toward  the 

boring  footsteps  on  the  stairs.    She  won-  dead  girl. 

dered  a  little  that  any  lodger  should  be  "Colette!"  he  cried — "Colette!    I  am 

returning  so  late  at  night,  for  at  that  hour  going  home  to  see  you ! " 

the  authorities  did  not  encourage  people  He  fell  to  his  knees,  his  arms  sprawled 

to  be  abroad  who  had  no  business  to  be.  across  the  coverlet.    His  body  shook  with 

The  footsteps  continued  to  ascend,  the  pain  of  breathing.  Then,  quietly,  he 
gropingly,  unsteadily — the  footsteps,  per-  slipped.to  the  floor  and  the  pain  of  breath- 
haps,  of  a  drunken  man.     Sceur  Marie-  ing  ceased. 


RECOMPENSE 

By  Grace  Noll  Crowell 

I  never  have  had  a  look  at  the  sea, 

I  who  would  love  it  so. 

I  never  have  watched  from  the  surf-drenched  shore 

The  brave  ships  come  and  go. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  silent  tides 

Unfailingly  ebb  and  flow. 

But  God  who  is  wise  to  His  children's  needs 

Gives  me  the  wide,  low  plain, 

He  gives  me  the  wondrous,  whispering  grass, 

The  kildee's  sweet  refrain, 

And  my  reed-fringed  pools  are  myriad  seas 

After  the  last  long  rain. 

I  never  have  been  where  the  mountains  stand 

Majestic, — aloof, — apart, 

But  nightly  the  infinite  star -crowned  heights 

Speak  to  my  waiting  heart, 

And  mine  are  the  winds  that  are  mountain-born, 

And  of  seas  they  are  a  part. 
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IV 


AN   UNWELCOME    GUEST 

N  the  road  the  next  mor- 
ning Susan  stopped  ab- 
ruptly and  winked  rapidly, 
angrily.  There  were  tears 
in  her  eyes  again.  More- 
over, she  was  in  an  abnor- 
mal state  which  she  could  only  vaguely 
comprehend.  She  wondered  more  defi- 
nitely than  at  any  previous  time  where 
she  was  trying  to  go — what  she  was  trying 
to  do.  And,  of  course,  this  sort  of  specu- 
lation was  disquieting. 

Something  had  vanished  from  her  mind, 
from  her  purpose.  She  had  been  con- 
tent— almost  happy — stolidly  to  forge 
ahead  during  the  first  days  of  her  flight. 
Now  she  suddenly  realized  that  she  had 
had  no  really  definite  intention  from  the 
beginning,  and  the  discovery  amazed  her. 
She  had  the  disquieting  sense  of  being 
partly  awakened  to  sounds  she  had  never 
heard  before,  to  activities  which  lay  en- 
tirely outside  her  previous  experiences. 
For  example,  her  singing  last  night !  It 
seemed  incredible  that  she  should  have 
tried,  yet  she  had  enjoyed  it — and  the 
others  had  too.  She  must  continue  to 
sing.  It  was  really  nice  to  sing.  She 
must  learn  more  songs,  and  when  she  was 
asked  again  she  must  not  hesitate. 

But  there  were  other  things  in  her  ex- 
periences last  night  which  disturbed  her. 
She  was  coming  face  to  face  with  the  fact 
that  the  domestic  instinct,  especially  in 
women,  is  stronger  than  anything  else, 
and  that  though  restless  souls  may  jour- 
ney far,  buoyed  up  by  love  of  adventure, 
or  mischief,  or  ease,  they  must  always  in 
the  end  long  for  a  hearth,  a  doorsill,  the 
dear  monotony  of  one  fixed  place. 

There  was  much  to  ponder  in  that  new 
picture  of  the  married  state  she  had  seen 

***  A  summary  of  the  preceding  chapters  of   "A  Run- 
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at  the  Stovers'.  Theirs  was  a  wonder- 
ful relationship,  gentle  and  solicitous  and 
enduring.  How  had  it  been  brought 
about?  She  blamed  herself  for  not  re- 
maining with  the  Stovers  as  long  as  they 
were  willing  to  keep  her.  After  the  guests 
had  all  gone  the  night  before  she  had  felt 
that  she  was  in  the  way  in  that  house 
where  long  years  of  joyous  mated  exist- 
ence had  been  celebrated.  The  old  peo- 
ple would  rather  be  alone,  of  course. 

And  so  in  the  morning  she  had  de- 
clared that  she  meant  to  start  on  her  way 
as  soon  as  the  house  was  put  to  rights; 
and  she  had  set  forth  with  a  package  of 
lunch  prepared  for  her  by  Mrs.  Stover, 
and  with  a  sealed  envelope  which  she  had 
been  instructed  not  to  open  until  she  was 
well  on  her  way.  She  had  eaten  part 
of  the  lunch  toward  midday.  She  had 
opened  the  envelope,  too,  and  had  found 
that  it  contained  a  bank-note  and  a  letter 
of  thanks  for  the  services  she  had  ren- 
dered and  the  gifts  she  had  bestowed. 

She  had  been  deeply  touched  by  that 
letter.  She  had  never  won  such  honest, 
hearty  affection  before.  It  was  while  she 
dwelt  upon  this  fact  that  she  found  her 
eyes  brimming  with  tears. 

"What  I  felt  there  I'll  always  feel," 
she  mused.  "Nobody  wants  a  strange 
woman  on  their  hands."  It  dawned 
upon  her  then  that  she  must  thereafter 
represent  herself  not  as  a  footloose  crea- 
ture tramping  aimlessly,  but  as  a  woman 
alone  in  the  world  and  in  need  of  employ- 
ment. 

She  thought  of  dressmaking,  and  it 
seemed  to  her  that  many  of  the  country 
women  might  be  willing  to  give  her  em- 
ployment as  a  seamstress  for  a  day  or 
two,  or  perhaps  a  week.  Then  she  re- 
flected resentfully  that  she  might  have 
done  sewing  back  in  Pleasant  Lane  but 
for  the  fact  that  she  had  not  cared  for 
that  kind  of  work,  beyond  making  her 
own  garments.  No,  she  had  not  come 
into  the  country  to  sew.    If  she  had  meant 
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to  do  that  she  might  as  well  have  remained  was  aware  of  a  picture,  or  of  pictures, 

with  Herkimer.  which  stretched  before  her.     Not  at  all 

And  having   arrived   at  Herkimer  in  the  picture  of  her  dreams,  yet  quite  an 

her  reflections  she  continued  to  think  of  arresting  scene.     On  one  hand  the  re- 

him  aimlessly  throughout  the  afternoon,  mains  of  a  rail  fence  lay  slowly  decaying 

When  the  day  began  to  wane  she  could  and  inviting  the  encroachments  of  vege- 

scarcely  get  him  out  of  her  mind,  though  tation  which  grew  but  sparsely  in  the 

she  tried  rather  impatiently  to  do  so.  vast  worn-out  field  beyond.    At  the  outer 

This  was  the  time  of  day  he  would  be  bounds   of   this   field   ran   another   rail 

coming  home,  she  realized.     He  would  fence — this  one  being  in  better  repair; 

have  very  little  to  say  to  her,  because  he  and  beyond  it  there  were  farm  lands  and 

would  be  tired.    Susan  felt  a  wave  of  re-  a  farmhouse  with  outhouses.      Far  be- 

morse  pass  over  her  as  she  thought  of  his  yond,  the  blue  haze  clinging  to  distant 

being  tired.     She  had  never  made  that  mountains  was  visible, 

excuse  for  him  as  long  as  she  had  lived  It  was  an  eye-filling  scene,  taken  all  in 

with  him.    And  he  would  be  going  out  for  all,  but  Susan  was  depressed  rather  than 

a  pitcher  of  beer  while  she  put  the  steak  elated,  because  she  received  the  impres- 

in  the  pan.    He  would  offer  her  a  glass,  sion  that  nature,  like  the  people  she  had 

He  had  always  done  that.    She  wondered  always  known,  was  sometimes  sad  and 

why  life  had  seemed  so  unbearable,  after  impoverished.     The  countless  acres  be- 

all.  fore  here  were  unfruitful,  save  for  sassa- 

Susan  did  not  admit  that  she  had  done  fras  and  persimmon  bushes,  which  seemed 
wrong  in  running  away.  She  did  not  be-  to  cling  to  life  the  more  stubbornly  be- 
lieve that  she  had  done  wrong.  But  she  cause  nobody  noted  their  presence  or  de- 
regretted  that  the  life  she  had  led  had  sired  them. 

seemed  so  dreary,  when  in  fact,  now  that  In  the  opposite  direction  from  that  in 
she  looked  back  at  it,  it  might  have  been  which  she  had  been  gazing  she  beheld 
acceptable  enough  if  she  and  Herkimer  what  promised  to  be  a  slightly  less  de- 
had  only  known  how  to  make  it  so.  And  pressing  view.  Blackberry-bushes,  with 
whatever  its  drawbacks  had  been  there  their  crown  of  snowy  bloom,  hung  heavily 
had  been  somebody  who  belonged  to  her  over  a  rail  fence  which  was  quite  old  but 
— in  part  or  in  theory.  And  there  had  still  serviceable.  Beyond  this  fence  the 
been  comforts.  Besides,  there  were  the  land  declined  through  an  abandoned  farm 
noises.  Susan  felt  that  she  could  rejoice  of  large  dimensions.  At  a  distance  an- 
no w  at  the  sound  of  a  stake-wagon  cient  apple  and  peach  trees  leaned  in  a 
rumbling  over  cobblestones,  and  street-  common  direction  as  if  they  had  been 
cars  with  flat  wheels,  and  children  scream-  trying  for  half  a  century  to  lie  down  and 
ing  in  ecstacy  or  anger.  And  the  sound  be  done  with  the  burdens  which  the  sea- 
of  Herkimer's  step  on  the  stairs  !  .  .  .  sons  brought  to  them.    Still  farther  away 

Ah,  that  last  thought  brought  her  to  an  unkempt  plum  thicket  stood.    Beyond 

her  senses.    It  helped  her.    She  recalled  this  a  narrow  path,  like  a  faded  ribbon, 

the  wretchedness  of  listening  for  that  step  stretched  away  to  the  back  door  of  a 

hours  and  hours  before  it  sounded,  while  cabin.     A  great  chimney  stood  at  one 

other  feet  awoke  the  echoes  of  the  empty  end  of  the  cabin,  and  presently  Susan 

street.     Nothing  in  her  present  loneli-  noticed  that  from  the  top  of  this,  in  odd 

ness,  in  the  present  stillness,  matched  the  contradistinction  from  all  the  other  as- 

dreariness  of  those  hours  of  waiting,  which  pects  of  the  scene,  a  faint  blue  column  of 

had  also  been  hours  of  humiliation.  Now  smoke  ascending  to  the  sky  proclaimed 

she  relied  upon  no  one,  suffering  doubts  the  presence  of  life, 

and  fears — because  now  there  was  no  one  And  over  all  this  pensively  eloquent 

to  rely  upon.  landscape  the  golden  afternoon  light  hung 

uI'm  going  on,"   she  concluded.     ktI  tremulously,  dreamily, 

must  get  used  to  going  on,  forever.     I  Susan  wished  there  hadn't  been  any 

must  even  refuse  to  look  back."  smoke.     She  could  scarcely  picture  the 

She  followed  the  yellow  road  until  she  manner  of  life  of  the  people  who  lived  in 

came  to  a  little  eminence,  and  here  she  the  cabin,  away  over  there  off  the  high- 
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way;  but  at  least  they  were  human  be- 
ings who  had  to  combat  hunger  and  cold 
and  poverty,  and  bear  the  wounds  which 
one  inflicted  upon  another;  and  so  they 
could  not  be  quite  different  from  her 
after  all.  And  to  live  in  such  a  place  al- 
ways, alone !  The  sight  of  the  thin  col- 
umn of  smoke,  which  betokened  the 
presence  of  others,  made  her  feel  doubly 
forlorn. 

The  sun  was  setting  beyond  that  dis- 
tant cabin;  it  had  got  beyond  the  branches 
of  a  group  of  sheltering  oaks  which  held 
out  gaunt  hands  in  solemn  benediction 
above  the  humble  roof-tree.  And  near 
to  Susan,  in  the  blackberry  hedge,  birds 
of  a  species  quite  unknown  to  her  began 
to  chirp  soft,  descending  notes  which  were 
partly  muffled  in  their  throats.  They 
were  actually  getting  ready  to  go  to 
sleep  at  this  hour !  And  Susan  wished 
she  might  hear  the  militant,  intemperate 
noise  of  sparrows,  who  never  thought  of 
sleeping  until  it  was  almost  too  dark  to 
find  their  way  home  and  who  seemed  to 
protest  violently  against  nature  for  re- 
quiring them  to  go  to  bed  at  all. 

Susan  felt  really  contemptuous  toward 
these  country  birds,  that  sang  in  muffled 
voices  in  the  evening,  as  if  they  had  the 
greatest  respect  for  nightfall — as  if  they 
were  too  prudish  to  be  caught  out  after 
dark! 

She  hurried  on  her  way.  She  had 
paused  and  dreamed  too  long.  She  was 
in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  hopelessly  dis.- 
gusted,  and  her  legs  ached.  She  reflected 
that  she  should  have  acted  more  wisely 
than  she  had  done  in  stopping  and  making 
comparisons.  Permitting  her  thoughts 
to  travel  backward  was  a  mistake,  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  it  was  now 
clearly  too  late  to  permit  her  feet  to 
travel  backward.  The  city  was  lost  to 
her  now.  Herkimer  would  be  sure  to 
laugh  at  her  if  she  were  to  ask  to  resume 
her  old  position  in  his  house — or  in  his 
room.  Perhaps  he  had  moved.  At  any 
rate  he  would  have  become  used  to  hav- 
ing the  landlady  make  his  bed  and  tidy 
the  room  for  him,  and  perhaps  he  would 
have  acquired  the  habit  of  taking  his 
meals  in  the  restaurant  around  in  the  next 
block.  Perhaps  he  was  much  pleased  with 
the  change ! 

.  .  .  She  became  alarmed  at  the  length 


of  time  it  took  her  to  reach  the  next 
house.  She  had  really  been  very  indis- 
creet in  tarrying  so  long.  Suppose  she 
should  be  refused  accommodations  in  the 
first  house  she  reached?  It  might  be 
miles  to  the  next  one  beyond.  Why  had 
she  not  allowed  herself  time  to  go  far- 
ther on  in  the  event  of  a  refusal? 

It  was  almost  dark  when  she  turned  a 
bend  in  the  road  and  came  upon  a  flock 
of  geese  which  set  up  a  great  cry  at  sight 
of  her;  and  there  was  a  house — a  fairly 
pretentious-appearing  dwelling. 

She  opened  the  gate  and  trudged 
wearily  up  the  walk.  Before  her  there 
was  a  porch,  half  overrun  by  climbing 
vines;  and  on  either  side  of  the  porch 
there  were  windows,  lending  to  the  house 
the  appearance  of  a  grotesque  creature, 
regarding  her  with  cold,  unfriendly  eyes. 

Her  sigh,  as  she  stepped  up  to  the 
porch,  was  a  kind  of  prayer.  She  knocked 
at  the  open  door. 

There  was  no  one  in  sight,  and  while 
she  waited  she  looked  into  the  narrow 
hall  and  farther  into  the  room  on  the 
left,  which  she  recognized  as  the  sitting- 
room.  She  could  see,  dimly,  a  centre- 
table  cover  of  green  plush,  embellished 
with  heavy  pink  roses  in  silk.  Beyond 
the  table  the  end  of  a  bed  was  visible — 
an  immaculate  bed,  the  chief  purpose  of 
which  was  doubtless  to  serve  as  an  orna- 
ment. 

Then  she  heard  movements  in  a  back 
room — the  kitchen,  more  than  likely.  A 
woman  leaned  out  into  the  hall,  pre- 
senting only  the  upper  part  of  her  body 
to  the  visitor's  view.  She  was  wiping  a 
dish.  She  emerged,  as  though  reluctantly, 
and  came  forward. 

"Good  evening,"  was  Susan's  greeting. 
There  was  a  note  of  perfectly  factitious 
cheerfulness  in  her  voice. 

The  woman  kept  her  place  stolidly, 
and  then  came  forward  the  better  to  see 
who  the  intruder  was.  "Oh!"  she  ex- 
claimed finally,  "it's  Mrs.  Herkimer!" 
The  words  were  spoken  with  a  degree  of 
misgiving  which  increased  with  every 
syllable. 

Susan  recognized  her  then  as  one  of 
the  women  who  had  attended  Mrs.  Sto- 
ver's party  the  night  before.  Shorn  of 
company  raiment  and  manner  she  was  a 
decidedly  forbidding-looking  person. 
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"Yes,"  admitted  Susan.  "I  can't  call 
your  name.  I  hope  you'll  excuse  me. 
There  were  so  many  ..." 

"That's  all  right.  Edmonson.  Will 
you  come  in?"  She  asked  this,  quite 
plainly,  as  a  mere  formality. 

"Thank  you.  You  see,  I  wanted  to 
ask  you  if  I  could  get  accommodations 
for  the  night." 

As  Susan  had  come  to  the  point  di- 
rectly she  forced  the  other  woman  to 
do  so. 

"Why,  I  don't  know.  What  made 
vou  leave  Mrs.  Stover's?" 

Susan  was  pained  by  this  putting  up 
of  barriers.  She  believed  she  had  made 
a  very  good  impression  at  Mrs.  Stover's. 
She  had  an  idea  that  this  woman,  recog- 
nizing her,  would  be  very  glad  to  have 
her  stay.  "I  only  stopped  there  one 
night,  too,"  she  said.  "I  mean,  I  only 
want  to  stop  here  one  night.  You  see, 
I'm  travelling." 

"Sit  down,"  said  Mrs.  Edmonson,  as 
if  she  were  bringing  charges  against 
Susan.  For  herself  she  chose  a  substantial 
rocking-chair  from  the  back  of  which  a 
"tidy"  was  precariously  suspended.  She 
began  to  rock  with  a  degree  of  industry 
which  somehow  boded  warfare.  The 
sitting-room  into  which  she  had  led  Susan 
became  a  kind  of  inquisition  chamber. 
"Travelling?"  she  repeated,  in  a  tone 
implying  doubt. 

"Why,  yes,"  said  Susan. 

"  Where  to  ?  "  Mrs.  Edmonson's  down- 
right manner  was  most  disconcerting. 

Susan  tried  very  hard  to  think  coher- 
ently. She  had  an  inspiration.  "Clear 
across  the  State,"  she  said. 

"Where  from?"  The  high-pitched 
voice  accented  each  syllable. 

Susan  gasped  a  little,  yet  she  answered 
this  question  promptly  and  simply. 
Then  she  tried  to  take  the  conversation 
away  from  Mrs.  Edmonson,  that  it  might 
be  made  less  rude  and  disconcerting. 
"I'm  acting  as  an  agent,"  she  said  pleas- 
antly and  with  as  much  persuasion  as  she 
could  put  into  her  tone.  "As  you  know, 
of  course,  women  are  being  employed 
more  and  more  as  agents."  She  paused 
to  decide  just  what  kind  of  an  agent  it 
would  be  best  for  her  to  be.  After  all, 
there  didn't  seem  to  be  any  other  plau- 
sible representation  she  could  have  made. 


She  wished  Mrs.  Edmonson  would  quit 
rocking  so  violently.  With  each  backward 
and  forward  movement  of  her  chair  her 
hostess  was  advancing,  and  her  features 
seemed  more  menacing,  as  if  she  were 
inching  herself  forward  with  the  design 
of  hurling  herself  at  her  visitor  when  she 
had  attained  a  position  from  which  she 
could  spring  to  advantage. 

"My  firm,"  continued  Susan,  thanking 
her  stars  that  her  tongue  was  becoming 
reasonably  loose,  "wants  me  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  the  people  throughout  this 
section;  that  is,  just  to  study  their  ways 
of  living.  They — they  mean  to  introduce 
their  goods  on  a  big  scale  later  when  I 
make  my  report."  She  finished  gladly, 
as  if  she  had  taken  the  last  of  a  series  of 
hurdles. 

Mrs.  Edmonson  stopped  rocking. 
"There  was  a  woman,"  she  said,  "that 
came  along  here  when  I  was  a  little  girl. 
She  said  she  was  walking  on  a  wager.  I 
don't  believe  in  betting,  myself." 

"No,  indeed!"  agreed  Susan  cheer- 
fully, as  if  the  other  woman's  remark 
had  been  wholly  or  even  singularly  perti- 
nent. "No,  I'm  walking  because  it's 
part  of  my  work." 

"What  I  don't  understand,"  continued 
Mrs.  Edmonson,  "is  why  your  people 
don't  send  out  a  man  in  a  carriage." 

"That  was  the  old  way,"  admitted 
Susan.  "They  think  they  have  a  better 
way  now.  You  know  there  are  so  many 
things  men  don't  see." 

"My  idea  is  that  they  see  all  there's 
any  call  for  them  to  see,  and  that  women 
mostly  see  a  good  deal  more." 

From  Susan's  perplexed  face  you  might 
have  drawn  the  conclusion  that  she  sud- 
denly had  doubts  as  to  her  fitness  to  be 
an  agent;  but  she  declared  with  dogged- 
ness:  "Anyway,  they've  decided  to  try 
me."  She  was  becoming  more  uncomfort- 
able every  minute. 

Mrs.  Edmonson  shook  her  head  dubi- 
ously. "I  don't  know  that  I  see  any 
sense  in  that,"  she  said.  "Still,  you'll 
have  to  stay  here  now.  I  don't  see  that 
you've  left  me  any  choice.  It's  three 
miles  to  Quitman,  and  over  a  mile  to 
Henderson's  place,  even  if  they  could 
take  care  of  you  any  better  than  I  can. 
It's  nearly  dark  now." 

"I  mean  to  pay — of  course,"  ventured 
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Susan,  prompted  by  the  ungraciousness 
of  the  other's  tone. 

"I'm  not  thinking  about  that.  But  I 
usually  know  who's  going  to  spend  the 
night  in  my  own  house.  I  guess  you'll 
have  to  take  this  room  we're  in." 


V 


WITHOUT  KNOCKING 

Mrs.  Edmonson  lighted  the  lamp — a 
hideously  ornate  thing  with  maximum 
dimensions  and  a  minimum  capacity  for 
illumination.  "I  suppose  I  needn't  ask 
you  to  make  yourself  at  home,"  she  said, 
inspecting  the  burnt  match  intently. 
Then  in  a  tone  which  implied  that  she 
disapproved  of  all  idlers  she  added: 
"I've  got  to  see  about  getting  supper 
ready."  There  was  unmistakable  re- 
sentment in  her  manner  as  she  went 
away. 

Susan's  cheeks  burnt  and  she  had  half 
a  mind  to  take  to  the  road  again  and  go 
farther,  no  matter  how  far  it  might  be  to 
the  next  stopping-place.  Still,  she  had 
greatly  handicapped  herself  by  loitering 
a  good  part  of  the  afternoon  and  she 
shrank  from  the  lonely  road  at  night. 
She  had  come  into  a  region  where  but 
little  of  the  land  was  tilled  and  where 
fences  appeared  along  the  way  only  at 
long  intervals.  Gnarled,  somewhat  dwarf 
forests,  made  dense  by  undergrowth,  con- 
stituted the  predominating  feature  of  the 
landscape  on  every  hand  along  much  of 
the  road  in  this  section,  and  these  unin- 
viting surroundings  were  bad  enough  even 
when  the  sun  shone. 

"Besides,"  mused  Susan,  "her  bark 
is  maybe  a  good  deal  worse  than  her  bite. 
And  I'm  not  asking  for  anything  so  un- 
reasonable. She'll  be  paid  for  whatever 
trouble  I  put  her  to.  I  can't  see  why 
she's  so  disagreeable." 

It  seemed  to  her  that  country  people 
ought  to  welcome  the  diversion  of  har- 
boring a  stranger  occasionally — a  wholly 
unobjectionable  stranger,  at  least.  "I 
guess  she's  just  ignorant,"  was  her  final 
conclusion ;  and  after  she  had  set  up  this 
hypothesis  she  found  that  many  of  her 
misgivings  had  vanished. 

Indeed,  the  clouds  seemed  to  have 
thinned  considerably  when  supper  was 


announced.  Susan  was  almost  cheerfully 
summoned,  after  she  had  spent  half  an 
hour  examining  the  family  photograph- 
album.  So  occupied,  she  had  been  mind- 
ful from  time  to  time  of  the  cheerful 
noises  of  feet  stamping  on  the  back  porch 
and  of  savory  odors  which  drifted  to  her 
from  the  kitchen. 

The  Edmonson  family  proved  to  con- 
sist of  husband  and  wife  and  a  grown  son. 
There  was  also  a  hired  hand  who  was 
treated  much  like  one  of  the  family.  At 
the  table  Susan  was  given  a  place  between 
Mrs.  Edmonson  and  the  hired  hand.  The 
son  sat  opposite  her;  Mr.  Edmonson  sat 
opposite  his  wife. 

"I  suppose,"  remarked  Mrs.  Edmon- 
son, as  she  made  a  preparatory  clatter 
with  knives  and  forks,  "you  have  a  lot 
of  interesting  experiences,  going  foot-loose 
about  the  country.  I  don't  know  but 
what  I'd  like  it  myself,  though  I  think  I'd 
stay  a  little  nearer  the  towns,  for  fear  I 
might  get  sick  or  something,  and  so 
there'd  be  more  to  see." 

"You  wouldn't  find  it  very  pleasant, 
I'm  afraid,"  ventured  Susan,  unconscious 
that  her  words  were  a  confession  of  de- 
feat. "As  for  the  towns — "  She  caught 
herself.  She  was  going  to  say  that  her 
whole  aim  was  to  get  away  from  the 
towns;  but  this,  she  realized,  would  re- 
quire explanations  which  she  would  not 
like  to  give.  "You  see,"  she  continued, 
"the  firm  I'm  'working  for  thought  I 
ought  to  get  quite  out  into  the  country." 
She  reflected  a  moment.  She  realized 
that  she  had  no  idea  how  far  she  might 
be  from  a  town  of  any  consequence.  She 
thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  know. 
"How  far  are  you  here  from — from 
town?"  she  asked. 

"It's  thirty  miles  either  way — that  is, 
to  Smith  City  or  Higginsville.  They've 
always  been  the  nearest  railroad  towns. 
But  we're  expecting  Horseshoe  to  boom 
now,  since  they've  got  a  railroad  there." 

Susan  was  quite  at  sea,  but  she  tried  to 
seem  interested.  "That  will  be  nice,  I 
should  think,"  she  said.  "I  suppose 
Horseshoe  is  nearer?" 

Mrs.  Edmonson  regarded  her  witli 
lifted  brows.  "Don't  you  know  that  the 
road  from  Stover's  place  by  here  leads 
direct  to  Horseshoe,  and  that  it's  only  a 
few  miles  farther  on?" 
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"I  don't  believe  I  did." 

"Haven't  you  got  a  map,  or  anything? 
How  do  you  know  where  you're  going?" 

"I  suppose  I  must  have  known  about 
Horseshoe  and  forgotten,"  was  Susan's 
evasive  answer. 

At  this  juncture  Mr.  Edmonson 
thought  of  something  to  say.  He  and  his 
son  and  the  hired  hand  had  been  stolidly 
bending  over  their  plates  up  to  this  mo- 
ment. The  presence  of  the  strange  wo- 
man had  embarrassed  them,  but  it  had 
not  interfered  with  their  ravenous  ap- 
petites. Susan  had  scarcely  seen  them, 
since  they  sat  in  almost  crouching  atti- 
tudes.    Besides,  the  light  was  very  bad. 

"I  allow,"  remarked  the  man  of  the 
house,  "you  wouldn't  care  to  spend  much 
time  around  towns  where  they  have  rail- 
roads, anyhow.  It  probably  wouldn't  be 
safe,  carrying  jewelry  around  near  such 
towns,  where  all  the  tramps  are." 

Susan  looked  perplexed  by  that  allusion 
to  the  jewelry. 

"Mrs.  Stover  told  us,"  explained  Mrs. 
Edmonson. 

"Oh,  yes.  Well,  I  don't  carry  any- 
thing really  valuable.  And  I  never  gave 
much  thought  to  tramps.  I've  never 
seen  any  since  I  left — since  I've  been  on 
my  trip.  I  thought  they  stayed  around 
the  cities  mostly."  In  her  mind  she  re- 
volved this  new  idea  which  had  to  do 
with  tramps.  "Where  do  they  go?"  she 
asked  presently. 

Mrs.  Edmonson  replied  to  this:  "Just 
now  they're  going  north.  Next  fall  you'll 
find  them  going  south,  like  you're  going." 

For  a  brief  interval  Susan  swallowed 
with  difficulty.  Why  had  she  never 
thought  of  tramps?  She  might  have 
known  that  they  too  grew  weary  of  the 
city  sometimes. 

Mrs.  Edmonson  noted  her  uneasiness. 
As  a  woman  representing  orderliness  and 
the  domestic  virtues  it  seemed  to  her  that 
it  might  be  a  very  good  thing  to  contrib- 
ute to  her  guest's  misgivings.  "I  don't 
know  that  it's  much  better  along  this 
way,"  she  said.  "You'll  find  tramps 
everywhere."  Then  in  a  deeply  impres- 
sive voice  she  added:  "You  never  heard 
about  the  Wells  murder,  did  you?"  She 
spoke  as  if  she  were  referring  to  a  classic 
event. 

"I  think  not,"  admitted  Susan. 

"Well,  I  think  I'd  better  tell  you  about 


that,  for  your  own  good  maybe.  Old 
man  Wells  lived  in  a  cabin  all  by  himself 
on  the  Horseshoe  road — between  Horse- 
shoe and  here.  His  house  stood  in  a 
little  patch  of  woods.  One  day  when  the 
door  was  left  shut  all  day  somebody 
driving  by  went  in  to  see  what  was  the 
matter.  They  couldn't  find  him.  They 
searched  everywhere.  Finally  they  found 
a  fresh  mound  of  earth  in  a  woods-patch 
behind  the  house.    He  was  buried  there." 

When  Susan  looked  at  her,  waiting  for 
the  rest  of  it,  Mrs.  Edmonson  leaned 
toward  her  tragically.  " Tramps  /"  she 
said. 

"Mercy!"  exclaimed  Susan. 

"I  don't  know  if  that's  the  kind  of 
thing  to  talk  about  at  the  table,"  com- 
mented the  son  of  the  house,  after  an 
interval  of  silence.  With  an  effort  he  ■ 
lifted  his  eyes  to  Susan's,  as  if  in  quest 
of  approval. 

"Ain't  it?"  was  Mrs.  Edmonson's  re- 
sentful response.  "Well,  if  my  talk  ever 
checked  your  appetite  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, I  hadn't  noticed  it  yet." 

At  this  the  hired  man  recognized  his 
opportunity  and  laughed  somewhat  bois- 
terously, though  he  became  suddenly 
quiet  when  nobody  followed  his  lead. 
Evidently  the  Edmonsons  were  people 
who  never  laughed,  and  as  for  Susan  she 
did  not  forget  that  she  was  a  stranger. 
Besides,  she  did  not  feel  like  laughing.  A 
combination  of  things  tended  strongly  to 
weigh  her  spirits  down.  Mrs.  Edmon- 
son's tragic  little  tale  had  not  been  with- 
out its  effect;  but  more  potent  than  the 
story  of  murder  was  the  realization  that 
life  could  be  horribly  sordid  and  mean, 
even  in  the  country.  She  had  never  real- 
ized that  people  could  live  such  ugly  lives 
as  the  Edmonsons  lived.  Existence  with 
Herkimer  in  a  single  room  was  a  gay  and 
elegant  thing  compared  to  this.  It  was 
not  alone  that  these  people  were  almost 
bestial  in  appearance  and  manner;  but 
outdoor  influences  seemed  to  be  entering 
the  house  and  making  the  very  atmos- 
phere oppressive  and  evil. 

The  night  of  the  country  had  set  in 
and  an  almost  sinister  silence  was  merely 
accentuated  by  the  scattered,  spiritless 
sounds:  the  voices  of  insects  and  other 
creatures  wholly  unknown  to  the  woman 
of  the  city.  Somewhere  within  the  room 
a  cricket  chirped  intermittently,  receiv- 
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ing  faint  answers  from  another  of  its  kind 
under  the  floor  or  outside  the  walls. 
Somewhere,  seemingly  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, a  dog  howled.  Through  the  open 
window  the  black  wall  of  the  night  arose 
unrelieved. 

The  lamp  on  the  table  was  failing  slow- 
ly, as  if  from  want  of  oil;  and  the  table 
began  to  present  the  depressing  aspects 
of  a  desire  that  has  been  violently  grati- 
fied. The  Edmonsons,  with  the  exception 
of  the  mistress  of  the  house,  seemed  to  be 
yielding  to  a  condition  verging  upon  tor- 
por. 

Mrs.  Edmonson's  stolid  vitality  seemed 
unabated.  She  caught  Susan's  eye 
through  the  gloom  and  found  new  in- 
spiration. "And  there  wasn't  anything 
so  terrible  in  the  Wells  murder,"  she  con- 
tinued, "as  there  was  in  the  death  of  old 
man  Darden." 

She  leaned  forward  and  turned  the 
wick  of  the  lamp  far  down,  and  then  only 
partly  raised  it.  The  fading  flame  grew 
stronger  for  a  moment  and  then  began  to 
decline  again. 

"  Creek,  creek  ! "  shrilled  the  insect  near 
by.    It  seemed  to  be  coming  nearer. 

"Old  man  Darden,"  resumed  Mrs.  Ed- 
monson, "was  the  blacksmith's  helper 
over  in  Quitman.  He  used  to  have  a  jug 
of  whiskey  brought  over  from  Smith  City 
nearly  every  day.  As  often  as  he  could, 
anyway.  A  lot  of  Quitman  men  used  to 
get  a  jug  once  in  a  while,  mostly  around 
Christmas.  But  old  man  Darden  never 
waited  for  anything  special.  Well,  at  last 
he  went  whiskey-crazy.  One  night  he 
went  running  through  the  street,  yelling 
that  something  was  after  him.  People 
rushed  out  of  the  houses  and  saw  him  dis- 
appear up  the  hill,  in  the  direction  of  the 
blacksmith-shop.  They  followed  after — 
men,  women,  and  children.  Dogs,  too. 
The  blacksmith  himself  was  along.  They 
thought  the  old  man  would  go  to  the 
blacksmith-shop;  but  when  they  got 
there  he  wasn't  to  be  seen,  and  every- 
thing was  quiet.  'The  door's  locked,  just 
as  I  left  it/  said  the  blacksmith.  'He 
couldn't  get  in  there.'  There  was  a  pad- 
lock which  you  had  to  open  from  the  out- 
side. Well,  they  hunted  way  into  the 
night  for  the  old  man,  because  they  knew 
he  was  in  distress.  People  liked  him  when 
he  was  sober.  But  they  couldn't  find 
him.    The  next  morning  the  blacksmith 


went  to  work.  He  unlocked  the  padlock 
and  opened  the  door.  Not  a  thing  had 
been  disturbed,  not  a  board  moved.  But 
there  by  the  forge  lay  old  man  Darden — 
dead.  There  wasn't  any  other  door  to  the 
place  nor  a  window.  To  this  day  nobody 
knows  how  he  got  into  the  shop." 

Susan's  logical  mind  had  been  antici- 
pating the  pointing  of  a  moral.  Now  she 
frowned  in  perplexity.  She  did  not  un- 
derstand. "Was  it  tramps  again?"  she 
asked. 

Mrs.  Edmonson  did  not  deign  to  an- 
swer this,  and  a  heavy  silence  ensued. 
"Creek,  creek!"  shrilled  the  cricket,  al- 
most under  Susan's  chair.  Out  of  the 
lifeless  night  the  long,  faint  wail  of  the 
dog  arose.  The. flame  of  the  lamp  was 
leaping  at  intervals,  near  to  death. 

Susan  felt  chilled.  She  glanced  from 
one  face  to  another,  expecting  to  find  fear 
or  mystery  stamped  on  all  of  them.  Mr. 
Edmonson  was  slightly  nodding,  and 
Susan  noted  that  his  hair  thinned  to  com- 
plete baldness  at  his  crown.  The  son  of 
the  house  merely  looked  weary,  perhaps 
discouraged.  But  in  the  eyes  of  the  hired 
hand  Susan  surprised  a  look  which  fright- 
ened her.  The  man  was  regarding  her 
evilly,  she  thought.  He  looked  away 
guiltily  when  Susan's  eyes  met  his. 

"Well,  'early  to  bed'—"  sighed  Mrs. 
Edmonson,  pushing  her  chair  back  from 
the  table.  The  others  followed  her  ex- 
ample. 

"Couldn't  I  help  you?"  inquired  Su- 
san. She  tried  very  hard  to  speak  cheer- 
fully. 

"Oh,  no.  The  light  doesn't  seem  very 
good.  I  can  clean  up  just  by  going 
through  the  motions.  And  I  expect 
you're  tired." 

In  her  room,  a  few  minutes  later,  Susan 
thought  with  sudden,  appalling  homesick- 
ness of  the  city.  There  the  hours  of  labor 
would  be  over  now;  but  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  and  women  would  be 
on  the  streets,  and  there  would  be  a  mil- 
lion lights.  People  would  be  coming  and 
going  in  every  direction,  on  every  thor- 
oughfare. The  children  would  be  playing 
under  the  street-lamps  in  Pleasant  Lane. 
Everywhere  street-cars  would  be  passing 
almost  in  a  procession  and  each  would  be 
packed  with  human  beings. 

She  had  no  definite  regrets;    but  she 
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longed  for  the  familiar  turmoil,  for  just  a 
little  while  at  least.  The  country,  typi- 
fied by  the  spot  which  she  inhabited  for 
the  moment,  seemed  terrible  in  its  lone- 
someness  and  silence.  Her  mind  dwelt 
upon  those  legends  of  men  who  had  mys- 
teriously died.     She  felt  very  unhappy. 

Even  after  she  had  extinguished  the 
light  and  pulled  the  clammy  bedclothes 
up  about  her  shoulders,  and  after  the 
somewhat  reassuring  sounds  in  the  rooms 
near  her  had  all  died,  she  continued  to 
think  of  the  city  and  of  Pleasant  Lane — 
and  of  Herkimer. 

When  she  no  longer  thought  of  them 
she  dreamed  of  them;  and  in  her  dreams 
the  city  was  a  circular  realm  of  light,  with 
chaos  and  shadows  and  lost  souls  outside 
the  shining  circle.  Then  even  her  dreams 
abandoned  her  and  she  slept  the  sleep  of 
those  who  are  physically  overtaxed. 

She  did  not  know  how  long  she  had 
lain  in  heavy  slumber;  but  late  in  the 
night  (as  she  felt  certain  it  must  be)  she 
became  partly  conscious,  and  realized 
that  something  was  happening  in  her 
room.  She  heard  stealthy  noises — or  per- 
haps it  would  be  quite  as  accurate  to  say 
that  she  sensed  a  presence  near  by. 

Her  eyes  had  become  used  to  the  ex- 
treme darkness  in  the  room;  therefore 
she  could  perceive  that  her  door  was 
partly  ajar.  She  was  quite  sure  that  she 
had  closed  it  before  going  to  bed.  She 
remembered,  because  she  had  noted  at 
the  time  that  it  had  neither  lock  nor  bolt. 

Was  the  door  really  partly  open  and 
being  gradually  pushed  farther  open,  or 
were  her  eyes  deceiving  her? 

Uncertainty  was  put  to  flight.  Out- 
lines of  a  man's  head  and  shoulders  ap- 
peared. Then  the  full  figure,  dimly  dis- 
cerned, as  though  it  were  seen  through  a 
cloud  of  smoke,  stood  revealed. 

Susan's  impulse  was  to  scream.  She 
would  have  done  so,  but  her  will  was 
paralyzed.  When  the  tension  about  her 
throat  was  lessened  a  little  and  she  might 
have  summoned  help  she  had  changed 
her  mind;  or  rather  she  had  made  up 
her  mind.  She  was  still  greatly  terrified, 
but  her  curiosity  was  aroused.  The  man 
who  had  entered  the  room  did  not  turn 
toward  her.  He  went  to  the  window  over- 
looking the  porch.  And  as  he  moved  she 
could  hear  the  faint  creaking  of  the  floor; 
and  this  was  oddly  reassuring.    At  first 


the  unbroken  stillness  had  appalled  her — 
as  though  supernatural  events  were  trans- 
piring. 

The  man  touched  the  window,  the 
upper  sash  of  which  had  been  lowered  a 
foot  or  two;  and  by  a  firm  yet  cautious 
movement  he  lifted  and  secured  the  lower 
sash.  Then  he  paused,  his  attitude  sug- 
gesting cogitation.  Susan  could  not  dis- 
tinguish his  features,  but  his  attitude  was 
dimly  revealed  to  her. 

After  a  brief  interval  the  intruder  began 
to  move  toward  her  bed. 

Now  Susan  would  undoubtedly  have 
cried  out;  but  again  she  was  silenced — 
because  something  else  of  a  wholly  ex- 
traordinary character  happened. 

The  intruder  had  cautiously  closed  the 
door  behind  him  when  he  had  entered 
the  room;  and  now  it  was  being  slowly 
opened  again,  just  as  it  had  been  the  first 
time — slowly,  almost  imperceptibly. 
Then  again  a  head  and  shoulders  ap- 
peared; but  this  time  they  were  those  of 
a  woman. 

The  man,  half-way  between  the  bed 
and  the  window,  became  as  motionless  as 
a  statue.  The  woman  entered  the  room 
and  closed  the  door.  Then,  with  extraor- 
dinary stealth  and  swiftness,  the  man 
moved — as  a  shadow  might  move — and 
vanished  through  the  open  window. 
Nevertheless,  swiftly  and  silently  as  he 
had  gone,  the  manner  of  his  going  was  not 
more  amazing  than  that  of  the  woman. 
As  if  both  figures  were  propelled  in  op- 
posite directions  by  a  common  mechanical 
device,  the  woman  had  passed  out  of  the 
door  just  as  the  man  had  slipped  through 
the  window. 

Again  unbroken  silence  reigned.  There 
was  the  low  plaint  of  the  wind  outside,  up 
in  the  eaves  and  along  the  rough  walls  of 
the  house  and  through  the  trees.  That 
was  all. 

Susan  thought  of  turning  over  and  put- 
ting the  coverlet  over  her  head.  But  this, 
she  found,  she  was  afraid  to  do.  No 
matter  what  happened  in  her  room,  she 
could  not  turn  her  back.  She  lay  a  long 
time  in  the  darkness,  softly  and  swiftly 
breathing. 

She  could  not  remotely  conjecture  what 
had  been  the  meaning  of  the  strange 
drama  which  had  been  enacted  before 
her  eyes.  Mice  playing  in  a  garret  might 
have  behaved  in  just  such  a  fashion.    It 
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seemed  clear,  however,  that  both  the  man 
and  the  woman  had  been  frightened.  But 
by  what?  By  her?  Could  the  intruders, 
looking  at  her  against  her  white  back- 
ground, have  seen  that  her  eyes  were 
open?  Scarcely.  Had  she  stirred,  or 
caught  her  breath  noisily?  She  did  not 
think  so. 

After  she  had  lain  a  long  time,  perhaps 
an  hour  or  more,  her  mind  and  body  both 
tense,  she  became  easier,  and  finally  she 
dozed  lightly,  but  only  to  become  wide- 
awake again.  She  recalled  the  mysterious 
events  of  the  night  and  was  inclined  to 
believe  that  she  had  merely  dreamed  of 
persons  entering  her  room.  Surely  it 
must  all  have  been  a  dream !  Still,  it 
seemed  to  her  that  she  was  breathing  the 
fresh  night  air — that  a  soft  wind  touched 
her  face.  An  idea  occurred  to  her.  She 
got  out  of  the  bed  and  crossed  the  room. 
Yes,  the  window  was  open  from  below. 
The  lower  sash  had  been  closed  when  she 
went  to  bed.  No,  she  had  not  been 
dreaming. 

She  closed  the  window  softly  and  went 
back  to  bed. 

It  did  not  seem  to  her  likely  that  she 
could  go  to  sleep  again.  Nevertheless,  in 
a  few  minutes  she  was  breathing  deeply, 
tranquilly.  Mystery  and  menace  were 
alike  forgotten.    She  slept  profoundly. 


VI 
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When  she  awoke  it  was  with  the  un- 
welcome sensation  of  being  thrust  rudely 
into  a  strange  and  unlovely  world.  She 
had  slept  heavily,  deeply.  It  was  with 
difficulty  that  she  set  her  mental  ma- 
chinery to  work  just  at  the  point  where  it 
had  left  off  when  she  fell  asleep.  She  did 
not  immediately  recall  the  mysterious 
events  of  the  night,  much  as  they  had 
disturbed  her.  There  was  a  flood  of  sun- 
shine in  the  room.  Both  window  and  door 
were  closed.    Nothing  hinted  at  intrusion. 

Then  she  became  aware  of  voices.  A 
man  and  a  woman  were  talking  in  covered 
tones  out  on  the  front  porch.  Now  that 
she  was  made  aware  of  these  voices  it 
seemed  to  her  that  she  had  been  hearing 
them  for  hours.  Perhaps  the  fact  was 
that  it  was  those  voices  which  had  awak- 
ened her.     She  listened  attentively  and 


recognized  Mrs.  Edmonson  as  one  of  the 
speakers.  She  concluded  that  the  other 
voice  was  not  that  of  one  of  the  men  of 
the  household.  A  visitor,  doubtless;  yet 
a  strangely  leisurely  visitor. 

She  felt  a  vague  uneasiness  because 
those  two  on  the  porch  spoke  together 
with  such  unmistakable  caution.  She 
was  not  familiar  with  the  ways  of  the 
country,  but  she  felt  sure  it  must  be  un- 
usual for  a  farm  woman  to  take  her  leisure 
in  this  manner  in  the  morning.  Was  that 
almost  whispered  conference  a  result  of 
the  mysterious  drama  that  had  occurred 
in  her  room  during  the  night? 

She  arose  and  poured  water  from  a 
large  ewer,  ornamented  with  yellow  rings, 
into  a  basin  which  matched  it.  She 
dressed  eagerly  yet  carefully.  Not  il- 
logically,  perhaps,  she  wished  to  look  her 
best  in  this  house  where  she  had  found 
only  mystery  and  inhospitality. 

When  she  emerged  from  her  room  she 
stood  in  the  hall  a  moment  in  indecision. 
The  front  door  was  open  and  she  could  see 
the  two  persons  whose  monotonous  col- 
loquy had  disturbed  her.  She  had  been 
right  in  her  surmise  that  Mrs.  Edmonson 
was  one  of  the  two.  The  man  was  a 
stranger  to  her:  a  rustic  of  a  familiar 
type,  with  somewhat  malicious  eyes  and 
a  shallow  air  of  cunning. 

She  tried  to  assume  a  cheerful  demean- 
or as  she  took  her  place  in  the  front  door- 
way. The  man  glanced  at  her  furtively 
yet  keenly.  Then  with  a  significant  look 
at  Mrs.  Edmonson  he  took  his  departure. 

Susan  watched  him  as  he  went  down 
the  walk  and  opened  and  closed  the  gate. 
He  untied  a  horse  which  was  partly  hid- 
den by  a  clump  of  lilac  bushes,  and 
mounted  and  rode  away  without  a  back- 
ward look. 

She  was  resentful  of  this  lack  of  cour- 
tesy toward  her — resentful  and  puzzled. 
She  turned  to  Mrs.  Edmonson,  only  to 
receive  a  new  shock.  That  unlovely  crea- 
ture was  ignoring  her  utterly. 

"Something  is  wrong?"  ventured  Su- 
san. 

The  other  woman  stood  apart  a  mo- 
ment longer,  obviously  struggling  with 
herself.  Then  she  appeared  to  have  made 
up  her  mind  what  to  do.  She  turned 
toward  Susan  resolutely. 

"I  want  you,"  she  said,  "to  get  your 
belongings  together  without  stopping  to 
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waste  words:  and  then  I  want  you  to 
leave  my  house  and  never  enter  it  again." 

"Well,  yes,"  responded  Susan  rather 
vaguely,  "but — but  why?" 

"You  know  why  well  enough.  I  want 
vou  to  do  as  I  say." 

"But  I  don't  know  why !" 

Mrs.  Edmonson's  face  darkened.  "Do 
you  think  I  haven't  got  ears?"  she  de- 
manded, " — and  eyes?  Didn't  I  hear 
Avhat  took  place  in  your  room  last  night  ? 
And  didn't  I  see?"" 

"Then  tell  me  about  it,"  said  Susan. 
"I've  been  wondering  what  happened  in 
there." 

"Then,''  declared  Mrs.  Edmonson  tri- 
umphantly, "you'd  better  ask  the  man 
who's  your  partner — the  man  you  let  into 
the  house  last  night  to  rob  people  who  had 
been  kind  to  you." 

Susan  gasped.  "Were  you  robbed?" 
she  asked  faintly. 

"If  I  wasn't  it's  not  because  you  didn't 
do  your  part  well  enough.  I  ought  to 
have  you  arrested  and  locked  up,  even  if 
you  are  a  woman.  I  want  you  to  go  about 
your  business  now.  I  don't  want  to  talk 
to  you  any  more." 

Susan  still  hoped  to  understand  better 
— to  help  Mrs.  Edmonson  to  a  more  cor- 
rect understanding.  She  was  greatly  per- 
plexed. She  cast  about  for  some  means  of 
reaching  the  truth.  "Who  was  that  man 
you  were  talking  to  when  I  came  out?" 
she  asked. 

"That  was  the  marshal  of  Quitman." 

"How  did  he  happen  to  be  here?" 

"Because  I  sent  for  him." 

"Because  robbers  broke  into  your 
house?" 

Mrs.  Edmonson  refused  to  answer  this 
question.  "And  you'd  better  steer  clear 
of  Quitman,"  she  said  instead.  "They'll 
be  on  the  lookout  for  you  down  there." 

Susan  felt  it  was  useless  to  struggle 
against  appearances,  and  against  such  a 
wrong-headed  attitude.  "I  didn't  steal 
anything,"  she  said.  "I  didn't  try  to. 
You  can  come  in  and  look  through  my 
things,  if  you  want  to."  She  went  back 
into  her  room,  followed  by  Mrs.  Edmon- 
son. "I'm  glad  enough  to  go,"  she  added. 
"I'm  sorry  I  had  to  ask  you  to  keep  me 
over  night."  .She  produced  a  coin  and 
held  it  forth  in  the  palm  of  her  hand. 

"I  don't  want  it,"  declared  Mrs.  Ed- 
monson. 


"But  I  shouldn't  want  to  be  in  debt  to 
you,'-'  said  Susan.  She  placed  the  coin  on 
the  table.  Her  hands  trembled  as  she 
made  ready  for  her  journey.  She  went 
out  of  the  house  without  speaking  again. 

"And  mind  what  I  tell  you,"  the  other 
woman  flung  after  her.  "You'd  better 
steer  clear  of  Quitman." 

Susan  turned  to  remonstrate  against 
this.  Her  eyes  were  dark  with  pain  and 
her  lips  trembled,  but  she  could  not  bear 
to  remain  silent,  as  if  she  were  indeed 
guilty.  Yet  as  she  turned  something  be- 
side Mrs.  Edmonson's  stolid,  bitter  face 
met  her  glance.  There  was  a  face  at  the 
window — a  face  which  disappeared  the 
instant  she  turned.  It  was  that  of  the 
Edmonsons'  hired  hand;  and  Susan  re- 
called the  covert,  evil  look  she  had  de- 
tected in  his  eyes  the  night  before. 

She  became  quite  calm — because  sud- 
denly she  understood.  He  was  the  thief ! 
or  at  least,  it  was  he  who  would  have 
been  a  thief. 

She  regarded  Mrs.  Edmonson  again. 
"I  shall  go  to  Quitman  if  I  want  to,"  she 
said  with  dignity.  "I  shall  go  anywhere 
I  please." 

At  the  last  word  her  voice  broke,  and 
she  had  difficulty  with  the  fastening  on  the 
gate,  because  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes. 

And  so  she  began  another  day  under 
what  was  to  prove  a  new  and  serious 
handicap. 

She  had  no  intention  of  passing  through 
Quitman,  certainly;  but  such  was  the 
perversity  of  circumstances  that  in  her 
excitement  she  did  not  differentiate  be- 
tween the  main  road  and  a  prominent  off- 
shoot from  it,  after  she  had  left  the  Ed- 
monsons' half  a  mile  behind  her,  and  it 
came  to  pass  before  long  that  she  was 
walking,  almost  rapidly,  toward  that  lit- 
tle village  which  she  had  been  cautioned 
to  avoid. 

She  had  been  on  the  road  an  hour,  per- 
haps— long  enough  to  forget  her  wounds 
and  her  rebellion;  and  she  was  coming 
back  to  a  rational  spirit  of  inquiry  touch- 
ing her  future  and  the  extraordinary  quest 
she  was  pursuing.  She  had  not  realized 
that  the  road  before  her  had  been  ascend- 
ing a  gentle  hill  until  she  felt  a  warning 
pain  in  her  side.  She  had  been  exerting 
herself  too  greatly.  And  she  realized  now 
that  there  was  no  occasion  for  hurry. 
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She  proceeded  more  deliberately,  and 
unbidden  there  entered  her  mind  a  mem- 
ory of  that  inspiring  picture  she  had  seen 
back  in  Pleasant  Lane — the  picture  show- 
ing a  field  and  a  patch  of  woods  and  a  sil- 
very stream,  and  a  church  steeple  in  the 
distance. 

The  man  who  made  that  picture  must 
have  been  a  foreigner,  Susan  thought. 
She  had  seen  a  weary  lot  of  country,  and 
she  had  not  yet  seen  anything  resembling 
in  the  least  that  calm  and  restful  scene. 

Then  she  realized  that  she  had  reached 
the  top  of  the  hill,  and  in  another  instant 
she  was  standing  quite  still,  her  hands 
clasped  before  her,  her  lips  parted  in  ad- 
miration. 

A  valley  lay  before  her — a  valley  and  a 
village;  and  the  entire  prospect  was  ar- 
restingly  calm  and  beautiful.  She  did  not 
know  that  there  lay  Quitman.  She  only 
knew  that  many  little  houses  caught  the 
sunlight  from  where  they  rested  under  the 
trees;  that  roads  and  clearings  and  culti- 
vated spaces  gave  the  landscape  a  diver- 
sity which  suggested  at  once  the  ingenious 
industries  of  men  and  the  opulent  provi- 
sions of  God.  She  was  close  enough  to 
feel  the  influence  of  the  color  in  the  pic- 
ture: the  red  of  chimneys,  the  green  of 
trees  and  shutters  and  lattices,  the  white 
and  yellow  of  painted  houses,  the  blue 
sky  and  tinted  clouds  that  hung  high  over 
all.  The  clouds  were  wonderful,  up  there 
in  the  vast  spaces — enormous  rolls  of 
fleecy  white,  bordered  with  a  gray  that 
darkened  almost  to  black,  and  here  and 
there  a  silver  glint  that  reflected  the  sun- 
light like  metal.  Indeed,  if  Susan  had 
been  weather-wise,  she  would  have  known 
that  there  were  summer  showers  in  that 
cloud. 

Then  she  began  a  deliberate  and  almost 
ecstatic  descent  of  the  long  hill. 

She  came  among  trees,  and  the  village 
was  blotted  out.  But  the  impression  of  it 
was  in  her  mind — the  impression  of  a 
thing  lovely  and  demure  and  kind. 

She  passed  a  dwelling  after  a  time;  but 
this,  she  thought,  was  not  of  the  village. 
It  was  a  mean  affair,  perched  upon  a 
ragged  rock  foundation,  and  surrounded 
by  a  yard  which  was  filled  with  huge 
boulders.  A  dog  dashed  toward  the  gate 
and  barked  at  her  and  then  ran  excitedly 
up  to  the  porch  and  turned  and  barked 
again. 


Then  there  was  another  house — and 
another;  and  Susan  realized  that  in  some 
indefinable  way  they  were  different  from 
the  houses  quite  out  in  the  country. 
Their  aspects  did  not  spell  loneliness  in 
such  plain  letters — though  perhaps  this 
was  because  each  one  derived  a  kind  of 
grace  from  the  proximity  of  the  others,  as 
different-colored  fabrics  will  do  on  a 
draper's  counter.  But  as  yet  she  did  not 
feel  that  she  was  really  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  village. 

She  came  to  the  foot  of  the  long  hill, 
and  here  a  tiny  stream  crossed  the  road 
through  a  bed  of  clean,  bright-hued 
pebbles.  Little  fish  in  the  sheltered  pools 
exposed  their  sides  in  changing  their  di- 
rection and  reflected  the  bright  sunlight 
from  their  crystal  depths. 

She  could  have  crossed  the  stream  on 
a  line  of  flat  stones;  but  it  pleased  her  to 
turn  aside  and  climb  to  a  narrow  bridge, 
which  vibrated  beneath  her  slight  weight, 
and  afforded  a  vantage-point  from  which 
one  could  look  down  upon  the  busy, 
miniature  flood  that  hurried  on  its  way 
with  a  whispered  song.  Near  the  bridge 
stood  a  weather-beaten  mill  of  quite  vast 
proportions,  which  was  now  silent  and  de- 
serted. And  now  she  was  quite  within 
the  village. 

She  wTas  passing  beneath  trees  which 
possessed  the  seemliness  and  the  curtailed 
aspects  of  cultivation.  Here  there  was  a 
sidewalk  of  boards,  which  she  took.  Over 
across  the  road,  in  the  middle  of  an  open 
space,  a  spring-house  stood,  and  from  this 
presently  emerged  a  robust  young  girl, 
with  yellow  braids  down  her  back,  carry- 
ing a  wooden  bucket  filled  with  water,  a 
little  of  which  she  spilled  as  she  walked. 
There  was  also,  Susan  perceived,  a  house 
with  a  steeple  on  a  promontory  at  the 
farther  verge  of  the  town. 

Susan  only  vaguely  realized  that  the 
orderliness  and  placidity  of  this  scene 
were  lifting  her  to  a  spiritual  height  which 
she  had  never  known  before.  She  was 
like  one  who  comes  out  of  a  house  which 
is  badly  ventilated  into  a  garden  which  is 
fragrant  and  cool.  She  faintly  grasped 
the  thought  of  new  avenues  opening  out 
upon  life,  inviting  her  lo  choose  her  own 
way.  The  world  was  a  better  place  than 
she  had  thought  it. — a  wider  place.  There 
was  good  in  it,  and  it  might  be  hers  for 
the  seeking. 
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Then  something  quite  dismaying  "oc- 
curred— something  which  tended  strong- 
ly to  thrust  her  back  into  her  old  self 
again.  Women  and  children — and  even 
men — appeared  at  doors  and  windows 
and  looked  at  her  curiously  and  coldly. 

In  one  doorway  a  woman  appeared 
hastily  and  called  to  a  child  that  played 
just  outside  the  gate:  "Tiny,  you  come 
here !"  And  the  child  ran  into  the  house 
as  if  she  were  terrified.  She  had  seen 
Susan  approaching. 

In  other  yards  children  left  their  play 
and  assembled  on  porches  and  stared  at 
her.    Their  features  seemed  almost  rigid. 

Then  a  man  sauntered  out  of  his  yard 
and  stood  at  his  gate  and  waited.  Susan 
recognized  him,  with  a  choking  sensation, 
as  the  man  who  had  visited  Mrs.  Edmon- 
son that  morning. 

When  she  came  opposite  to  him  he 
spoke.  ''The  judge  wants  to  see  you/' 
he  said. 

"The  judge?    What  judge?" 

"There's  only  one — Judge  Ligon.  I'm 
Marshal  Ba'rrett.  He  said  he  wanted  to 
speak  to  you  if  you  came  this  way." 

Susan  was  frightened.  "I  don't  care  if 
he  does,"  she  said.  "I  haven't  done  any- 
thing to  anybody." 

The  man  emerged  from  his  gate  and 
stood  in  her  way.  "His  office  is  just 
around  the  corner.  He's  in  now."  He 
sauntered  along  in  front  of  her,  and  she 
found  herself  following,  resentful  yet 
helpless. 

They  turned  a  corner  and  walked  a 
hundred  yards  or  so  under  spreading 
maples;  and  at  the  sight  of  a  strange 
woman  walking  behind  the  marshal  there 
was  a  more  frankly  manifested  excite- 
ment among  the  people  of  Quitman. 
People  hurried  to  doorways  and  porches 
without  trying  to  conceal  their  curiosity 
— without  making  any  pretenses  at  all. 

Susan  and  the  officer  arrived  presently 
before  a  little  box  of  an  office  standing 
Hush  with  the  street.  Between  a  door  and 
a  window,  both  of  which  were  open,  a 
plate  was  fixed  on  the  wall  and  Susan 
read  the  inscription:  "Marcellus  Ligon, 
Attorney-at-Law."  Two  very  large  feet, 
crossed  and  stretched  forth  so  that  they 
could  be  seen  from  the  street,  testified 
that  the  judge  was  within. 

"Just  go  on  in,"  said  Marshal  Barrett; 


and  he  took  up  his  station  outside  like  a 
sentinel,  and  motioned  Susan  to  enter  the 
temple  of  justice. 

When  Susan  stepped  across  the  thresh- 
old the  judge  drew  his  feet  back  out  of 
the  way  and  looked  up  at  her  over  the 
steel  rims  of  his  glasses.  Then  he  glanced 
at  Marshal  Barrett.  "So  she  came,  did 
she?"  he  asked.  And  when  the  marshal 
nodded  he  continued,  addressing  Susan: 
"  I  just  wanted  to  caution  you  to  keep  on 
going.  The  marshal  brought  word  of  you 
this  morning.  We  haven't  got  much  real 
evidence  against  you,  but  appearances 
justify  us  in  regarding  you  as  a  suspicious 
character.  Quitman  don't  need  you. 
You'll  do  well  to  keep  right  on  your 
way." 

Relief  and  fury  struggled  for  ascenden- 
cy in  Susan's  mind.  "I'm  not  going  to 
stop,"  she  said.  "I  didn't  have  any  idea 
of  stopping.  You  might  have  waited  until 
I  offered  to  before  you — "  She  hesitated. 
She  felt  as  if  she  would  suffocate.  The 
world  had  seemed  so  beautiful  a  little 
while  ago;  and  now  .  .  . 

Judge  Ligon  took  a  briefed  document 
from  the  table  beside  him.  He  cleared 
his  throat  with  a  long,  prodigious  noise. 
"Well,  you  better  keep  right  on  going," 
he  said. 

Marshal  Barrett  looked  after  her  trium- 
phantly as  she  turned  away  and  resumed 
her  progress  through  Quitman.  She 
looked  neither  to  left  nor  right;  yet  she 
felt  that  unfriendly  eyes  followed  her. 
Her  face  burned;  her  bosom  seemed  near 
to  bursting. 

One  may  be  sure  that  here  and  there 
along  the  way  a  heart  beat  more  strongly 
with  pity  for  her,  but  this  she  could  not 
know. 

She  was  climbing  a  hill  presently — the 
town  lay  in  a  basin — and  happily  a  few 
minutes'  walk  carried  her  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  last  pair  of  searching  eyes. 

Then  suddenly  she  was  arrested  and  in 
a  sense  relieved  by  a  musical  sound  which 
came  from  a  point  just  ahead,  hidden  by 
a  turn  in  the  road  and  by  a  clump  of 
trees. 

It  was  the  sound  of  a  sledge  falling 
upon  an  anvil;  and  then  even  that  out- 
standing noise  was  suddenly  lost  in  a 
more  ancient,  elemental  din.  A  peal  of 
thunder  shook  the  very  hillside. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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HE  machinery  of  the  draft 
did  its  work.  Communities 
bestirred .  themselves  to 
give  their  selected  men  a 
rousing  send-off  and  the 
little  groups  disappeared 
from  the  home  life  of  the  nation  to  be 
swallowed  up  in  cantonments  scattered 
here  and  there  over  the  country.  A  little 
later  flights  of  post-cards  began  to  find 
their  way  back  home,  bearing  new  ad- 
dresses couched  in  terms  of  companies, 
regiments,  and  divisions.  Almost  over 
night  the  military  machinery  had  gone 
through  the  first  operation  in  grinding  the 
new  grist,  and  the  country,  unused  to  its 
workings,  began  to  wonder  how,  and 
what,  and  so  forth. 

To  understand  the  process  by  which 
some  six  hundred  thousand  selected  men 
have  been  assembled,  sorted,  distributed, 
and  organized  into  a  potential  fighting 
force  of  sixteen  infantry  divisions,  it  is 
necessary  to  go  back  to  the  month  follow- 
ing the  declaration  of  war  and  review 
briefly  the  measures  which  the  war  de- 
partment initiated  in  preparation  for  this 
emergency. 

At  that  time  the  selective-draft  law 
had  not  been  enacted,  but  the  necessity 
for  preparing  the  machinery  with  which 
a  large  army  of  one  kind  or  another  could 
be  trained  was  obvious.  So,  early  in 
May,  as  a  first  step,  training-camps  for 
officers  were  established  in  sixteen  sec- 
lions  of  the  country,  and  to  these  camps 
went  some  forty  thousand  men  who  had 
volunteered  to  take  the  training  neces- 
sary to  fit  them  for  commissions. 

The  enactment  of  #  the  selective-draft 
law  followed  on  the  heels  of  the  establish- 
ing of  the  training-camps  and,  while  the 
volunteers  were  laboring  from  ten  to  four- 
teen hours  a  day  preparing  themselves  for 
the  work  of  training,  the  local  boards 
throughout  tb^  country  were  engaged  in 


the  task  of  selecting  their  quotas  of  men 
for  training. 

At  the  same  time  sixteen  small  armies 
of  men — carpenters,  masons,  electricians, 
plumbers,  and  all  of  the  other  skilled  men 
required  in  the  building  of  a  city — were 
working  against  time,  day  and  night,  to 
construct  sixteen  cantonments,  each  ca- 
pable of  housing  in  comfort  from  thirty- 
five  to  forty  thousand  men.* 

In  the  War  Department,  committees  of 
the  General  Staff  labored  with  the  task  of 
combing  the  scant  officer  force  of  the 
Regular  Army  in  search  of  a  nucleus  of 
trained  officers  for  each  of  the  prospective 
divisions. 

During  June,  July,  and  August  these 
four  agencies  spared  no  effort  to  meet  the 
emergency — the  training-camps  to  train 
new  officers;  the  local  boards  to  select 
their  quotas  of  drafted  men;  the  Quarter- 
master Corps  to  make  ready  the  canton- 
ments; and  the  General  Staff  to  secure 
trained  leaders.  By  the  last  week  in  Au- 
gust, the  successful  outcome  of  these 
preparations  was  in  sight.  The  training- 
camps  had  graduated  more  than  twenty- 
seven  thousand  officers;  local  boards  had 
their  drafted  men  in  readiness;  the  Quar- 
termaster Corps  was  well  toward  the 
completion  of  most  of  the  cantonments; 
the  General  Staff  had  selected  leaders  for 
the  regiments,  brigades,  and  divisions. 

The  last  few  days  in  August  and  the 
first  few  in  September  were  filled  with 
finishing  touches.  Construction  crews 
swarmed  through  the  cantonments,  leav- 
ing a  wake  of  completed  buildings  behind 
them.  Local  boards  were  rounding  up 
their  men  in  readiness  for  the  call  to  camp. 
In  response  to  telegraphic  orders,  officers 
by  the  thousands  were  hurrying  across  the 
country  to  the  cantonments  to  plunge 
into  the  myriad  details  of  organization  for 

*  Sec  "Our  Soldier  Towns,"  by  Nelson  Lloyd,  in  Scbib- 
ner's  Magazine,  September,  191 7. 
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the  reception  of  the  drafted  armies.  By 
the  5th  of  September  the  stage  had  been 
set  for  the  first  act  of  the  memorable 
drama  of  building  the  National  Army. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  each  of  the 
sixteen  cantonments  had  been  designed 
by  the  War  Department  as  the  rendez- 
vous of  a  division  of  infantry,  and  to  each 
cantonment  approximately  forty  thou- 
sand men  were  ordered. 

An  infantry  division  consists  in  the 
main  of  three  brigades,  two  of  infantry 
and  one  of  field  artillery.  The  infantry 
brigades  are  composed  of  two  regiments 
each,  and  the  field  artillery  brigade  of 
three.  In  addition  to  these  organiza- 
tions, each  division  has  one  regiment  of 
engineers,  a  field  signal  battalion,  three 
machine-gun  battalions,  a  division  train, 
composed  of  headquarters,  supply,  am- 
munition, and  sanitary  trains,  and  a  de- 
pot brigade. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  officers  for  these 
divisions  had  been  supplied  in  small  part 
from  among  the  officers  of  the  Regular 
Army  and  in  much  greater  part  from  the 
graduates  of  the  training-camps.*  The 
enlisted  men  were  supplied  by  thousands 
of  local  boards  acting  under  the  provost 
marshal  general  as  prescribed  by  the  se- 
lective-draft act.  Each  State  had  been 
divided  into  a  number  of  districts  accord- 
ing to  its  population  and  in  each  district 
a  local  board  operated.  The  number  of 
men  selected  from  the  districts  varied 
within  small  limits  but  averaged  about 
one  hundred  to  the  district.  The  quotas 
selected  from  each  district  were  sent  to 
the  cantonments  in  instalments,  at  inter- 
vals of  about  ten  days  each.  The  first  in- 
stalment was  composed  of  five  per  cent  of 
the  quota;  the  second,  of  forty  per  cent; 
the  third,  of  forty  per  cent;  and  the  final, 
of  fifteen  per  cent.  Thus,  to  each  can- 
tonment came  first  an  instalment  of, 
roughly,  two  thousand  men,  followed 
about  ten  days  later  by  another  of  about 
sixteen  thousand  men,  this  followed  in 
turn  at  the  same  interval  by  another  of 
the  same  strength  and,  finally,  by  one  of 
about  six  thousand  men. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  point  where 
it  is  appropriate  to  begin  answering  the 
question  How? — How  did  they  go  about  it  ? 

*  See   "The  First  Half-Million   Army,"  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Stewart,  in  Scribner's  Magazine,  July,  191 7. 


Theoretically,  the  handling  of  a  divi- 
sion was  nothing  new  in  the  experience  of 
the  average  officer  of  the  Regular  Army. 
They  were  accustomed  to  the  solution  of 
any  and  all  problems  connected  with  di- 
visions. Times  almost  without  number 
they  had  organized,  equipped,  trained, 
and  even  fought  divisions — theoretically, 
in  staff  studies  and  war  games,  in  which 
the  many  details  of  organization  and  sup- 
ply were  mere  matters  of  pencil  computa- 
tions, and  in  which  men  were  represented 
collectively  by  varicolored  pins  or  strips 
of  cardboard,  or  by  little  strings  of  beads. 
But  forty  thousand  typical  young  Ameri- 
cans, filled  with  enthusiasm,  curiosity, 
and  man-sized  appetites  bear  little  resem- 
blance to  pins  or  strips  of  cardboard  or  to 
little  strings  of  beads,  and  in  the  same 
proportion,  their  organizing  varies  from 
academic  theory.  In  the  latter,  events 
move  with  orderly  precision;  in  the  for- 
mer, they  are  pressing,  immediate,  and 
more  or  less  bunched. 

At  first  glance,  the  problem  which  con- 
fronted division  commanders  and  their 
staffs  does  not  appear  to  be  difficult.  As 
we  have  seen,  the  division  is  composed  of 
a  certain  number  of  units,  each  unit  in 
turn  composed  of  a  certain  number  of 
men.  Thus  it  might  be  likened  to  a  row 
of  receptacles  of  varying  sizes  waiting  to 
be  filled  from  the  liberal  supply  furnished 
by  the  draft  boards,  all  of  which  is  entirely 
correct.  They  have  merely  to  be  filled, 
but  it  is  the  manner  of  filling  that  gives 
rise  to  a  series  of  troublesome  problems. 

As  a  preliminary  to  this  filling  process, 
it  was  necessary  to  create  the  division  in 
skeleton  by  assigning  officers  to  the  com- 
panies, battalions,  regiments,  brigades, 
and  other  units,  and  this  completed,  the 
first  problem  to  be  encountered  was  one 
which  introduced  a  new  term  into  the 
military  vocabulary,  namely,  Allocation. 

Under  the  plan  of  organization  pre- 
scribed by  the  War  Department,  it  was 
required  that  men  of  each  locality  be 
segregated  in  organizations.  Thus  the 
scheme  was  such  that  the  one  hundred  or 
more  men  from,  let  us  say,  Oldtown, 
found  themselves,  when  finally  assigned, 
in  the  same  company;  further,  that  the 
men  from  the  adjoining  village  of  New- 
town found  themselves  in  the  same  com- 
pany, if  there  was  room  or,  if  not,  in  the 
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adjoining  company  of  the  same  battalion. 
Briefly,  this  resulted  in  a  form  of  localized 
organization  which  necessitated  subdi- 
viding the  whole  territory  from  which  the 
men  were  drawn  into  a  series  of  organiza- 
tional areas,  each  capable  of  supplying 
the  men  required  by  the  unit  to  which  as- 
signed. It  will  be  seen  that  this  condi- 
tion at  once  fixed  the  manner  in  which  the 
receptacles,  or  units  of  the  division,  had 
to  be  filled.  Since  the  entire  quota  from 
each  section  had  to  be  allocated  to  a  cer- 
tain unit,  and  since  the  quotas  arrived  in 
successive  instalments,  the  process  of  fill- 
ing the  units,  or  of  organizing  them,  had 
to  follow  a  corresponding  instalment  plan. 

Nor  was  this  an  end  to  the  complica- 
tions introduced  by  allocation.  The  en- 
gineers, signal  troops,  divisions  trains,  and 
numerous  other  units  connected  with  the 
division  require  men  of  special  qualifica- 
tions and  attainments,  such  as  surveyors, 
mechanics  of  all  kinds,  telegraphers,  tele- 
phone operators,  chauffeurs,  blacksmiths, 
and  many  others  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. Obviously,  the  peculiar  require- 
ments of  the  organizations,  did  not  dove- 
tail with  the  conditions  imposed  by  allo- 
cation, and  their  organization  therefore 
became  what  was  unofficially  known  as 
piebald,  that  is,  their  men  were  selected 
at  random  from  the  division,  with  the  re- 
sult that,  as  finally  organized,  these  units 
represented  no  particular  locality. 

Even  with  this,  allocation  had  not  done 
with  its  part  in  the  scheme  of  organiza- 
tion. It  further  served  to  determine  in  a 
way  the  manner  in  which  the  drafted  men 
were  received.  These  latter  arrived  by 
trainloads,  each  load  composed  of  little 
groups,  each  group  under  the  leadership 
of  a  drafted  man  selected  by  the  local 
board  to  conduct  the  group  and  bear  its 
credentials.  Detachments  of  officers  met 
all  trains,  separated  the  crowds  into  their 
original  groups,  and  escorted  the  latter  to 
a  line  of  booths  near  the  entrance  to 
camp.  Each  booth  bore  the  name  of  one 
of  the  States  in  the  area  from  which  the 
drafted  men  were  drawn,  and  each  group 
was  led  to  the  booth  representing  its 
Stale.  There  the  members  of  the  group 
were  checked  with  the  list  from  the  board 
and  the  group  was  assigned  from  a  pre- 
arranged schedule  to  one  of  the  units  of 
the  division. 


From  the  booth  the  group  passed  to  a 
line  of  waiting  surgeons,  who  gave  each 
man  a  hasty  preliminary  examination  in 
search  of  obvious  or  contagious  disease. 

From  the  medical-examination  point 
the  group  was  then  conducted  to  its  or- 
ganization, where  another  and  similar 
process  of  sorting  and  distributing  finally 
landed  each  group  in  the  company  or  bat- 
tery in  which  it  was  destined  to  serve. 

Thus  far  the  problem  of  organization, 
though  complicated,  consisted  of  little 
more  than  that  of  finding  the  proper  place 
for  each  man  and  of  putting  each  man  in 
his  proper  place.  It  seems  simple  enough , 
but  wait.  Enter,  arm  in  arm,  two  new 
factors,  known  respectively  as  medical  ex- 
amination and  personnel  classification, 
each  a  sufficiently  vexing  problem  in  it- 
self. 

Before  certifying  their  men  to  the  can- 
tonment, each  local  board  had  caused 
each  man  to  be  examined  by  civil  physi- 
cians and  surgeons.  But  the  standards 
of  civil  practitioners  and  those  of  the 
army  examiners  are  not  always  in  accord, 
and  the  latter  made  inroads  of  as  much 
as  ten  per  cent  into  the  draft  quotas. 
These  were  rejected  and  discharged  and 
the  carefully  balanced  tables  of  equaliza- 
tion prepared  by  the  staff  were  shot  to 
pieces  almost  before  they  had  been 
checked  up.  Each  man  discharged  for 
physical  disability  was  charged  against 
the  credit  of  his  local  board,  which  was 
required  to  replace  him  with  an  able- 
bodied  man,  the  debit-and-credit  account 
proving  a  never-ending  source  of  corre- 
spondence— and  sometimes  differences  of 
opinion — between  personnel  officers  and 
the  local  boards,  not  to  mention  the  in- 
tricacies of  readjusting  assignment  tables. 

The  balance  once  restored  was  prompt- 
ly upset  again  by  the  operation  of  the  per- 
sonnel classification  process,  which  was 
the  next  to  which  the  quotas  were  sub- 
jected. This  classification  has  for  its  ob- 
ject the  sorting  of  the  drafted  men  into 
classes  according  to  their  occupations  in 
civil  life,  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  so 
placed  as  to  utilize  their  knowledge  and 
experience  to  the  best  advantage  in  tin- 
military  service.  Thus  telegraphers,  tele- 
phone men,  and  linemen  go  to  the  field 
artillery  and  the  signal  troops;  surveyors, 
mechanics,  and  bridge  builders  to  the  en- 
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gineers;  blacksmiths,  farriers,  and  chauf- 
feurs to  the  trains;  chemists,  pharmacists, 
and  nurses  to  the  medical  corps;  and  so 
on,  down  through  a  list  of  vocations  num- 
bering about  fifty  in  all,  each  of  which  is 
necessary  in  some  branch  of  the  military 
establishment. 

Roughly,  these  specialists,  as  they  came 
to  be  called,  numbered  from  ten  to  fifteen 
per  cent  of  the  quotas,  and  they  were 
classified  and  withdrawn  from  their  origi- 
nal organizations  to  fill  places  in  the  spe- 
cial, piebald  units  or  to  the  depot  brigade, 
where  they  were  held  to  await  the  call 
from  other  departments  for  such  men. 

Thus  each  organization  of  the  division 
became  for  the  time  being  a  little  depot 
to  receive  the  quotas,  discharge  the  physi- 
cally defective,  classify  those  who  re- 
mained, and  transfer  the  specialists.  In- 
cidentally this  system  brought  about  one 
of  the  special  trials  imposed  upon  the  un- 
fortunate staff  officers  charged  with  the 
details  of  organization.  Apparently  love 
at  first  sight  for  the  men  of  the  quotas 
temporarily  under  their  charge  was  epi- 
demic among  regimental  and  company 
officers.  The  quotas  were  no  sooner 
landed  in  an  organization  than  discerning 
officers  began  to  pick  and  choose  and,  in 
their  mind's  eye,  to  tuck  away  each  and 
every  draftee  for  their  respective  organi- 
zations, with  the  result  that  each  order 
for  the  transfer  of  a  man  brought  forth  a 
wail  to  some  harassed  staff  officer. 

"You  took  the  best  man  I  had  in  the 
company.  How  do  you  expect  me  to  do 
anything  if  you're  going  to  act  this  way  ?  " 
or,  "I  need  those  men  just  as  much  as 
So-and-So — why  don't  you  consider  me 
once  in  a  while?"  was  an  almost  hourly 
plaint  during  the  trying  hours  of  trans- 
fers. All  of  which  is  characteristic  of  a 
splendid  spirit,  a  spirit  that  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  making  the  National  Army 
an  efficient  fighting  machine,  and  is  there- 
fore to  be  commended,  but  which,  at  the 
same  time,  brought  visions  of  a  lonely  and 
friendless  future  to  the  staff  officers  con- 
cerned. So  the  work  of  organization  pro- 
ceeded, with  sorting  and  picking  and 
transferring  following  the  receipt  of  each 
instalment,  until  in  the  end  the  division 
was  complete,  every  man  in  his -place  and 
eager  to  be  about  his  new  job. 

The  details  of  organizing  were  not  alone 


in  their  demands  upon  those  in  command. 
Hand  in  hand  with  them  were  many 
others.  For  example:  there  was  the  mat- 
ter of  messing.  About  the  middle  of 
August  there  came  to  each  cantonment 
a  little  detachment  of  trained  army  cooks 
and  bakers.  Shortly  afterward  they  were 
joined  by  a  hundred  or  more  hotel  and 
restaurant  cooks  recruited  from  near-by 
cities  and  towns  for  a  couple  of  months 
of  service.  These  men  at  once  entered 
upon  a  short  course  of  instruction  under 
the  trained  army  cooks  and  bakers.  They 
were  taught  principally  how  to  handle  the 
army  ration,  how  to  provide  three  square 
meals  each  day  within  the  limit  of  the  ra- 
tion allowance,  making  both  ends  meet 
at  the  end  of  the  month.  When  the  first 
quota  of  five  per  cent  of  the  selected  men 
arrived,  they  found  these  men  in  the 
kitchens  all  over  the  cantonments  ready 
to  serve  a  hot  meal.  Almost  immediately 
likely  men  from  the  first  quota  were 
placed  under  the  instruction  of  the  civil- 
ian cooks,  with  the  result  that  when  the 
next  quota  arrived  they  found  men  of  the 
first  quota  presiding  at  the  big  army 
ranges. 

In  the  same  way  men  from  the  first 
quota  replaced  civilian  clerks,  teamsters, 
chauffeurs,  and  many  other  assistants  in 
the  supply  departments  and  were  shortly 
ready  to  assist  in  caring  for  the  succeed- 
ing quotas. 

The  problem  of  supply  was  another 
which  grew  its  share  of  gray  hairs  on  the 
heads  of  division  commanders  and  their 
staff  officers.  At  first  the  matter  of  uni- 
form was  the  all-important  question. 
Psychological  reasons,  if  nothing  more, 
render  it  very  desirable  to  clothe  the 
new  man  in  uniform  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble moment  after  his  acceptance  into  mili- 
tary service.  The  man  who  has  been  in- 
terrupted in  his  civil  pursuits  by  the  gen- 
tle tap  of  the  draft  board  will  respond 
with  fairly  good  grace — in  most  cases  with 
something  that  closely  approaches  en- 
thusiasm. However,  with  characteristic 
Americanism,  he  wants  to  get  the  first 
plunge  over  with  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
jump  straight  from  the  old  job  into  the 
new.  The  uniform  is  the  visible  symbol 
of  the  transformation  from  one  to  the 
other — the  distinguishing  mark.  With- 
out it,  the  novice  lacks  the  "feel"  of  the 
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soldier  and,  without  the  feel  it  takes  a 
long  time  to  make  him  into  a  soldier. 

To  shift  some  six  hundred  thousand 
men  from  civilian  attire  to  the  modest 
olive  drab  of  the  fighting  man  is  a  monu- 
mental task,  one  that  creates  a  demand 
which  reaches  out  into  every  part  of  the 
country  and  into  practically  every  activ- 
ity. Some  conception  of  what  is  required 
to  meet  this  demand  may  be  gained  by 
considering  a  few  of  the  figures  in  which 
it  is  expressed:  Six  hundred  thousand 
pairs  of  breeches,  as  many  overcoats, 
coats,  hats,  belts,  and  pairs  of  leggins, 
twice  that  number  of  flannel  shirts  and 
pairs  of  shoes,  three  times  that  number  of 
suits  of  underwear  and  pairs  of  socks — 
for  a  first  issue,  the  barest  necessities — in 
all,  about  twenty-six  million  dollars' 
worth  of  clothing.  Add  to  this  a  million, 
eight  hundred  thousand  blankets  and  a 
list  of  things  like  barrack  bags,  gloves,  hat 
cords,  and  the  like,  and  the  sum  total  fur- 
nishes a  fair  idea  of  the  strain  which  such 
a  shift  places  upon  the  markets  of  the 
country. 

Factories  all  over  the  country  changed 
machinery  to  meet  these  wartime  needs. 
Military  clothiers  sprang  up  on  all  sides. 
An  army  of  men  and  women  worked  day 
and  night  to  make  the  needed  supplies. 
Another  army  was  employed  in  shipping 
it  here  and  there  to  depots  and  canton- 
ments, but  during  the  months  of  Septem- 
ber and  October — the  dog-days  of  organ- 
ization— the  supply  never  quite  caught 
up  with  the  demand.  Carloads  of  cloth- 
ing rolled  in  daily  and  were  distributed  to 
waiting  supply  officers,  often  without 
passing  through  the  storehouses.  With 
it  all,  each  day  found  officers  clamoring 
for  more.  A  demand  supplied  on  one 
hand  gave  place  to  two  on  the  other.  One 
organization  commander  satisfied  meant 
two  or  three  others  loud  in  their  demands 
for  attention. 

"Look  at  my  outfit,  will  you?  Still  in 
cits  !  When  do  we  get  something?"  was 
a  constant  inquiry. 

Prorating  of  the  supply  brought  forth 
a  wail  equally  persistent  and  entirely 
unanimous. 

"Look  at  us  now!"  they  implored; 
"half  and  half.  You  ought  to  be 
ashamed." 

And  so  it  went.  Regimental  supply 
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officers  haunted  the  storehouses  Camp 
supply  officers  bombarded  distant  depots 
with  telegrams.  Each  incoming  quota 
was  gradually  clothed  in  its  new  livery 
and  went  about  its  work  of  training. 
About  the  time  that  wearied  supply  of- 
ficers were  taking  stock  of  themselves 
and  beginning  to  breathe  freely,  another 
menace  stared  them  in  the  face.  Under 
the  strain  of  intensive  training,  shirts, 
breeches,  and  shoes  began  to  give  way 
and  the  problem  of  replacing  tripped 
lightly  into  the  scene. 

Other  problems  of  supply  followed 
much  the  same  course  as  the  days  grew 
into  weeks  and  the  weeks  into  months. 
In  one  way  or  another  each  has  been 
solved — not  as  we  might  have  wished,  but 
in  some  practical  way. 

Coincident  with  the  problems  of  organ- 
izing and  equipping  the  division  came 
that  of  training  it.  With  the  urge  for 
speed  constantly  at  hand,  no  time  was 
lost  in  beginning  the  instruction  of  the 
new  men.  The  day  following  their  ar- 
rival in  the  cantonment  found  them  hard 
at  work  with  the  ABC's  of  their  new 
profession,  and  before  they  had  been  uni- 
formed they  were  marching  about  the 
cantonment  in  creditable  columns,  a 
.  veritable  citizen  army,  awkward,  it  is 
true,  but  with  a  seriousness  of  purpose 
that  robbed  the  sight  of  any  savor  of 
humor. 

Again  it  became  a  question  of  beginning 
almost  from  the  ground.  During  their 
three  months  of  training  in  the  camps  of 
instruction,  the  new  officers  had  mastered 
little  more  than  the  fundamentals  of  their 
trade,  but  backed  by  their  splendid  en- 
thusiasm and  energy,  they  were  able  to 
carry  their  men  successfully  through  the 
first  stages  of  their  training.  To  aid  them 
in  carrying  on  the  later  work  of  instruc- 
tion, a  system  of  fetch-and-carry  schools 
was  established  under  the  few  trained  in- 
structors. To  these  schools  the  new  offi- 
cers went  for  instruction  which  they,  in 
turn,  took  back  to  their  men.  Schools  for 
non-commissioned  officers,  for  cooks  and 
bakers,  blacksmiths,  farriers,  saddlers, 
cobblers,  buglers,  and  other  men  requiring 
special  training,  were  also  established,  so 
that  in  the  end  the  division  became  one 
great  school  in  which  each  played  the  role 
either  of  teacher  or  student  or  both. 
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Building  in  this  way  possesses  its  dis- 
advantages. The  progress  is  slower,  initi- 
ative here  and  there  is  handicapped.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  not  without  its  ad- 
vantages. Instruction  is  uniform,  pro- 
ceeding from  a  common  source.  Men  do 
the  same  things  in  the  same  way  through- 
out the  division,  and  the  foundation  of 
teamwork,  so  essential  to  military  success, 
is  established. 

The  foregoing  is  little  more  than  a  bare 
outline  of  the  travail  attending  the  birth 
of  a  division  of  the  National  Armv.    Each 


succeeding  day  brought  its  grist  of  troub- 
lous detail;  each  night  saw  them  cleared 
away.  Gradually  the  division  took  shape 
and  its  character  and  personality — for  a 
division  has  both — began  to  crystallize 
under  the  eyes  and  hands  who  are  build- 
ing the  National  Army.  Not  one  of  them 
but  sees  each  day  how  the  building  might 
have  been  bettered  or  hastened;  not  one 
who  wastes  a  moment  in  idle  regret;  not 
one  who  does  not  hurdle  every  obstacle 
cheerfully  on  the  way  to  his  goal — a 
trained  fighting  division. 


EXHIBIT    C-470 


By    Vincent    O'Snllivan 

Illustrations  by  Frank  E.   Schoonover 


iffigoft3ffiffr>g}5JlH  K  museum  of  art  in  the 
city  of  M.  has  perhaps  the 
pleasantest  seat  of  any 
large  building  in  the  United 
States.  Standing  on  a  knoll 
which  overlooks  the  city, 


admirable  lawns  roll  away  from  it  on  every 
side,  only  broken  by  flower-beds,  statues, 
and  some  great  trees.  Benches  are  placed 
on  the  gravelled  paths  for  those  who  wish 
to  enjoy  the  tranquil  beauty  of  the  scene, 
or  to  study  the  architecture  of  the  build- 
ing, which  is  said  to  be  the  late  J.  F.  Cor- 
poral's masterpiece.  These  benches,  as 
a  rule,  are  empty:  the  place  is  perfectly 
still  and  deserted,  save  for  a  few  hours  in 
the  late  afternoon,  unless  it  be  some  pub- 
lic holiday. 

At  about  half  past  five  on  an  evening  in 
May,  in  the  year  1897,  Judson  Pond  came 
into  the  garden.  This  was  the  stirring 
time  of  the  afternoon :  some  children  were 
playing;  their  mothers  or  nurses  were  sew- 
ing or  reading  on  the  benches;  and  not 
far  off  a  stream  of  carriages  and  motor- 
cars passed  to  and  fro.  Judson  walked 
with  the  lounging,  uncertain  step  of  those 
whom  nobody  expects  and  who  have  no 
destination.  He  was,  besides,  rather  tired. 
He  had  been  carrying  his  chalk  drawings 
and  water-color  sketches  through  streets 


and  streets  all  day;  he  had  gone  up  and 
down  in  many  elevators;  he  had  sat  in 
waiting-rooms  hungry  and  footsore;  but 
he  had  not  been  able  to  sell  anything.  He 
was  a  slim  young  man,  not  above  middle 
height.  His  jjace  was  extremely  pale,  no 
doubt  from  privation.  He  had  just  six- 
teen cents  in  his  pocket;  but  he  was  still 
neatly  dressed. 

He  sat  down  on  a  bench,  thrust  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  jingled  the  sixteen 
cents,  and  tried  in  a  desultory  way  to 
think  things  over.  His  main  debate  was 
whether  he  should  go  to  a  lunch-counter 
and  eat  to  the  full  extent  of  sixteen  cents, 
or  whether  it  would  be  wiser  to  spend  only 
ten  cents  at  a  soda-fountain.  He  was 
hungry;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  soda- 
fountain  would  leave  a  margin  of  six  cents 
for  a  newspaper  and  a  few  cigarettes.  He 
was  not  in  any  hurry  to  decide,  because, 
once  he  had  decided,  the  interest  of  the 
night  would  be  over  for  him.  He  had  no 
friends  in  the  city.  Such  people  as  he 
knew  looked  askance  at  this  unlucky  devil 
who  seemed  to  get  more  miserable  day  by 
day;  and  when  they  saw  that  he  was  deter- 
mined, to  be  a  failure,  notwithstanding  all 
the  opportunities  of  our  great  country  and 
our  numberless  magazines,  art-journals, 
and  so  on,  always  so  receptive  to  genuine 
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talent,  they  made  it  quite  plain  that  if  he 
had  any  tact  he  should  discontinue  his 
visits.  One  or  two  counselled  him  aridly 
to  become  a  writing-master,  or  to  get  em- 
ployed in  one  of  the  large  stores,  if  he  was 
capable  of  doing  so. 

The  nurse-maids  and  children  were 
preparing  to  leave  the  garden.  Judson 
stretched  out  his  legs,  enjoying  the  soft 
air.  He  need  not  hurry.  He  had  no- 
where to  go,  and  while  he  sat  there  he  had 
sixteen  cents.  Soda-fountains  and  lunch- 
counters  kept  open  late.  Which  was  it  to 
be  ?     He  felt  rather  drowsy. 

Another  man  came  along  the  path,  and 
after  giving  Judson  a  casual  look,  sat 
down  at  the  other  end  of  the  bench.  He 
was  a  stocky  man,  perhaps  twenty-five 
years  old,  with  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes, 
built  like  a  professional  boxer.  After  he 
had  been  sitting  there  about  five  min- 
utes, he  suddenly  turned  and  spoke. 

"Yes,  it's  about  as  pleasant  a  way  to 
pass  the  time  as  there  is — going  about 
from  office  to  office  and  trying  to  scrape 
a  dollar  or  two  to  pay  the  rent  that's  due 
to-morrow." 

Judson  started  out  of  his  doze  and 
looked  at  the  man  in  great  bewilder- 
ment. 

"How  do  you  know  about  me?"  he 
asked. 

This  set  the  other  laughing.  "I  don't 
know  anything  about  you.  I've  only  got 
to  look  at  you,  you  poor  guy.  You 
haven't  had  enough  to  eat  for  some  time. 
Your  face  has  got  the  cast-down  look  that 
comes  from  getting  things  said  to  you 
that  make  you  feel  small  all  over — the 
kind  of  things  you  brood  on  and  lie  awake 
at  night  thinking  about.  I've  been 
through  that  myself,  but  I  don't  believe 
I  mind  as  much  as  you.  I  don't  mind  at 
all — if  I  did  I'd  be  dead.  Say,  if  you  tell 
me  your  name,  I'll  tell  you  mine." 

There  was  really  no  valid  reason  why 
Judson  should  not  give  his  name.  He 
had  nothing  to  lose.  But,  no  matter  how 
broken-down  and  obscure  a  man  is,  he 
cherishes  his  name.  It  is  part  of  himself; 
he  would  recognize  it  if  shouted  in  a  noisy 
crowd.  When  he  gives  his  name,  he  is 
no  longer  a  passer  in  the  desert:  he  is  a 
man  located. 

"My  name  is  Poole,"  said  Judson  Pond. 


"Well,  that's  a  good  enough  name,"  re- 
turned the  other.  "Mine's  McGraw — 
John  Peter  McGraw.  I  guess  there's  not 
much  more  to  it  than  that.  My  mother 
used  to  be  a  scrub-woman  sometimes. 
I'm  not  sure  what  my  father  worked  at — 
I  think  he  kept  a  paper-stand.  I  never 
saw  either  of  them  after  I  was  twelve 
years  old.  I  went  to  sea  then.  I've  been 
working  on  a  ranch  near  Cheyenne, 
Wyoming.  I  kept  bar  for  a  while  in  Saint 
Louis.  Some  guys  there  took  hold  of  me 
to  put  me  in  the  champion  class  for  my 
weight.  If  you  want  money  to  grow 
good,  that's  the  business — its  better  than 
baseball.  I  tried  my  darnedest.  My 
arms  were  all  right,  but  my  legs  weren't 
good  enough.  You  come  and  sit  here 
pretty  often?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Judson.  "  It's  a  nice,  quiet 
place." 

"  It  sure  is.  If  you  bring  her  here  there 
ain't  nobody  to  tell  outside.  Ever  been 
in  there?"  asked  McGraw,  nodding  to- 
ward the  museum. 

"I  should  think  I  have." 

"Well,  now,  that's  funny.  I  kind  of 
thought  I  seen  you  in  there.  Painting  a 
picture,  weren't  you?" 

"Copying." 

"  Hey  ?  "  McGraw  was  a  little  puzzled 
by  the  distinction.  "Anyhow,  I  guess 
you  know  all  about  the  goods  in  that 
house.  Say,  do  you  remember  some 
things  standing  near  that  big  window 
there — second  from  the  end  ?  They  ain't 
much  to  look  at — I  wouldn't  give  a  whoop 
for  them — but  I  guess  they're  pretty 
swell  things." 

"What  are  they  called?"  Judson 
asked,  rather  amused. 

McGraw  hesitated.  "Well,  there  you 
have  me.  Blessed  if  I  can  remember  what 
they  are  called.  What  I  do  remember  is 
the  ticket — Exhibit  C-470." 

Judson  was  going  over  the  interior  of 
the  museum  in  his  mind,  and  suddenly  it 
dawned  on  him.  "Oh,  I  know.  Yes, 
indeed.  You  mean  the  Chinese  statuette 
of  Fo  and  the  two  vases  of  the  Ming 
period." 

"Pretty  swell  things?"  said  McGraw 
tentatively. 

"Swell?  They're  priceless.  They're 
unique.  They're  the  one  thing  they  have 
got  here  that  no  other  museum  has  or  can 
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have.  Not  the  Louvre,  or  the  British 
Museum,  or  anywhere." 

McGraw  looked  as  if  he  were  trying  to 
live  up  to  this  erudition.  "That's  what 
I  kind  of  thought  myself,"  he  said  gravely. 
"Yes,  sir,  pretty  swell  junk.  Just  near 
the  window  there.  Listen !  Do  you  sit 
here  pretty  late  evenings?" 

"I've  sat  here  till  eleven — perhaps 
later." 

"And  have  you  ever  seen  that  transom 
up  there  closed  ?  " 

"I  think  the  night-guardian  closes  it 
when  it  rains.  He  can  get  into  the  main 
building  from  his  office." 

"Say,  look  here — "  said  McGraw  con- 
fidentially. 

A  nurse-maid  who  still  lingered  with 
her  charges  in  the  garden  saw  McGraw 
draw  up  close  to  Judson  and  begin  talk- 
ing earnestly  to  him,  emphasizing  what 
he  had  to  say  by  banging  his  fist  into  his 
other  hand.  She  saw  that  Judson  listened 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground;  now 
and  then  he  looked  embarrassed  and 
seemed  to  protest.  When  she  and  her 
children  left  the  garden,  the  two  men  were 
still  there. 


II 


"Well,  will  you  come  in?"  said 
McGraw.  He  spoke  amiably.  Lurking 
in  his  eyes  was  a  menace. 

There  was  sweat  on  Judson's  face  as  if 
he  had  been  running.  "I  don't  know," 
he  said  weakly.  He  twisted  and  untwisted 
his  long  artist's  fingers. 

"You're  just  the  man,  Poole,"  went  on 
McGraw.  "  I  picked  you  out  a  few  weeks 
ago.  You're  slim,  you're  active,  you 
know  how  to  handle  such  things,  and  you 
know  the  inside  of  that  house.  You're 
not  likely  to  make  a  mistake " 

The  poverty-stricken  man  who  keeps 
an  ideal  of  conduct  and  a  high  ethical 
standard  untarnished,  amid  all  the  diffi- 
culty and  squalor  and  humiliation  which 
poverty  involves  in  modern  civilization, 
is  a  hero  who  far  exceeds  in  heroism  the 
soldier  on  the  battle-field.  Judson  Pond 
was  not  a  hero  of  this  kind. 

"Why  not?"  he  thought.  "I'm  up 
against  it.  I'll  be  taking  somebody's 
pocket-book  in  a  few  days.     This  is  big- 


ger— and  nobler."  Then  he  said  aloud: 
"All  right;  I'll  go  in.  But  what  a  risk— 
my  God,  what  a  risk !" 

"Well,  it's  not  very  safe,"  conceded 
McGraw.  "A  little  accident,  and  there 
would  be  nothing  for  us  but  the  special 
editions  and  prison  reform.  But  when  a 
man  has  come  down  so  bad  as  you  have — 
what's  the  use  of  talking? — he's  got  to 
take  some  risk. .   Am  I  right?" 

"Yes,"  said  Judson. 

"The  best  thing  we  can  do,"  resumed 
McGraw,  "is  to  get  a  good  dinner.  I 
have  no  money  in  my  clothes.  Can  you 
lend  me  ten  cents?" 

The  thought  came  to  Judson  that  the 
whole  thing  was  a  humbug  to  get  ten 
cents,  and,  oddly  enough,  he  felt  relieved. 
Nevertheless,  he  handed  the  money  to 
McGraw.  "You'll  give  it  back  to  me? 
I'm  pretty  low  down " 

"Oh,  I'll  give  it  back  to  you  all  right," 
said  McGraw  carelessly.  "I  wish  every- 
thing was  as  sure  as  that.  I  want  it  to 
telephone.     Come  along." 

They  left  the  garden,  and  walked  rapid- 
ly for  about  half  a  mile.  Then,  to  Jud- 
son's astonishment,  he  found  himself  fol- 
lowing McGraw  into  a  most  expensive 
hotel.  McGraw  went  straight  up  to  the 
telephone  girl,  got  his  number,  and  re- 
mained in  the  telephone-box  perhaps  a 
minute. 

"That's  all  right,"  he  said  when  he 
came  back  to  Judson.  "Now  let's  have 
something  good."  And  with  that  they 
went  into  the  restaurant. 

While  they  were  in  the  middle  of  din- 
ner a  page-boy  came  calling:  "Mr.  Out- 
late,  Mr.  Outlate." 

"That's  a  good  name,"  said  McGraw, 
winking  at  Judson.  "I  got  it  out  of  a 
funny  paper.     Here,  boy !" 

"There's  a  messenger  for  you,"  said 
the  boy. 

Thereupon  a  messenger  appeared  and 
handed  McGraw  a  letter  and  a  receipt. 
Judson  saw  that  McGraw  drew  from  the 
envelope  what  looked  like  a  thick  roll  of 
money-notes,  and  that  he  read  the  letter 
very  carefully. 

He  paid  for  the  dinner,  and  called  a 
cab  at  the  door  of  the  hotel. 

"I  was  near  forgetting,"  he  said  to 
Judson.  "Here's  your  ten  cents."  He 
handed  him  ten  dollars. 
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The  cab  rolled  along  for  several  streets. 
Judson  himself  felt  exhilarated  by  the 
money  in  his  pocket  and  the  good  food  he 
had  eaten;  but  after  a  while  he  could  not 
help  noticing  that  McGraw  was  decided- 
ly nervous.  He  lit  a  cigarette,  drew  a 
few  puffs,  and  tossed  it  out  of  the  win- 
dow. He  twisted  about  in  his  seat,  and 
drummed  impatiently  on  the  window- 
glass. 

"Gee!  I  hope  it'll  be  to-night/'  he 
said.     "I  can't  bear  it  much  longer." 

"What?"  asked  Judson. 

"What?"  repeated  McGraw.  But,  in- 
stead of  saying  anything  clearer,  he  put 
his  head  out  of  the  window  and  stopped 
the  cab. 

"This  is  where  we  walk,"  he  said. 

They  went  on  for  several  blocks  along  a 
broad  street  filled  with  shops.  Then  they 
turned  into  a  side  street,  and  some  yards 
down  McGraw  halted  before  a  brick  house 
with  white  stone  facings.  The  house  was 
not  large,  but  neat  and  respectable-look- 
ing, and  a  dim  light  was  in  a  few  of  the 
windows  and  behind  the  glass  panes  of 
the  hall  door.  McGraw  went  into  the 
area  and  pulled  the  basement  bell,  and  the 
door  there  was  at  once  opened.  Judson 
could  not  see  who  had  opened  this  door; 
it  looked  to  him  as  if  it  had  been  opened 
by  a  spring  worked  in  some  other  part 
of  the  house.  They  groped  their  way 
through  a  dark  passage;  then  a  shaft  of 
light  shot  down  the  stairway,  and  a  man's 
voice  called  out. 

"Is  that  you,  McGraw?  Come  up- 
stairs here." 

"Yes,  sir,  it's  me,"  McGraw  answered 
very  respectfully  and  in  a  very  low  voice. 
It  seemed  to  Judson  that  his  companion's 
trepidation  was  increasing,  and  he  began 
to  feel  a  little  shaky  himself. 

They  went  up-stairs  and  entered  a  room 
which  smelt  of  camphor;.  It  was  lit  by 
gas  turned  very  low.  Straw  matting  was 
on  the  floor  instead  of  carpet,  and  the  fur- 
niture was  covered,  as  if  the  house  were 
being  closed  for  the  summer.  The  man 
who  received  them  was  an  Englishman, 
tail  and  spare,  with  perfectly  white  hair, 
a  white  mustache,  and  grey  eyes  which 
seemed  to  Judson  the  hardest  and  most 
ruthless  he  had  ever  encountered.    He  was 


dressed  in  light-colored  clothes,  very  well 
made.  A  woman,  the  only  other  person 
in  the  room,  lay  back  in  one  of  the  canvas- 
covered  chairs.  She  was  stout,  rather 
handsome,  with  dark  hair  and  a  face 
tanned  like  sunburn.  She  took  no  no- 
tice whatever  of  the  newcomers,  and  no- 
body could  tell  from  the  veiled  look  in  her 
half-closed  eyes  whether  she  even  saw 
them  distinctly.  Her  sensual  and  rather 
scornful  face  she  kept  turned  upward, 
gazing  at  the  ceiling,  and  watched  the 
smoke  of  a  cigarette  curl  through  her  fat 
fingers  gleaming  with  rings.  Judson,  who 
had  the  artist's  eye,  wras  impressed  by  her 
repose,  the  excess  of  her  indolence;  recog- 
nizing her  too  as  a  type  of  woman  some- 
how not  in  keeping  with  a  quiet  family 
house. 

"It  is  not  going  to  rain,  Mr.  Syder- 
stone,"  blurted  McGraw  as  soon  as  he  was 
in  the  room,  with  all  the  marks  of  disquiet 
strong  upon  him.  "I've  got  everything 
settled  for  to-night.  The  less  delay  the 
better." 

Mr.  Syderstone  had  put  an  eye-glass  in 
his  eye,  and  was  scanning  Judson  from 
head  to  foot  with  an  effrontery  which 
made  the  young  man,  used  to  humilia- 
tions as  he  was,  redden  in  anger.  "I  am 
quite  aware  of  that,"  Syderstone  said  con- 
temptuously, turning  to  McGraw.  He 
struck  Judson  as  the  insolent,  self-satisfied 
kind  of  Englishman  who  always  has  an 
irritating  effect  on  people  of  other  nation- 
alities, and  who  conceals  great  cunning 
and  ruse  under  a  bluff  demeanor.  "I  am 
also  perfectly  alive  to  the  fact  that  you 
want  to  get  the  thing  over  as  quickly  as 
possible,  because  you  don't  like  Lizzie 
to  be  up  there  every  night  keeping  the 
guardian  employed.  I  quite  believe  that 
you  are  going  through  torments,  McGraw. 
Still,  we  can't  take  unnecessary  risks 
merely  to  spare  you  the  pangs  of  jealousy. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  decided 
you  should  go  ahead  to-night.  Lizzie  is 
up  there  to-night,  isn't  she?" 

"Oh,  yes,  she's  been  up  there  every 
night  for  a  week."  McGraw  was  ner- 
vously conciliating.    "She's  doing  fine." 

"You  are  an  artist,  are  you  not,  Mr. 
Pond?"  said  Syderstone,  rather  more 
civilly,  to  Judson.  "Just  come  this  way. 
I  have  some  things  it  might  interest  you 
to  see." 
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Judson  felt  a  tightening  of  the  breast 
and  he  became  very  pale.  He  looked  at 
Syderstone  uneasily.  How  did  this  man 
know  his  name?  His  profession  might 
have  been  told  by  McGraw  over  the  tele- 
phone. But  Judson  had  given  a  false 
name  to  McGraw.  Had  he  been  marked 
for  this  business  by  some  daring  and  un- 
scrupulous men  with  endless  resources? 
He  wished  in  his  heart  that  he  had  never 
snoken  to  McGraw. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Syderstone  had  lit  a 
candle-branch  with  four  candles  and  took 
it  in  his  hand.  Then  he  opened  a  door 
which  apparently  made  part  of  the  wall. 

"You  are  with  us,  Mr.  Pond,"  he  said 
pleasantly  enough,  holding  the  door  open 
and  looking  at  Judson,  "for  better,  for 
worse,  I  am  afraid.  It  is  too  late  to 
change  your  mind  now."  And  for  a  sec- 
ond a  terrible  look  darted  out  from  the 
hard  grey  eyes  which  made  the  young 
man  quail. 

Then  Syderstone  advanced  along  the 
passage,  followed  by  Judson,  while  Mc- 
Graw brought  up  the  rear.  It  seemed 
to  Judson  that  they  were  passing  through 
at  least  two  houses,  and  of  this  he  became 
certain  when,  after  descending  some  steps, 
they  came  out  into  a  small  gallery  over- 
looking a  shop  filled  with  antiques  of 
every  description.  And  all  at  once  Jud- 
son found  an  association  for  the  name 
—Syderstone.  This  was  the  celebrated 
Syderstone  curiosity-shop,  known  all  over 
the  world;  and  before  its  windows  he  had 
often  lingered  to  admire  the  treasures  dis- 
played therein. 

These  windows  were  heavily  curtained 
now,  and  Mr.  Syderstone  was  lighting  the 
gas.  Judson  felt  much  less  dread;  all  art- 
ists have  their  vanity,  and  it  occurred  to 
Judson  that  a  man  such  as  Mr.  Syder- 
stone, whose  business  must  often  bring 
him  in  contact  with  the  art-world,  might 
know  him  by  sight. 

The  dealer  held  up  a  marvellously 
worked  ivory  coffer.  "Just  look  at  this, 
Mr.  Pond."  With  a  certain  cordiality  in 
his  manner,  engendered,  no  doubt,  by 
Judson's  spontaneous  and  enthusiastic 
appreciation,  he  led  the  young  artist 
through  the  shop,  showing  him  treasure 
after  treasure.  He  handed  Judson  an 
ebony  box  curiously  mounted  in  chased 


gold.  "A  mere  toy,"  he  said  indifferently. 
Judson  opened  the  box,  and  a  little  red 
bird  came  out  and  sang  a  pretty  tune. 
Although  he  was  very  much  amused  and 
interested,  some  magnetism  compelled 
him  at  this  moment  to  glance  into  the 
back  of  the  shop.  There  stood  McGraw, 
looking  worried  and  crestfallen;  but  be- 
yond him  Judson's  gaze  met  a  pair  of 
drowsy  eyes  just  showing  behind  a  cabi- 
net, and  he  made  out  that  the  woman  too 
had  come  into  the  shop.  After  a  moment 
she  stood  up  and  leaned  against  the  cabi- 
net, smoking,  never  saying  a  word. 

"You  know  who  I  am,  Mr.  Pond,"  said 
the  dealer,  his  manner  still  more  pleasant, 
"and  you  know  we  are  to  work  together. 
But  McGraw  here  will  tell  you  how  ut- 
terly futile  any  attempt  at  blackmail 
would  be.     Is  it  not  so,  McGraw?" 

McGraw  was  very  nervous.  He  cleared 
his  throat.  "Yes,  I've  told  him,"  he  said 
in  a  low  voice. 

Mr.  Syderstone  turned  to  Judson  again. 
"If  this — ah — coup  does  succeed,  Mr. 
Pond,  I  hope  to  find  other  work  for  you  of 
a  pleasanter  and  less  dangerous  nature. 
And  now  I  must  bid  you  good-night  and 
good  luck." 

Quite  without  concealment,  he  unlocked 
and  threw  wide  open  the  street  door  of  the 
shop.  "Good  night,  gentlemen,"  he  said 
in  a  carrying  voice.  McGraw  passed  out. 
As  Judson  followed,  the  woman,  crossing 
the  shop,  brushed  by  him,  and  with  a  deft 
movement  slipped  a  ring  of  considerable 
value  into  his  pocket.  Then  the  door 
closed  upon  them,  and  Mr.  Syderstone 
proceeded  to  put  on  the  bolts  and  ar- 
range the  electric  alarms. 

"Did  you  manage  it?"  he  asked  the 
woman  casually. 

"Yes,"  she  said. 

"  It  is  just  as  well,"  pursued  Mr.  Syder- 
stone thoughtfully.  "  It  seems  to  me  that 
if  anything  untoward  happens,  he  will 
have  the  sense  to  keep  quiet  for  his  own 
sake;  but  he  does  not  give  me  the  impres- 
sion of  being  very  courageous,  and  fear 
has  strange  effects.  If  they  fail  to-night, 
I  shall  at  once  announce  the  loss  of  that 
ring,  and  it  will  be  found  on  his  person. 
As  for  the  other  fellow,  McGraw,  I  hold 
him  like  that." 

He  held  out  his  hand,  loosely  open. 
Then  he  closed  it. 
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IV 


In  the  street  McGraw  gradually  re- 
gained his  self-possession. 

"What  was  the  matter  with  you?" 
asked  Judson. 

But  McGraw  answered  evasively.  "He 
always  makes  me  feel  like  that." 

They  were  walking  rapidly  through 
street  after  street  toward  the  poorer 
quarters  of  the  city.  Eventually  Mc- 
Graw stopped  before  a  very  shabby 
house,  with  an  unswept  "stoop,"  in  a 
neighborhood  of  cheap  flats  and  little 
basement  shops.  Children  were  still  play- 
ing in  the  street,  and  their  parents  and 
others  lounged  in  the  doorways  gossiping. 

"This  is  where  I  live,"  said  McGraw, 
and  he  opened  the  door  with  a  key. 

The  passage  was  dark  and  smelt  of 
stale  cooking-fumes  and  escaping  gas. 
McGraw  led  the  way  up  the  stairs,  and  on 
the  second  landing  he  opened  a  door  and 
lit  the  gas.  Judson  was  a  little  surprised 
to  find  himself  in  such  a  bright,  wide  bed- 
room— rather  meagrely  furnished,  it  is 
true,  but  yet  quite  comfortable  and  very 
clean.  He  thought  of  the  dismal  cup- 
board under  a  staircase,  with  a  hole  in 
the  floor  stuffed  with  rags  and  papers  to 
keep  out  the  draught,  in  which  he  himself 
passed  his  uneasy  nights,  and  McGraw 
seemed  to  him  fortunate. 

"Here's  the  outfit,"  said  McGraw. 

He  was  hurriedly  taking  some  things 
out  of  a  closet  and  spreading  them  on  the 
bed.  He  took  out  in  turn  two  pairs  of 
grey  flannel  trousers,  two  pairs  of  rubber- 
soled  shoes,  a  couple  of  lawn-tennis  bats, 
and  a  kind  of  sports-bag  much  more  long 
than  deep. 

"Get  into  these,"  said  McGraw,  hold- 
ing out  a  pair  of  trousers.  "We  have  to 
look  like  two  young  men  who  have  an  en- 
gagement to  play  tennis  early  to-morrow 
morning.  If  those  shoes  aren't  comfort- 
able for  you,  I  have  another  pair  here." 

"The  shoes,"  answered  Judson,  "are 
all  right.  But  I  should  have  thought 
white  trousers  instead  of  grey " 

"They  offer  a  better  mark,"  returned 
the  other  grimly. 

As  soon  as  they  were  dressed,  McGraw 
drew  some  ropes,  stained  black  and  neatly 
coiled,  from  a  part  of  the  closet  where  he 
had  hidden  them,  and  opened  the  bag. 


"Help  me  to  get  these  in,"  he  said. 

Then  Judson  saw  that  the  bag  was 
lined  throughout  with  lambs'  wool.  Even 
a  piece  of  fine  glass  lying  inside  it  would 
hardly  have  broken  if  that  bag  had  been 
thrown  from  a  third-floor  window.  He 
helped  to  close  the  bag,  and  in  doing  so 
pinched  his  finger.  He  thrust  his  hand 
into  his  pocket  for  his  handkerchief,  felt 
something  hard,  and  drew  out  the  ring. 

"  What  on  earth  is  this  ?  "  he  exclaimed. 
He  held  it  up;  the  jewels  gleamed  in  the 
gaslight. 

McGraw  looked  genuinely  alarmed. 
"You  must  have  got  it  over  there,"  he 
said  in  a  very  low  voice. 

"But  how  did  I  get  it?" 

"I  don't  know.     It's  the  boss's." 

"Yes,  it  may  be,"  protested  Judson; 
"but  I  don't  want  it.  I'll  leave  it  here 
and  you  can  return  it."  And  he  placed 
the  ring  on  the  table. 

McGraw  stared  at  him  aghast.  "For 
God's  sake  don't  leave  it  here,"  he  said. 
"If  it  was  found  here —  Put  it  back  in 
your  pocket." 

"Then  I'll  throw  it  away,"  returned 
Judson. 

"You  can't  do  that  either.  You  have 
it  now  and  you've  got  to  keep  it.  There 
are  reasons  why  throwing  it  away  might 
be  worse  than  leaving  it  here.  Put  it 
back  in  your  pocket." 

The  sense  that  he  was  entangled  in  a 
net  from  which  he  could  not  escape — the 
same  feeling  he  had  an  hour  ago  when  he 
found  that  Mr.  Syderstone  knew  his  name 
— again  came  upon  Judson,  and  this  time 
overwhelmingly.  His  long  months  of 
black  misery,  his  loneliness,  and  then  this 
evening — the  meeting  with  McGraw,  the 
good  dinner,  the  excitement  and  tension, 
had  shaken  his  nerves.  He  dropped  into 
a  chair  and  sat  there  sobbing,  in  his  new 
flannel  trousers  and  new  shoes. 

"How  glad  I'd  have  been  to  have  these 
if  I  had  come  by  them  honestly,"  he  said 
in  a  broken  voice,  while  his  tears  dropped 
on  his  new  trousers  and  he  kept  brushing 
them  away  awkwardly  with  his  hand. 

McGraw  moved  about  the  room  un- 
easily.    "Don't  give  way,"  he  repeated. 

"Oh,  God,  I  wish  I  had  never  come 
into  this!"  Judson  said,  wiping  his  face 
with  his  handkerchief. 

"You're   not    the   only   one,"    replied 
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McGraw  sympathetically.  "I  feel  like 
that  myself  sometimes.  But  there's  no 
body  of  use  in  giving  way  now.  If  you 
only  keep  your  nerve,  we  may  pull  it  off 
all  right.     The  chances  are  in  our  favor." 

By  degrees  the  artist  got  control  of  him- 
self. "I  was  a  fool  to  let  myself  go  like 
that,"  he  said.  "But  I'm  all  right  now. 
Let  us  start." 

Out  in  the  street  they  really  did  look 
like  two  well-to-do  young  men  just  re- 
turned to  the  city  after  a  day  spent  at 
lawn-tennis.  A  street-car  landed  them 
near  the  art-museum  garden  about  half 
past  ten. 

"We  may  as  well  sit  down,"  said 
McGraw;  and  they  seated  themselves  on 
the  same  bench  where  Judson  had  been 
sitting  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  very 
dark  and  still;  as  there  were  so  few  pas- 
sengers in  this  part  of  the  garden  at  night, 
the  electric  lamps  were  generally  unlit  ex- 
cept on  Sundays.  Fire-flies  flashed  in  the 
night  like  signals.  A  gentle  wind  rustled 
through  the  trees.  The  clang  of  street- 
car bells  reached  them  now  and  then, 
softened  by  distance.  The  art-museum 
lay,  a  black  mass,  before  them.  And  now 
they  heard  a  woman's  stifled  laughter:  it 
seemed  to  come  from  the  far  side  of  the 
building.  McGraw  started  as  if  he  had 
been  stung. 

"That's  Lizzie,"  he  said.  " She's  there 
to  keep  the  guardian  thoughtless." 

"Do  you  know  her?"  asked  Judson. 

"Know  her?"  McGraw  gave  him  a 
haggard  stare.  "Man,  it's  for  her  I'm 
doing  this !" 

They  became  silent,  waiting  till  the 
guardian  had  gone  his  half-hourly  round. 
He  was  late;  it  was  after  half  past  ten. 
Judson  sat  leaning  forward  with  his  el- 
bows on  his  knees  and  his  face  in  his 
hands.  The  business  appeared  so  des- 
perate, so  full  of  sombre  risks,  that  his 
heart  almost  failed  him.  They  were 
bound  to  be  caught.  .  .  . 

"Hist!  Here  he  comes,"  whispered 
McGraw.     "Get  under  the  bench." 

Between  them  and  the  museum  lay  a 
rather  steep  bank  of  grass,  ending  in  a 
flagged  walk  which  ran  round  the  museum 
under  the  windows.  It  was  this  path 
which  the  guardian  followed.  From  there 
he   could   see   a   person   seated   on    the 


benches  up  above;  but  any  one  under  a 
bench,  or  just  lying  on  the  path,  was  out 
of  his  line  of  vision. 

Within  a  few  minutes  they  heard  the 
woman's  laugh  again,  and  they  knew 
that  the  guardian  had  finished  his  round 
and  got  back  to  his  box  and  congenial 
company. 

"Now  we  must  begin,"  said  McGraw. 
"  Come  on !  He'll  be  round  again  at 
eleven  o'clock." 

They  hurried  down  the  bank  and  made 
for  the  part  of  the  building  underneath 
that  window  they  had  marked  in  the 
afternoon,  of  which  the  top  transom  was 
always  left  open.  McGraw  drew  from 
the  bag  a  rope  with  loops  in  it  to  assist  a 
climber. 

"Now  stand  steady  against  the  wall," 
he  said  to  Judson.  "I'm  going  to  get  up 
on  your  shoulders." 

But  Judson  under  McGraw's  weight 
collapsed,  and  narrowly  escaped  having 
his  face  crushed  as  McGraw  came  down. 

"Try  again,"  whispered  McGraw. 

This  time  Judson  was  more  prepared; 
he  stood  firm,  and  McGraw  wras  able  to 
get  a  good  take-off  from  his  shoulders. 
By  the  ease  with  which  McGraw,  holding 
the  rope  in  his  teeth,  clambered  up  the 
ornamental  stonework  around  the  win- 
dow, and  the  precision  with  which  he 
placed  his  feet  and  hands,  his  training  as 
a  sailor  was  apparent,  and  also  that  he 
had  studied  the  design  worked  in  the 
stone  long  and  carefully.  When  he  had 
mounted  a  certain  distance,  he  flung  the 
rope  dexterously,  and  it  caught  in  the 
joint  between  the  transom  and  the  wall. 
Then  he  scrambled  down  and  took  a  long 
leap  to  the  ground,  landing  on  his  rubber 
soles. 

"You'll  have  to  do  it,"  he  said  to  Jud- 
son. "I'm  too  big  to  go  through  the 
transom.    Up  with  you — quick!" 

Judson  was  lithe  and  active;  he  had 
always  been  used  to  the  exercises  of  the 
gymnasium — a  fact  McGraw  had  ascer- 
tained before  he  brought  him  into  the 
business.  He  handed  his  coat  and  straw 
hat  to  McGraw,  and  prepared  to  go  up 
the  rope.  This,  he  thought,  was  the  easy 
part;  the  dangerous  part  would  be  when 
he  had  to  slide  in  through  the  transom. 

But  hardly  was  he  half-way  up  the 
rope  than  they  heard  footsteps  on  the 
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path  above.  Yes,  somebody  was  coming 
along  there.  McGraw  stood  as  if  petri- 
fied by  the  rope,  and  Judson  remained 
suspended  in  mid-air.  Now  they  could 
make  out  the  walker.  He  was  strolling 
along  smoking  a  cigar,  and,  from  the  white 
patch  which  showed  in  the  darkness,  they 
inferred  that  he  was  in  dress-clothes. 
Some  idle  passer,  apparently,  returning 


When  he  reached  the  transom  he 
slipped  through  it  feet  first  and  lay  at 
length  on  the  thick  glass  and  the  iron 
frame.  Then  he  drew  up  the  rope  he  had 
mounted  by,  and  found  the  bag  attached 
to  the  end  of  it.  With  great  difficulty  he 
passed  this  through  the  transom,  and  let 
it  down  on  to  the  floor  of  the  hall  inside. 
He  heard  the  soft  thud  on  the  marble 


Then  he  said  aloud: 


All  right;   I'll  go  in.     But  what  a  risk — my  God,  what  a  risk  !  " 
— -Page  200. 


from  a  party,  and  in  need  of  solitude  and 
the  cool  of  the  night.  He,  in  his  turn, 
spied  the  two  men  by  the  museum  wall, 
and  he  stood  a  little,  looking  down  on 
them  while  he  smoked.  But  it  was  evi- 
dent he  took  them  for  employees,  and 
after  a  little  he  moved  onward,  his 
thoughts  elsewhere.  The  two  did  not 
stir  till  the  sound  of  his  footsteps  had 
ceased  on  the  night.  Judson  could  hear 
McGraw  swearing  under  his  breath;  and 
he  himself  realized  the  serious  and  per- 
haps fatal  loss  of  time  which  this  man's 
passing  had  caused. 

But  McGraw  was  still  standing  by  and 
holding  the  rope  steady.  It  was  clear  he 
judged  that  the  thing  had  better  be  gone 
through  with  then  and  there.  Judson, 
therefore,  began  to  mount  again. 
Vol.  LXIII.— 23 


floor,  and  then  he  himself  descended  into 
the  museum. 

It  was  very  dark,  and  the  floor  was  en- 
cumbered with  glass  cases  and  statuary. 
But  Judson  knew  where  to  go.  He  felt 
under  his  hand  the  great  treasures — the 
two  vases  and  the  statuette  of  the  god. 
One  by  one  he  carried  them  to  the  foot  of 
the  window;  and  in  less  than  five  minutes 
Exhibit  C-470  was  in  the  bag.  $ 

He  now  prepared  to  ascend,  leaving  the 
bag,  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  rope,  on 
the  floor.  Then,  when  he  reached  the 
transom,  he  lay  out  on  the  glass  and 
frame  as  before,  and  having  hauled  the 
bag  up,  he  passed  it  through  with  the 
rope  and  let  it  down  to  McGraw.  He 
was  about  to  follow,  when  he  nearly  fell 
back  into  the  museum  from  the  shock  of 
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"You  are  with  us,  Mr.  Pond,"   he  said  .   .    .,    '"  for  better,  for  worse 
I  am  afraid." — Pas;e  202. 


hearing  voices  only  a  little  distance  from 
the  window. 

The  guardian  was  going  his  round  once 
more,  and  the  girl  Lizzie,  appreciating 
the  danger  her  confederates  were  in,  had 
accompanied  him.  To  warn  them,  she 
kept  laughing  and  talking  loudly.  Jud- 
son  made  up  his  mind  that  the  game  was 
up.  McGraw  had  doubtless  made  off ;  but 
there  was  the  bag,  most  damning  evidence 
of  all,  right  in  the  path  of  the  guardian. 

Suddenly  the  girl  spoke  much  louder. 
"Look  at  that  old  bum  asleep  on  the 
bench  over  there,"  she  said.  "  Why  don't 
you  go  and  rout  him  out?" 

"That's  right,"  replied  the  man  slow- 
ly.    "Duty  before  pleasure." 

He  must  have  gone  straightway  up 
the  bank,  for  in  a  moment  Judson  heard 
him  saying  in  a  rough  tone:  "Say,  what 
do  you  mean  by  sleeping  here  at  this 
time  of  night?" 

It  was  McGraw  that  answered.  "I 
ain't  asleep.  I've  got  a  right  to  sit  here, 
I  guess.  America  is  a  free  country,  ain't 
it?" 


"If  you  sass  me,"  said  the  guardian, 
"I'll  arrest  you.  You  better  not  let 
me  find  you  here  when  I  come  round 
again." 

"Well,  you  won't."  McGraw,  with 
iron  nerve,  yawned  prodigiously.  "I'm 
going  to  beat  it,  believe  me.  I've  got  an 
appointment  with  the  president  of  the 
sleep-trust." 

At  this  point,  the  girl  whistled  and 
called.  The  call  sounded  to  Judson,  up 
there  clinging  to  the  transom  in  an  agony 
of  suspense,  to  come  from  far  on  the  other 
side  of  his  window,  and  he  perceived  the 
girl's  tactics.  She  meant  to  bring  the 
guardian  by  a  short  cut  down  the  bank 
to  the  spot  she  had  now  reached.  By 
doing  this  he  would  leave  that  part  of 
the  walk  where  the  bag  was  lying  un- 
traversed. 
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" That's  my  wife,"  the  guardian  said 
to  McGraw.  "  It  gets  kind  of  lonely  here 
sometimes,  and  she  comes  up  to  keep  me 
company." 

Upon  that,  he  evidently  took  the  short 
cut  to  join  her,  for  to  Judson  their  voices     Brooklyn,  N.  Y 
sounded   farther   away,   and   then   were 
heard  no  more. 

McGraw  came  back  to  the  rope  and 
shook  it,  and  Judson  clambered  down. 
He  was  so  dizzy  that  he  could  hardly 
stand,  and  consequently  was  quite  unfit 
to  lend  his  shoulders  so  that  McGraw 
could  mount  and  detach  the  rope.  They 
had  decided  very  unwillingly  to  leave  it 
hanging  there,  when  by  a  lucky  twist 
McGraw  managed  to  loosen  the  fasten- 
ing and  the  rope  fell. 

They  stuffed  it  into  the  bag  and  hur- 
ried from  the  gardens.  Ere  they  had 
gone  some  yards  in  a  quiet  avenue  of 
wealthy  private  houses,  they  saw  a  police- 
man approaching,  and  McGraw  began  to 
talk  loud  about  lawn-tennis.  But  he 
might  have  saved  himself  the  trouble; 
they  both  looked  perfectly  aboveboard, 
and  the  policeman  did  no  more  than 
glance  at  them  as  he  passed. 

"Are  we  going  back  to  the  shop?" 
asked  Judson. 

"Are  we  going  back  to  hell  I"  retorted 


McGraw,  whose  nerves  were  rather  on 
edge  by  this  time,  and  no  wonder. 

They  took  a  street-car  to  the  railroad 
station.    Some  hours  later  they  were  in 


He  led  the  young  artist  through  the  shop,  showing  him  treasure  after  treasure. — Page  202. 
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"  Here's  where  we  must  part,"  said 
McGraw.  "  I  take  the  bag;  I  know  what 
I  must  do  with  it.  You  go  to  this  ad- 
dress." He  gave  Judson  a  card.  "It's 
a  room-house;  you  just  ask  for  a 
room." 

Judson's  heart  sank  when  he  heard 
this.  "  But  you  can't  leave  me  this  way," 
he  protested.  "Why,  I'm  no  better  off 
than  I  was  last  night.  I'm  worse.  I've 
got  hardly  any  money,  and  I'll  have  to 
sit  in  a  lodging-house  room  in  a  strange 
city,  without  a  friend,  and  in  mortal 
anxiety.  Think  of  it !  Why  can't  you 
stay  with  me  ?  Although  I  only  saw  you 
for  the  first  time  last  night,  it  seems  to 
me  I  have  known  you  for  years." 

"Me  too,"  replied  McGraw.  "But  I 
couldn't  stay — it's  too  dangerous. 
Here's  some  money  for  you,  and  you'll 
have  all  you  want  for  some  time. 
That's  certain.  The  boss  won't  lose 
sight  of  you."  He  stretched  out  his 
hand  and  wrung  Judson's  with  a  kind 
of  rough  fondness.  "  Good-by,  boy;  good 
luck.  Perhaps  we'll  meet  again  some 
day." 

"Oh,  we  shall." 

"I  have  my  doubts,"  said  McGraw. 

Several  months  later  Judson  Pond 
went  to  China  on  business  for  Mr.  Syder- 
stone.  One  day  in  Shanghai  an  American 
missionary  gave  him  a  bundle  of  Chicago 
papers,  and  in  one  of  them  he  read  the 
suicide  of  McGraw  in  a  small  town  in 
Illinois.  He  wondered  dismally  what 
black  machination,  woven  by  the  shop, 
the  girl  Lizzie,  and  other  elements,  had 
brought  the  poor  fellow  to  this  tragic 
end. 


V 


It  was  by  a  Miss  Cole,  an  English  lady 
who  had  come  to  America  expressly  to 
write  a  monograph  on  Exhibit  C-470, 
that  the  robbery  was  first  discovered. 
Being  the  earliest  visitor  to  the  museum 
on  the  morning  after  the  deed,  she  sought 
the  objects  of  her  worship  and  found  them 
gone.  The  excitement  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other  was  prodigious. 
Many  of  the  newspapers  treated  the  loss 
as  a  national  disaster. 

A  few  months  later  some  fragments 


were  found  in  a  room  of  a  Chicago  lodg- 
ing-house which  had  been  occupied  by 
a  woman  who  had  dissolved  into  space. 
Although  there  was  at  first  some  slight 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  a  few  experts  as 
to  whether  these  were  really  fragments  of 
the  Exhibit  C-470  or  not,  all  doubts  were 
resolved  when  the  great  authority  on 
Oriental  art,  Professor  Simon  Lee,  de- 
clared in  the  affirmative.  The  Professor, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  a  man  of  ex- 
treme caution.  He  would  know  only  the 
safest  people;  his  fear  of  compromising 
himself  was,  in  fact,  as  comical  as  it  was 
mean.  He  had  never  been  known  to  help 
anybody  in  a  case  where  the  act  would 
not  redound  to  his  own  reputation.  And 
yet,  according  to  the  newspapers,  this 
man,  who  was,  by  the  report  of  some  of 
his  brethren,  utterly  without  bowels, 
wept  unrestrainedly  when  he  held  those 
poor  fragments  in  his  hands — so  great 
did  he  esteem  the  loss  to  the  world  of 
art. 

After  this  discovery,  and  the  pronounce- 
ment of  the  learned  Professor,  specula- 
tion was  abandoned.  The  police  put 
forward  their  theory  that  the  thieves, 
judging  it  impossible,  in  view  of  the  hue 
and  cry,  to  dispose  of  Exhibit  C-470,  and 
finding  the  objects  too  dangerous  to  carry 
about  with  them,  had  destroyed  these, 
and  then  overlooked  the  few  fragments, 
by  an  oversight  frequently  observed  in 
malefactors — especially  in  amateur  male- 
factors. For  the  police  were  convinced 
that  the  crime  had  been  committed  with- 
in the  museum  during  the  hours  it  was 
open  to  the  public,  and  not  by  profes- 
sional thieves.  They  were  disposed  to 
favor  the  notion  that  the  motive  of  the 
robbery  was  not  the  value  of  the  objects 
so  much  as  an  overmastering  desire  to 
possess  a  beautiful  work  of  art.  Miss 
Cole  was  arrested ;  but  by  the  efforts  of 
the  British  ambassador  at  Washington, 
who  had  no  difficulty  in  proving  that  for 
thirty  years  she  had  led  a  life  of  blame- 
less spinsterhood  at  Ipswich,  in  England, 
she  was  presently  released.  Still,  that 
a  woman  was  one  of  the  principals  was 
evident;  and  for  some  years  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  woman  who  had  stayed  in  the 
Chicago  room-house  was  signalled  to  the 
police  of  the  world. 

Toward    the   end    of    the   year    1902 


Drawn  by  Frank  /•'.  Sckoonover. 

"Did  you  manage  it?"  lie  asked  the  woman  casually.— Page  ac 
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readers  of  American  papers  were  much 
interested  to  find  the  following  letter: 

Sir, 

My  agent  in  China,  Mr.  Judson  Pond, 
an  artist  and  an  expert  on  whose  opinion 
I  have  the  best  reason  to  rely,  sends  me 
the  surprising  information  that  he  has 
discovered  what  he  believes  to  be  a  per- 
fect replica  of  the  famous  Exhibit  C-470, 
the  robbery  of  which  from  our  museum, 
and  subsequent  destruction,  five  years 
ago,  caused  so  much  lamentation  through- 
out the  world.  If  what  Mr.  Pond  sur- 
mises be  the  fact,  it  will  indeed  be  a  for- 
tunate thing  for  the  world  of  art.  Mr. 
Pond  will  not  trust  his  own  judgment 
in  the  matter;  but  I  am  happy  to  be  in  a 
position  to  state  that  Professor  S.  Lee, 
whose  devotion  to  the  cause  of  art  knows 
no  bounds,  will  start  for  China  at  once. 
I  venture  to  think  that  we  should  all  be 
grateful  for  this  public-spirited  act  of  the 
celebrated  Professor.  His  decision  will 
be  anxiously  expected,  as  it  will  of  course 
settle  the  real  value  of  the  discovery. 
Yours,  etc. 

N.  Syderstone. 


'  ^ 
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Hardly  was  he  half-way  up  the  rope  than  they  heard  footsteps. 
— Page  204. 


This  letter  naturally  caused  intense  ex- 
citement.    A  dealer  in  antiques  so  well- 
known  as  Mr.  Syderstone  would  not,  it 
was  said,  employ  any  but  a  capable  agent. 
But  public  interest,  whipped  up  by  an 
excellent  press-campaign,  waxed  tenfold, 
when,   after  weeks    of    tension,   a   long 
cable  arrived  from  Professor  Lee  express- 
ing his  conviction  that  the  treasure  was 
genuine.    In  the  frigid  and  cautious  terms 
which  we  associate  with  the  Professor, 
beneath  which,  nevertheless,  an  unwonted 
glow    of    enthusiasm    might    be    distin- 
guished,   he    de- 
clared that  the  re- 
cently   discovered 
objects,  in  spite  of 
a  slight  fracture  in 
one    of    the  vases, 
were    even    more 
beautiful  than  the 
original     Exhibit 
C-470. 

Upon  this,  Mr. 
Syderstone  ad- 
dressed a  dignified 
letter  to  the  press. 
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His  own  im- 
pulse, he  said, 
was  to  present 
the  objects  to 
the  museum 
without  more 
ado;  but  cer- 
tain scruples 
prevented. 
His  business 
partners,  for 
one  thing,  ob- 
jected to  such 
unheard-of 
bounty.  Be- 
sides, he  was, 
after  all,  an 
Englishman  : 
was  not  his 
first  duty  to 
the  British 
Museum?  Af- 
ter weighing 
one  consider- 
ation against 
another,  he 
had  come  to 
the  conclusion 
that  the  fair- 
est thing  to  do 
would  be  to 
offer  the  trea- 
sure at  public 
auction.  As 
soon,  there- 
fore, as  it 
reached  Amer- 
ica, in  charge 
of  Professor 
Lee,  it  would 
be  on  exhibi- 
tion at  a  small 
charge  for  ad- 
mission in  the 
principal  cities 
of  the  Union, 
and  then,  after 
four  months, 
it  would  be 
sold. 

Many  of  us 
must  still  re- 
member the 
extraordinary 
crowds  which 


It  was  very  dark,  and  the  floor  was  encumbered  with  glass  case-  and  Statuary, 
l!tlt  JudSOIl  knew  where  to  go. — Page  205. 
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pressed  to  see  the  treasure.  People  who 
had  never  glanced  at  Exhibit  C-470  when 
it  was  in  the  museum,  hurried  with  their 
families  to  view  things  of  such  incalcula- 
ble value.  Such  is  the  force  of  suggestion ! 
Such  the  contagion  of  crowds !  To  illus- 
trate the  strength  of  the  appeal,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  in  one  large  city  the 
directors  of  a  great  boxing-match  thought 
it  wise  to  alter  the  date  of  their  show,  be- 
cause it  happened  to  be  the  same  night 
that  the  treasure  would  be  on  view. 

The  sum  which  would  be  realized  by 
the  auction  was  passionately  discussed. 
Not  the  least  curious  feature  of  the  whole 
business  was  the  demonstration  by  the 
learned  of  the  points  in  which  the  lost 
treasure  was  inferior  to  the  one  now  be- 
fore them.  True,  there  were  some  who 
held  that  as  this  was  the  treasure  a  sec- 
ond time  presented,  the  value  must  be 
decidedly  lessened,  for  the  objects  could 
no  longer  be  described  as  unique.  In 
fact,  if  a  second,  why  not  a  third  ?  These 
depredators,  however,  were  but  few,  and 
their  place  had  ever  been  among  the  em- 
pirical and  irresponsible.  By  far  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Orientalists  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe  were  convinced 
that  there  could  exist  no  third;  and  they 
gave  their  reasons  in  erudite  articles  in  the 
high-class  magazines.  Professor  Belle- 
chaise  of  the  College  de  France,  Professor 
Oschatz  of  Gottingen,  and  Professor 
Caval  of  Turin,  were  for  once  in  agree- 
ment among  themselves  and  with  Pro- 
fessor Lee,  who  was  himself,  of  course,  a 
convinced  Uniqueist. 

On  the  day  of  the  sale  it  was  seen  that 
the  Uniqueist  view  had  prevailed.  Rep- 
resentatives from  Europe  were  there, 
wary  and  alert,  agents  for  huge  sums. 
Some  immensely  wealthy  private  collect- 
ors from  all  over  America  were  either 
themselves  in  the  crowd,  or  had  their  rep- 
resentatives commissioned.  It  was  even 
reported  that  the  Chinese  Government, 


roused  to  a  sense  of  its  loss,  had  in- 
structed its  Legation  to  go  to  considerable 
lengths  for  the  recovery  of  the  treasure. 

But  the  public  spirit  of  the  State,  and 
of  the  city  of  M ,  won  the  day.  Sev- 
eral weeks  before  the  date  of  the  sale, 
many  heartfelt  letters  had  appeared  in 
the  press  which  pointed  out  what  a  dis- 
grace it  would  be  if  the  city  let  the  trea- 
sure slip  out  of  its  hands.  Local  pride  was 
roused.  The  matter  was  discussed  in  the 
legislature.  Orators  on  soap-boxes,  wild- 
eyed  and  impressive,  howled  about  it. 
Their  more  prosperous  brothers  addressed 
public  meetings  in  large  halls,  or  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  news- 
papers opened  their  columns  to  subscrip- 
tions which  flowed  in — there  was  even 
a  rivalry  as  to  which  paper  would  collect 
the  largest  sum.  Pretty  girls,  handsome 
women,  wrapped  in  the  American  flag, 
with  the  motto  "What  Americans  have, 
Americans  keep,"  pinned  in  the  graceful 
folds,  were  stationed  with  collecting- 
boxes  in  the  streets  of  every  considerable 
town  in  the  State.  The  result  of  this  well- 
organized  campaign  was  seen  on  the 
night  of  the  auction,  when  it  was  an- 
nounced, amid  the  wildest  enthusiasm, 
that  the  city  museum  had  secured,  for  a 
fabulous  sum,  another  Exhibit  C-470. 

A  few  days  afterward,  Mr.  Syderstone 
informed  Professor  Lee  that  a  very  large 
amount  of  money  had  been  placed  to  his 
credit  in  one  of  the  banks.  This  fortune 
must  have  been  most  welcome  to  the 
Professor,  who  had  a  young  wife  with  ex- 
pensive tastes  of  whom  he  was  dotingly 
fond. 

In  1910  Judson  Pond,  a  helpless  vic- 
tim of  opium,  was  still  living  in  Fou-Tchou 
Road,  in  Shanghai.  He  was  no  longer 
Mr.  Syderstone's  agent,  but  he  lived  on 
a  pittance  which  that  gentleman  allowed 
him.  He  was  a  flaccid  wreck  —  almost 
an  imbecile. 
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NE  fine  spring  day  last  year, 
when  the  brilliantly  blue 
Swedish  sky  was  dotted 
with  fleecy  white  clouds 
like  those  made  familiar  to 
us  by  the  paintings  of 
Prince  Eugene  and  Nils  Kreuger,  I  hap- 
pened into  the  principal  square  of  Stock- 
holm— the  one  named  after  the  great  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  whose  equestrian  statue 
adorns  the  centre  of  it. 

Standing  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  and 
facing  southward  you  have  in  front  of  you 
the  broad  thoroughfare  formed  by  North 
Bridge,  which  spans  the  main  outlet  of  the 
Lake  Maelaren  into  the  Baltic,  crosses  the 
little  Holy  Ghost  Isle,  and  thus  connects 
the  mainland  with  the  island  that  is  still 
called  the  city,  because  once  it  was  the 
whole  city.  To  your  right  you  have  the 
new  Riksdag  House,  with  a  small  park  in 
front  of  it,  occupying  the  western  half  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  Isle.  In  the  background, 
as  if  looking  down  upon  the  parvenu 
structure  housing  the  people's  chosen  rep- 
resentatives, towers  the  enormous  cube  of 
the  royal  palace. 

That  view  forms  a  picture  well  worth 
studying,  but  on  the  day  in  question — 
April  21,  191 7 — I  had  no  eyes  for  it. 

The  big  square  was  black  with  people — 
workers  mostly — moving  in  solid,  stolid 
ranks  toward  North  Bridge  and  then 
wheeling  to  the  right,  where  they  massed 
themselves  in  steadily  growing  numbers 
in  front  of  the  Riksdag  House.  It  was  a 
crowd  of  men,  guided  and  guarded  by 
police,  but  not  checked  or  harassed  in 
any  way.  It  was  a  crowd  of  humble 
people,  but  with  no  sign  of  raggedness  or 
roughness  about  them.  Here  and  there 
a  couple  of  officers  in  resplendent  uni- 
forms or  some  group  of  silk-hatted  gov- 
ernment officials  could  be  seen  making 
their  way  cautiously  through  the  mass, 
their  faces  stamped  by  a  quaint  mixture 
of  curiosity  and  contempt,  of  embarrass- 
ment and  defiance. 
Vol.  LXTIT.— 24 


The  balconies  of  the  Riksdag  building 
were  crowded  with  members  of  both 
houses  of  the  national  legislature.  At  the 
windows  of  the  royal  palace  I  could  make 
out  faces,  many  of  them  pressed  against 
the  panes  as  if  fascinated  by  the  sight  be- 
low. 

Then  the  crowd  broke  into  cheers  that 
swelled  and  swelled,  until  the  sound  of 
them  was  like  the  roar  of  Kattegat  break- 
ers against  the  blood-red  granite  rocks  of 
the  West  Coast. 

"It's  B  ranting,"  a  man  beside  me 
whispered,  his  voice  tense  with  suppressed 
excitement. 

Yes,  it  was  Hjalmar  Branting,  leader  of 
the  Socialist  wing  of  the  combined  radical 
opposition  groups  in  the  Riksdag.  He 
had  just  spoken  in  the  Lower  House  to 
an  interpellation  meant  to  make  the  Con- 
servative Swartz-Lindman  Cabinet  give 
some  tangible  information  as  to  its  policy. 
The  crowd  had  come  to  back  him  up,  and 
the  principal  demands  voiced  by  him 
within,  and  by  them  on  the  outside  were 
effective  food  control  and  an  immediate 
commercial  settlement  with  Great  Brit- 
ain. In  other  words,  the  mass  of  the 
people,  speaking  directly  as  well  as 
through  its  duly  elected  representatives, 
asked  above  everything  else  for  a  reason- 
able acknowledgment  of  the  genuine  Al- 
lied blockade  of  Germany,  instead  of  an 
unreasoning  acceptance  of  the  paper 
blockade  established  by  Germany  to 
serve  as  an  excuse  for  her  ruthless  sub- 
marine warfare. 

Those  days  were  full  of  incident  and  ex- 
citement. Food  riots  had  begun  all  over 
Sweden  about  the  middle  of  April.  The 
air  of  the  Swedish  capital  was  surcharged 
with  political  electricity.  Rumors  of 
revolutions  and  reactionary  coups  flew 
about  like  storm-swept  leaves.  It  was 
learned  that  the  guard  regiments  could 
not  be  trusted,  and  that  the  military 
authorities  had  made  hurried  inquiries  as 
to  the  loyalty  of  various  provincial  regi- 
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ments — with  most  disappointing  results, 
it  was  said. 

One  day  nearly  200  naval  conscripts 
were  seen  marching  in  a  body  through  the 
streets  to  attend  an  antimilitarist  meet- 
ing in  spite  of  the  express  prohibition  is- 
sued by  their  commanding  officers.  An- 
other day  it  was  found  that  practically 
every  revolver  in  Stockholm  had  been 
bought  up,  and  people  "on  the  inside" 
promptly  told  you  that  the  Socialists  had 
prepared  long  lists  of  persons  who  were  to 
be  slaughtered  like  sheep  on  the  first  of 
May.  Then  Branting  rose  in  the  Riks- 
dag to  denounce  the  secret  formation  of  a 
"black  guard"  of  high-school  students 
and  athletic  clerks  for  the  protection  of 
the  "well-intentioned"  against  the  May 
Day  terrors.  The  government  had  to 
avow  its  innocence — and  every  one  knew 
where  the  revolvers  had  gone.  Finally 
Branting  was  asked  openly  by  the  govern- 
ment if  he  would  undertake  to  guarantee 
the  peaceful  attitude  of  his  followers  on 
May  Day,  and  he  replied  that  he  could 
and  would,  if  only  the  authorities  would 
look  after  the  mischief-making  elements 
among  the  privileged  classes. 

On  the  1  st  of  May  the  royal  palace  was 
turned  into  an  armed  camp,  bristling  with 
machine  guns  and  manned  by  a  body  of 
carefully  picked  army  officers.  Signal- 
men were  placed  on  the  roofs  of  the  guard 
barracks  and  other  public  buildings.  The 
guard  regiments  had  been  sent  out  of 
town  or  were  confined  to  their  barracks. 
A  number  of  companies  from  supposed- 
ly "safe"  provincial  regiments  had  been 
brought  in  for  the  day.  Everybody  who 
ought  to  have  known  better  seemed  to 
expect  something  terrible  to  happen. 

Nearly  50,000  workers  marched 
through  the  streets  of  Stockholm  to  the 
drill-grounds  outside.  They  had  been 
warned  that  the  slightest  disturbance 
might  prove  fatal,  and  so  they  marched 
in  dead  silence,  rank  following  rank  in 
endless  line  without  a  spoken  word.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  impressive  sights  I 
have  ever  witnessed — a  wonderful  mani- 
festation of  carefully  controlled  strength. 
An  additional  25,000  people  were  waiting 
for  the  paraders  around  the  five  platforms 
on  the  vast  open  plain  north  of  Stock- 
holm. The  principal  demands  voiced 
were  the  same  as  those  heard  inside  and 
outside  the  Riksdag  House  ten  days  ear- 


lier. On  that  same  day  about  500,000 
people,  or  nearly  10  per  cent  of  Sweden's 
total  population,  demonstrated  all  over 
the  country  in  the  same  spirit  and  for  the 
same  purpose.  They  were,  to  a  man,  in 
favor  of  a  friendly  understanding  with 
the  Western  Powers  and  against  every 
form  of  pro-German  "activism." 

About  the  same  time  I  talked  with  a 
Liberal  member  of  the  Riksdag,  who  had 
been  making  a  few  speeches  in  his  very 
conservative  home  district.  After  one  of 
these  speeches  he  overheard  some  staid 
and  far  from  radical  old  peasants  speak- 
ing very  bitterly  of  the  pro-German  ac- 
tivities of  the  Queen. 

"You  don't  seem  to  like  the  Germans," 
he  remarked  to  the  leading  peasant,  an 
old  patriarch  whom  all  the  rest  treated 
with  the  utmost  respect. 

"Like  them?"  the  old  man  repeated  in 
his  characteristic  drawl.    "Those  devils !" 

I  heard,  too,  about  a  visit  paid  to  Ger- 
many by  one  of  Sweden's  foremost  finan- 
ciers. His  trip  had  evidently  been  care- 
fully planned  and  conducted  in  order  to 
have  him  properly  impressed.  He  spoke 
with  bated  breath  of  the  organization,  the 
wonderful  methods,  the  ingenuity,  the 
forethought  evidenced  by  all  that  he  had 
seen.     Then  he  added  with  a  wry  face : 

"  But  to  live  under  them  !  Rather  hell 
at  once ! " 

Puzzled  by  what  I  saw  and  heard  in 
those  days,  I  turned  to  a  government 
official  for  some  enlightenment.  I  asked 
him  what  the  men  of  his  class  and  type 
wanted — if  they  really  wished  to  bring 
the  country  into  the  war  on  the  side  of 
Germany. 

"No,  no,  no !"  he  cried  in  reply.  "All 
this  talk  about  any  one  here  wanting  war 
is  nonsense.  We  want  peace,  and  we 
want  to  be  neutral,  but — well,  you  see, 
the  country's  future  lies  in  becoming  a 
part  of  the  German  Empire." 

And  when  I  had  a  chance  to  ask  a  min- 
ister representing  one  of  the  Allied  Powers 
what,  as  a  result  of  all  those  popular  dem- 
onstrations, the  Swedish  Government  had 
done  to  hasten  the  commercial  settlement 
with  Great  Britain,  he  answered: 

"Nothing!  We  are  on  very  ^friendly 
terms  with  the  present  government.  We 
have  been  making  good  headway  in  set- 
tling the  shipping  problem.  But  not  a 
word  has  been  said  by  either  the  previous 
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or  the  present  Swedish  Government  about  the  Englishman  or  the  Frenchman  or  the 

the  general  commercial  agreement — not  American  from  the  Swedish  mind,  and 

one  word  since  the  Swedish  commercial  the    substitution    of    a    vilely    distorted 

delegates  returned  in  February."  Simplicissimus  cartoon. 

Do  you  get  the  image  I  am  trying  to  re-  For  this  German  intriguing  against 
create  for  you  as  it  came  to  me  over  there  supposedly  friendly  nations  there  can  be 
in  those  days?  It  is  the  image  of  a  no  defense.  For  the  more  constructive 
house  divided  within  itself — and  very  un-  side  of  Germany's  effort  to  win  Sweden 
evenly  divided  at  that.  Subsequent  ob-  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  not  only  in 
servations  on  the  spot  have  convinced  me  defense  but  in  praise.  It  was  not  wholly 
that,  unless  a  radical  change  has  occurred  selfish  or  hypocritical,  and  it  was  directed 
since  I  left  the  country  in  July  last  year  with  an  intelligence  worthy  of  emulation. 
(191 7),  practically  three-fourths  of  Swe-  While  it  had  deep  roots  in  economical 
den's  entire  population  feel  toward  pres-  considerations,  it  was  also  expressive  of  a 
ent-day  Germany  an  antipathy  which  at  strong  sense  of  kinship,  frank  admira- 
times  borders  on  hatred.  But  if  this  be  tion  of  the  Swedish  character,  a  far-reach- 
true,  what  are  the  circumstances  and  the  ing  outlook,  and  much  genuine  although 
factors  that  have  enabled  a  small  mi-  often  misdirected  idealism.  All  the  best 
nority  to  make  the  nation  as  a  whole  ap-  German  qualities  played  a  conspicuous 
pear  almost  solidly  pro-German  to  the  and  successful  part  in  tliat  effort — en- 
rest  of  the  world?  thusiasm,  thoroughness,  systematic  think- 
First  of  all  must  be  mentioned  a  wide-  ing  and  acting,  intellectual  curiosity, 
spread  and  genuine  fear  of  the  Russia  that  adaptability,  and  a  constant  linking  of 
was.  When  the  first  news  of  the  break-  national  and  personal  interests, 
ing  world-storm  was  received,  all  Sweden  The  outcome  of  this  effort  was  an  enor- 
seemed  to  expect  Russia  to  aim  her  first  mously  increased  exchange  of  cultural  as 
blow  in  their  direction,  and  precautions  well  as  material  values.  The  Swedes  be- 
were  taken  accordingly.  *  This  original  came  accustomed  to  turn  primarily  to 
oneness  of  mind  was  disrupted  by  two  Germany  for  instruction  and  capital,  for 
things:  what  happened  to  Belgium  and  merchandise  and  critical  approbation.  A 
what  did  not  happen  to  Sweden.  Had  friend  of  mine  told  me  that,  about  twenty 
the  fear  of  Russia  been  entirely  natural,  years  ago,  his  firm  used  to  get  95  per  cent 
Sweden's  first  happy  disappointment,  of  their  imported  iron  beams  from  Eng- 
coupled  with  the  horror  caused  by  the  un-  land,  5  per  cent  from  Belgium,  and  noth- 
deserved  fate  of  another  small  country,  ing  at  all  from  Germany.  At  the  out- 
would  probably  have  disposed  of  it  for  break  of  the  war  they  were  taking  99  per 
good  as  a  political  factor.  But  this  fear  cent  from  Germany,  1  per  cent  from  Bel- 
had  been  artificially  developed  beyond  all  gium,  and  nothing  from  England.  Swed- 
reasonable  proportions.  It  was  to  a  large  ish  authors  have  long  had  a  market  in 
extent  "made  in  Germany" — the  prod-  Germany  second  only  to  that  of  their  own 
uct  of  a  systematic  campaign  of  mis-  country.  Swedish  students  have  been 
representation  carried  on  through  a  long  warmly  welcomed  at  German  universities 
sequence  of  years.  This  campaign  aimed  and  technical  schools.  Swedish  scholars 
at  binding  Sweden  to  Germany  by  all  have  sometimes  found  more  appreciation 
sorts  of  ties,  real  as  well  as  imaginary,  in  Germany  than  at  home.  Because  they 
while  estranging  her  from  the  Western  met  with  this  flattering  attention,  the 
Powers  as  well  as  Russia.  The  Swedish  Swedes,  who  are  an  excessively  polite 
fear  of  the  bulky  eastern  neighbor  was  race,  were  gradually  led  to  return  the 
skilfully  fanned  into  almost  hysterical  an-  compliment.  Nations  bear  a  great  re- 
ticipation  of  inevitable  disaster.  At  the  semblance-  to  individuals,  and  mutual 
same  time  the  Swedes  were  sedulously  admiration  forms  an  excellent  basis  of 
taught  to  distrust  England  as  greedy  and  friendship. 

hypocritical;    to  despise  France  as  de-  Returning  once  more  to  the  destructive 

cadent  and  weak;    to  contemn  our  own  phase  of  the  German  campaign,  there  is 

country  as  a  mercenary,  blustering  up-  one   little   known    factor   that   probably 

start.     One  might  almost  say  that  the  re-  counted    for    more    than    all    the    rest. 

suit  was  the  erasure  of  the  real  image  of  When,  during  the  first  decade  of  this  cen- 
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tury,  the  great  international  news  agen- 
cies divided  the  world  between  them,  the 
Scandinavian  field  fell  to  the  Wolff 
Bureau  at  Berlin.  Until  the  war  was 
well  under  way  all  but  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  the  telegraphic  news  from  abroad 
reached  the  Swedish  press  via  Berlin,  and 
every  piece  of  news  from  Sweden  had  to 
pass  through  the  same  focal  point  for  dis- 
tribution to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

This  meant  that  Berlin  could  and  did 
direct  what  Sweden  should  or  should  not 
receive  in  the  way  of  news.  It  meant  a 
process  of  selection  amounting  to  a  cen- 
sorship. It  meant  finally  that  the  Swed- 
ish press  could  be  fed  automatically  with 
anything  which  the  German  Government 
wished  to  spread  abroad.  Much  of  the 
news  sent  to  Sweden  in  this  way  was  quite 
irresponsible.  "Mere  rumors  floated  by 
Berlin  newspapers  were  passed  on  as 
"cables"  without  proper  designation  of 
their  origin.  Important  pieces  of  news 
were  constantly  "doctored"  or  wholly 
suppressed.  When  the  London  Times 
printed  the  letter  from  the  Kaiser  that  led 
to  the  resignation  of  Lord  Tweedmouth, 
not  a  word  of  that  letter  was  allowed  to 
reach  Sweden  via  Berlin.  When,  during 
the  Morocco  crisis,  Asquith  made  his 
momentous  speech  in  the  Commons 
warning  Germany  not  to  go  too  far,  his 
utterance  reached  the  Swedish  press  shorn 
of  every  point  that  gave  it  real  signifi- 
cance. In  the  same  way  news  from  Rus- 
sia had  to  pass  through  Berlin,  which,  of 
course,  offered  many  tempting  chances  to 
increase  the  Swedish  sensitiveness  con- 
cerning the  treatment  of  Finland — to 
mention  only  one  aspect  of  the  situation. 

Conditions  like  these  indicate  how  thor- 
oughly Germany  had  managed  to  isolate 
Sweden  from  the  non- German  part  of  the 
world.  If,  nevertheless,  her  certain  hope 
of  a  northern  ally  in  the  case  of  serious 
trouble  was  foredoomed  to  disappoint- 
ment, the  cause  lay  in  the  fact  that  the 
supposedly  complete  German  inoculation 
had  taken  very  unevenly.  Its  effective- 
ness seems  to  have  decreased  a  little  with 
every  downward  step  on  the  social  ladder. 
In  the  broad  mass  of  the  Swedish  people 
it  was  hardly  skin-deep.  And  down 
there,  in  the  foundations  of  the  social 
structure,  its  effects  were  also  neutralized 
by  certain  interests  and  sympathies  of  a 
distinctly  anti-German  tendency. 


For  nearly  a  century  the  life  of  the  un- 
privileged mass  of  Swedes  has  been  col- 
ored, if  not  actually  shaped,  by  four  great 
modern  movements:  religious  sectarian- 
ism, temperance  reform,  emigration,  and 
trades-unionism.  The  first  two  of  these 
movements  came  to  Sweden  from  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  and  they 
have  always  retained  the  marks  of  their 
origin.  Besides  exercising  a  strong  direct 
influence  on  the  whole  outlook  of  the  peo- 
ple, they  have  become  inextricably  inter- 
woven with  the  wide-spread  and  deep- 
reaching  movement  for  supplementary 
popular  education  of  those  beyond  the 
school  age.  Emigration  has  by  degrees 
transferred  something  like  2,000,000 
Swedes  to  this  country,  and  from  them 
an  uninterrupted  stream  of  American 
democratic  ideas  and  ideals  has  passed 
back  to  the  old  home,  whereby  now  they 
have  taken  such  firm  hold  on  the  people 
that  continued  existence  under  prevailing 
conditions  has  been  rendered  well-nigh 
unendurable. 

Swedish  trades-unionism  is  inalienably 
bound  up  with  the  development  of  politi- 
cal socialism  in  that  country.  Swedish 
socialism  is  largely  of  German  origin,  and 
yet — or  perhaps  for  that  very  reason — 
it  has  served  to  make  the  Socialists  of 
Sweden  bitterly  hostile  toward  a  Germany 
chiefly  symbolized  by  the  militaristic 
junkerdom  at  its  top.  In  recent  years 
the  Socialists  have  formed  a  temporary 
alliance  with  the  Liberals,  both  in  the 
Riksdag  and  at  the  polls,  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  enactment  of  certain  basic  re- 
forms deemed  indispensable  by  all  the 
radical  elements.  The  traditions  underly- 
ing Swedish  liberalism  are  almost  wholly 
English  and  French,  and  both  Liberals 
and  Socialists  stand  practically  unani- 
mous in  their  recognition  of  the  English- 
speaking  countries  as  the  main  strong- 
holds of  modern  democracy.  In  this 
connection  we  should  bear  in  mind  that 
in  the  regular  fall  elections  of  19 14  the 
two  radical  parties  cast  462,621  votes  to 
268,631  polled  by  the  Conservatives. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  class  all  Swedish 
Radicals  as  anti-German.  It  would  not 
be  safe  to  count  all  Conservatives  pro- 
German.  But  the  lines  of  division  on  na- 
tional and  international  politics  must  to 
a  large  extent  be  regarded  as  identical. 
The  situation  may  then  be  summed  up  as 
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follows:  the  vast  majority  of  Swedes  are 
as  a  rule  distrustful  of  Germany  because 
of  her  present  organization  under  auto- 
cratic -  bureaucratic  -  militaristic  control; 
a  minority  are  so  unreasonable  and  reck- 
less in  their  sympathies  that  even  some  of 
their  own  political  associates  have  charged 
them  with  being  more  German  than 
Swedish. 

The  backbone  of  this  minority  is 
formed  by  the  big  aristocratic  landown- 
ers, whose  ideas  and  interests  are  closely 
related  to  those  of  Prussia's  agrarian 
junkers;  whose  large  estates,  where  they 
still  reign  like  little  princes,  are  held  to- 
gether by  the  law  of  primogeniture;  whose 
younger  sons  fill  the  most  desirable  posts 
in  the  military  and  diplomatic  services, 
in  the  courts  and  all  the  administrative 
departments.  Another  conspicuous  mi- 
nority element  is  found  in  the  army  and 
navy  officers,  who,  as  professional  sol- 
diers, look  greedily  toward  Germany  as 
the  land  where  their  own  class  is  privi- 
leged above  all  others.  A  third  element 
of  utmost  importance  is  furnished  by  the 
bureaucracy — the  vast  army  of  depart- 
ment officials  in  that  all-pervading  system 
of  civil  administration  which  has  every 
national  function  more  or  less  under  its 
control.  Last,  but  not  least,  we  find  in 
this  minority  a  very  considerable  part  of 
the  intellectual  element  par  preference — 
professional  men  of  every  kind,  scientists 
and  teachers  in  the  higher  schools,  authors 
and  journalists,  all  of  whom,  like  the 
members  of  the  bureaucracv,  have  the 
academic  hall-mark. 

In  fact,  the  one  thing  common  to  all  the 
elements  forming  the  pro- German  minor- 
ity is  that  they  have  passed  university  ex- 
aminations— that  they  have  won  the  right 
to  wear  the  student's  white  cap  with  its 
yellow-and-blue  cockade.  This  circum- 
stance is  of  utmost  importance  for  the 
proper  understanding  of  Swedish  condi- 
tions. The  country  is  startlingly  demo- 
cratic in  many  ways,  and  has  always  been 
so.  The  special  privileges  of  the  nobility 
have  gradually  been  pruned  off.  I  don't 
think  there  is  a  single  office  not  accessible 
to  a  commoner  to-day.  It  is  claimed  that 
Sweden  was  among  the  first  to  make  high 
public  positions  accessible  to  men  of  great 
ability  and  humble  origin.  But  the  inevi- 
table way  of  such  men  to  such  positions 
has  always  led  and  still  leads  through  one 


of  the  big  universities.  The  diplomas  of 
these  institutions  may  well  be  looked 
upon  as  minor  patents  of  nobility.  And 
the  real  dividing  line  between  "upper" 
and  " lower"  class  seems  identical  with 
that  separating  the  "student"  from  the 
"philistine." 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  pro- 
German  minority  has  been  recruited  al- 
most exclusively  from  the  class  of  men 
who  have  run  the  public  affairs  of  the 
country  ever  since  the  first  Vasa  king 
made  Olaus  Petri,  the  son  of  a  small 
tradesman,  his  secretary  and  chief  civil 
administrator  of  the  Swedish  capital. 
As  a  ruling  class  it  has,  on  the  whole,  an 
enviable  record.  But,  like  all  ruling 
classes,  it  feels  convinced  that  Sweden 
must  go  to  the  dogs  if  deprived  of  its  tra- 
ditional guardianship.  And  in  this  sense 
Sweden  has  been  going  to  the  dogs  very 
rapidly. 

The  democratization  of  the  govern- 
ment, of  the  administrative  machinery, 
of  all  public  institutions,  has  made  un- 
precedented progress  in  recent  years,  al- 
though much  still  remains  to  be  done. 
Vast  social  reforms  have  been  carried  out, 
and  still  more  radical  ones  have  been 
planned.  More  and  more  the  centre  of 
social  gravity  has  shifted  from  agriculture 
to  industry,  from  the  country  to  the 
cities,  from  the  privileged  few  to  the  un- 
privileged many.  More  and  more  the 
masses  have  become  conscious  of  their 
power  and  determined  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  it.  The  men  hitherto  in  charge  have 
felt  not  only  privilege  and  power  but 
social  distinction — so  dear  to  the  Swedish 
mind — slipping  out  of  their  hands.  To 
stave  off  the  inevitable  they  have  in- 
stinctively turned  to  Germany  for  sup- 
port, encouragement,  and  example.  And 
their  hatred  of  the  great  western  democ- 
racies has  grown  apace  with  their  trust  in 
Germany.  To  get  the  benefits  of  German 
militarism,  with  its  unquestioned  au- 
thority for  the  man  above  and  its  unques- 
tioning obedience  for  the  man  below,  they 
have  been  willing  to  adopt  the  German 
model  of  bureaucratically  controlled  and 
developed  state  socialism.  To  keep  Swe- 
den from  being  governed  entirely  "from 
below,"  they  have  been  willing  to  bring 
the  country  to  the  verge  of  war,  if  not 
actually  beyond. 

A  few  months  before  the  great  storm 
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broke,  the  Liberal  cabinet,  supported  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  in  the  Lower 
House,  had  been  flung  out  of  office  by  an 
unexpectedly  successful  Conservative  in- 
trigue that,  without  doubt,  had  some  of 
its  roots  in  German)'.  A  ministry  com- 
posed of  Conservatives  not  too  closely 
identified  with  their  own  party  had  been 
placed  in  power  against  the  will  of  the 
people  for  the  particular  purpose  of 
solving  the  problem  of  military  prepared- 
ness. At  the  beginning  of  the  wrar  this 
government  showed  wisdom  enough  to 
put  scrupulous  neutrality  foremost  on  its 
programme,  and  thus  it  obtained  a  tem- 
porary and  conditional  support  from  the 
two  radical  groups.  But  most  of  the 
cabinet  members  were  bureaucrats  shar- 
ing the  feelings  of  their  entire  class,  and 
back  of  them  stood  the  permanent  offi- 
cials, with  their  poorly  hidden  ill  will 
toward  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  and  their  openly  declared  sym- 
pathy for  Germany. '  The  result  was  a 
wavering  and  ambiguous  policy  that  satis- 
fied neither  belligerent  group. 

As  far  back  as  a  year  ago  the  Liberal 
and  Socialist  leaders  had  come  to  a  full 
realization  of  the  dangerous  position  in 
which  the  country  had  been  placed.  If, 
nevertheless,  they  refrained  from  using 
all  the  means  at  their  disposal  to  compel 
a  more  radical  change  when,  in  the  early 
part  of  April  last  year,  the  Hammar- 
skjold- Wallenberg  cabinet  reluctantly 
surrendered  the  governmental  machin- 
ery to  the  equally  Conservative  Swartz- 
Lindman  cabinet,  their  hesitancy  must 
chiefly  be  ascribed  to  a  fear  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  truly  representative 
government  at  that  time  might  lead  to 
open  conflict  with  Germany.  Two  fac- 
tors tended  by  degrees  to  put  that  fear  in 
the  background.  One  was  the  Russian 
revolution,  which  in  one  stroke  disposed 
of  the  principal  Conservative  campaign 
argument,  and  which  undoubtedly  hast- 
ened the  downfall  of  the  Hammarskjold 
regime.  The  other  was  the  entrance  of 
the  United  States  as  a  belligerent,  the  im- 
portance of  which  was  much  better  ap- 
preciated by  the  mass  of  the  people  than 
by  the  ruling  class. 

The  demonstrations  described  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article  were  meant  to 
produce  a  change  of  government  policy 


rather  than  another  change  of  govern- 
ment. When  they  proved  futile  some 
hotheads  clamored  for  an  immediate 
revolution.  The  Swedes,  however,  are 
a  slow  and  patient  people,  very  orderly 
in  all  their  instincts.  The  radical  leaders 
knew  that  nothing  could  be  more  danger- 
ous to  final  success  than  a  premature  re- 
sort to  extra-parliamentary  means.  The 
wiser  heads  prevailed,  and  their  wisdom 
was  proved  when  the  regular  elections  of 
last  September  reduced  the  strength  of 
the  Conservatives  in  the  lower  house 
from  86  to  58  and  gave  the  combined 
radical  groups  a  majority  of  more  than 
60  in  both  houses.  On  October  19  a 
Liberal-Socialist  coalition  cabinet  took 
charge  of  the  nation's  affairs,  this  being 
the  ffrst  time  in  history  that  a  Swedish 
ministry  included  representatives  of  the 
Socialist  party. 

This  change  of  government  implied  a 
total  change  of  national  policy — not  from 
neutrality  to  belligerency,  but  from  pre- 
tended to  genuine  neutrality.  It  implied 
a  final  and  complete  cessation  of  prac- 
tices found  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
our  own  country  and  our  allies.  It  im- 
plied a  thorough  cleaning  up  of  permanent 
officialdom,  first  in  the  Swedish  Foreign 
Office  and  then  elsewhere.  It  implied  a 
national  attitude  rendering  a  satisfactory 
agreement  with  the  Western  Powers  not 
only  possible  but  inevitable.  It  implied 
finally  a  completion  of  that  process  of 
democratization  which,  in  Sweden  as  else- 
where, constitutes  the  one  enduring  bar- 
rier against  Pan-Germanism. 

The  mass  of  the  Swedish  people  stand- 
ing back  of  the  new  government  have  no 
desire  for  territorial  enlargement  in  any 
direction.  They  want  nothing  that  has 
to  be  won  at  the  expense  of  another  na- 
tion. They  want  no  control  of  any  social 
or  racial  group  outside  their  present 
borders.  They  feel  the  precariousness  of 
their  own  situation  very  keenly,  but  they 
will  risk  all  they  have  to  protect  their  na- 
tional independence.  They  want  no  war- 
like adventures,  but  they  will  not  suffer 
injury  or  insult  beyond  a  certain  point. 
They  want  peace  above  all  else,  but  they 
want  it  for  the  whole  world,  and  the  only 
kind  of  peace  that  will  quite  satisfy  them 
is  one  that  "  makes  the  world  safe  for 
democracy." 


JIM    AND   THE    GIANT 

By  Helen  Ward  Banks 

Illustrations  by  Ruth  Hambidge 


JRE    you   going    to   be   too 
lonely,  little  brother?" 

"  It's  pretty  lonely,  Sin- 
sie,"  Jim  answered. 

"Everybody's  lonely  at 
times,  I  guess,"  sighed 
Cynthia.  "Some  day  you'll  be  grown 
up,  won't  you?  and  then  you'll  go  out 
and  fight  the  dragons,  and  I'll  be  just 
your  lonely  little  sister  staying  home  to 
keep  the  castle." 

"Couldn't  you  take  me  with  you,  Sin- 
sie?"  begged  Jim. 

She  laughed,  pulling  on  her  glove,  and 
stooped  to  kiss  him. 

"I'd  have  to  carry  you  shut  up  in  my 
hand-bag  all  day,  and  how  that  would 
squeeze  your  legs!  Guard  the  castle 
well,  Jimmy  boy.     I'll  bring  back  some- 


thing  wonderful   for   supper.     To-day's 
pay-day,  you  know." 

"I  wish  the  masons  hadn't  finished 
building  the  wall,"  Jim  grieved.  "It 
was  fun  talking  to  them." 

Cynthia  sighed  and  smiled — like  an 
April  shower  with  the  sun  chasing  it. 

"I  know  how  it  feels  to  be  lonely,  lit- 
tle brother,  but  we  can't  stop  to  think 
about  it.  Remember,  our  grandfather 
fought  with  Robert  Lee,  and  we  have  to 
be  heroes,  don't  we?  If  I  didn't  go  out 
to  fight  the  dragons  we'd  starve  together 
in  the  castle,  and  that  would  be  very  dis- 
agreeable." 

"It's  a  funny  castle,"  smiled  Jim — 
"just  a  little  bit  of  a  wooden  house.  I 
wish  Greatheart  would  come  and  take  us 
out." 
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"There  isn't  any  Greatheart,"  said 
Cynthia,  her  lips  very  straight.  "Once 
I  thought  there  was,  but  there  isn't. 
There's  just  you  and  me,  Jimmy  boy,  for- 
ever. And  you're  a  hero;  you're  brave 
enough  to  stay  alone,  aren't  you?" 

"Yes,  Sinsie,"  answered  Jim,  his  head 
tilting  like  Cynthia's. 

Cynthia  kissed  him  again  and  held  him 
tight  for  an  instant.  "That's  my  brave 
little  soldier !  It's  such  a  lovely  day 
after  last  night's  storm  that  you  can  be 
out  all  day;  and  your  milk  for  lunch  is  in 
the  pantry.  You'll  be  all  right,  won't 
you?" 

Jim  nodded.  "But  I  wish  I  had  some- 
thing to  talk  to." 

Cynthia  stopped  by  the  table  that  held 
Jim's  books.  "Why  here  are  lots  of 
friends  to  talk  to  !  See,  here's  the  k  Ele- 
phant Child';  let's  stand  him  on  the 
sofa.  And  here's  'Brer  Rabbit';  he  can 
sit  here  on  the  table.  And  here's  old 
'Christian'  going  out  to  meet  the  lions; 
where  shall  we  put  him?" 

"Don't    open    'Pilgrim's    Progress,'  : 
Jim  interposed  hastily.     "  Giant  Despair 
might  come  out,  and  he's  awful." 

For  an  instant  quick  tears  brimmed 
Cynthia's  eyes,  but  she  laughed  them 
away — laughter  was  the  only  weapon  she 
held  against  that  same  old  giant. 

"  Giant  Despair  is  nothing  but  a  bogey, 
Jim.  Just  whack  him  hard  and  you  find 
he  isn't  there.  I  hate  to  leave  you,  bud- 
die,  but  I  can't  feed  you  and  stay  with 
you,  too." 

l>  Maybe  sometime  we'll  be  rich  enough 
to  live  in  a  real  castle,"  said  Jim,  "and 
then  you  can  stay  with  me  all  the  time." 

"If  dollars  would  only  count  up  a  lit- 
tle faster,"  sighed  Cynthia. 

" Never  mind,''  comforted  Jim.  "  We'll 
play  this  is  a  castle,  and  that's  just  as 
good.  And  you  love  me  better  than  any- 
thing in  all  the  world,  don't  you,  Sinsie?" 

"Better  than — any  one  in  the  world," 
she  answered  with  a  little  catch  in  her 
voice.  "Now,  kiss  me  once  more  and  let 
me  fly.  And  you  and  Brer  Rabbit  and  the 
Elephant  Child  with  his  'satiable  curi- 
osity' guess  all  day  what  I'm  going  to 
bring  for  supper.    Good-by,  dearest  boy." 

"Good-by,"  said  Jim  with  his  bravest 
smile.  He  was  still  smiling  it  when  Cyn- 
thia turned  at  the  curve  for  a  farewell 


wave,  but  as  she  went  out  of  sight  it 
dropped. 

"Those  masons  were  nice,"  he  thought. 
"I  like  talking  friends  better  than  just 
pictures.  I  wish  I  had  a  kitten — 'cept 
Sinsie  doesn't  like  cats  much.  Kittens 
can't  talk,  but  they're  alive." 

Jim  sat  down  on  the  top  step  of  the 
porch  and  looked  at  the  cobblestone  wall 
with  which  the  friendly  masons  had  en- 
circled the  meadow  across  the  road. 
Only  yesterday  they  had  been  there,  but 
last  night  they  had  loaded  all  their  won- 
der-working pails  and  boards  and  trowels 
into  a  truck  and  driven  off  out  of  Jim's 
ken.  Now  there  was  just  the  long  line  of 
wall  opposite,  the  pale,  Indian-summer 
sky  above,  and  the  yellow  leaves  drop- 
ping softly  down  to  the  brown  earth 
beneath;  not  another  sight  nor  another 
sound.    It  was  lonely. 

But  as  Jim  sat  and  gazed  at  the  cob- 
blestone wall  across  the  road,  suddenly 
he  chuckled. 

"I  see  Brer  Rabbit  built  into  the  wall 
over  there,"  he  said.  "I  bet  old  Mike 
made  him;  Mike's  such  a  joker.  He's 
made  out  of  a  big  stone  like  an  egg,  and 
he's  got  two  long,  flat  stones  for  ears, 
and  he's  sitting  up  on  his  hind  legs. 
Hello,  Brer  Rabbit!" 

And  it  almost  seemed  as  if  Brer  Rab- 
bit squeaked  a  response. 

Then,  laughing  aloud,  Jim  came  to  his 
feet.  "  And  down  there  by  the  corner  is 
the  Elephant  Child  before  the  crocodile 
pulled  his  nose  long;  his  ears  are  long, 
though.  I'll  bet  Mike  made  that,  too. 
Hello,  Elephant  Child  !  " 

Did  the  Elephant  Child  also  squeak  a 
faint  "  Hello  "  ? 

"They're  nice,"  breathed  Jim;  "al- 
most as  nice  as  alive."  Then  his  eyes 
travelled  in  the  other  direction.  He  drew 
a  short  breath,  and  a  frown  drove  away 
his  smile  as  he  took  a  backward  step 
toward  the  open  door. 

"It's  that  old  Giant  Despair!"  he 
declared.  "  Mike  didn't  make  him.  I 
wonder  how  he  got  built  into  that  wall ! 
He's  got  little  pop  eyes  and  a  big,  flat  nose 
and  a  huge,  big  mouth  wide  open.  He 
looks  just  like  his  picture.  He's  horrid. 
I  won't  stay  out  here." 

He  went  into  the  house  and  closed  the 
door.     The  Elephant  Child  still  sat  on 
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"  I  know  how  it  feels  to  be  lonely,  little  brother,  but  .  .   .  remember,  our  grandfather  fought 
with  Robert  Lee,  and  we  have  to  be  heroes." — Page  219. 


the  sofa  between  his  green  covers  and 
Brer  Rabbit  perched  on  the  table  with 
no  covers  at  all.  In  spite  of  their  com- 
pany Jim  realized  that  he  was  only  eight 
years  old  and  that  he  had  a  long,  sister- 
less  day  ahead  of  him. 

He  sat  down  on  the  sofa  beside  the 
Elephant  Child,  keeping  his  back  to  the 
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window.  But  he  could  not  help  now  and 
then  casting  a  glance  over  his  shoulder 
to  see  if  Giant  Despair  had  gone  away. 
He  was  always  still  there,  sitting  on  the 
stone  wall,  and  Jim  each  time  hastily 
turned  his  back. 

"I'm  afraid,"  he  whispered.     But  he 
couldn't    help    turning    to    look    again. 
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"Now  he  can't  get  me,"  he  declared 
as  he  came  crown-stairs. 

But  on  the  bottom  stair  Jim  faltered. 
It  was  all  right  for  him,  but  how  about 
the  Elephant  Child  and  Brer  Rabbit 
built  into  that  same  fence  with  Giant 
Despair,  unable  to  escape  ?  They  were 
Jim's  friends,  and  men  stood  by  their 
friends,  especially  heroes  did  whose 
grandfather  had  fought  under  Lee.  Sin- 
sie  said  Jim  was  a  hero.  Sinsie  said,  too, 
that  if  you  whacked  Giant  Despair  hard 
enough  he  couldn't  hurt  you. 

With  a  pale  face  and  thumping  heart 
Jim  went  back  to  his  room  for  his  wood- 
en sword  and  stamped  down  again  to  the 
outer  door.  Resolutely  he  unlocked  it 
and,  brandishing  his  sword  hero-wise, 
marched  down  the  steps,  across  the  grass, 
and  across  the  road.  Then  he  heard  a 
sound.  It  was  Giant  Despair  squeaking 
at  him.  Jim's  hero  blood  paled  to  water; 
he  turned  his  back  on  his  foe  and  the 
next  instant  was  [scrambling  up  the 
porch  steps. 

"He  squeaked  at  me,"  Jim  gasped  as 

he  banged  the 
door  behind 
him.  "He  did 
squeak." 

He  tumbled 
down  on  the 
sofa  with  his 
pounding  heart, 
very  fright- 
>  ened  and  very 
ashamed. 

"I  ran,"  he 
accused  himself. 
"Heroes  don't 
run.  I  ran  be- 
fore  I  gave 
Giant  Despair 
one  whack. 
I've  got  to  go 
back  and  whack 
him  whether  he 


He  was  still  smiling  it  when  Cynthia  turned  at  the  curve  for  a  farewell  wave. — Page  220, 


Then  he  pulled  down  the  shades,  and 
presently  he  locked  the  door.  As  a  final 
act  of  oblivion  he  carried  his  red  "Pil- 
grim's Progress"  up  to  his  own  cupboard, 
where  he  hid  it  under  a  pillow  and  but- 
toned the  cupboard  door. 


squeaks  or  not." 
He      made 

three  attempts 
before  he  got  once  more  through  the 
door  and  across  the  road,  forcing  his 
quaking  legs  to  their  best  soldier  stride. 
He  advanced  on  Giant  Despair  with 
uplifted  sword,  strengthening  his  flutter- 
ing heart  for  the  "whack"  that  was  to 
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slay  his  foe.  Then  the  giant  squeaked  dog  with  brown  spots  over  his  pleading 
again.  brown  eyes,  and  a  piteous  little  "  squeak," 

Jim  stopped  with  a  gasp.  But  now  his  and  a  tail  that  wagged  when  he  saw  Jim. 
legs  obeyed  his  hero  will  and  stood.  It  His  dragging  chain  had  caught  around 
was  only  a  moment's  halt  be- 
fore Jim  charged  his  foe  and,  • 
shutting  his  eyes  tight,  dealt 
a  doughty  blow  at  Giant  De- 
spair's ugly  head. 

For  an  instant  Jim  stood 
with  closed  eyes  and  quick 
breath  awaiting  reprisals. 
But  nothing  happened.  He 
opened  his  eyes  a  crack  and 
peeped.  There  lay  the  im- 
passive stone  wall  as  it  had 
lain  before  he  struck. 

Suddenly  Jim  laughed 
aloud.  If  he  had  not  dis- 
lodged Giant  Despair,  he  had 
slain  his  own  fear.  Sinsie 
was  right.  If  you  whacked 
Giant  Despair  hard  enough 
you  found  he  wasn't  there. 

"Huh,"  scoffed  Jim;  "I 
thought  you  were  Giant  De- 
spair, and  you're  only  an 
old  stone  wall.  You  couldn't 
even  squeak." 

But  something  squeaked: 
it  did  it  again  over  in  the 
meadow.  Jim  heard,  but  his 
blow  had  turned  his  fear  to 
daring. 

"  You're  only  an  old  stone 
wall,"  he  repeated,  ''and I'm 
going  to  climb  over  you.  I'm 
going  over  to  those  trees  to 
see  what's  squeaking." 

He  stuck  an  exploring  foot 
into  a  cobblestone  crevice, 
seized  with  a  bold  hand 
Giant  Despair's  nose,  and  by 
that  help  scaled  the  wall  and 
dropped  down  into  the 
meadow  on  the  other  side, 
where,  with  the  courage  of  a 
Drake,  he  laid  his  course 
through  the  stubbly  sea  to 
the  island  of  trees  in  the 
middle.     No    weak    knees 

now,  nor  hanging  hands,  but  an  upflung  a  sapling  and  it  held  him  prisoner.  He 
head  and  a  heart  burning  with  the  spirit  licked  Jim's  face  when  Jim  dropped  his 
of  adventure  and  discovery.  sword  and  went  down  on  his  knees  with 

And  he  did  discover  something  on  his    freeing  intent, 
desert  island — a  little  white,  rough-coated        "  You  love  me,"  Jim  quivered,  his  arms 
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It  was  only  a  moment's  halt  before  Jim  charged  his  foe. 
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around  the  little  beast,  "and  I  love  you. 
I've  discovered  you;  you're  mine.  You'll 
live  with  me  for  ever  and  ever,  and  I'll 
never  be  lonely  any  more,  even  when  Sin- 
sie's  gone.  I'll  name  you  Rover.  You're 
sopping  wet,  Rover.  You've  been  out 
in  the  storm  all  night.  And  I  bet  you're 
hungry.  Somebody  didn't  take  very 
good  care  of  you.  I'll  give  you  half  my 
milk.    I'm  glad  I  found  you." 

The  puppy  licked  Jim's  face  again, 
shook  himself,  and  was  ready  to  follow 
Jim  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

"I  don't  know  how  I'll  get  you  over 
the  wall,"  doubted  Jim,  chain  in  one  hand 
and  sword  in  the  other. 

But  the  dog  did  that  for  himself  with  a 
leap  up  and  a  leap  down  that  tumbled 
Jim,  at  the  end  of  the  chain,  into  the  road 
faster  than  he  meant  to  go.  As  he  picked 
himself  up  old  Giant  Despair  seemed  to 
give  him  a  friendly  wink  with  a  pop  eye. 

"  Maybe  you're  a  good  giant,  after  all," 
smiled  Jim.  "  Maybe  that's  what  whack- 
ing does  to  you.  Maybe  you  were  try- 
ing to  tell  me  about  Rover.  I'm  much 
obliged  to  you,  for  I'm  very  happy." 

In  the  warm,  bright  little  kitchen 
Rover  disposed  of  his  half  of  Jim's  milk 
with  a  few  curls  of  his  red  tongue  and 
confidingly  wagged  for  more. 

"You're  awful  hungry,"  Jim  said,  and 
raided  the  pantry  again.  "I'll  just  have 
to  give  you  this  beefsteak  bone  even  if  Sin- 
sie  was  going  to  make  hash  of  its  meat." 

The  beefsteak  bone  and  a  slice  or  two 
of  bread  seemed  to  fill  even  the  puppy's 
empty  stomach.  His  wet  coat  Jim 
rubbed  dry  with  a  convenient  dish-towel. 
Then  the  two  young  things  frolicked  to- 
gether until  the  puppy,  reminiscent  of  his 
long,  rainy  vigil,  decided  a  nap  was  in 
order  and  flopped  down  beside  the  stove. 
Jim  dropped  beside  him,  an  arm  over  the 
dog,  and  in  the  quiet  comfort  of  compan- 
ionship he  also  fell  asleep. 

It  was  mid-afternoon  when  Jim  awoke 
and  sat  up.  The  terrier  opened  his  eyes, 
stretched  his  legs,  flapped  his  stub  tail 
once,  and  slept  off  again. 

"You  must  be  awful  tired,"  said  Jim. 
"I  wish  you  wanted  to  come  for  a  walk." 

But  the  puppy  didn't. 

"All  right,  you  can  get  rested,"  said 
Jim,  "  'cause  you're  mine  now,  and  we 
can  play  every   day  forever.     It  isn't 


lonely  any  more.  Sinsie'll  come  soon 
now  and  I'll  tell  her  all  about  you.  I 
guess  I'll  go  and  meet  her." 

He  shut  Rover  carefully  into  the  kitch- 
en and  padded  away  down  the  lane  that 
led  to  the  post-road.  That  was  forbid- 
den ground,  but  he  climbed  a  stone  wall 
at  the  corner  and  sat  smiling  and  kicking 
his  feet  as  he  waited  for  Cynthia's  trolley 
to  bring  her  home. 

Most  of  the  passers-by  smiled  at  the 
gallant  little  figure  and  a  few  spoke  to 
him.  But  no  one  stopped  until  a  man 
with  more  sombreness  in  his  dark  eyes 
than  his  youth  called  for  glanced  at  him, 
looked  again  as  he  passed,  stopped,  went 
on,  and  finally  turned  back  to  speak. 

"Do  you  belong  here?"  he  asked. 

"No,"  smiled  Jim.  "I  live  down  the 
lane.  I'm  looking  for  Sinsie.  I've  waited 
most  an  hour,  I  guess." 

"I'm  looking  for  some  one,  too,"  said 
the  man,  "and  it's  taken  me  hundreds  of 
hours  even  to  get  on  her  track.  May  I 
sit  on  the  wall  by  you  for  a  while?" 

Jim  made  cordial  room.  "  Sinsie's  my 
sister,"  he  explained.  "She  goes  to  the 
city  and  fights  dragons  and  I  stay  home 
and  keep  the  castle.  It  isn't  really  a  cas- 
tle, you  know,  or  real  dragons,  but  we 
play  it  is.  It's  fun  living  with  Sinsie,  for 
she  always  plays.  First  I  lived  with  my 
uncle,  while  Sinsie  was  going  to  college, 
but  I  don't  any  more.  Who  do  you  live 
with?" 

"With  no  one.  I  did  have  a  dog,  but 
even  he  broke  his  chain  last  night  and 
ran  away  from  me." 

Jim  gave  an  uneasy  start.  "I  guess 
your  dog  was  black,  wasn't  he?"  he  in- 
quired. 

"No,  white;  a  rough-haired  terrier 
named  Nailer." 

"I  guess  he  didn't  have  any  spots  on 
him?"  asked  anxious  Jim. 

"One  over  each  eye." 

"  I  guess  they  were — were  pink  spots?  " 
ventured  Jim  once  more. 

"Brown." 

"Oh !"  said  Jim,  and  relapsed  into  de- 
spondency. Grown-ups  ruled  the  world. 
Just  as  soon  as  a  little  boy  found  a  dog 
a  big  man  could  come  and  take  it  away. 
Then  Jim  straightened  under  an  uncon- 
scious thought.  His  dog  was  Rover,  shut 
safely  in  the  kitchen,  and,  if  Jim  didn't 
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tell,  how  could  the  man  find  out  whether 
Rover  looked  like  Nailer  ?  Under  the  in- 
spiration of  that  thought  Jim  started  con- 
versation again. 

"It's  a  very  nice  day,"  he  observed. 

"It's  a  bully  day,"  assented  the  man, 
rousing  from  his  abstraction;  "and  I 
think  you're  a  fine  chap,  too.  Don't  you 
want  to  tell  me  your  name? " 

"Jim,"  the  child  answered.  If  this 
man  hadn't  lost  a  dog  he  really  would 
be  quite  a  pleasant  companion.  "  What's 
yours?" 

"Mine  is  Dan." 

"Isn't  that  funny ! "  cried  Jim.  "Dan 
is  Sinsie's  favorite  name.  What  is  your 
favorite  name?" 

"Cynthia,"  said  Dan,  watching  Jim's 
face. 

"Why,  that's  awful  funny !  That's  Sin- 
sie's name." 

Dan  drew  a  deep  breath.  "I  thought 
I  couldn't  mistake  the  eyes.  So  you're 
the  little  brother!" 

"I'm'  all  Sinsie's  got  and  Sinsie's  all 
I've  got,"  agreed  Jim.  "She  loves  me 
better  than  any  one  in  the  world  and  I  love 
her  better  than  any  one  in  the  world." 

"I  can  believe  that." 

"I  get  awful  lonely  when  Sinsie  goes 
away  all  day.  But  I  like  to  live  with 
her.    Do  you  ever  get  lonely?" 

"Lonely  as  hell." 

"Sinsie  won't  let  me  say  that  word," 
breathed  Jim.  "That  must  be  awful 
lonely.  Sinsie's  lonely,  too;  she  said  so; 
but  I  don't  believe  she's  as  lonely  as — 
hell.  She's  got  me,  you  see.  I  saw  a  pic- 
ture of  hell  once  in  a  big  Bible.  It  was 
worse  than  Giant  Despair  even.  Do  you 
know  Giant  Despair?" 

"He  lives  with  me." 

"Does  he?"  whispered  Jim.  "Why 
don't  you  run  away?" 

"I  did.  I  got  clear  away  and  came  as 
far  as  this.  But  Giant  Despair  gripped 
me  again,  and  he's  held  me  tight  ever 
since  I've  been  here." 

Jim  peered  around  at  the  wall  beyond 
his  new  friend.  "He  doesn't  show,"  he 
whispered. 

"You  won't  know  what  he  looks  like 
for  a  good  many  years  yet." 

"I  do  know  what  he  looks  like,"  pro- 
tested Jim.  "  He's  in  my  '  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress,' and  he's  ugly.     I  locked  'Pilgrim's 


Progress'  in  my  cupboard,  and  then  I 
saw  Giant  Despair  out  on  the  stone  wall." 

"  It's  a  way  he  has  of  turning  up.  Did 
he  frighten  you?" 

Jim  nodded.  "I  ran,"  he  confided  in  a 
low  little  voice. 

Dan  laughed  shortly.  "  Friends  in  mis- 
ery, eh?     I'm  running  now." 

"But  you  don't  have  to,"  broke  in  Jim 
eagerly.  "  Sinsie  said  if  you  whack  Giant 
Despair  good  and  hard  you'll  find  he  isn't 
there.  And  when  I  saw  Giant  Despair 
built  into  the  fence,  first  I  ran  away,  but 
then  I  remembered  what  Sinsie  said  about 
his  not  being  there  if  you  whacked.  And 
I  did.  And  he  wasn't.  He  just  turned 
into  a  good  giant  and  showed  me  a  little 
dog — b-b-lack  with  b-b-lue  spots,"  he 
added  hastily. 

Dan  grinned  unwillingly.  "That's  a 
new  breed." 

"He's  a  very  nice  dog,"  went  on  Jim 
severely.  "His  name's  Rover.  And  the 
person  he  belonged  to  before  couldn't 
have  tooken  very  good  care  of  him.  I 
found  him  out  in  the  field  all  catched  up 
in  some  trees  with  his  chain,  and  he  was 
awful  wet  and  awful  hungry.  I  dried  him 
on  a  dish-towel  and  gave  him  half  my 
milk  and  all  of  Sinsie's  best  beefsteak 
bone,  and  he's  mine.  I'm  going  to  keep 
him  forever.  He  loves  me.  He  wants  to 
stay  with  me." 

"All  right,"  agreed  Dan,  his  eyes  som- 
bre again.  "When  one's  living  hand  in 
hand  with  Giant  Despair  I  suppose  a  dog 
more  or  Jess  doesn't  count." 

Jim  slipped  a  comradely  hand  into 
Dan's.  "If  you're  afraid  of  Giant  De- 
spair, I'll  hold  your  hand  while  you  hit 
him." 

Dan  held  the  hand  tight  and  looked 
down  at  the  child.  "You're  a  good  pal, 
aren't  you?  But,  you  see — there's  a  girl. 
She  has  blue  eyes  like  yours.  They  used 
to  be  just  as  frank  and  warm  and  gay  as 
yours.  I  came  away  up  here  to  see  her, 
for  I  thought  if  I  saw  her  I  could  make 
things  all  right.  But  when  I  got  here  I 
got  cold  feet.  I've  hung  around  three 
days,  and  just  half  an  hour  ago  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  give  up  and  go  back  to  town. 
Giant  Despair  told  me  I  had  to  go.  He 
told  me  that  girl's  eyes  would  be  frozen 
blue  ice  and  I  daren't  face  them." 

"But  whack  him!"  cried  Jim  vehe- 
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mently ,  withdrawing  his  hand  to  illus- 
trate the  action.  "If  you  hit  him  like 
that,  he'll  run.    I  tell  you  he  will." 

"I'm  a  coward,  Jim,  a  quitter." 

"I  was,  too,  first,  so  we're  something 
alike,"  confessed  Jim;  "but  I  couldn't 
really  be  one  because  my  grandfather 
fought  under  Robert  Lee.    Did  yours?" 

"  Mine  fought  under  Ulysses  S.  Grant." 

"He's  a  good  general,  too,"  approved 
Jim  kindly.  "You  can't  be  a  coward  if 
you  had  a  soldier  grandfather.  You're  a 
hero." 

"Not  much  hero  about  me,"  answered 
Dan  with  his  short,  bitter  laugh,  and  then 
he  sat  still  and  looked  at  nothing  again. 

Jim  kicked  his  heels  against  the  wall, 
cast  furtive  glances  at  his  companion,  till 
at  last  he  could  stand  it  no  longer. 

"If  you're  always  as  lonely  as — as — 
hell,  you  can  have  the  dog,"  he  volun- 
teered. "His  spots  aren't  bright  blue, 
they're  sort  of  a  brownish  blue;  and  he's 
sort  of  whitish  black." 

"You're  true  blue  if  the  dog  isn't," 
said  Dan  with  that  same  unwilling  grin. 
Then  he  sobered.  "You're  a  gentleman, 
Jim,  from  the  word  go.  You  make  me 
feel  as  if  I'd  like  to  tell  you  the  story,  man 
to  man.  I  haven't  had  any  one  to  talk 
to  but  Nailer,  you  see." 

"I  love  stories,"  smiled  Jim,  hitching 
nearer.    "Sinsie  tells  bully  ones." 

"This  isn't  a  nice  story,"  said  Dan 
grimly,  "  but  I'd  like  to  get  it  off  my  chest, 
and  you  won't  know  what  I'm  talking 
about  enough  to  hurt  you.  It's  a  story 
about  a  man  who  was  a  beast." 

"I  love  beasts,"  smiled  Jim  again. 

"Not  this  kind.  The  man  cared  for  a 
girl  more  than  any  one  in  the  world  and 
the  girl  cared  for  him.  But  there  was  a 
little  brother,  a  chap  like  you,  and  an 
uncle  who  wanted  to  adopt  him  and 
leave  the  girl  free,  but  the  girl  said  she'd 
never  marry  the  man  unless  he'd  take  the 
little  chap,  too,  and  the  man — who  had 
never  seen  the  little  brother — said  why 
not  let  the  uncle  have  him.  And  the  girl 
flared  up — mad,  you  know — and  said,  all 
right,  then,  she'd  take  care  of  the  boy  her- 
self, and  the  man,  who  was  a  beast,  told 
her  that  if  she  cared  more  for  the  kid  than 
she  did  for  him — all  right !  And  he  was 
mad,  too,  and  went  away  and  stayed 
away  a  long  time  sulking,  till  when  he 


went  back  at  last  to  say  he  was  sorry  the 
girl  was  gone.  It  was  months  before  he 
could  trace  her,  and  all  that  time  he  lived 
in  hell,  hand  in  hand  with  Giant  Despair. 
Then  he  found  out  where  she  lived  and 
went  hot-foot  after  her  to  tell  her  he 
couldn't  do  without  her,  but  old  Giant 
Despair  got  there  first  and  told  the  man 
he  was  a  fool,  for  the  girl  would  never  for- 
give him.  The  man  tried  for  three  days 
to  swat  the  giant  and  see  the  girl,  but  the 
giant  stood  in  his  path  every  time  and 
turned  him  back,  till  the  man  was  just 
going  to  the  hotel  for  his  traps  to  go  back 
to  town  and  give  it  all  up,  when  he  saw 
a  little  chap  with  blue  eyes  sitting  on  a 
stone  wall " 

"And  there  sat  the  little  brother,"  cut 
in  Jim,  forgetting  personalities  in  his 
child's  belief  of  having  stories  fit.  "And 
then  what  happened?" 

"I  don't  know  any  more.  It's  up  to 
you  now." 

"Then,"  romanced  Jim,  "the  man 
said, '  How  are  you,  my  little  friend ' ;  and 
the  boy  said,  'Very  well';  and  the  man 
said,  'I  have  a  very  nice  dog  I'd  like  to 
give  you ' ;  and  the  boy  said, '  Thank  you ' ; 
and  then  he  told  his  sister,  'This  man  is 
my  friend;  he  gave  me  a  very  nice  dog, 
and  he's  sorry  he  was  cross  to  you.  I 
love  him,  and  will  you  please  love  him 
too';  and,  because  she  always  did  what 
her  little  brother  asked  her  to,  she  did. 
And  she  married  the  man  and  lived  happy 
ever  after — and  the  little  brother — and 
the  dog.     Does  that  end  right?" 

Somewhere  back  inside  Dan's  eyes 
there  sprang  suddenly  a  flash  of  light. 
"By  Jove!"  he  exclaimed.  "It's  per- 
fectly bully.  It  takes  the  little  brother 
to  tell  the  story  as  well  as  to  kill  the  giant. 
I  never  thought  that  he  could  end  the 
story.  Is  that  straight?  Do  sisters  do 
what  their  little  brothers  ask  them  to?" 

"Sinsie  always  does — when  I  coax." 

"  By  Jove ! "  repeated  Dan.  "  You're  a 
pretty  little  chap  to  carry  a  man  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  on  your  shoulders. 
But  we  are  pals,  aren't  we?  You  see,  I 
never  knew  you  before.  And  are  you  sure 
about  that  old  giant?" 

"Try  and  see,"  replied  Jim  succinctly. 

Dan  laughed  out — a  laugh  as  free  and 
gay  as  Jim's  now — and  came  to  his  feet. 
"I  will.    Let's  go  and  see  that  pale  black 
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dog.  If  it's  mine,  I'm  going  to  give  it  to 
you.  I  owe  you  that  for  telling  me  about 
Giant  Despair  and  ending  the  story  for 


me. 


Jim,  too,  slipped  to  the  ground  and 
stood  looking  anxiously  at  the  man. 
"Won't  you  be  as  lonely — as " 

"Never  again,  little  pal,  if  your  story 
is  true,"  laughed  Dan.  "Shake!  Now 
we're  friends  for  sure,  and  Nailer  shall 


nail  the  bargain.  Let's  go  and  see  him — 
and  the  castle.  I  think  you'd  better  keep 
hold  of  my  hand,  and  then  I  can't  run 
away  if  I  want  to." 

"You  won't  want  to  run,"  smiled  Jim, 
hopping  along  on  one  foot.  "You  won't, 
even  when  you  see  Giant  Despair  built 
into  the  fence.  I  know  you're  a  hero  by 
your  eyes." 

"The  girl  said  that  once,"  murmured 
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Dan,  and  then  they  tramped  on  together  "  Giant  Despair,"  declaimed  Dan  with 

down  the  lane  without  a  word,  but  Dan's  a  wave  of  the  hand  that  was  free,  "you 

eyes  were  not  sombre  any  more.  are  only  a  stone  wall  that  any  donkey 

"There's  the  house,"  said  Jim,  "and  can  get  over.     You  can't  fool  me  any 
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there's  Giant  Despair  in  the  wall;  isn't 
he  ugly?" 

"Pretty  bad!"  assented  Dan,  "but  he 
isn't  a  patch  on  the  real  thing.  What 
must  I  do  to  show  him  I'm  going  to  cut 
loose?    Hit  him?" 

"You  don't  have  to  hit  him  if  you 
know  he's  only  a  stone  wall,"  answered 
Jim.  "Tell  him  he  is  and  you'll  see.  I'll 
hold  your  hand." 


longer.  The  great  wall  of  China  couldn't 
keep  me  now  from  the  girl  I  love." 

"You  see!"  said  Jim. 

"I  see,"  said  Dan. 

"Now  let's  find  Nailer.  Listen  to  him 
squeak !  That's  what  he  did  this  morn- 
ing, and  I  thought  it  was  Giant  Despair. 
I'm  glad  I  didn't  keep  on  being  a  coward 
or  I  wouldn't  have  found  Nailer." 

"  Or  I  Cynthia !     You  killed  Giant  De- 
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spair  for  me  as  well  as  for  yourself,  little 
pal." 

"Couldn't  we  kill  him  for  Sinsie,  too?" 
asked  Jim,  standing  still.  "We  could. 
Maybe?     Couldn't  we?" 

"We'll  do  our  best,"  Dan  answered 
with  a  straight  set  to  his  jaw.  "If  we  can 
help  it,  she  never  shall  see  him  again. 
I'm  going  to  wait  and  tell  her  about  it." 

Jim,  on  the  top  step  of  the  porch,  turned 
with  a  sudden  beaming  face.  "  I've  got  a 
bully  plan.  You  have  half  of  Nailer  and 
I'll  have  half,  and  then  we'll  all  four 
live  together  and  nobody  will  be  lonely. 
Isn't  that  a  good  plan?" 

"Perfectly  bully!"  agreed  Dan— "if 
Cynthia  likes  it." 

"She  will  if  I  coax  her,"  said  Jim  con- 
fidently. "I'll  'splain  it  to  her  as  soon 
as  she  comes.  Just  listen  to  Nailer !  I 
guess  he  knows  you." 

"I  guess  he  does.  Let's  bring  him  out 
and  I'll  show  vou  his  tricks." 


And  that  was  what  Cynthia  saw  as  she 
came  down  the  lane,  smiling  to  think  how 
Jim  would  like  the  plummy  buns  she  had 
for  him.  She  heard  Jim's  laugh  before 
she  turned  the  curve  of  the  road.  And 
then  she  saw.  On  the  lowest  porch  step 
Dan  sat,  one  arm  flung  around  Jim  in  his 
lap,  leaning  a  golden  curly  head  trust- 
ingly against  Dan's  breast  while  they 
watched  together  a  puppy's  antics.  Cyn- 
thia caught  her  breath  and  her  eyes  grew 
wide.  She  knew  just  how  safe  a  head  felt 
on  that  resting-place. 

Then  Jim  saw  her  and  wriggled  to  his 
feet.  "There's  Sinsie!"  he  cried.  "I'll 
'splain  about  it,  Sinsie." 

But  Dan  had  risen,  too,  his  brown  eyes 
brimmed  with  pleading  and  penitence,  fire 
and  love.  His  arms — emptied  of  Cyn- 
thia's little  brother — opened  for  Cynthia, 
and,  without  waiting  for  any  explana- 
tion at  all,  Cynthia  walked  straight  into 
them.  - 
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A    LOST    GARDEN 
By  George  Sterling 

Under  November  skies, 

In  lovely  ruin  lies 
A  garden,  long  deserted  by  the  birds. 
The  lacquered  gold  of  old  magnolia  leaves 

Gleams  on  its  hidden  lawn 

Like  sweet,  forgotten  words. 
Here  a  lone  poplar,  slender-shafted,  grieves, 

An  hour  before  the  dawn. 

Tranquil  the  sunlight  falls 

As  afternoon  recalls 
The  clime  that  summer's  vanished  feet  have  crossed. 
A  memory's  lily  flashes  on  the  glance, 

like  dryad-silver  seen 

For  but  a  breath,  then  lost 
Far  down  the  western  vistas  of  romance, 

In  forests  old  and  green. 

Here  lies  a  reedless  pool, 

Mysterious  and  cool, 
Within  whose  breast,  like  a  remembered  .-in. 
A  mirrored  flower  casts  her  scarlet  moon. 
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Silent  the  bloom  above, 
Silent  the  bloom  within, 
As  lovers  fearful  lest  they  tell  too  soon 
Their  sorrow  and  their  love. 

Dusk  has  a  gentler  grace 

Within  this  quiet  place, 
Unhaunted  yet  by  winds  that  soon  shall  come. 
The  shadows  meet.     The  world  accepts  the  night, 

The  night  her  youngest  star. 

An  owl,  no  longer  dumb, 
Cries  hollowly.     A  shape  beyond  the  sight 

Responds,  and  from  afar. 

Larger  for  her  delay, 

Slow  on  the  path  of  day, 
The  moon  gives  softly  of  her  phantom  gold. 
The  pool,  untroubled  yet,  receives  the  lure — 

Fain  of  that  fleeting  gift, 

Ungatherable,  cold, 
Ancient,  and  as  the  snows  of  winter  pure, 

Caught  in  a  glacier's  rift. 

Upon  the  morning  sky 
The  nameless  clouds  go  by, 
Flower  of  the  heavens  and  their  unchanging  dream, 
Fled  in  an  hour  and  in  an  hour  renewed. 
On  ways  untrod  they  soar 
Whose  fallen  shadows  stream 
On  paths  of  this  reproachful  solitude, 

Where  footsteps  come  no  more. 

But  day  or  night,  the  spot, 

To  things  imagined  not, 
Stirs  mournfully,  as  eddying,  the  leaf 
Sinks  earthward  to  the  wind's  autumnal  moan. 

Here,  though  no  word  be  said, 

One  finds,  in  twilights  brief, 
A  presence  and  its  whisper,  still  unknown 

And  still  uncomforted. 

So  shall  it  be  till  spring 

Return,  and  linnets  sing 
On  dawns  too  delicate  for  other  sound 
And  eves  aeolian  with  the  harps  of  rain — 

Till  Earth  again  confess 

Her  dreaming  heart  has  found 
The  beautiful  Illusion  and  its  pain, 

So  rich  in  happiness. 
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IN    THE    HOUSE    OF    MORPHY 

By  John  Seymour  Wood 
Illustrations  by  George  Wharton  Edwards 


1  PULLED  the  door- 
bell of  the  heavy 
cross-barred  gate  and 
then — for  no  one  an- 
swered the  bell  and  I 
observed  the  gate  stood 
unlatched — entered  a 
narrow  cleanly  courtyard  laid  with  old 
brick.  Two  galleries,  railed  with  once 
beautiful  iron  tracery,  one  above  the 
other,  led  around  the  house  and  down  to  a 
large  open  space  in  the  rear  where  stood 
four  or  five  venerable  palms,  an  orange,  a 
fig,  and  a  linden  tree,  and  some  broken 
iron  seats  surrounding  a  dilapidated  foun- 
tain. 

Presently  an  old  negress  in  a  white  tur- 
ban came  half-way  down  the  stairs  and 
confirmed  my  question. 

"  Yassah— Marse  Paul  Morphy — what 
dey  call  de  chess-player — he  done  lib  an' 
die  in  dis  yar  house,  sah — under  dat  ole 
pam  in  de  co'teyard,  he  done  play  wib  he 
ole  creole  cronies,  dey  say,  sah." 

It  did  not  occur  to  me  to  ask  if  there 


were  rooms  to  let — I  knew  it.  Hardly  a 
house  in  the  Vieux  Carre  but  has,  in  its 
decrepitude,  a  sign  to  that  effect.  The 
clean  matting  on  the  floor,  and  the  recent- 
ly renewed  oilcloth  of  the  broad  stairway 
led  me  to  believe  that  Madame  de  Villier 
was  at  all  events  a  careful  housekeeper, 
and  I  was  not  at  all  surprised  to  see, 
standing  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  a  tall, 
smiling,  fresh-ginghamed  person,  holding 
a  spotless  white  sunbonnet  by  its  long 
strings. 

Her  face  was  of  the  tint  of  old  ivory — 
dead  white,  I  may  say — with  the  slightest 
shadow  beneath  her  large  and  still  lus- 
trous dark  eyes.  At  twenty-five  or  thirty 
(so  she  seemed  to  me)  she  still  bore  herself 
with  a  semblance  of  sprightly  youth — 
her  smile  was  candid  and  somewhat  al- 
luring. Her  expression  probably  meant 
nothing  but  polite  kindness,  but  it  seemed 
far  more  intimate,  at  first  blush,  than  one 
is  usually  accustomed  to  meet  with  in 
the  more  cold-blooded  landladies  of  the 
North. 

Yes,  she  remembered  M'sieu  Morphy 
distinctly — she  was  born   on  Dauphine 

2.^1 
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Street  not  far  away.  M'sieu  Morphy 
often  sat  in  her  father's  cafe  of  an  evening 
and  played  chess.  She  was  a  little  four- 
year-old  then.  When  her  papa  died  they 
removed  to  this  house — her  grandsire's 
("We  were. people  of  property,  m'sieu"). 
She  quite  recalled  his  bestowing  upon  her 
fireworks  for  her  Christmas.  "Pauvre 
vieux — he  became  very  poor  toward  the 
end,  but  he  was  universally  respected — 
even  after  he  refused  to  play  at  the  clubs 
or  elsewhere  in  public.    Oui,  m'sieu." 

I  followed  Madame  de  Villier  up-stairs. 
The  gallery  led  around  a  circle  guarded  by 
the  carved  railing,  and  the  door  of  old  ma- 
hogany to  the  left  from  the  staircase 
opened  into  the  chess-master's  former 
apartment — two  good-sized  rooms.  From 
out  that  door,  I  reflected,  they  had  borne 
his  coffin — he  had  passed  away  so  quietly 
that  New  Orleans  had  neglected  to  pay 
him  any  marked  tribute.  The  procession 
to  St.  Louis  Cemetery  was  but  half  a 
block  long,  said  madame,  in  her  pretty 
half-French,  half-English — yet  he  was  a 
"  ver'  famous  man,  m'sieu — but  few  of  the 
canaille  of  Royal — of  Bienville — Street 
knew  of  him — ugh,  the  white  trash — 
Chinese,  Germans,  Swedes,  Italians — 
that  have  come  into  our  neighborhood  !" 

Madame  hastened  to  add  that  these 
foreign  neighbors  were  entirely  harm- 
less. Yes,  the  rooms  once  occupied  by 
M'sieu  Morphy  were  to  let — she  was  ac- 
customed to  receive  twelve  dollars  a  week 
for  the  two — but  it  was  soon  arriving  the 
Mardi  Gras  and  she  was  compelled  to  de- 
mand fifteen.  She  unlocked  the  door  and 
led  me  in — "M'sieu — tout  seul?"  she 
asked,  raising  her  pretty  black  eyebrows 
— "enfin,  m'sieu  will  not  require  so 
large ?" 

"I  have  a  friend — Doctor  Marnack — 
who  will  occupy  the  chambers  with  me," 
I  said — "he  is  also  a  chess-master  like  the 
former  tenant — he  has  come  on  for  the 
tournament — and  yet  we  really  had  no 
idea  of  seeking  out  the  old  home  of  the 
greatest  genius  of  the  game — still,  if  the 
price " 

"The  price  shall  make  us  no  quarrel" 
— she  exclaimed  quickly — "see,  the  ad- 
vantages of  living  in  the  very  suite  of  '  ze 
great  Morphy' — three  of  the  books  in  that 
case  were  his — mais  oui,  m'sieu,  regardez 
the   size — the   sunlight — the  great   win- 


dows. The  carpet  too  is  new — only  three 
years  ago — oui." 

The  rooms  were  really  spacious  and 
elegant — the  furniture  once' exceptionally 
good — the  low  windows  looked  out  upon 
the  wide  gallery  above  Bienville  Street. 
They  seemed  sunny  and  pleasant,  and 
the  cavernous,  unusual  fireplace — before 
which  how  often,  doubtless,  the  master 
had  sat  and  pondered — caught  me  in  its 
subtle  fascination.  It  was  built  of  black 
marble — the  grate  and  hob  of  the  English 
fashion  of  the  days  of  Dickens.  Before  I 
got  out  of  the  old  house  I  had  agreed  to 
take  the  rooms  for  a  month  at  madame's 
rates,  and  had  paid  into  madame's  white 
hands  a  part  of  the  rent. 

Walking  down  "Burrbon"  Street  to 
our  hotel  I  felt  that  Doctor  Marnack 
would  probably  veto  my  plans,  since  he 
usually  vetoed,  on  our  travels,  every  ar- 
rangement which  his  own  fertile  brain  had 
not  originated.  I  determined  therefore 
to  lead  him  to  see  the  rooms  without 
knowing  that  I  had  already  taken  them, 
and  was  prepared  to  deprecate  and  de- 
preciate them  sufficiently  to  arouse  his 
full  opposition  in  their  favor. 

The  master  proved  to  be  amiability  it- 
self. We  looked  over  Morphy's  apart- 
ment the  next  morning,  and  he  agreed 
that  it  was  reasonable  and  desirable.  He 
called  attention  particularly  to  an  an- 
cient French  mahogany-veneer  highboy: 

"In  just  such  a  chest  as  this,"  he  said, 
"we  may  find  a  hidden  drawer  and  a  key 
which  will  ultimately  lead  to  secret  trea- 
sure— we  may  discover  some  of  the  lost 
letters  of  Napoleon  to  Josephine — or — or 
— a  manuscript  of  Morphy  ! " 

"Yes — some  new  and  wonderful  games 
played  in  his  retirement — something  mar- 
vellous!" I  exclaimed  hopefully. 

"My  dear  fellow,"  he  remarked,  as  we 
politely  bade  au  revoir  to  madame  and 
sauntered  down  Bourbon  Street,  "I 
am  sorry  to  have  to  inform  you  that 
Morphy's  house  was  on  Royal — not 
Bienville — Street,  but  that  makes  no  dif- 
ference^— the  rooms  of  themselves,  with 
their  panelling  of  old  Louisianian  cypress, 
are  full  of  a  peculiar  interest — and  the 
house  is  the  oldest  on  the  block — the 
landlady  a  highly  agreeable  and,  we 
will  assume,  respectable  young  French 
matron.    Nothing  could  be  better  in  this 
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strange  old  city  of  romance,  now  grappled 
by  the  iron  fist  of  modern  Yankee  enter- 
prise," 

"  Not  Morphy's  house  I  Then  Madame 
deVillier ?'[ 

"A  delightful  if  prevaricating  woman — 
not  to  be  despised  in  these  days  of  the  ob- 
vious type  !  A  zealous  landlady  imposing 
upon  a  chess-lover — it  amuses  me.  We 
must  not  be  too  hard  on  her — we  will  say 
nothing — and  take  her 
rooms."  The  master 
showed  me  an  open 
page  of  an  "authen- 
tic" Orleans  guide- 
book and  proved  him- 
self, as  usual,  correct 
— in  my  mistaken 
wanderings  I  had  hit 
upon  a  house  quite  a 
block  out  of  the  way. 

We  fell  to  discuss- 
ing the  amusing  ruse 
of  Madame  de  Villier. 
Reading  in  the  Pica- 
yune of  the  assembly 
of  chess  people  for  the 
tournament  had 
doubtless  put  it  into 
the  head  of  the  clever 
and  cleanly  young 
landlady  in  this  way 
more  readily  to  dis- 
pose of  her  vacancies 
— the  maid  had  been 
instructed  accordingly. 
Horatio — thrift ! 

Suddenly  Doctor  Marnack  crossed  the 
street  and  entered  a  small  garlic-breath- 
ing, vegetable-odorous,  French  delicates- 
sen shop.  The  proprietor,  a  thin  little 
old  man  in  a  dirty — once  white — apron 
and  wearing  an  old  soft  hat,  came  for- 
ward, bowing  and  smiling  with  a  dull, 
vegetable  look  in  his  eyes. 

"Quelle  espece  de  maison  se  trouve  au 
numero  813A?"  asked  the  master,  press- 
ing a  dime  in  the  old  man's  hand. 

"Zat  'ouse,  m'sieu? — eet  ees  ver'  re- 
spectable." 

"I  am  a  stranger  and " 

"Mais,  zat  'ouse — eet  ees  tres-tres 
comme  il  faut,  m'sieur " 


Madame  de  Villier. 


Gallic    thrift, 


"Francais?  Pardon,  m'sieu— zat  'ouse 
eet  ees  famous  as  well  as  reputable — 
Madame  de  Villier  ees  vun  of  my  best 
customer — she  is  highly  well  seen, 
m'sieur." 

"Exactly— and ?" 

The  old  grocer  hesitated  a  moment — 
"dans  le  second  etage,  m'sieu,  occurred 
the  murder  of  Pere  Marquande  diamine 
— in  1 90 1 — I  remember  well — the  mur- 
derer was  never  known 

—and " 

"And  people  around 
here  have  a  way  of 
saying  the  house  is 
haunted,  eh,  mon 
vieux?"  The  doctor 
absently  reached  down 
and  helped  himself  to 
a  tamerind. 

"Eet  ees  zerefore 
difficile  for  madame  to 
rent,  naturellement, 
unless  to  strangers. 
Oui,  m'sieu,  they  say 
eet  ees  haunt  (a  shrug) 
madame  ees  entirely 
reputable — and  pays 
her  bills  quite  so  fre- 
quently— she  ees  good 
vomans — she  attend 
regularly  ze  mass  at 
Saint  Stephen's.  She 
'as  live  in  ze  ole  'ouse 
many  year — she  ees 
M'sieu  ees  velcome  to  ze 
not  try  ze  Satsuma? 


ze 


"But  I  am  a  Frenchman,  like  yourself 
— I  live  in  Paris — "  Doctor  Marnack 
smiled  insinuatingly,  stroking  his  beard,    sleeping  in  that  great  and  really  splendid 


French  Creole 
fruit — will  he 
Kumquat?" 

I  tossed  the  old  man  a  small  coin,  and 
we  left  him  pondering  among  his  vege- 
tables. 

"Now  you  see  what  you  have  got  us 
into,"  laughed  the  master  as  we  left  the 
small  grocery  and  turned  our  steps  toward 
Canal  Street  to  the  Chess  and  Checkers 
Club  across  the  way. 

"  I  think  I'll  go  around  and  tell  madame 
what  I  think  of  her — and  demand  back 
the  instalment  I  paid  her,"  I  said  indig- 
nantly. 

"  But  she  is  so  eminently  respectable  ! " 
"She  is  so  eminently — a  fraud!" 
The    doctor    shrugged    his    shoulders, 
laughing —     "Of  course  you  can  do  as 
you  like — but,  as  for  me,  I  rather  fancy 
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chamber — in  the  intervals  between  games 
and  during  the  long  nights  of  restlessness 
it  will  amuse  me,  if  I  can,  to  try  and  puzzle 
out  the  relation  of  our  landlady  to  the 
murder  of  the  priest.  If  the  murderer  is  un- 
known after  all  these  ten  years,  then  it  will 
be  all  the  more  to  our  credit,  my  friend,  if 
we  should  discover  a 
clew  and  bring  the  fellow 
to  justice.  Let  us  there- 
fore say  nothing  to  ma- 
dame  either  about  .the 
Morphy  trick  or  about 
the  tragedy.  Let  us 
conduct  ourselves  like 
sedate  and  unsuspicious 
chess  enthusiasts,  glad 
to  dwell  in  the  precincts 
where  once  lived  the 
genius  of  all  time — eager 
to  absorb  perhaps  even 
a  trifle  of  his  brilliancy 
— though  attempted 
brilliancy  in  a  tourna- 
ment, I've  found,  usu- 
ally leads  to  disaster  and 
despair.'' 

"All  very  fine,"  I  re- 
turned dryly,  "but  I'd 
like  to  sleep  o1  nights — 
besides,  I'm  not  a  chess 
fiend!" 

The  master  slapped 
me  on  the  shoulder. 
"Come,'1  he  urged, 
"you  will  feel  better 
after  one  of  their  excel- 
lent Sazerac  cocktails." 

As  we  entered  the  cafe 
devoted  wholly  to  the 
manufacture  of  this 
famous  restorative,  we 
found  Colonel  Pendel- 
low,  whom  we  knew  at  the  club,  to  wel- 
come us,  with  one  or  two  other  members. 
The  genial  colonel  had  at  noon  already 
the  garrulity  of  a  well-seasoned  toper.  He 
shook  our  hands  warmly,  and  when  he 
found  where  we  had  taken  apartments 
gave  an  expression  of  alarm —  "But 
you  must  not  go  there — that  Madame  de 
Villier — they  say  she  is  quadroon — there 


"Not  of  my  own  knowledge — no — but 
-they  sav — that  she " 


just  such  a  chest  as  this,  . 
may  find  a  hidden  drawer 
—Page  232. 
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I  was  well  aware  that  the  master  often 
played  his  best  games  when  his  mind  was 
intently  employed  out- 
side of  the  tournament 
in  close  mental  work  on 
something  other  than 
chess.  I  therefore  of- 
fered no  criticism  when, 
for  several  days,  he  util- 
ized every  moment  when 
absent  from  the  Chess 
and  Checkers  Club 
(where  the  tournament 
was  in  progress)  in  ex- 
amining police  reports 
of  the  murder,  and  news- 
papers of  1 90 1,  and  in 
interviewing  as  well 
neighboring  proprietors 
of  shops  and  cafes.  At 
night  he  would  lie  at  full 
length  on  the  huge  ma- 
hogany sofa  before  the 
soft-coal  fire,  cigar  un- 
smoked,  and  theorize 
upon  the  untimely  tak- 
ing off,  in  that  very 
room,  of  the  good  Pere 
diamine,  the  old  Jesuit 
priest.  His  games  were 
going  wrell,  he  said — he 
had  so  far  no  defeats  and 
but  one  draw7,  and  he 
was  in  a  contented  and 
cheerful  frame  of  mind 
in  these  comfortable 
quarters  of  ours,  which 
to  me  seemed  full  of  a 
nameless  terror.  I  could  not  shake  off  the 
feeling.  My  room,  a  trifle  smaller  than 
the  master's,  fronted  with  its  one  window 
on  Bienville  Street,  and  had  one  door 
opening  into  the  other  chamber  and  one 
into  the  open  circular  space,  which  had 
also  its  counterpart  on  the  floor  above. 
My  bed  was  a  large  high  and  royal  im- 


ported couch,  with  a  canopy,  while  the 

is  no  doubt  that  among  them  they  once    one  in  the  larger  room  was  a  plain  cot 

killed    a    man — a    priest — too — in    her    of  American  make,  and  it  was  evident 

house — she  was  never  tried."  that  the  apartment  was  formerly  rented 

"But  you  know  nothing,  colonel?"         out  as  "parlor  and  bedroom."     I  could 
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imagine  that  in  days  gone  by  some  rich  day  of  Mardi  Grasweek,in  March,  1901. 
West  Indian — South  American — or  Mex- 
ican hidalgo  might  have  filled  the  great 
chambers  with  old  French  furniture — 
paintings — and  bric-a-brac  (he  might 
have  bought  them  in  the  then  prosperous 
shops  just  below)  and  lived  en  garqon, 
with  some  local  notoriety. 

Not  far  away,  on  Chartres  Street,  stood 
the  famous  house  built  and  furnished 
by  Girod  to  receive 
the  exiled  Napoleon 
when  his  country- 
men of  New  Orleans 
raised  a  large  sum  to 
rescue  him  from 
Saint  Helena.  What 
a  pity  the  great  em- 
peror should  have 
died  before  their  ro- 
mantic plans  of  ab- 
duction could  be 
carried  out!  On 
Royal  Street,  near 
by,  the  Lalaurie 
Haunted  House  is 
still  pointed  out  as 
the  scene  of  the 
horrible  torturing  of 
slaves — here  and 
there,  on  Royal  or 
Doumaine,  yet  stand 
the  Cabled  houses  of 
"Madame  John," 
and  "Sieur  George" 
and  '"Tite  Pou- 
lette" — forever  em- 
balmed in  story. 

"Why,"  asked 
Doctor  Marnack, 
"may   we    not    put 

our  own  habitation  in  the  guide-books? 
Let  us  make  it  famous  by  ferreting  out 
the  murderer  of  the  good  Pere  diamine 
— let  our  stay  in  the  Vieux  Carre  leave 
behind  it  a  monument  to  be  handed  down 
to  posterity — or  to  that  time — pray  the 
gods  far  distant — when  Yankee  energy 
shall  have  crossed  Canal  Street  to  rebuild 
the  ancient  city." 

"  By  all  means — but  what  has  your '  fer- 
reting,' as  you  call  it,  resulted  in  so  far?" 

The  master  looked  at  me  with  a  su- 
percilious smile.  "  You  want  me  to  give 
you  facts?  Very  well,  then,  simply  this: 
The  murder  happened  on  Shrove  Tues- 


The  door  of  the  haunted  house,  Royal  Street. 


or  rather  on  Ash  Wednesday  following. 
The  French  ball  at  the  opera-house  that 
night  was  a  decorous  affair,  and  was  over 
at  one  o'clock.  The  quadroon  ball — 
well — at  two  o'clock,  we  will  say,  the 
real  fun  and  jollity  of  the  night  began. 
Senor  Marco  Villasco  Raspardo  di  Gamo, 
of  Rio  Janeiro,  a  rich,  reckless,  and  dare- 
devil  sort  of  youngster   then   occupying 

these    apartments, 
attended   both   the 
balls,    escorting    the 
same  lady  to   each. 
At  an  uncertain  hour 
— call  it  just  before 
dawn  of  Ash  Wednes- 
day—our   Madame 
de  Villier,  then  Rosa 
Conti,    a  beautiful 
girl    of    seventeen, 
threw    open    these 
blinds   there  of   the 
middle  window  (she 
was    in    her    white, 
long-trained,   satin 
ball-gown),    rushed 
out  on  the  gallery, 
and  screamed  'Mur- 
der ! '  at  the  top  of 
her    voice.     As    she 
was   then   a   noted 
young  belle,  it  must 
have    caused    con- 
siderable   sensation 
in  the  Vieux  Carre — 
and   no  wonder  the 
police  came  running 
up   the  staircase  by 
twos  and  threes.    In 
the  salon  here  they 
found  the  old  priest  lying  on  his  back — 
dead — shot  through  the  heart.    His  feet 
rested  about  there  on  the  rug  near  the 
highboy — his  head  lay  toward  the  door 
where  the  'Morphy  arm-chair'  is  and — 
say  two  feet  from  the  end  of  the  bed 
there.     He  was  garbed  in  cassock  and 
biretta — had  a  missal  in  his  hand — and 
near  by  lay  a  bag  with  stole,  oil-stock, 
and  pyx — he  having,  as  I  believe,  come 
to  these  apartments  falsely  summoned  to 
the  bedside  of  some  supposititious  dying 
person — for  no  priest  would  leave  his  bed 
at  that  hour,  I  think,  for  any  purpose 
other  than  to  give  the  last  rites. 
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"Don  di  Gamo,  the  young  and  wealthy  priest  on  some  pretext  or  other,  and 
Spaniard,  it  seems,  fancied  himself  in  love  when  the  young  pair  returned  tried  to 
with  the  pretty  daughter  of  his  landlady,    force  the  wedding  ceremony.     The  Don 


although  not  yet  her  accepted  lover.    He 
escorted  both  mother  and  daughter  to 
the  grand  carnival  ball  at  the  old  French 
opera.    This  ball,  you  know,  is  given  by 
the  knights  of  the  Mardi  Gras  and  is  the 
finale  of  the  week's  festival.     Of  course, 
it  is  very  select,  and  people  of  tainted 
blood  are  proscribed.     At  the  close  of 
this  ball  it  seems  there  was  a  quarrel  be- 
tween   mother    and 
daughter    because 
Rosa  and  the  Don 
desired  to  attend  the 
quadroon  ball  which 
followed.    At   that 
ball  white  women  are 
proscribed,    as    you 
know.     M  a  d  a  m  e 
Conti  left  them  in 
high   dudgeon  and 
walked    the    f  e  w 
blocks  to  her  home. 
The  Don  and  Rosa 
then  danced  till  the 
early   hours   at   the 
quadroon  ball,  both, 
of    course,   being 
masked.     As  I  said 

before,  white  women  Rosa  Conti. 

are  considered  some- 
what de  trop  at  the 

closing  scenes — !    From  these  facts  I  con- 
clude, therefore " 

"I  think  your  conclusion  is  absurd — 
Don  and  Rosa  were  both  very  young, 
foolish,  and  reckless.  Doubtless  a  glass 
or  two  of  champagne  had  also  stimulated 
their  curiosity — they  went  to  the  quad- 
roon ball  merely  as  a  risque  adven- 
ture  " 

The  doctor  made  a  grimace.  "  Coming 
now  to  the  motive  for  the  murder  of  the 
priest,"  he  went  on  calmly,  "I  have 
learned  that  the  young  Spanish  nobleman 
had  already  engaged  his  ticket  on  the 
steamer  sailing  for  South  America  on  the 
very  day  of  the  tragedy,  Ash  Wednesday. 
It  seems  a  reasonable  conclusion  that 
Madame  Conti,  alarmed  and  angry  at  her 
daughter's  conduct,  determined  Jmat  the 
Don  should  be  captured  and  Rosa  safely 
married  before  he  could  escape.  After 
her  arrival  at  home  she  summoned  the 


was  willing — but  the  priest  refused  point- 
blank  on  the  ground  that  by  so  doing  he 
would  violate  the  law.  Undoubtedly  he 
scolded  the  mother  and  berated  the  wil- 
ful young  beauty.  There  ensued  a  terri- 
ble row,  with  the  unfortunate  result  that 
Madame  Conti,  driven  to  fury  at  the 
thwarting  of  her  plans,  allowed  her  hot 
Creole  blood  to  get  the  advantage  of  her 

(mind,  I  do  not  say 
negro  blood),  and 
the   old   priest  was 

killed " 

"Too  far-fetched, 
friend  Marnack!" 

The  doctor  put  his 
finger  to  his  lips  and 
threw  open  the  door. 
There  stood  Ma- 
dame de  Villier, 
placidly  smiling, 
holding  a  silver  tray 
— on  it  a  pitcher  and 
glasses. 

"Les    Americains 

of  the  East  are  so 

fond  of    their   ice- 

this 


v  a  s  s  e  r  ■ 
special 
sieurs." 


is 
ice — mes- 
She  spoke 
with  no  trace  of  em- 
barrassment on  her  pale,  shadowy  face: 
"I  vish  much  to  please  mes  amis" — her 
smile  was  disarming,  and  the  master, 
gazing  at  her,  stepped  back  in  no  little 
surprise — and — doubtless — suspicion. 

"Thank  you  so  much,  madame,"  he 
said,  relieving  her  of  the  tray.  "Ice- 
water  is  always  so  useful,  in  season  and 
out  of  season." 

After  madame  had  gone  and  the 
door  was  closed  again  I  murmured:  "No 
nun  of  Saint  Ursula  ever  seemed  so 
white." 

The  doctor  merely  waved  his  hand. 
"At  the  coroner's  inquest  over  the 
priest's  body  there  was  testimony  to  the 
effect  that  when  the  old  man  fell  Rosa 
and  the  Don  were  taking  black  coffee  and 
eating  olives  together  at  the  Cafe  D'An- 
toine.  Rosa  also  testified  that  when  they 
came  home  from  the  cafe,  the  priest's 
body  was  first  discovered,  and  her  screams 
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from  the  gallery  thereupon  roused  the 
neighborhood." 

"So,  then,  there  was  an  alibi  as  to 
Rosa  and  the  Don — is  there  any  reason 
why  we  may  not  believe  she  spoke  the 
truth?" 

"The  testimony  of  several  street  loi- 
terers was  to  the  effect  that  the  cries  of 
'murder'  followed  immediately  upon  the 
shot." 

"In  other  words,  doctor,  you  would 
have  her  announce  her  mother's  crime?" 

"I  accuse  no  one — I  merely  wish  to 
remark  that  it  is  like  a  woman  in  a  state 
of  intense  excitement,  easily  accounted  for 
too  by  a  night  of  dissipation,  to  scream 
like  a  red  macaw." 

I  laughed  aloud.  "So  much  for  you 
and  your  abominable  theory !  " 

The  master  shook  his  head:  "Be 
serious,"  he  said;  "who  is  M.  de  Villier? 
A  myth — a  name  our  smooth  little  ma- 
dame  has  assumed  since  her  mother's 
death  for  purposes  of  her  own.  I  have 
made  a  search — there  is  no  record  of  Rosa 
Conti's  marriage  in  this  parish " 

"There  are  some  twenty-four  parishes 
in  Louisiana,"  I  remarked. 

"Produce  him — produce  this  M.  de 
Villier!"  he  cried,  turning  on  me  fierce- 

Again  we  heard  some  one  moving  on 
the  landing  outside  our  door.  I  turned 
the  knob  and  listened.  A  dim  gas-burn- 
er threw  light  on  the  various  landings 
through  the  circular  opening.    Presently 


we  heard  a  woman  sobbing  on  the  floor 
above — sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would 
break.    Doctor  Marnack  sighed. 

"That  is  conscience  smiting — think  of 
the  horrible  self-torture  she  must  inflict 
on  herself  all  her  life  long — that  is,  of 
course,  if  she  and  her  mother  were  guilty 
— I  pity  the  poor  creature,  knowing  the 
strain  of  blood  in  her  veins,  even  if  she 
were  innocent.  Were  she  pure  and  good 
as  an  angel  she  may  only  seek  a  dusky 
mate — it  islhe  law !  I  haven't  the  heart 
to  pursue  her  case  any  farther — the  game 
is  over — turn  down  the  king."  He 
walked  across  the  room  and  stood  lean- 
ing against  the  great  mantel-piece,  while 
I  heard  quick  footsteps  climb  the  stairs 
two  at  a  time  and  there  followed  excitedly 
from  the  floor  above: 

"  Charles !  at  last  I  I  had  given  you 
up " 

"Ma  cherie — train  late — delayed  at 
Baton  Rouge — delayed  all  along — "  then 
happy  laughter,  gentle  expostulations, 
and  kisses. 

"The  rooms  on  the  third  etage  seem  to 
be  well  taken,"  remarked  Doctor  Mar- 
nack icily,  as  I  closed  our  door  and  locked 
it  for  the  night. 


Ill 


A  week  passed  and  the  tournament 
drew  to  a  close.  Doctor  Marnack  was 
now  tied  with  the  great  Lipschutz  and 
was  one  up  on  Marshall.     He  devoted 
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himself  entirely  to  his  matches,  and,  as        "Merely  his  compagnon  du  voyage — we 

he  said,  had  washed  his  hands  completely    often  travel  together." 

of  the  case  of  Madame  de  Villier.  "I  am  terribly  afraid  of  heem — he  knits 

Our  landlady  was  very  fond  of  flowers,  his  eyebrows — so — he  has  such  penetrat- 
and  the  roses,  poinsettias,  violets,  and  ing  eyes — so — he  accuses!" 
japonicas  in  the  beds 
along  the  neighboring 
wall,  and  in  the  courtyard 
of  her  own  dwelling,  were 
tended  by  her  in  her  white 
sunbonnet,  every  day, 
with  unusual  care. 

As  I  disliked  to  sit 
alone  in  our  memory- 
haunted  apartment,  it 
had  become  my  custom 
to  peruse  the  Picayune 
and  Item  on  the  iron 
bench  beneath  the  pal- 
mettos, and  covertly  to 
study  my  landlady  as  she 
passed  like  some  benef- 
icent queen  bee  from 
flower  to  flower.  She  had 
a  girlish  way  with  her — a 
light  touch — a  quick  step 
— an  attractive  delicacy 
— which  made  the  doc- 
tor's conclusion  about 
her  seem  the  more  cruel. 
She  was  still  a  young 
woman — well  under 
thirty — and,  looking  at 
her  I  could  only  deplore 
the  master's  unusual  lack 
of  intuition.  He  was  gen- 
erally so  correct  in  his 
analysis.  Madame  rare- 
ly spoke  as  she  worked 
among  her  flowers — once 
in  a  while  she  sang  to 
herself  a  little  French 
chanson.  She  seemed  so 
engrossed  in  her  gentle 
labor  that  she  entirely 
ignored  my  presence.  I 
was  surprised  one  morn- 
ing when  she  spoke  to  me: 

"You  seem  fond  of 
smoke  in  the  open,  m'- 
sieu?" 

"Yes,  I  enjoy  sitting  in  the  seats  of 
the  Morphy,"  I  laughed,  "even  if  I  am 
not  a  great  chess-player." 
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It  had  become  my  custom 


covertly  to  study  my  landlady. 


Madame 


"He  has  a  great  analytic  mind,  ma- 
dame — accustomed    to    solve    profound 
chess  problems — as  to  other  problems,  he 
"You   are   secretaire   of   ze   distingue    is  not  so  very  profound.    Par  exemple — 
M.  Marnack?"  as  to  who  murdered  Pere  Chamine — "    I 
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spoke  bluntly  with  a  purpose.  She  gave  "  Apparently  M.  Marnack  has  inter- 
me  a  piercing  glance,  dropped  the  little  ested  himself  in  the  case  of  the  poor 
trowel  she  was  holding,  trembled,  and  priest — he  has  studied  this  problem — 
looked  down— finally  she  spoke:  from  the  glance  of  his  eye — perhaps  he 

"Even  ze  great  Doctor  Marnack  will    already  render  verdict  against  me." 

"Of  course  we  are  both 
naturally  interested  in  a 
crime  committed  in  the 
very  chamber  where  we 
sleep — believe  me,  ma- 
dame,  had  I  known  it,  I 
would  have  hesitated  a 
long  time  before  renting 
the  apartment " 

"But  now — you  are 
satisfy  ?  "  She  gazed  upon 
mc  pleadingly. 

"I  am  satisfied  that 
you  could  no  more  be 
connected  with  any  crime 
than  could  the  old  priest 
himself." 

"Je  vous  remercie, 
m'sieu,"  she  returned 
gravely. 

"Thank  the  Lord  we 
have  not  been  troubled 
by  ghosts,  at  all  events  in 
our  rooms" — I  laughed — 
"though  I  confess  I  do 
not  care  much  to  sit  there 
alone " 


"Oh  !  m'sieu,  good  per- 
sons, such  as  dear  old 
Pere  diamine,  if  they  re- 
visit our  earth  after  death 
— they  are  kind — they 
bring  blessings — not  evil. 
Truly,  m'sieu,  I  loved  the 
dear  old  father  from  my 
childhood." 

The  expression  of  her 
face  and  her  intense  ear- 
nestness   removed    from 
my  mind  the  last  doubt  as 
to  her  innocency.    I  had 
a  question  ready  on  my 
tongue  to  put  to  her,  but 
she   suddenly   vanished 
into  the  house  at  the  call 
of  her  maid, 
nevaire,        Presently  I  heard  Doctor  Marnack's 
voice,  and  after  a  time  she  reappeared 
"I  have  known  his  fertile  imagination    with  him  in  the  doorway  of  the  court- 
to  hit  upon  some  wonderfully  correct  con-    yard.     "I  am  afraid  of  you — your  eyes 
elusions — "  I  ventured.  hate  me — "  she  was  saying  to  him. 
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"Oh,  no,  not  at  all — really,  I  make  it  a 
rule  never  to  hate  my  landlady,"  he  re- 
plied gravely. 

"  On  my  way  down  Chagres  Street  to  the 
French  market  yesterday  I  met  you — you 
looked  at  me,  but  did  not  see  me " 

"Oh,  working  out  some  problem " 

"I  know — my  problem " 

"  I  think  you  can  help  us  solve  it  easily 
enough,"  he  laughed. 

She  gave  him  a  frightened  glance,  put 
her  finger  to  her  lips,  and  disappeared 
again.  The  master  came  over  to  the 
bench  where  I  was  sitting,  lit  a  long,  black 
cigar,  and  took  his  seat  comfortably. 

"It  is  really  a  greater  puzzle  than  I  had 
supposed,"  he  said  at  length. 

"Oh,  I  thought  you  had  decided  it  and 
dismissed  it  from  your  mind." 

"Why,  no — Colonel  Pendellow  met  me 
this  morning  at  the  club — he  brought 
with  him  the  chief  of  police.  The  colo- 
nel has  been  greatly  upset  by  our  living 
in  this  house — the  chief  has  thrown  all  my 
theories  to  the  winds  by  stating  that  the 
shot  entered  the  priest's  body  just  below 
the  left  shoulder-blade — so  that  it  must 
have  come  from  behind  him  and  could 
not  have  been  fired  from  in  front." 

"  You  are  still  interested,  then  ?  " 

"The  chief  said  a  rifle  was  used,  for  the 
ball  was  found  where  it  had  buried  itself 
in  the  wall — the  place  has  been  replas- 
tered  and  repapered  since  then — I  must 
take  my  bearings — I  must  study  this  mat- 
ter a  little  more  carefully."  We  smoked 
together  for  some  minutes  in  silence. 

"The  only  thing  that  interests  me,"  I 
said,  "is  the  clearing  of  our  pretty  ma- 
dame's  name — I  don't  care  who  killed  the 
priest — he  may  have  had  a  dozen  enemies. 
This  old  quarter  is  filled  with  a  lot  of  irre- 
sponsible vagabonds — some  of  the  rascals 
surely  must  have  fallen  under  his  censure." 

"She  knows — she  knows,"  was  his 
reply,  as  he  rose  nervously  and  strode  to 
and  fro  upon  the  narrow  brick  walk. 

IV 

The  night  was  warm  and  damp  and 
we  sat  on  our  gallery  watching  the  motley 
crowd  passing  along  the  banquette  of 
Bienville  Street — among  them  not  a  few 
Northern  visitors,  feeling,  doubtless,  like 
ourselves,  transported  to  the  stony  streets 
of  some  minor  town  in  France.    The  huge 


blocks  of  granite  pavement — the  over- 
hanging galleries — the  narrow  banquette 
— the  signs  of  all  nations  over  the  little 
shops — took  us  completely  out  of  the 
United  States.  Opposite  was  a  hotel, 
kept  by  a  Parisian — if  its  title,  "Hotel  de 
1'Arc  de  Triomphe,"  were  any  indication. 
Its  balconies  were  directly  upon  a  level 
with  ours — an  occupant  might  readily  be 
able  to  see  into  our  rooms,  if  so  inclined. 
It  would  even  be  easy  to  call  across — or 
to  make  love — or  to  shoot  to  kill. 

Doctor  Marnack  was  growing  very 
nervous,  the  fact  being  that  he  had  lost 
a  game  to  Janowski  and  was  half-way 
through  an  adjourned  game  with  Mar- 
shall which  did  not  look  prosperous. 
His  perturbed  state  of  mind  caused  him 
to  rise  from  his  chair — stride  up  and 
down — toss  his  long  arms  like  a  maniac — 
now  passing  through  the  low  window  out 
upon  the  gallery — now  back  into  the 
apartment.  I  regret  to  say  that  he  swore 
vigorously  in  a  variety  of  languages,  his 
brain  meanwhile  working  out  divers  meth- 
ods of  play  in  his  unpropitious  end-game. 
Suddenly  he  called  out  to  me:  "Nothing 
so  damned  curious  about  this  antique 
furniture,  I  dare  say — but  the  queer  hor- 
rible old  marble  mantelpiece  is  altogether 
out  of  proportion — it's  big  enough  to  hide 
a  house.  It  gets  on  my  nerves.  I'm  go- 
ing to  investigate  it." 

I  went  inside  and  found  the  master  feel- 
ing along  the  edge  of  the  black  marble 
shelf  with  his  long,  sensitive  fingers.  He 
removed  the  large  gilt  clock  covered  with 
its  glass  case  and  the  two  tall  crystal 
candelabra  on  either  side,  and  placed 
them  on  the  table.  The  heavy  shelf-top 
he  turned  up  against  the  wall  as  if  on  a 
hinge. 

"You  see  the  difficulty  I  am  meeting 
with,"  he  said  to  me  leisurely,  groping 
with  his  long  arms  in  the  cavity  of  the 
mantel — "is  making  my  rook's  pawn  on 
five  do  the  work  of  two."  As  he  spoke 
he  drew  out  a  long  tin  box  which  was 
marked  in  faded  yellow  ink: 


Paul  Morphy- 


-Random  Papers — 
1881 


"Why  then,  Morphy  did  live  here!" 
I  cried,  excitedly. 
"Possibly " 
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"And  madame  has  not  deceived  us  !  " 
"Also  possibly- 


tailor.   Also,  item,  a  bundle  of  vouchers  in 
small  sums  drawn  on  a  bank  long  since 


The  doctor  lifted  the  lid  of  the  box — it    passed  out  of  business;  item,  an  old  blue 
was  not  fastened.    Trembling  with  ner-    envelope  marked  with  several  chess  dia- 


The  overhanging  galleries — the  narrow  banquette — the  signs  of  all 

nations  over  the  little  shops — took  us  completely  out 

of  the  United  States. — Page  240. 


vous  expectation,  he  took  out  a  package 
of  letters,  which  he  tore  open  feverishly. 
They  proved  to  be  communications  of  a 
dunning  nature  from  some  lady  who  ap- 
peared to  hold  the  relation  of  laundress  to 
the  great  master — and  bills  (unpaid)  of  a 


grams  and  inscribed  in  Morphy's  fine, 
feminine  handwriting:  "Some  higher 
problems  of  the  pawn  and  end-game." 

"Extraordinary  luck  !"  he  cried — "the 
very  thing  I  most  need  to  see  at  the  pres- 
ent time — but,  really,  I  cannot  use  these 
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papers,"  he  added,  turning  them  over  to 
me  with  a  fine  air  of  renunciation — "it  is 
certainly  most  odd  and  curious,  though." 

"It's  a  case  of  simple  good  fortune,"  I 
replied  amazed;  "why  don't  you  take 
what  the  gods  send  to  you?" 

"Never !"  he  cried —  "You  know  me 
well  enough " 

I  took  the  papers  out  of  the  envelope 
and  looked  them  over.  As  far  as  I  could 
see  they  were  endless  calculations  of 
figures — pertaining  to  bank  accounts — 
debts — and  business  affairs — with  no  ap- 
plication to  chess  at  all. 

"I  think  they  will  do  little  harm  to  your 
amour-propre  to  see  them,"  I  laughed — 
"evidently  the  great  master  was  trying  to 
figure  himself  out  of  his  financial  troubles. 
The  'pawn-and-end-game'  papers  are 
missing.  While  engaged  on  these  prob- 
lems his  landlady  was  dunning  him,  or  his 
tailor  driving  him  to  distraction." 

"  Poor  man — poor  man !  the  usual 
chess-master's  money  difficulties.  Chess 
is  an  exotic — as  the  Americans  say/ There 
is  no  money  in  it.'"  And  the  doctor 
sighed  dismally. 

I  replaced  the  papers  in  the  box, 
tied  the  cord  around  it,  and  laid  it  aside 
in  a  drawer  of  the  highboy  for  safe-keep- 
ing. 

"Let  us  see  if  the  old  mantel  contains 
anything  else,"  said  the  doctor.  Pres- 
ently he  brought  up  some  dusty  old  bot- 
tles labelled  Chateau  Lafitte,  1858,  and 
after  reaching  about  a  long-necked  flask 
of  Amontillado — "These  will  do  my  chess 
more  good  than  the  Morphy  papers,"  he 
laughed,  as  he  set  the  bottles  on  the 
polished  centre-table,  and  I  saw  him  again 
busy  over  the  lid  of  the  mantel. 

"  It  looks  as  if  a  bullet  had  struck  here," 
he  said  suddenly,  rubbing  his  finger  in  a 
smooth,  oblong  dent  in  the  hard  stone, 
and  placing  his  eye  near  it.  "Why,  the 
bullet  might  have  been  fired  from  across 
the  street — notice  the  angle.  The  lid  of 
the  mantel  may  have  been  up  at  the  time 
of  the  murder — perhaps  the  Don  was 
taking  out  some  of  his  fine  old  wine  to 
celebrate.  See — the  bullet,  striking  the 
hard  surface,  would  be  deflected  to  the 
left,  toward  the  corner  of  the  room,  where 
it  is  probable  the  priest  stood.  Following 
this  angle,  it  may  have  passed  through 
his  body  and  lodged  in  the  wall  just  about 


here" — and  the  doctor,  taking  out  his 
penknife,  scraped  away  the  brown  wall- 
paper just  above  the  cypress  wainscot- 
ing. "Behold!"  he  cried,  triumphantly, 
"we  find  new  plaster  where  the  bullet 
was  found — and  removed.  The  lid  of  the 
mantel  being  usually  down,  and  the  clock 
upon  it,  who  would  ever  discover  that  the 
shot  had  struck  it  ?  Even  a  person  in  the 
room,  seeing  the  priest  fall,  could  never 
have  told  the  direction  from  which  the 
death  bullet  really  sped." 

"But  you  have  got  no  nearer  the  mur- 
derer," I  said. 

"A  simple  matter,"  smiled  the  mas- 
ter; "find  out  who  occupied  the  end 
room  of  the  second  etage  in  the  Hotel  de 
l'Arc  de  Triomphe  on  the  vigil  of  Ash 
Wednesday,  1901 — and  let  me  tell  you 
that  the  French  are  very  particular  about 
keeping  and  preserving  hotel  registers." 

"Even  then  you  haven't  found  the 
murderer,"  I  persisted:  "you  have  only 
found  a  some  one  who_  fired  at  a  black 
marble  mantel." 

"But  killed  the  priest " 

He  had  no  time  to  turn  down  the  top, 
or  to  reset  the  clock  and  candelabra  above 
it  when  a  knock  at  the  door  admitted 
madame. 

"Some  Creole  pralines  for  les  mes- 
sieurs," she  smiled,  handing  me  a  plate 
of  pecan  confections — "my  own  make, 
m'sieu;  my  sainted  mother  taught  me." 

How  girlishly  innocent  she  looked  as 
she  stood  framed  in  the  great  doorway! 
"You  are  very  kind,"  I  said.  The  mas- 
ter eyed  her  keenly.  She  had  been  to 
mass  at  Saint  Stephen's  and  she  wore 
a  becoming,  modest  dress  of  black  silk. 
I  thought  her  particularly  alluring — if 
somewhat  pale. 

"  You  are  old  French  Creole,  madame  ?  " 
the  doctor  asked  shortly. 

"  Oui,  m'sieu,  my  grandfather  was  a  fine 
gentleman — he  fought  many  duels — yes 
— he  was  a  great  gambler — he  was  unfor- 
tunate." 

"And  he  gambled  away  all  his  fortune 
and  left  to  his  descendants  little  besides 
this  old  house?" 

"Helas,  oui,  m'sieu — after  a  night  of 
the  cards  he  fought  with  swords,  m'sieu, 
in  this  same  chamber — and  was  killed." 
She  gave  him  a  proud  glance  from  her 
dark  eyes. 
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"And  this,  then,  is  some  of  his  wine, 
probably?" 

"Ah,  then,  you  have  opened  the  man- 
tel?" 

The  doctor,  nibbling  at  one  of  her 
delicious  pralines,  threw  a  long  arm  over 
the  back  of  what  we  had  denominated 
"Morphy's  chair."  "Yes,  madame — 
and  by  so  doing  we  have  made  a  discov- 
ery  " 

"Ah " 


"The  person  who  killed  Pere  diamine 


had  been  in  the  house  but  a  few  minutes 
— your  mother  had  already  summoned 
the  priest  before  you  came — perhaps  she 
considered  you  had  disgraced  yourself 
— do  not  protest,  madame — she  de- 
manded your  instant  marriage,  to  which 
the  good-natured  Don  willingly  con- 
sented." 

Madame  stood  gazing  at  the  master 
with  fascinated  eyes. 

"The  Don  had  attended  you  at  the 
ball  clad  as  a  monk  with  tonsured  head — 


Madame  stood  gazing  at  the  master  with  fascinated  eyes. 


stood  in  a  window  of  a  room  in  the  hotel 
across  the  street — his  bullet  struck  the 
upturned  lid  of  the  mantelpiece,  and  was 
deflected  so  that  it  passed  through  the 
priest's  body  as  the  latter  was  about  to 
marry  you  to  the  Spaniard  who  then 
occupied  this  room.  The  shot  was  not 
fired  to  hit  any  one  of  the  marriage  party, 
for  why  should  it  be  aimed  at  the  old 
black-marble  mantel  ?  It  was  because  he 
believed  it  was  the  safest  mark  in  the 
room  he  could  aim  at — you  perceive  he 
wanted  to  frighten  you — to  bring  the 
ceremony  to  an  abrupt  conclusion — so, 
in  a  sense,  he  is  guiltless  of  murder.  Let 
us  replace  the  party  in  this  room  that 
night — you  had  danced  with  the  Don  at 
the  quadroon  ball — you  had  returned  and 


he  still  retained  the  costume.  Your 
mother,  a  woman  of  strong  will,  had  al- 
ready caused  you  to  give  up  the  man  you 
loved — we  will  say,  at  a  venture,  that  his 
name  was  Charles " 

Our  landlady  put  out  her  hands  and 
sank  down  in  a  chair. 

"But  'ow  'ave  you  divine  all  this, 
m'sieu?  It  is  true — the  shot  that  killed 
the  poor  old  father  was  not  intended  for 
him — oh,  mon  Dieu — be  merciful,  m'sieu 
— you  will  not  bring  harm  to  my  'us- 
band?" 

"I  certainly  can  assure  you,  madame, 
that  your  husband  need  have  no  fears  of 
penal  punishment  after  ten  years  for 
hitting  a  mantelpiece!" 

At  this  assurance  she  burst  into  tears — 
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as  soon  as  she  could  control  herself  she 
said: 

"  Charles  and  I  were  married  the  day 
after  my  sainted  mother's  funeral  (may 
she  rest  in  peace !)  at  Iberville.  Yes,  he 
even  has  changed  his  name  by  law, 
m'sieu.  Since  then  we  have  led  an  un- 
happy, clandestine  married  life,  for  here 
he  stands  in  great  fear  of  certain  poli- 
ticians of  the  city  who  suspect  him — 
though  there  is  but  one  other  person  in 
the  world  now  living  who  could  testify 
against  him — Don  di  Gamo  of  Brazil." 

Doctor  Marnack  rose  and  took  her 
hand  gravely  in  his:  " Trust  to  me,  ma- 
dame — consider  me  your  friend — but  may 
I  ask,  Why  did  you  put  the  box  of  Paul 
Morphy's  papers  in  the  mantelpiece?" 

"  Ah,  m'sieu,"  she  blushed,  "I  am  very 
poor — it  is  ver'  difficile  for  me  under  the 
circumstance  to  rent  my  apartments — so 
I  try  and  make  my  house  famous — in  case 
any  one  dispute  the  fact  that  M.  Morphy 
once  lived  here  I  would  open  the  mantel 
and  show  them  the  proof.  I  purchased 
the  box  at  an  auction,  m'sieu."  She  hung 
her  pretty  head. 

"  So,  then — he  never  did  live  here,  after 
all?" 

"Non,  m'sieu,  the  guide-books  speak 
the  truth — you  will  forgive  me,  mes- 
sieurs?" She  wore  such  a  disarming 
smile  that  we  could  only  answer: 

"We  have  nothing  to  forgive." 

"And  when  my  unhappy  Charles  comes 
again  on  ze  Zolita- 


"WhatisaZolita?" 
"Ze  Pullman,  messieurs- 


?> 


As  soon  as  madame  had  left  the  room 
the  doctor  burst  out  in  one  of  his  cav- 
ernous Gargantuan  laughs.  "What  are 
we  living  in  ?"  he  demanded — "a  chamber 
of  horrors — a  duelling-place  of  gamblers  ? 
And  who  is  our  landlady — the  wife  of 
1  Charles ' — an  eminent  Pullman  porter — 
probably  black  as  the  ace  of  spades? 
Again  I  feel  forced  to  wash  my  hands  of 
this  affair" — and  he  proceeded  delib- 
erately to  uncork  a  dusty  bottle  of  old 
Lafitte. 

"Pullman  conductor,  she  said " 

"Perhaps  she  did " 

"They  are  generally  white,  I  be- 
lieve  " 


"Well,  possibly- 


"  The  rich  young  scapegrace,  the  Brazil- 
ian, was  ready  to  marry  her!" 

"To  his  health,  honest  young  bravo! 
I  drink  to  him  in  his  own  delectable 
claret — I  drink  to  his  country,  too,  and 
to  France,  which  both  ignore  the  taint  of 
slave  blood ! " 

"And  here's  to  our  landlady !"  I  cried, 
drinking.  "Sweet,  innocent  woman — 
white  as  the  sea-foam  that  bore  my  lady 
Venus!" 

And  so,  after  a  little  chaff,  we  peacefully 
retired  in  our  chamber  of  horrors,  where 
so  many  lives  had  been,  it  seemed,  tossed 
unwittingly  to  the  vultures  of  hate  and 
gaming  and  jealousy.  The  lodgings  were 
neatly  kept,  highly  desirable,  quite  at- 
tractive at  the  price.  If  the  place  with 
its  fantastic  shadows  were  any  less  com- 
mercially valuable  by  reason  of  being 
haunted,  we  were  unable  to  prove  it. 
Lights  walked  across  our  ceiling  o'  nights, 
caused  not  by  ghosts  or  creepy  things,  but 
by  the  prosaic  headlights  of  belated  auto- 
mobiles. Flashes  danced  upon  our  walls 
and  over  the  sepulchral  mantel — some 
gentleman  was  going  to  bed  late  in  the 
old  French  hotel  opposite.  Suddenly 
awakened  at  an  hour  when  he  might  be 
expected  to  revisit  the  pale  glimpses  of 
the  moon,  I  tried  to  see  the  old  Creole 
grandsire,  his  dagger  raised  aloft  above 
his  head — the  round  table  and  floor  cov- 
ered with  playing-cards — but  it  proved  to 
be  only  the  master's  long  black  overcoat 
hanging  on  its  tree ! 

When  in  the  morning  I  lamented  the 
absence  of  spectres  he  asked:  "Ghosts? 
How  many  people  may  have  untowardly 
died  in  the  hard  hotel  bed  in  this  crowded 
city  which  one  occupies  for  a  night  ?  In 
these  gloomy  balconied  houses  of  Royal 
Street — Chatres — Bienville — how  few  are 
not  stained  by  the  blood  of  violent  death  ? 
In  the  old  Absinthe  House  is  there  not  a 
record  of  a  dozen  murders — in  the  old 
Hotel  St.  Louis  were  not  shots  often  ex- 
changed by  way  of  affable  greeting  in  the 
famous  homicidal  rotunda?  My  friend, 
this  town  is  full  of  shrieking  ghosts  pro- 
testing against  the  incoming  commercial 
spirit  and  the  outgoing  of  the  old  barba- 
rous life!" 

At  breakfast  Madame  de  Villier  pre- 
sided over  her  delicious  cafe  au  lait,  petits 
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pains,  beurre  frais,  and  ceufs  a  la  Creole  in 
dignified  silence.  We  came  thoroughly  to 
enjoy  these  simple  meals,  sometimes,  on 
sunny  warm  days,  served  on  the  gallery 
overlooking  the  court,  the  table  adorned 
with  madame's  pretty  flowers.  Galla- 
toire's,  Antoine's,  La  Louisiane,  or  Ma- 
dame Begue's  afforded  us  excellent  and 
reasonable  repasts  of  a  more  substantial 
nature — but  our  dejeuners  were  our  de- 


met  the  scorn  of  her  locale  with  scorn.  It 
seemed  to  us,  unfamiliar  with  the  Creole 
love  for  ancestral  habitations,  curious  that 
madame  should  not,  with  her  husband, 
migrate  to  some  other  city — there  is  a 
saying,  I  have  since  learned,  that  a  Creole 
never  sells  out — he  is  sold  out.  Perhaps 
madame's  pride  looked  forward  to  the  day 
when  the  mystery  of  the  priest's  death 
should  be  legally  cleared  away,  and  she 


"  Ah  me —  .  .  .  just  for  a  shot — she  might  have  been  my  wife." — Page  246. 


light.  More  and  more  did  we  both,  I  be- 
lieve, feel  a  sincere  pity  for  this  sensitive 
and  reticent  young  creature,  whose  un- 
happy romance  in  the  old  house  had  not 
yet  entirely  come  to  an  end.  At  the  same 
time  she  seemed  to  lean  on  us  as  friends 
who  would  assist  her.  No  allusion  was 
ever  made  to  the  accidental  discovery  of 
Doctor  Marnack  which  had  penetrated 
her  secret.  For  years  she  had  been  a 
marked  person — so.  we  learned  from  the 
keeper  of  an  ancient  and  mouldy  wig-shop 
— once  they  had  charivaried  her  (peste  /) 
with  horns  and  shouts  and  pistol-shots. 
Boys  had  followed  her  in  the  street,  call- 
ing after  her  vile  epithets.  But  she  had 
pursued  the  even  tenor  of  her  way,  now, 
as  we  knew,  secretly  married,  and  had 


could  raise  her  pretty  head  in  triumph 
upon  her  enemies  of  the  Vieux  Carre. 

The  Chess  and  Checkers  Club  awarded 
to  Doctor  Marnack  (for  he  lost  his  end- 
game to  Marshall)  the  second  prize.  The 
Morphy  "  notes  "  were  proved  to  be  value- 
less except  as  indicia  of  the  troubled 
financial  condition  of  the  master's  last 
years.  A  few  of  his  fugitive  papers  had 
doubtless  fallen  into  ignorant  hands  be- 
fore madame  purchased  the  box,  and,  as 
often  happens,  the  chaff  had  been  saved 
and  the  invaluable  wheat — the  immortal 
lucubrations  of  genius  upon  the  pawn  and 
end-game — destroyed  or  lost  forever. 

We  were  seriously  discussing  whether 
to  turn  our  footsteps  to  the  north  or,  as 
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the  master  proposed,  to  Havana  (observ- 
ing that,  since  Madame  de  Villier  had 
absolutely  rejected  our  advice  that  her 
husband  should  throw  himself  upon  the 
mercy  of  the  court,  there  seemed  nothing 
left  for  us  to  do  in  regard  to  that  prob- 
lem) ,  when  I  read  aloud  at  breakfast  from 
my  Picayune  of  the  arrival  at  the  St. 
Charles  Hotel  of  no  less  a  personage  than 
his  excellency,  Don  Marco  Villasco  Ras- 
pardo  di  Gamo — his  wife,  her  jewels, 
seven  children,  two  secretaries,  and  eight 
maids — from  Rio  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

The  Don  (whose  naughty  salad  student 
days  in  the  American  Paris  must  now  be 
forgotten)  was  the  recently  accredited 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  and  Ambassador 
Extraordinary,  etc.,  etc.,  to  these  United 
States. 

I  glanced  at  our  landlady  as  I  read  of 
the  arrival  of  the  distinguished  South 
American.  She  was  fanning  herself  vigor- 
ously with  her  little  Spanish  fan.  But  for 
a  chance  shot  she  might  have  been  Ma- 
dame Don  di  Gamo,  leading  into  our  sim- 
ple-minded republic  her  retinue  of  secre- 
taries, liveried  servants,  maids,  and  pret- 
ty, overdressed  children.  But  for  a  chance 
shot.  We  had  occasion  to  admire  the  en- 
tire lack  of  envy  in  her  casual  remark 
after  a  little:  "Vraiment,  d' those  Sud- 
Amerique-Spaniards — it  is  dthat  they  are 
all  cymbal  and  drum  ! "  And  she  turned 
up  her  chin  in  undoubted  and  undis- 
guised disdain. 

"I  wouldn't  say  that,  madame — they 
are  fine  men — splendid  soldiers — "  I  re- 
monstrated. 

"  Do  you  not  envy  his  wife  her  jewels  ?  " 
asked  the  doctor  casually,  as  he  lit  a  cig- 
arette. 

"  Her  jewels — paste ! " 

The  master  smiled  as  he  gave  me  a 
passing  glance,  and,  rising  from  the  table, 
went  around  and  shook  madame's  little 
white  hand,  to  her  evident  surprise. 

"  Whatever  you  are,  you're  a  thorough 
good  sport !"  he  said  quietly,  and  he  left 
the  room. 

As  I  afterward  learned,  he  left  it  to 
good  purpose. 

For,  gaining  a  sudden  inspiration  from 
the  reappearance  of  the  principal  actor  in 
the  tragedy  of  the  old  house  on  Bienville 
Street,  he  went  direct  to  the  St.  Charles 


and  sent  up  his  card  to  the  royal  suite. 
His  excellency,  it  appeared,  had  lost  none 
of  the  kindly  good  nature  which  had  char- 
acterized the  young  student  Don  di  Gamo. 
He  was  delighted  to  receive  the  chess  mas- 
ter, of  whose  fame  in  taking  the  second 
prize  at  the  great  tournament  the  papers 
had  already  informed  him.  He  was  fond 
of  the  game  himself,  and  the  master  still 
further  won  his  good  will  by  offering  to 
play  him  a  short  match — even  yielding 
him  both  castles.  After  a  Sazerac  or  two, 
and  a  reasonable  number  of  silver  fizzes, 
the  doctor  ventured  to  unbosom  himself 
of  the  story  of  the  present  situation  of 
Madame  de  Villier,  with  whom  he  had 
taken  lodgings,  adding  casually  that  her 
maiden  name,  he  believed,  was  Rosa  Conti. 

At  that  name  the  Brazilian  had  sud- 
denly arisen  to  his  six  feet.  "  Sacre  bleu ! 
Corpo  di  Baccho !  do  you  know  Rosa 
Conti? — tell  me  of  her — tell  me  of  her !" 
he  exclaimed. 

As  he  told  me  afterward,  the  doctor 
then  proceeded  to  pull  the  tremolo  stop 
until  the  Don  wept  and  promised  his  in- 
tercession with  the  authorities. 

"Ah  me — the  foolish  romances  of  our 
youth" — he  sighed — "pretty  Sefiorita 
Rosa — a  pure  and  lovely  Creole,  Sefior — 
the  daughter  of  my  landlady — ah  me — 
merciful  God ! — just  for  a  shot — she  might 
have  been  my  wife,  but,  por  l'amor  di  Dios 
— I  beg  of  you,  Sefior,  do  not  let  her  Ex- 
cellenzia  my  wife  hear  that !" 

"Do  justice,  your  Excellency" — urged 
the  master — "the  poor  woman  lives  un- 
der a  cloud — by  the  veriest  accident  my 
friend  and  I  took  lodgings  in  her  house  in 
Bienville  Street — the  very  genteel  apart- 
ments, Sefior,  once  occupied  by  yourself." 

The  Don  bowed  and  laughed. 

"Yes — yes — I  remember  them  very 
well — many  a  fine  supper  have  we  had  in 
the  old  rooms — truly,  many  a  dance  of 
pretty  chickens  on  the  galleries — the  old 
state  bed — the  veneered  French  furniture 
— the  great,  black-marble  mantel  (by 
the  way,  I  left  some  bottles  of  very  good 
wine  in  it  the  very  day  I  fled) — I  was  a 
gay  young  student  those  days  at  the 
famous  Tulane  University." 

"Tell  me,  your  Excellency,  who  killed 
the  priest?" 

The  Don's  face  fell.  "Pardon,  Sefior, 
if  I  knew  I  would  tell  you — once  they 
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sent  down  a  commission  for  my  testimo- 
ny, but  I  would  say  nothing — now  I  tell 
you  what  happened.  It  is  not  consid- 
ered lucky  to  drop  the  wedding-ring — yet 
I  dropped  mine  then — and,  just  as  I 
stooped  to  pick  it  up,  the  shot  came  from 
across  the  way — over  my  head — yes,  as 
I  stooped.  That  shot,  intended  for  me — 
bang!" — the  Don  smote  his  hands  to- 
gether— "the  poor  padre,  he  fell  dead." 

"But  who  fired  the  shot,  your  Excel- 
lency?" 

"I  have  never  spoken  of  this  to  any 
one — mon  Dieu — you  must  know,  Senor, 
that  I  was  in  costume — I  had  been  a  ton- 
sured monk  at  the  ball — I  was  still  in  my 
character — the  murderer  may  have  mis- 
taken the  priest  for  me." 

"But  who  was  the  murderer?" 

The  Don  became  greatly  agitated.  "I 
do  not  know — I  merely  surmise — Dio 
mio — at  the  quadroon  ball  that  night  a 
tall  young  man  with  a  pale  face — followed 
us  here,  there,  everywhere,  Senor.  I 
thought  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  that  same 
face  on  the  balcony  of  the  hotel  across 
the  way  as  we  got  out  of  our  cab.  That 
is  all  I  know,  Senor — truly." 

"I  think  that  will  be  sufficient" — re- 
marked Doctor  Marnack — "your  Excel- 
lency returns  to  New  Orleans  after  these 
years  a  statesman  and  diplomat  of  great 
rank  and  dignity — a  word  from  you  to  the 
authorities ' ' 

"Mais  certainement,  my  dear  Senor — 
for  the  little  Rosa's  sake — provided  al- 
ways that  my  wife,  Senor " 

"That  goes  without  saying,"  said  the 
master  solemnly,  and  he  took  his  de- 
parture after  many  mutual  protestations 
of  friendship, 

At  the  dinner  given  by  the  mayor  and 
citizens  of  New  Orleans  to  his  Excellen- 
cy the  Ambassador  from  Brazil,  a  few 
nights  later  at  the  Griinewald,  which  was 
attended  by  the  chief  of  police,  the 
judges  of  the  courts,  and  all  the  high 
authorities  of  the  commission-governed 
city,  and  after  speeches  of  welcome  and 
a  flowery  and  flattering  reply  by  the  am- 
bassador, the  distinguished  guest  fell  to 
relating  his  lively  experiences  during  his 
student  life  at  Tulane.  He  described 
many  escapades  at  the  university — and 
spoke  of  his  life  in  the  Latin  Quarter  of 


the  Crescent  City.  He  ended  by  drawing 
a  pathetic  picture  of  his  pretty  Rosa 
Conti  of  the  Vieux  Carre 

"I  ask  you — my  beloved  Sefiores — " 
declaimed  the  tall  and  splendid  Spaniard, 
a  gentleman  through  and  through — "I 
ask  you  to  pardon  the  man — a  mere 
youth — whoever  it  was — who  accident- 
ally killed  the  good  father — may  his  soul 
rest  in  peace!"  (devoutly  crossing  him- 
self) "my  dear  friends,  the  shot  was  fired 
by  an  innocent  man,  for  he  shot — as  a 
carnival  joke — at  a  marble  mantelpiece — 
from  which  it  was  deflected.  The  priest's 
death,  therefore,  was  an  accident,  and 
the  young  man  is  guiltless  of  murder — 
for  he  had  no  intention.  He  is  guilty  of 
firing  a  shot  at  a  bit  of  marble — and  not 
missing  his  aim,  for  we  have  found  the 
spot  where  the  bullet  struck.  But  what 
penalty  for  that,  I  ask  you  ?  I  beg,  there- 
fore, forgiveness  for  him  and  for  me — I 
will  express  the  consideration  of  my  deep- 
est devotion."  And  the  Don  bowed  and 
took  his  seat. 

The  student  peccadillos  of  the  great 
are  always  amusing — even  the  chief  of 
police  relaxed  into  hearty  and  tolerant 
applause.  Was  not  this  noble  South 
American  pleading  among  Southern  gen- 
tlemen for  the  man  who  had  probably 
tried  to  kill  him  in  a  jealous  frenzy  ? 

After  we  had  reached  Havana  Doctor 
Marnack  received  a  letter  from  our  pretty 
landlady  full  of  adulation  and  the  broad- 
est flattery.  The  amiable  Don  di  Gamo, 
after  the  legal  difficulties  had  been  ad- 
justed, had  generously  loaned  the  young 
couple,  it  seemed,  an  ample  sum  with 
which  to  set  up  a  haberdashery  shop  on 
Carondolet  Street.  They  "  need  no  longer 
let  those  lodging,"  she  wrote — "so  you 
see,  cher  maitre,  the  deth  of  the  holy 
man — so  simple,  so  good — brings  peace 
and  hapiness  at  last  to  all  that  dwell  and 
sleep  in  the  room  where  he  dide.  Did  it 
not  bring  thee  luck  ?  Didst  thou  not  win 
a  prize?" 

"I  certainly  did — even  if  we  did  not 
put  a  new  Morphy  residence  in  the  guide- 
book," observed  the  master  dryly,  hand- 
ing me  the  letter,  at  the  same  time  feeling 
gingerly  in  his  waistcoat  pocket  to  see  if 
the  ten  one-hundred-dollar  bills  were  en- 
tirely safe. 
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3s39i^^^^^^^>vj'.Ai^'«%.«^ai^SSa^  Where  we  would  sit  in  sunny  May, 

/^^^^^^^^^'^'^S^i^^^S  To  hear  him  tell  of  wondrous  things 

^Mj^W^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ii  In  his  gay'  clu^et»  humorous  way. 

w^m^^^^^^K^'-^^^^^^^^^^^  And  I  recall  his  brown,  bright  beard, 

^^^^^g|^'-^^^^^i^  The  slow  and  graceful  strength  of  him, 

^"^^^^^^^^^^^fe^^^^^^^^^§^;%  The  heavy-lidded  eyes  of  gray; 

,^^^^^^^^^J^^^^^^^^^^^^S?i  Yes,  even  those  are  not  yet  dim; 

|Mi^^^^^SS^^^^^^^^^^^^P^|  Nor  dim  the  breathless  night  I  crept 


Into  the  shadowy  room  apart, 
l^^wj  To  find  a  shadow  lying  there 
§\?!^   That  stopped  the  beating  of  my  heart. 

'.^T{:v':;V'X  ^'^;  I  cannot  pass  the  corner  now\ 


V_£g^^^^^~^N^r^^3>s^1^^'   So  full  it  is  of  memory; 

.'  -^  :^^S^^^^^^S^  "^^g^\C*"j^'-$S^  And  °f  the  garden  wher 
-ojSr^  ^^s*..fcrSgf" s>*  ^J£^-- •  .*••'  :"r~-;s   Smug  iewel  shops  make 


lere  we  sat 
.~ke  mockery, 

~~r~~  — —,-£\- •_ •....  '  '^.^^^:  .^>~  ^%i£k^  And  I  must  wonder  if  at  night, 

*|§f  Between  the  trinkets,  cold  as  death, 
The  shadow  of  a  little  boy 
Still  weeps  with  stricken  breath. 


n| 


f 
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SINCE  that  delightfully  intriguing 
phrase,  "  You  never  can  tell,"  was  first 
coined,  we  know  of  no  happier  applica- 
tion of  it  than  in  relation  to  woman'.s  atti- 
tude to  the  world  war.  For  a  decade  and 
more  before  Vienna  and  Berlin  served  notice 
of  death  on  Servia,  woman  had 
encfoTSnUting  been  "up  and  doing"  in  a  fash- 
ion  which  Mr.  Longfellow  would 
doubtless  have  been  the  last  to  approve  of 
had  he  foreseen  it  when  he  penned  his  fa- 
mous poetical  adjuration.  Serious-minded, 
benignant,  conservative  men  throughout  the 
entire  world  were  shaking  their  troubled 
heads  over  the  "Woman  Question."  The 
more  intemperate  were  indignant  to  the  nth. 
power  at  the  outrageous  conduct  of  the 
female  portion  of  "the  people";  the  brave 
were  disgusted,  the  timid  appalled.  So  far 
from  wishing  that  they  were  women,  men 
were  more  than  ever  determinedly  and  "vir- 
tuously content  to  be  mere  calm  men. 
Those  who  still  insisted  on  a  pedestal  for 
woman  trembled  fearsomely  for  her  equi- 
librium, and  those  who  thought  they  knew 
her  abysmal  frailties  openly  jeered  at  her. 

But  whether  deploring  or  jeering  or  fear- 
ing the  woman  of  the  future,  it  was  undoubt- 
edly true  that  the  consensus  of  masculine 
opinion  everywhere  was  that  woman  was  no 
longer  the  delightful,  dependable,  tranquilly 
domestic  creature  of  earlier  days.  An  ele- 
ment of  uncertainty,  shot  through  with  sin- 
ister activity,  characterized  her  in  these 
later  times.  Anything — anything  unwo- 
manly, unseemly,  disquieting  to  males — 
might  be  expected  of  her. 

Then  what  happened  ?  That  part  of  hu- 
manity which  had  frowned  so  on  woman's 
pernicious  turbulence  and  disturbing  ambi- 
tions suddenly  sprang  to  arms,  and  the 
world  was  plunged  in  a  war  the  like  of  which 
has  never  before  been  seen.  And  in  this 
general  and  cosmos-splitting  upheaval,  what 
did  these  turbulent  and  rest-destroying  fe- 
males do?  Did  they  seize  this  wonderful 
opportunity  to  recklessly  add  to  the  world 
confusion,  to  make  a  spectacular  grand- 
stand play  by  violently  pursuing  their  own 
reprehensible  aims,  as  men  would  undoubt- 
edly have  expected  them  to  do  had  they  had 
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time  to  think  about  it  ?  Not  at  all.  They 
went  to  knitting ! 

With  a  stupefying  calmness,  a  dogged  te- 
nacity of  purpose,  an  unalterable  deter- 
mination to  see  the  thing  through,  they 
quietly  turned  their  backs  on  feminist  move- 
ments, except  of  the  most  legitimate  de- 
scription, and  set  themselves  to  that  least 
exciting,  most  old-fashioned,  most  feminine 
of  occupations,  knitting — the  knitting  of 
millions  of  sweaters,  of  socks,  of  wristlets,  of 
scarfs  for  the  men  who  had  so  consistently 
frowned  upon  or  pitied  or  derided  them. 
Instead  of  a  Molly  Pitcher  at  the  cannon's 
breech,  a  Joan  of  Arc  battling  before  a  be- 
leaguered castle,  a  Christina  Gyllenstierna 
defending  a  Stockholm,  an  Isabella  of  Spain 
riding  madly  from  one  end  to  the  other  of 
a  distracted  kingdom,  what  do  we  see  in 
these  days  of  unbridled  feminine  aspirations 
and  license  ?  A  soul-satisfying  reversion  to 
type,  a  nation  of  women  calmly,  if  energeti- 
cally and  enthusiastically,  knitting.  Well 
may  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  exclaim — with  a 
difference — "You  never  can  tell  I" 

That  English  or  German  or  Italian  or 
French  women — we  remember  always  Ma- 
dame Defarge  and  her  friends  knitting  men- 
acingly through  the  French  Revolution — 
should  take  to  this  most  domestic  of  activi- 
ties seems  natural  enough,  but  that  the 
volatile  American  woman  should  dedicate 
herself  so  enthusiastically  to  the  ancient  and 
honorable  game  of  the  needles  must  be  an 
exquisitely  soothing  sight  to  the  harassed 
men  of  this  country  who  had  so  consistent- 
ly expected  the  worst  of  their  womenkind. 
Once  more  the  American  woman,  ungallant- 
ly  styled  "the  American  Peril"  by  Mr. 
Michael  Monahan,  has  proven  her  well- 
earned  title  to  "adaptability." 

But  of  course,  while  subscribing  to  the 
basic  laws  of  the  art  of  knitting,  the  Ameri- 
can woman  puts  her  own  cachet  on  her 
work.  She  knits  after  her  own  fashion  and 
with  her  national  impetuosity.  She  knits 
with  an  eclat,  a  fervor,  a  publicity,  which  we 
believe  to  be  without  a  parallel  in  the  his- 
tory of  all  time.  That  feminine  energy, 
translated  into  terms  of  knitting,  means 
millions — literally — of  useful  garments  for 
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our  soldiers  and  sailors.  "Units"  of  the 
idle  rich  take  on  whole  regiments  of  the 
newly  drafted  and  crews  of  battleships,  and 
nonchalantly  engage  to  fit  them  out  with 
hand-knitted  sweaters  and  socks  and  wrist- 
lets, and  so  implacable  has  been  their  indus- 
try that  a  general  resort  to  machine-made 
articles  has  been  unnecessary,  so  far,  by  a 
nation  which  believes  before  all  else  in  the 
god  in  the  machine. 

American  social  leaders  may  be  seen  al- 
most my  where,  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night,  purling  or  ribbing  or  casting  off  or  on. 
Young  people,  to  whom  hand  knitting  was  a 
tradition  of  pioneer  days,  have  taken  to  the 
art  like  the  proverbial  duck  to  water,  and 
promenade  the  streets  weighted  down  with 
enormous  and  gayly  colored  work-bags  con- 
taining embryonic  knitted  garments  for  the 
comfort  of  the  boys  "at  the  front." 

Hitherto  severe  and  unyielding  high- 
church  clergy  reconcile  war  and  Christianity 
by  sanctioning  knitting  during  the  sermon, 
and  the  "hank"  of  yarn  and  the  long  bone 
needles  now  go  decorously  to  service.  Girls 
who  stop  their  motor-cars  to  chat  with  in- 
terested young  men  hanging  on  the  running 
board,  instantly  produce  their  work,  and 
the  hands  which  have  so  recently  been  guid- 
ing the  steering-wheel  are  quickly  occupied 
with  the  needles — somewhat  to  the  discom- 
fiture of  the  young  men,  we  suspect.  Even 
the  subdued  light  of  the  "movies"  offers  no 
obstacle  to  the  expert  weaver  of  socks,  and 
while  fascinated  eyes  follow  the  chaotic  for- 
tunes of  screen  stars,  nimble  fingers  continue 
to  agilely  manipulate  the  white  needles  fes- 
tooned with  loops  of  gray  yarn. 


N 


OT  since  the  days  of  the  Odyssey  has 
knitting  been  so  popular  a  refuge  for 
harassed     feelings     and,     curiously 
enough,  it  is  the  exigencies  of  war  which  to- 
day have  driven  women  to  this  work  just  as 
they  drove  the  Ithacan  noblewoman  to  her 
labor — but  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
Wa^Tf°r     lhc    Penelopes   who  are   weaving 
webs  for  our  soldiers  do  no  un- 
ravelling by  night,  though  some  of  the  work 
would  doubtless  profit  by  a  few  rehearsals. 
If  the  effect  of  a  whole  nation  of  women 
at  the  work  of  knitting  is  a  soothing  sight 
for   men,   it   is   hardly  less  of   a  pleasant 
anodyne  to  the  women  themselves.     High- 
strung  females  who  read,  with  pangs  of  pity 
and  nervous  sympathy,  the  morning  papers 
full  of  harrowing  submarine  casualties  and 


"strategical"  advances  and  retreats,  find  a 
tremendous  relief  from  the  strain  of  think- 
ing and  worrying  about  the  war  in  the 
rhythmic  and  monotonous  play  of  the  nee- 
dles. In  fact,  this  return  to  an  old-fash- 
ioned, suave,  useful  art,  which  the  elderly 
had  believed  to  be  dead  and  which  is  not 
even  moribund,  has  all-around  advantages 
which  it  is  cheering  to  observe.  The  over- 
worked piano  is  taking  a  rest;  society  no 
longer  spends  most  of  its  time  in  practising, 
more  or  less  successfully,  the  latest  barbari- 
ties of  dancing;  and  bridge,  whose  downfall 
a  year  ago  was  as  unforeseen  as  that  of  the 
Romanoffs,  languishes  notably. 

It  is,  indeed,  obvious  that  knitting  has 
its  own  potent,  if  unexciting,  fascinations. 
Women  are  continually  telling  you  plain- 
tively that,  once  started  on  a  piece  of  work, 
they  "can't  put  it  down."  And  history 
teaches  us  that  it  is  not  only  women  who 
experience  the  thraldom  of  the  art  of  knit- 
ting. Man  has,  from  time  to  time,  shown 
himself  covetous  of  woman's  theoretically 
exclusive  prerogative  of  wielding  the  nee- 
dles. In  some  juvenile  book  whose  title  now 
escapes  me,  but  whose  delightful  content 
still  lingers  faithfully  in  my  memory,  I  recall 
a  picture  which  never  failed  to  arouse  my 
childish  wonder  and  interest.  It  was  that 
of  a  villainous-looking,  black-bearded  old 
sea-dog,  whose  once  fierce  eye  the  artist  had 
now  tactfully  suffused  with  sentiment  and 
upon  whose  once  cruel  mouth  now  played 
a  smile  of  exquisite  sweetness,  peacefully 
and  laboriously  knitting.  Under  the  pic- 
ture was  the  legend: 

The  Reformed  Pirate  Knitting  Tidies 

This  picture  never  failed  to  thrill  me,  not 
so  much,  I  regret  to  say,  because  of  the 
beneficent  and  much-to-be-desired  change 
in  the  sentiments  of  the  nautical  gentleman 
as  because  of  the  amazing  sight  of  a  man 
knitting !  Little  did  I  dream  in  those  days 
of  seeing  men  stroll  into  Red  Cross  head- 
quarters and  demand  a  quota  of  yarn  from 
which  to  evolve  a  sweater  during  quiet  eve- 
nings at  home  or  of  gazing  upon  athletic 
railroad  conductors  capably  and  unostenta- 
tiously knitting  between  stations.  Yet  such 
sights  are  not  rare  in  these  warlike  days. 

Not  content  with  trying  to  emulate  wo- 
man's prowess  and  industry  with  the  nee- 
dles, man  has  actually  had  the  audacity  to 
attempt  to  wrest  them  entirely  from  her 
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vigorous  grasp.  It  was  a  man — and  a  cler- 
gyman, moreover — the  Reverend  William 
Lee,  of  Nottinghamshire,  who  in  1589  in- 
vented a  machine  deceitfully  designed  to 
take  the  place  of  willing  and  skilful  feminine 
ringers  in  the  knitting  of  garments.  This 
ungallant  gentleman  even  went  the  length 
of  having  himself  painted — a  copy  of  the 
portrait,  now  lost,  is  incorporated  in  the 
arms  of  the  London  Framework  Knitters 
Company — "in  gown  and  cap  of  a  master  of 
arts,  pointing  to  a  hose  on  his  stocking 
frame;  while  on  the  other  side  a  weeping 
female  is  showing  her  empty  and  therefore 
useless  knitting-pins." 

It  is  consoling  to  know  that  the  Reverend 
Lee,  in  whom  cupidity  must  have  been  even 
greater  than  vanity,  although  renouncing 
his  religious  activities  for  the  pursuit  of 
wealth,  failed  signally  to  profit  by  his  in- 
vention. Queen  Elizabeth,  taken  by  her 
kinsman,  Lord  Hunsdon,  to  Lee's  lodgings 
in  Bunhill  Row  to  see  the  "miraculous"  in- 
vention, was  so  deeply  disgusted  that  the 
product  of  his  machine  was  nothing  more 
attractive  than  a  heavy  worsted  stocking 
that  she  refused  to  grant  him  a  patent  for 
his  invention — a  veto  that  was  sustained 


even  when  the  unhappy  cleric  hastily  con- 
structed a  new  and  finer  frame  on  which 
was  made  a  pair  of  silk  hose  for  the  obdurate 
queen.  This  feminine  quid  pro  quo  so  em- 
bittered the  reverend  gentleman  that,  at  the 
invitation  of  Sully,  ambassador  of  Henry  IV 
of  France,  he  angrily  betook  himself  and  his 
knitting-frames  to  Rouen.  But  even  there 
ill  luck  pursued  him,  his  expectations  of  a 
special  patent  being  defeated  by  the  as- 
sassination of  the  king,  and  in  16 10  he  died 
"a  disappointed  man." 

Fortunately  for  the  inventive  genius  of 
to-day,  he  fares  much  better,  and  knitting- 
machines  operate  merrily  in  scores  of  cities 
and  towns  of  our  country.  But  when  all  is 
said  and  done,  the  same  difference  exists 
between  hand  knitting  and  machine  knit- 
ting as  exists  between  nearly  all  hand-made 
and  machine-made  products.  With  all  due 
allowances  for  inexperience  and  haste,  gar- 
ments knitted  by  the  willing  hands  of  our 
war-stirred  women  and  girls  are  more  com- 
fortable, more  elastic,  and  more  durable 
than  the  machine-made  article,  so  that  the 
recrudescence  of  knitting  has  not  only  a 
picturesque  value  but  a  solidly  practical  one. 

More  power  to  woman's  nimble  fingers! 


THE  WASHINGTON  FRONTISPIECE 

THE  series  of  special  frontispieces  in 
color  is  interrupted  to  reproduce,  for 
the  first  time,  the  portrait  of  Wash- 
ington appearing  as  the  frontispiece  of  this 
number.  It  is  of  a  rare  and  unusual  type, 
and  by  many  perhaps  would  not  be  recog- 
nized at  first  glance  as  a  likeness  of  our  first 
President.  It  is,  however,  of  special  in- 
terest because  it  possesses  qualities  that  arc 
convincing  in  a  marked  degree  and  lead  one 
to  believe  that  this  portrait,  unflattering 
though  it  may  be  in  many  respects,  is  a 
genuine  likeness  of  Washington  as  he  ap- 
peared in  the  later  years  of  his  life.  This 
portrait  was  painted  by  Charles  Willson 
Peale  about  the  time  when  Gilbert  Stuart 
first  began  to  paint  portraits  of  Washington. 
In  several  respects  it  differs  materially,  how- 
ever, from  the  Stuart  heads  with  which  the 
public  are  familiar.    H  was  Peale's  custom  to 


represent  Washington  in  the  uniform  of  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army.  Stuart,  on 
the  contrary,  painted  Washington  almost  in- 
variably in  the  court  dress  of  the  presidential 
office.  There  are  only  two  or  three  portraits 
by  him  representing  Washington  in  uniform, 
and  by  a  singular  anachronism  Stuart  por- 
trayed him  in  uniform  but  wearing  the 
curled  and  powdered  hair  which  he  associ- 
ated invariably  with  the  presidential  office. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Peale  had  the 
honor  of  painting  the  first  portrait  of  Wash- 
ington. This  portrait  represents  a  young 
officer  in  the  uniform  of  a  colonel  of  the  Vir- 
ginia troop.  It  was  painted  at  Mount  Ver- 
non in  1772.  Washington  is  represented  in 
a  blue  coat  with  scarlet  facings,  waistcoat, 
and  breeches.  The  portrait  reproduced  in 
this  number  shows,  of  course,  the  Continen- 
tal uniform  of  blue  with  buff  facings  and  a 
buff  waistcoat  and  gold  epaulets.     The  ruff 
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is  quite  elaborate,  and  differs  from  the 
simple  ruff  shown  in  other  portraits  by 
Peale.  Our  portrait  is  not  idealized  like  the 
Stuart  Athenaeum  portrait  which  has  been 
copied  ad  infinitum  by  Stuart  himself,  by  a 
host  of  followers,  and  by  the  United  States 
Government  on  its  bonds,  bank-notes,  and 
postage-stamps.  It  represents  not  a  god, 
but  a  mere  man.  Although  the  face  is 
homely  it  is  full  of  character  and  determina- 
tion, and  is  convincing  in  its  realism.  The 
hair  is  the  natural  hair,  brushed  back  simply 
from  the  forehead,  and  a  comparison^vith  a 
lock  of  Washington's  hair  belonging  to  the 
owner  of  the  portrait  indicates  that  the  ar- 
tist closely  followed  the  original  in  color  and 
texture.    The  flesh  tints  have  the  ruddiness 


of  health,  the  flesh  is  sound  and  solid,  the 
eye  is  clear  and  steadfast.  The  face  is  a 
little  longer  and  thinner  than  the  other  por- 
traits by  Peale,  but  this  may  be  due  to  a 
certain  hollowness  from  advancing  years 
and  the  cares  of  office. 

This  picture  has  remained  in  obscurity 
for  a  great  many  years  and  has  only  recently 
been  brought  to  light,  and  has  never  been 
exhibited  or  reproduced  for  publication.  It 
has  a  remarkably  complete  pedigree,  as  it 
has  remained  in  the  possession  of  one  family 
for  a  hundred  and  twenty  years.  It  was 
purchased  from  Peale  by  Samuel  Lee  in 
1797,  and  has  passed  through  succeeding 
generations  from  father  to  son  until  191 7, 
when  it  was  acquired  by  the  present  owner. 


WAR  MEDALS 

ILLUSTRATIONS   FROM   PHOTOGRAPHS   REPRODUCED   THROUGH 
THE  COURTESY   OF   THE  NUMISMATIC   SOCIETY 

FROM  the  earliest  period  the  art  of  war 
has  been  stimulated  and  encouraged 
by  the  distribution  of  medals  and 
crosses  of  more  or  less  artistic  value.  If 
these  emblems  could  be  displayed  in  se- 
quence, they  would  afford  a  fluctuating 
and  very  interesting  record  of  the  rise  and 
fall  of  plastic  art. 

In  some  cases  these  decorations  have  been 
conferred  only  for  exceptional  deeds  of  valor 
and  made  personal  by  the  record  on  the  re- 
verse or  edge  of  the  medal  or  cross,  so  that 
its  possession  is  almost  equal  to  a  patent  of 
nobility;  and  sometimes  in  Germany  they 
are  handed  out  at  a  rate  exceeding  two 
thousand  a  day.  In  one  case  the  decora- 
tion is  an  encouragement  of  valor  and  in  the 
other  an  encouragement  of  war. 

The  Prussian  Iron  Cross  of  the  first  class 
is  a  convex  cross,  pattee,  of  iron  with  a  silver 
rim.  The  capital  letter  W  is  raised  at  the 
centre  below  a  crown  stamped  on  the  upper 
arm  of  the  cross,  and  1914  on  the  arm  below. 
It  is  not  suspended  and  has  no  reverse. 

The  Iron  Cross  of  the  second  class  is,  on 
its  obverse,  identical  with  the  cross  of  the 
first  class,  while  its  reverse  is  the  original 
cross  of  18 13.  On  the  centre  is  a  sprig  of 
oak  leaves,  on  the  upper  arm  of  the  cross 
arc  the  letters  F.W.  crowned,  and  on  the 
lower  arm  the  date,  18 13.  The  ribbon  is 
black  with  two  white  stripes. 

The  Iron  Cross  of  Prussia  turns  its  back 
frankly  on  any  pretension  to  be  an  object 
of  art,  is  inexpensive  to  manufacture,  and 


is  well  suited  to  the  stern  needs  of  a  nation 
whose  business  is  war  and  whose  policy  is 
to  distribute  the  Iron  Cross  with  a  lavish 
hand.  The  Iron  Cross  had  its  origin  in  the 
Napoleonic  wars.  The  order  was  instituted 
by  King  Frederick  William  III,  on  March 
10,  1 8 13.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the 
Iron  Cross  is  Prussian  and  not  German. 
More  than  two  and  a  quarter  million  of 
these  crosses  of  the  second  class  have  been 
awarded  to  German  soldiers  during  the  pres- 
ent war. 

The  Victoria  Cross,  one  of  the  most 
coveted  of  military  decorations,  and  the 
most  rarely  conferred,  was  instituted  during 
the  Crimean  War,  and  is  made  from  .  the 
bronze  of  captured  cannon.  It  is  not  a 
Maltese  cross  but  a  cross  pattee,  its  obverse 
centre  bearing  the  royal  crest  of  a  lion  pas- 
sant, gardant,  upon  the  British  crown, 
above  a  ribbon  inscribed  "  For  Valour."  On 
the  reverse  is  a  circular  space  reserved  for 
record  of  the  act  that  gained  the  decoration. 
The  name  and  rank  of  the  recipient  are  on 
the  bar  above.  The  ribbon  is  red  for  the 
army  and  blue  for  the  navy. 

The  cross  was  instituted  in  1856,  but  its 
award  was  made  retroactive,  so  that  it 
happened  that  the  first  Victoria  Cross  was 
awarded  for  an  act  of  valor  on  June  21, 
1854.  The  recipient  was  "Mr.  Lucas," 
then  mate  on  board  H.M.S.  Hecla.  A  live 
shell  fell  on  the  deck  of  the  Hecla  and,  with- 
out an  instant's  hesitation,  Mr.  Lucas 
picked  it  up  and  threw  it  overboard. 

The  Victoria  Cross  is  a  dignified  piece  of 
sculpture,  dominated  by  a  lion  worthy  of 
Barye.    Its  possession,  like  those  of  most  of 
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the  British  crosses,  confers  a  sort  of  military    Edward  VII  on  June  28, 1901,  to  be  awarded 


" degree,"  in  certain  cases, 
permitting  the  wearer  to  write 
V.C.  after  his  name.  More- 
over, the  cross  carries  with  it 
an  annuity  of  £10,  which,  in 
case  of  extreme  want,  may 
be  increased  to  £50.  Every 
recipient  of  a  Victoria  Cross 
is  the  ward  of  a  grateful 
country. 

There  are  four  other  British 
war  orders:  "The  Distin- 
guished Service  Order,"  "The 
Military  Cross,"  "The  Con- 
spicuous Service  Cross"  and 
"The  Distinguished  Service 
Cross."  The  Distinguished 
Service  Order  was  established 
by  Queen  Victoria  on  Sep- 
tember 6,  1886,  to  be  awarded 
for  special  service  to  commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  army  and 
navy.  It  is  a  gold  cross 
pattee,  enamelled  white  with 
edges  of  gold,  the  imperial 
crown  in  gold  on  the  obverse 
surrounded  by  a  laurel 
wreath.  On  the  reverse  of  the 
present  cross  is  the  mono- 
graph of  George  V,  crowned. 
The  ribbon  is  red,  edged  with 
blue. 

The  Military  Cross  was  in- 
stituted by  King  George  V 
during  the  first  year  of  the 
present  war.  It  is  a  silver 
cross,  bearing  on  each  arm  the 
imperial  crown  and  on  the 
centre  the  letters  G.R.I.  The 
reverse  is  a  blank  space  re- 
served for  the  personal  de- 
scription. Non-commissioned 
as  well  as  commissioned  offi- 
cers are  eligible  to  receive 
this  cross.  The  ribbon  is 
white  with  a  blue  centre 
stripe. 

The  Conspicuous  Service 
Cross  and  the  Distinguished 
Service  Cross  are  identical  in 
form,  a  convex  cross  of  silver 
pattee  in  form,  only  differing  in 
the  royal  monogram,  crowned 
on  the  obverse.  The  Conspicu- 


The  United  States  Army 
Medal  of  Honor. 


The  United  States  Navy 
Medal  of  Honor. 


The  Ttalian  Military 
Order  of  Savoy. 


to  warrant  and  subordinate 
officers  of  the  fleet  who  do  not 
hold  commissions  in  the  navy. 
The  Distinguished  Service 
Cross,  G.R.I. ,  was  instituted 
by  George  V  for  commissioned 
officers  of  the  navy  below  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-commander. 
A  holder  of  the  Conspicuous 
Service  Cross  may  write  C.S.C. 
after  his  name  and  a  holder  of 
the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross  D.S.C.  The  ribbon  is 
dark-blue  with  a  white  centre. 

France  also,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  created  two 
new  orders  for  distribution  in 
the  army  and  in  the  navy:  the 
Cross  of  War  with  Palms  and 
the  Cross  of  War  with  Star. 
These  are  bronze  crosses, 
pattee,  superimposed  upon 
crossed  swords  showing  be- 
tween the  bars  of  the  cross. 
On  the  obverse  centre  is  the 
head  of  the  republic  and  on 
the  reverse  are  the  years  of 
the  war,  reaching  forward 
into  the  terrible  unknown — 
1914-1915.  The  two  badges 
are  identical  in  form,  only 
differing  in  the  emblem  on  the 
green-and-red-striped  ribbon 
by  which  the  badge  is  sus- 
pended, a  palm  leaf  in  bronze 
or  a  single  bronze  star. 

The  French  Military  Medal 
is  a  bronze  coin  showing  on 
the  obverse  the  head  of  the 
republic  encircled  by  the 
words,  "Republique  Fran- 
caise,  1870,"  and  on  the  re- 
verse the  motto  "Valeur  et 
Discipline."  It  is  suspended 
from  a  rosette  of  crossed  guns 
and  swords.  The  ribbon  is 
yellow  with  green  edges. 

The  Military  Medal  was  in- 
stituted by  Napoleon  III  to  be 
awarded  to  private  soldiers  and 
non-commissioned  officers, 
and  only  to  a  commissioned 
officer  in  supreme  command  of 
an  army  or  an  expedition,  the 
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The  reverse  side  of  the 

Prussian   Iron  Cross 

of  the  second  class. 


The  Prussian  Iron 
Cross  of  the  sec- 
ond class. 


The  famous  French  Cross  of  the  "  Legion 
d'Honneur"  was  instituted  by  Napo- 
leon in  1802  when  he  was  First  Consul. 
It  is  not  a  cross  at  all,  having  five  arms 
instead  of  four,  and  was  designed  for 
an  eagle,  the  upper  arm  representing 
the  head,  the  side  arms  the  wings,  and 
the  two  remaining  arms  the  legs  of  the 
eagle.  The  imperial  eagle  was  on  the 
centre  of  the  obverse. 

The  order  is  not  exclusively  a  mili- 
tary order,  being  awarded  quite  as  often 
for  artistic  or  literary  accomplishments 
or  for  industrial  achievement,  and  for 
distinction  in  many  fields  of  adventure, 
and  its  award  is  not  even  restricted  to 
French  subjects.  The  decoration 
may  be  described  as  a  white  enam- 
elled badge  of  five  double  rays,  the 
points  terminating  in  silver  balls,  the 
enamelled  star  superimposed  upon  a  wreath 

of  oak  and  lau- 
rel. During  the 
empire  the  order 
was  pendent 
from  the  imperial 
crown  and  bore 
on  the  obverse 
the  head  of 
Napoleon  and  on 
the  reverse  an 
eagle.  The  pres- 
ent republican 
Cross  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honor 
substitutes  a 
wreath    for    the 

The  Serbian  Order  of  ,  r 

Karageorge.  crown  and  a  fe- 


male head  emblematic  of  the  French 
republic  for  the  head  of  Napoleon, 
and  on  the  reverse  crossed  flags  for 
the  imperial  eagle.  The  ribbon  is  red. 
The  grades  of  the  cross  are  as- 
cending grades.  The  first  grade  is 
that  of  "Knight,"  the  second  of 
" Officer,"  and  the  third  of  "Com- 
mander." The  commander's  badge 
is  of  gold  and  is  worn  suspended 
from  the  neck.  The  fourth  grade  is 
that  of  "Grand  Officer,"  who  wears 
a  gold  badge  and  a  silver  star  on 
the  right  breast.  The  fifth  and 
highest  order  is  that  of  "Knight  of 
the  Grand  Cross,"  and  is  a  larger 
gold  badge  worn  on  a  sash  crossing 
from  right  shoulder  to  left  hip,  and 
a  silver  star  on  the  left  breast. 


The  Belgian  Albert 
Cross  of  War. 


The  Belgian  Military- 
Cross  of  the  Order 
of  Leopold. 


A  soldier  receiving  the  Cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  would  receive  the  cross  of  the  first, 
or  lowest,  grade,  which  was  awarded  to 
Flight  Lieutenant  Warneford  for  wrecking 
a  Zeppelin  in  Belgium. 

It  is  a  brilliant  decoration  seldom  worn 
on  the  breast  of  the  owner,  but  a  narrow 
red  ribbon  in  the  buttonhole  is  recognized 
by  every  Frenchman  as  a  modest  reminder 
of  its  possession.  Its  merit  as  a  bit  of  plastic 
and  decorative  art  has  the  approval  of  a 
multitude  of  artists,  who  are  proud  to  wear 
it  as  a  badge  of  the  measure  of  their  profes- 
sional attainment. 

Poor  little  Serbia  blazes  her  desolate  way 
with  one  of  the  brilliant  crosses  of  the  World 
War.  The  Serbian  order  Karageorge  was 
instituted  by  Peter  I  in  1804.    It  is  a  white- 
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enamelled  cross  superimposed  upon 
golden  rays  and  crossed  swords  and 
suspended  from  a  golden  crown.  On 
the  obverse  is  a  white  cross  on  a  red 
shield,  above  the  date,  1804.  On  the 
reverse  is  a  double-headed  eagle  be- 
low " Peter  I"  in  Greek  letters,  and 
above  the  amended  date  1904. 

And  now  comes  Belgium,  uncon- 
scious of  her  suffering,  bearing  aloft 
one  of  the  most  showy  of  the  war 
badges.  The  Belgian  Military  Cross 
of  the  Order  of  Leopold  is  a  white- 
enamelled  badge  of  four  double  rays, 
the  points  terminating  in  silver  balls, 
superimposed  upon  a  silver  wreath  and 
suspended  from  a  silver  crown  above 
crossed  swords.  The  obverse  shows 
a  lion  rampant  within  the  motto,  "  Union 


The  English  Distinguished 
Service  Order. 


The  English  Military 
Cross. 


The  Austrian  Order  of 
the  Iron  Crown. 


The  Russian  Order  of 
St.  George. 


fait  la  force,"  and  on  the  reverse,  L.R.I. 
The  ribbon  is  purple. 

A  new  Belgian  decoration,  born  of  the 
present  war,  is  the  Albert  Cross  of  War,  a 
bronze  cross  resembling  in  form  the  order 
of  Leopold,  showing  the  four  double  rays 
terminating  in  balls  upon  crossed  swords 
instead  of  the  wreath  and  suspended  from 
a  crown.  On  the  obverse  is  the  lion  ram- 
pant and  on  the  reverse  the  letter  A  for 
Albert.    The  ribbon  is  red. 

The  military  decoration  of  Russia  used  in 
the  present  war  is  known  as  the  Order  of 
St.  George.  It  is  a  white  cross,  pattee,  with 
a  tiny  equestrian  figure  of  St.  George  on  a 
red-enamelled  centre.     The  ribbon  is  red. 

The  principal  military  decoration  of  Aus- 
tria is  the  Order  of  Maria  Theresa,  which  is 


a  Maltese  cross  of  gold  and  white  enamel. 
On  the  centre  of  the  obverse  are  the 
Austrian  colors — red  and  white.  On 
the  reverse  is  a  green-enamelled  circle 
and  monogram,  M.T.F.  (Maria  Ther- 
esa Francis) .  The  order  was  instituted 
by  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  in  1757 
and  was  modified  in  18 10.  The 
ribbon  is  crimson  with  a  white 
centre. 

The  principal  military  decoration  of 
Italy  is  "The  Military  Order  of  Sa- 
voy," which  is  a  Maltese  cross  in  white 
enamel  suspended  from  a  rosette  of 
crossed  weapons  and  flags.  On  the 
obverse  is  a  white  cross  on  a  red- 
enamelled  centre,  encircled  by  the 
words  "Al  Merite  Militare."  The 
ribbon  is  blue  with  a  red  stripe  on  the 
centre. 
As  America  is  just  entering  the  war, 
the  opportuni- 
ty is  in  reserve 
to  institute 
a  cross  to  be 
awarded,  like  the 
Victoria  Cross, 
for  conspicuous 
bravery  without 
any  distinction  of 
rank.  The  Unit- 
ed States  Medals 
of  Honor  for  the 
army  and  the 
navy  were  in- 
tended for  such 
distribution,   but 
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The   French    Cross 

of  the   "  Legion 

d'Honneur." 


been  impaired  by  unwise  and  in  some  cases 
wholesale  awards.  The  new  cross,  having  its 
birth  in  the  present  war,  would  be  awarded 
with  a  serious  and  dignified  restraint  and 
would  provide  a  decoration  that  every 
American  soldier  would  be  proud  to  wear, 
and  if  the  quality 
of  its  sculpture 
should  be  equal 
to  the  relief  work 
on  the  new  Amer- 
ican gold  and  sil- 
ver coins  it  would 
be  an  artistic  as 
well  as  a  patriotic 
decoration. 

Our  war  badges 
and  medals  now 
in  use  have  not 
had  the  advan- 
tage of  the  new 
movement  in  coin 
sculpture.  They 
are  termed  Med- 
als of  Honor,  Cer- 
tificates of  Merit, 
and  Good  Con- 
duct Medals. 

The  United 
States  Army  Med- 
al of  Honor  is 
a  five-pointed 
bronze  star,  each 
point  terminating 
in  a  trefoil.  The 
obverse  centres 
on  a  helmeted 
head,  well  mod- 
elled, and  the  re- 
verse is  plain  for 
the  personal  in- 
scription. The 
badge  is  sus- 
pended   from    a 

bar  showing  the  word  "  Valor "  below  a 
spread  eagle.  It  bears  date,  1904.  The 
ribbon  is  blue  with  thirteen  stars. 

The  United  States  Naval  Medal  of 
Honor  is  also  a  five-pointed  star  of  bronze, 
showing  on  the  obverse  two  allegorical 
figures,  America  (personated  by  Minerva) 
repelling  Discord,  encircled  by  thirty-four 
stars.  The  badge  is  suspended  from  an 
anchor  under  a  bar  of  one  star,  from  a  blue 
ribbon  with  thirteen  stars, 


The  French  Military 
Medal. 


The  reverse  side  of  the 

French  Cross  of  War 

with  palms. 


The  United  States  Certificate  of  Merit 
Medal  is  a  bronze  coin  showing  on  the  ob- 
verse a  Roman  war  eagle  encircled  by  the 
motto,  "Virtutiset  Audaciae  Monumentum 
Praemium."  The  badge  was  designed  by 
the  late  Frank  Millet  and  is  suspended  from 

a   red-white-and- 
blue  ribbon. 

The  United 
States  Navy 
Good  Conduct 
Medal,  1884,  is  a 
bronze  coin  show- 
ing on  the  obverse 
a  ship  under  full 
sail,  superim- 
posed upon  a 
great  anchor,  the 
stock  showing 
above  and  the 
flukes  below.  Be- 
tween borders  of 
chain  and  rope 
the  words  "  Unit- 
ed States  Navy" 
are  above,  and 
below  the  word 
"Constitution." 
The  reverse  is 
plain  encircled  by 
the  words  "Fi- 
delity, Zeal,  Obe- 
dience." The  rib- 
bon is  vermilion. 
And,  finally, 
the  United  States 
Marine  Good 
Conduct  Medal 
is  a  bronze  coin 
showing  on  the 
obverse  a  figure  at 
the  open  breech 
of  a  gun,  with  the 
great  anchor  and 
the  borders  of  rope  and  chain  like  the  good- 
conduct  medal  of  the  navy,  the  central  de- 
sign encircled  by  the  words,  "United  States 
Marine  Corps — Semper  Fidelis."  The  re- 
verse is  plain,  encircled  by  the  words  "Fi- 
delity, Zeal,  Obedience."  The  ribbon  is 
red  with  a  narrow  blue  stripe  down  the 
centre. 

These  are  most  of  the  military  decorations 
of  some  of  the  nations  now  at  war. 

William  Henry  Shelton. 


The  French  Cross  of 
War  with  star. 


MOTHER  AND   CHILD.     BY  PIERRE-AUGUSTE  RENOIR. 

French,  1841 .     Reproduced  from  the  original  painting  in  the  possession  of  the  Durand-Ruel  Galleries. 
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T  the  end  of  a  week  spent 
in  a  Middle  Western  city 
a  visitor  from  the  East  in- 
quired wearily:  "Does  no 
one  work  in  this  town?" 
The  answer  to  such  a  ques- 
tion is  that  of  course  everybody  works; 
the  town  boasts  no  man  of  leisure;  but 
on  occasions  the  citizens  play,  and  the 
advent  of  any  properly  certified  guest  af- 
fords a  capital  excuse  for  a  period  of  in- 
tensified sociability.  "Welcome"  is  writ 
large  over  the  gates  of  all  Western  cities — 
literally  in  letters  of  fire  at  railway-sta- 
tions. Approaching  a  town  the  motorist 
finds  himself  courteously  welcomed  and 
politely  requested  to  respect  the  local 
speed  law,  and  as  he  departs  a  sign  at  the 
postern  thanks  him  and  urges  .his  return. 
The  Western  town  is  marked  as  much  by 
its  generous  hospitality  as  by  its  enter- 
prise, its  firm  purpose  to  develop  new 
territory  and  widen  its  commercial  in- 
fluence. The  visitor  is  bewildered  by  the 
warmth  with  which  he  is  seized  and 
scheduled  for  a  round  of  exhausting  fes- 
tivities. He  may  enjoy  all  the  delights 
that  attend  the  triumphal  tour  of  a  debu- 
tante launched  upon  a  round  of  visits  to 
the  girls  she  knew  in  school  or  college; 
and  he  will  be  conscious  of  a  sincerity,  a 
real  pride  and  joy  in  his  presence,  that 
warms  his  heart  to  the  community.  Pass- 
ing on  from  one  town  to  another,  say 
from  Cincinnati  to  Cleveland,  from  Kan- 
sas City  to  Denver,  from  Omaha  to 
Minneapolis,  he  finds  that  news  of  his 
approach  has  preceded  him.    The  people 


he  has  met  at  his  last  stopping-place  have 
wired  everybody  they  know  at  the  next 
point  in  his  itinerary  to  be  on  the  lookout 
for  him,  and  he  finds  that  instead  of  en- 
tering a  strange  port  there  are  friends — 
veritable  friends — awaiting  him.  If  by 
chance  he  escapes  the  eye  of  the  reception 
committee  and  enters  himself  on  the 
books  of  an  inn,  he  is  interrupted  in  his 
unpacking  by  offers  of  lodging  in  the 
homes  of  people  he  never  saw  before. 

There  is  no  other  region  in  America 
where  so  much  history  has  been  crowded 
into  so  brief  a  period,  where  young  com- 
monwealths so  quickly  attained  political 
power  and  influence  as  in  the  Middle 
West;  but  the  founding  of  States  and  the 
establishment  of  law  is  hardly  more  in- 
teresting than  the  transfer  to  the  wilder- 
ness of  the  dignities  and  amenities  of  life. 
From  the  verandas  of  country  clubs  or 
handsome  villas  scattered  along  the  Great 
Lakes,  one  may  almost  witness  the  reced- 
ing pageant  of  discovery  and  settlement. 
In  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  the  golfer  in 
search  of  an  elusive  ball  has  been  known 
to  stumble  upon  an  arrow-head,  a  signif- 
icant reminder  of  the  newness  of  the  land; 
and  the  motorist  flying  across  Ohio,  In- 
diana, and  Illinois  sees  log  cabins  that 
survive  from  the  earliest  days,  marry  of 
them  still  occupied. 

Present  comfort  and  luxury  are  best 
viewed  against  a  background  of  pioneer 
life;  at  least  the  sense  of  things  hoped  for 
and  realized  in  these  plains  is  more  im- 
pressive as  one  ponders  the  self-sacrifice 
and  heroism  by  which  the  soil  was  con- 
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quered  and  peopled.   The  friendliness,  the  clearings  and  meagre  settlements  were 

eagerness  to  serve  that  are  so  charming  never  wholly  broken.    Months  might  pass 

and  winning  in  the  West  date  from  those  without  a  household  seeing  a  strange  face, 

times  when  one  who  was  not  a  good  neigh-  but  always  some  one  was  on  the  way — an 

bor  was  a  potential  enemy.     Social  life  itinerant  missionary,  a  lost  hunter,  a  pio- 

was  largely  dependent  upon  exigencies  neer  looking  for  a  new  field  to  conquer, 

that  brought  the  busy  pioneers  together,  Motoring  at  ease  through  the  country  one 


to  cut  timber, 
build  homes,  add 
a  barn  to  meet 
growing  needs,  or 
to  assist  in 
"breaking"  new 
acres.  The  wo- 
men, eagerly  seiz- 
ing every  opportu- 
nity to  vary  the 
monotony  of  their 
lonely  lives,  gath- 
ered with  the  men, 
and  while  the  axes 
swung  in  the 
woodland  or  the 
plough  turned  up 
the  new  soil,  held 
a  quilting,  spun 
flax,  made  cloth- 
ing, or  otherwise 
assisted  the  host- 
ess to  get  ahead 
with  her  never- 
ending  labors. 
To-day,  through 
the  broad  valley 
the  grandchildren 
and  great-grand- 
children of  the 
pioneers  ply  the 
tennis-racket  and 
dance  in  country 
club-houses  be- 
side lakes  and  riv- 
ers  where    their 

forebears  drove  the  plough  or  swung  the 
axe  all  day,  and  rode  miles  to  dance  on 
a  puncheon  floor.  There  was  marrying 
and  giving  in  marriage;  children  were 
born  and  "raised"  amid  conditions  that 
cause  one  to  smile  at  the  child  welfare 


He  donned  a  silk  hat  for  the  occasion,  as  appropriate 
to  the  dignified  exercise  of  his  franchise. 


marvels  at  the 
journeys  accom- 
plished when 
blazed  trails  were 
the  only  high- 
ways. A  pioneer 
railroad-builder 
once  told  me  of  a 
pilgrimage  he 
made  on  horse- 
back from  north- 
ern Indiana  to  the 
Hermitage  in  Ten- 
nessee to  meet  Old 
Hickory  face  to 
face.  Jackson  had 
captivated  his 
boyish  fancy  and 
this  arduous  jour- 
ney was  a  small 
price  to  pay  for 
the  honor  of  view- 
ing the  hero  on  his 
own  acres.  I  may 
add  that  this' gen- 
tleman achieved 
his  centennial,  re- 
maining a  stead- 
fast adherent  of 
Jacksonian  de- 
mocracy to  the 
end  of  his  life. 
Once  I  accompa- 
nied him  to  the 
polls  and  he 
donned  a  silk  hat 
for  the  occasion,  as  appropriate  to  the 
dignified  exercise  of  his  franchise. 

There  was  a  distinct  type  of  restless, 
adventurous  pioneer  who  liked  to  keep 
a  little  ahead  of  civilization;  who  found 
that  he  could  not  breathe  freely  when  his 


and  "  better  baby  "  societies  of  these  lat-    farm,  acquainted  for  only  a  few  years  with 
er  times.     The  affections  were  deepened    the  plough,  became  the  centre  of  a  neigh- 


by  the  close  union  of  the  family  in  the 
intimate  association  of  common  tasks. 
Here,  indeed,  was  a  practical  application 
of  the  dictum  of  one  for  all  and  all  for  one. 
The  lines  of  contact  between  isolated 


borhood.  Men  of  this  sort  persuaded 
themselves  that  there  was  better  land  to 
be  had  farther  on,  though,  more  or  less 
consciously,  it  was  freedom  they  craved. 
The  exodus  of  the  Lincolns  from  Ken- 
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tucky  through  Indiana, 
where  they  lingered  four- 
teen years  before  seeking 
a  new  home  in  Illinois,  is 
typical  of  the  pioneer 
restlessness.  In  a  day 
when  the  effects  of  a 
household  could  be  moved 
in  one  wagon  and  con- 
voyed by  the  family  on 
horseback,  these  transi- 
tions were  undertaken 
with  the  utmost  light- 
heartedness.  Only  a  lit- 
tle while  ago  I  heard  a 
woman  of  eighty  describe 
her  family's  removal  from 
Kentucky  to  Illinois,  a 
wide  detour  being  made 
that  they  might  visit  a 
distant  relative  in  central 
Indiana.  This,  from  her 
recital,  must  have  been  the  jolliest  of  ex- 
cursions, for  the  children  at  least,  with 
the  daily  experiences  of  fording  streams, 
the  constant  uncertainties  as  to  the  trail, 
and  the  camping  out  in  the  woods  when 
no  cabin  offered  shelter. 

It  was  a  matter  of  pride  with  the  house- 
wife to  make  generous  provision  for 
"company,"  and  the  memoirs  of  pioneer 


It  is  inconceivable  .  .   .   that  their  babies  should  not  be  sound  and 
encouraging  specimens  of  the  human  race.  —  Page  269. 


er.  The  Princeton  University  Press  has 
lately  resurrected  and  republished  "The 
New  Purchase,"  by  Baynard  Rush  Hall, 
a  graduate  of  Union  College  and  of 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  one  of 
the  raciest  and  most  amusing  of  mid- 
Western  chronicles.  Hall  sought  "a  life 
of  poetry  and  romance  amid  the  rangers 
of  the  wood,"  and  in  1823  became  princi- 


annalists  dwell  much  upon  the  good  prov-    pal  of  Indiana  Seminary,  the  precursor  of 


ender  of  those  days,  when  venison  and 
wild  turkeys  were  to  be  had  for  the  killing 
and  corn  pone  or  "dodger"  was  the  only 
bread.  The  reputation  of  being  a  good 
cook  was  quite  as  honorable  as  that  of 
being  a  successful  farmer  or  a  lucky  hunt- 


the  State  university.  Having  enjoyed  an 
ampler  experience  of  life  than  his  neigh- 
bors, he  was  able  to  view  the  pioneers  with 
a  degree  of  detachment,  though  sympa- 
thetically. 

No  other  contemporaneous  account  of 
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A  popular  bathing  beach  on  Lake 
The  salt's  stimulus  is  not  missed  apparently  by  the  vast  number 


the  social  life  of  the  period  approaches 
this  for  fulness;  certainly  none  equals  it 
in  humor.  The  difficulties  of  transpor- 
tation, the  encompassing  wilderness  all 
but  impenetrable,  the  oddities  of  frontier 
character,  the  simple  menage  of  the 
pioneer,  his  food,  and  the  manner  of  its 
preparation,  and  the  general  social  spec- 
tacle, are  described  by  a  master  reporter. 
One  of  his  best  chapters  is  devoted  to  a 
wedding  and  the  subsequent  feast,  where 
a  huge  potpie  was  the  piece  de  resistance. 
He  estimates  that  at  least  six  hens,  two 
chanticleers  and  four  pullets  were  lodged 
in  this  doughy  sepulchre.  This  was  en- 
circled by  roast  wild  turkeys  "  stuffed " 
with  Indian  meal  and  sausages.  Other- 
wise there  were  fried  venison,  fried  tur- 
key, fried  chicken,  fried  duck,  fried  pork, 
and,  he  adds,  "for  anything  I  knew,  even 
fried  leather ! " 
260 


II 


The  pioneer  adventure  in  the  trans- 
Mississippi  States  differed  materially 
from  that  of  the  timbered  areas  of  the 
old  Northwest  Territory.  I  incline  to  the 
belief  that  the  forest  primeval  had  a  so- 
cializing effect  upon  those  who  first  dared 
its  fastnesses,  binding  the  lonely  pioneers 
together  by  mysterious  ties  which  the 
open  plain  lacked.  The  Southern  infu- 
sion in  the  States  immediately  north  of 
the  Ohio  undoubtedly  influenced  the  early 
social  life  greatly.  The  Kentuckian,  for 
example,  carried  his  passion  for  sociabil- 
ity into  Indiana,  and  pages  of  pioneer 
history  in  the  Hoosier  State  might  have 
been  lifted  bodily  from  Kentucky  chron- 
icles, so  similar  is  their  flavor.  The  Ken- 
tuckian was  always  essentially  social;  he 
likes  "the  swarm,"  remarks  Mr.  James 


Erie,  near  the  town  of  Sandusky 

of  citizens  .  .  .  who  disport  themselves  on  the  shore.  —  Page  273. 


Lane  Allen.  To  seek  a  contrast,  the  early 
social  picture  in  Kansas  is  obscured  by 
the  fury  of  the  battle  over  slavery  that 
dominates  the  foreground.  Other  States 
fought  Indians  and  combated  hunger, 
survived  malaria,  brimstone  and  mo- 
lasses and  calomel,  and  kept  in  good  hu- 
mor, but  the  settlement  of  Kansas  was 
attended  with  battle,  murder,  and  sudden 
death.  The  pioneers  of  the  Northwest 
Territory  began  life  in  amiable  accord  • 
with  their  neighbors;  Kansas  gained 
statehood  after  a  bitter  war  with  her 
sister  Missouri,  though  the  contest  may 
not  be  viewed  as  a  local  disturbance  but 
as  an  inevitable  prologue  of  the  drama 
of  the  Civil  War.  When  in  the  strenu- 
ous fifties  Missouri  undertook  to  colonize 
the  Kansas  plains  with  pro-slavery  sym- 
pathizers, New  England  rose  in  majesty 
to  protest.     She  not  only  protested  vo- 


ciferously but  sent  colonies  to  hold  the 
plain  against  the  invaders.  Life  in  the 
Kansas  of  those  years  of  strife  was  unre- 
lieved by  any  gayeties.  One  searches  in 
vain  for  traces  of  the  comfort  and  cheer 
that  are  a  part  of  the  tradition  of  the 
settlement  of  the  Ohio  valley  States. 
Professor  Spring,  in  his  history  of  Kan- 
sas, writes:  "For  amusement  the  settlers 
were  left  entirely  to  their  own  resources. 
Lectures,  concert  troupes,  and  shows 
never  ventured  far  into  the  wilderness. 
Yet  there  was  much  broad,  rollicking, 
noisy  merry-making,  but  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  rum  and  whiskey — lighter 
liquors  like  wine  and  beer  could  not  be 
obtained — had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it-. 
.  .  .  Schools,  churches,  and  the  various 
appliances  of  older  civilization  got  under 
way  and  made  some  growth;  but  they 
were  still  in  a  primitive,  inchoate  condi- 
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tion  when  Kansas  took  her  place  in  the  ans  after  Appomattox  sealed  the  right 

Union."  of  Kansas  to  be  called  a  typical  American 

There  is  hardly  another  American  State  State.     "  Kansas  sent  practically  every 

in  which  the  social  organization  may  be  able-bodied  man  of  military  age  to  the 

observed  as  readily  as  in  Kansas.     For  Civil    War,"    says    Mr.    William    Allen 

the  reason  that  its  history  and  the  later  White,  "and  when  they  came  back  liter- 


Types  past  and  present. 

The  town  usurer  in  silk  hat ;  the  rake,  whose 
career  was  blighted  by  a  passion  for  gambling  ; 
the  adventurous  boy  who  ran  away  from  school 
to  join  the  navy:  and  the  "  sliphorn "  expert 
from  the  town  band. 


"social  scene"  constitute  so  compact  a 
picture  I  find  myself  returning  to  it 
frequently  for  illustrations  and  compari- 
sons. Born  amid  tribulation,  having  in- 
deed been  subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  fire, 
Kansas  marks  Puritanism's  farthest  west; 
her  people  are  still  proud  to  call  their 
State  "The  Child  of  Plymouth  Rock." 
The  New  Englanders  who  settled  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  Territory  were 
augmented  after  the  Civil  War  by  men 
of  New  England  stock  who  had  estab- 
lished themselves  in  Ohio,  Illinois,  and 
Iowa  when  the  war  began,  and  having 
acquired  soldiers'  homestead  rights  made 
use  of  them  to  preempt  land  in  the  young- 
er commonwealth.     The  influx  of  veter- 


ally  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  sol- 
diers came  with  them  and  took  home- 
steads." For  thirty  years  after  Kansas 
attained  statehood  her  New  Englanders 
were  a  dominating  factor  in  her  develop- 
ment, and  their  influence  is  still  clearly 
perceptible.  The  State  may  be  almost 
considered  as  one  vast  plantation  peopled 
by  industrious,  aspiring  men  and  women. 
Class  distinctions  are  little  known;  snob- 
bery, where  it  exists,  hides  itself  to  avoid 
ridicule;  the  State  abounds  in  the  "com- 
fortably well  off"  and  the  "well-to-do"; 
millionaires  are  few  and  well  tamed; 
every  other  family  boasts  an  automobile. 
While  the  political  and  economic  results 
of  the  Civil  War  have  been  much  written 


Knitting  as  gravely  as  though  they  were  weaving  the  destinies  of  nations — and  maybe  they  were! — Page  274. 


of,  its  influence  upon  the  common  rela- 
tionships of  life  in  the  border  States  that 
it  so  profoundly  affected  are  hardly  less 
interesting.  The  pioneer  period  was  be- 
coming a  memory,  the  conditions  of  life 
had  grown  comfortable,  and  there  was 
ease  in  Zion  when  the  young  generation 
met  a  new  demand  upon  their  courage. 
Many  were  permanently  lifted  out  of  the 
sphere  to  which  they  were  born  and  thrust 
forth  into  new  avenues  of  opportunity. 
This  was  not  of  course  peculiar  to  the 
West,  though  in  the  Mississippi  valley 
the  effects  were  so  closely  intermixed  with 
those  of  the  strenuous  post-bellum  polit- 
ical history  that  they  are  indelibly  written 
into  the  record.  Local  hostilities  aroused 
by  the  conflict  were  of  long  duration;  the 
Copperhead  was  never  forgiven  his  dis- 
loyalty; it.  is  remembered  to  this  day 
against  his  descendants.  Men  who,  in 
all  likelihood,  would  have  died  in  ob- 
scurity but  for  the  changes  and  chances 
of  war  rose  to  high  position.  The  most 
conspicuous  of  such  instances  is  afforded 
by  Grant,  whose  circumstances  and.  pros- 
pects were  the  poorest  when  Fame  flung 
open  her  doors  to  him. 

Nothing  pertaining  to  the  war  of  the 
sixties  impresses  the  student  more  than 


the  rapidity  with  which  reputations  were 
made  or  lost  or  the  effect  upon  the  par- 
ticipants of  their  military  experiences. 
From  farms,  shops,  and  offices  men  were 
projected  into  the  most  stirring  scenes 
the  nation  had  known.  They  emerged 
with  the  glory  of  battle  upon  them  to  be- 
come men  of  mark  in  their  communities, 
wearing  a  new  civic  and  social  dignity. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many 
of  the  survivors  attained  civil  office  as  the 
reward  of  their  valor;  in  the  Western 
States  I  should  say  that  few  escaped  some 
sort  of  recognition- on  the  score  of  their 
military  services.  In  the  city  that  I  know 
best  of  all,  where  for  three  decades  at 
least  the  most  distinguished  citizens — 
certainly  the  most  respected  and  honored 
— were  veterans  of  the  Civil  War,  it  has 
always  seemed  to  me  remarkable  and  al- 
together reassuring  as  proof  that  we  need 
never  fear  the  iron  collar  of  militarism, 
that  those  men  of  the  sixties  so  quickly 
readjusted  themselves  in  peaceful  occu- 
pations. There  were  those  who  capital- 
ized their  military  achievements,  but  the 
vast  number  had  gone  to  war  from  the 
highest  patriotic  motives.and  having  done 
their  part  were  glad  to  be  quit  of  it.  The 
shifting  about,  the  new  social  experiences 
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and  resulting  readjustments  were  respon- 
sible for  many  romances.  Men  met  and 
married  women  of  whose  very  existence 
they  would  have  been  ignorant  but  for 
the  fortunes  of  war,  and  in  these  partic- 
ulars history  was  repeating  itself  last  year 
before  our  greatest  military  adventure 
had  really  begun! 

The  sudden  appearance  of  thousands  of 
khaki-clad  young  men  last  summer  and 
fall  marked  a  new  point  of  orientation 
in  American  life.  Romance  mounted  his 
charger  again;  everywhere  one  met  the 
wistful  war  bride.  The  familiar  academic 
ceremonials  of  college  commencements  in 
the  West  as  in  the  East  were  transformed 
into  tributes  to  the  patriotism  of  the  grad- 
uates and  undergraduates  already  under 
arms  and  present  in  their  new  uniforms. 
These  young  men,  encountered  in  the 
street,  in  clubs,  in  hurried  visits  to  their 
offices  as  they  transferred  their  affairs  to 
other  hands,  were  impressively  serious  and 
businesslike.  In  the  training-camps  one 
heard  familiar  college  songs  rather  than 
battle  hymns.  Even  country-club  dances 
and  other  functions  given  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  young  soldiers  were  lack- 
ing in  light-heartedness.  In  a  Minneap- 
olis country  club  much  affected  by  can- 
didates for  commissions  at  Fort  Snelling 
the  Saturday-night  dances  closed  with 
the  playing  of  "The  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner"; every  face  turned  instantly  toward 
the  flag;  every  hand  came  to  salute;  and 
the  effect  was  to  send  the  whole  company, 
young  and  old,  soberly  into  the  night. 
In  the  three  training  and  mobilizing 
camps  that  I  visited  through  the  months 
of  preparation — Forts  Benjamin  Harri- 
son, Sheridan,  and  Snelling — there  was  no 
ignoring  the  quiet,  dogged  attitude  of  the 
sons  of  the  West,  who  had  no  hatred  for 
the  people  they  were  enlisted  to  fight  (I 
heard  many  of  them  say  this),  but  were 
animated  by  a  feeling  that  something 
greater  even  than  the  dignity  and  se- 
curity of  this  nation,  something  of  deep 
import  to  the  whole  world,  had  called 
them. 


Ill 


In  "The  Social  Scene"  Mr.  James  ig- 
nored the  West,  perhaps  as  lacking  in 
those  backgrounds  and  perspectives  that 
most  strongly  appealed  to  him.    It  is  for 


the  reason  that  "polite  society,"  as  we 
find  it  in  Western  cities,  has  only  the  scant 
pioneer  background  that  I  have  indicated 
that  it  is  so  surprising  in  the  dignity  and 
richness  of  its  manifestations.  If  it  is  a 
meritorious  thing  for  people  in  prosper- 
ous circumstances  to  spend  their  money 
generously  and  with  good  taste  in  the 
entertainment  of  their  friends,  to  effect 
combinations  of  the  congenial  in  balls, 
dinners,  musicals,  and  the  like,  then  the 
social  spectacle  in  the  Western  provinces 
is  not  a  negligible  feature  of  their  activi- 
ties. If  an  aristocracy  is  a  desirable  thing 
in  America,  the  West  can,  in  its  cities 
great  and  small,  produce  it,  and  its  qual- 
ity and  tone  will  be  found  quite  simi- 
lar to  the  aristocracy  of  older  communi- 
ties. We  of  the  West  are  not  so  callous 
as  our  critics  would  have  us  appear,  and 
we  are  only  politely  tolerant  of  the  per- 
sistence with  which  fiction  and  the  drama 
are  illuminated  with  characters  whose 
chief  purpose  is  to  illustrate  the  raw  vul- 
garity of  Western  civilization.  Such 
persons  are  no  more  acceptable  socially 
in  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  or  Denver  than 
they  are  in  New  York.  The  country  is  so 
closely  knit  together  that  a  fashionable 
gathering  in  one  place  presents  very  much 
the  appearance  of  a  similar  function  in 
another.  New  York,  socially  speaking, 
is  very  hospitable  to  the  Southerner;  the 
South  has  a  tradition  of  aristocracy  that 
the  West  lacks.  In  both  New  York  and 
Boston  a  very  different  tone  characterizes 
the  mention  of  a  Southern  girl  and  any 
reference  to  a  daughter  of  the  West.  The 
Western  girl  may  be  every  bit  as  "nice" 
and  just  as  cultivated  as  the  Southern 
girl:  they  would  be  indistinguishable  one 
from  the  other  save  for  the  Southern  girl's 
speech,  which  we  discover  to  be  not  pro- 
vincial but  "so  charmingly  Southern." 

Perhaps  I  may  here  safely  amplify  a 
point  suggested  in  an  earlier  article  and 
record  my  impatience  of  the  pretension 
that  provincialism  is  anywhere  admirable. 
A  provincial  character  may  be  interesting 
and  amusing  as  a  type;  he  may  be  com- 
mendably  curious  about  a  great  number 
of  things  and  even  possess  considerable 
information,  without  being  blest  with  the 
vision  to  correlate  himself  with  the  world 
beyond  the  nearest  haystack.  I  do  not 
share  the  opinion  of  some  of  my  com- 
patriots of  the  Western  provinces  that  our 


From  an  etching. 

On  a  craft  plying  the  waters  of  Erie  I  found  all  the  conditions  of  a  happy  outing  and  types  that  it  is  always 

a  joy  co  meet. — Page  275 


speech  is  really  the  standard  English,  that 
the  Western  voice  is  impeccable,  or  that 
culture  and  manners  have  attained  among 
us  any  noteworthy  dignity  that  entitles 
us  to  strut  before  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Culture  is  not  a  term  to  be  used  lightly, 
and  culture,  as  say  Matthew  Arnold  un- 
derstood it  and  labored  to  extend  its 
sphere,  is  not  more  respected  in  these 
Vol.  LXIII.— 31 


younger  States  than  elsewhere  in  Amer- 
ica. We  are  offering  innumerable  ve- 
hicles of  popular  education;  we  point 
with  pride  to  public  schools,  State  and 
privately  endowed  universities,  and  to 
smaller  colleges  of  the  noblest  standards 
and  aims;  but  even  with  these  so  abun- 
dantly provided  it  cannot  be  maintained 
that  culture  in  its  strict  sense  cries  insis- 
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tently  to  the  Western  imagination.  There 
are  people  of  culture,  yes;  there  are  social 
expressions  both  interesting  and  charm- 
ing; but  our  preoccupations  are  mainly 
with  the  utilitarian,  an  attitude  wholly 
defensible  and  explainable  in  the  light  of 
our  newness,  the  urgent  need  of  bread- 
winning  in  our  recent  yesterdays.  How- 
ever, with  the  easing  in  the  past  fifty 
years  of  the  con- 
ditions  of  life 
there  followed 
quite  naturally 
a  restlessness,  an 
eagerness  to  fill 
and  drain  the 
cup  of  enjoy- 
ment, that  was 
only  interrupted 
by  our  entrance 
into  the  world 
war.  There  are 
people,  rich  and 
poor,  in  these 
States  who  are 
devotedly  at- 
tached to  "what- 
soever things  are 
lovely,"  but  that 
they  exert  any 
wide  influence  or 
color  deeply  the 
social  fabric  is 
debatable.  It  is 
possible  that 
"sweetness  and 
light, "  as  we 
shall  ultimately 
attain  them,  will  not  be  an  efflorescence 
of  literature  or  the  fine  arts  but  a  realiza- 
tion of  justice,  highly  conceived,  and  a  per- 
fected system  of  government  that  will 
assure  the  happiness,  contentment,  and 
peace  of  the  great  body  of  our  citizenry. 
In  the  smaller  western  towns,  especially 
where  the  American  stock  is  dominant, 
lines  of  social  demarcation  are  usually 
obscure  to  the  vanishing-point.  Schools 
and  churches  are  here  a  democratizing 
factor,  and  a  woman  who  "keeps  help" 
is  very  likely  to  be  apologetic  about  it; 
she  is  anxious  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
"uppishness" — an  unpardonable  sin.  It 
is  impossible  for  her  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  the  "girl"  in  her  kitchen  has,  very 
likely,  gone  to  school  with  her  own  chil- 
dren or  has  been  a  member  of  her  Sunday- 
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In  this  particular  territory  the 
haired,  blue  or  brown  of 
slender,  mobile  face  that  is 
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school  class.  The  reluctance  of  American 
girls  to  accept  employment  as  house-ser- 
vants is  an  aversion  not  to  be  overcome 
in  the  West.  Thousands  of  women  in 
comfortable  conditions  of  life  manage 
their  homes  without  outside  help  other 
than  that  of  a  neighborhood  man  or  a 
versatile  syndicate  woman  who  "comes 
in"  to  assist  in  a  weekly  "cleaning." 

There  is  a  type 
of  small- town 
woman  who 
makes  some- 
thing quite  casu- 
al and  inciden- 
tal of  the  day's 
tasks.  Her  so- 
cial enjoyments 
are  in  no  way 
hampered  if,  in 
entertaining 
company,  she 
prepares  with 
her  own  hands 
the  viands  for 
the  feast.  She 
takes  the  great- 
est pride  in  her 
household;  she 
is  usually  a  cap- 
ital cook  and  is 
not  troubled  by 
any  absurd  feel- 
ing that  she  has 
"demeaned" 
herself  by  pre- 
paring and  serv- 
ing a  meal.  She 
does  it  exceedingly  well,  and  rises  without 
embarrassment  to  change  the  plates  and 
bring  in  the  salad.  The  salad  is  excellent 
and  she  knows  it  is  excellent  and  submits 
with  satisfaction  to  praise  of  her  handi- 
work. In  homes  which  it  is  the  highest 
privilege  to  visit  a  joke  is  made  of  the 
housekeeping.  The  lady  of  the  house  per- 
forms the  various  rites  in  keeping  with 
maternal  tradition  and  the  latest  approved 
text-books.  You  may  if  you  like  accompa- 
ny her  to  the  kitchen  and  watch  the  broil- 
ing of  your  chop,  noting  the  perfection  of 
the  method  before  testing  the  result,  and 
all  to  the  accompaniment  of  charming  talk 
about  life  and  letters  or  what  you  will. 
Corporate  feeding  in  public  mess-halls 
will  make  slow  headway  with  these 
strongly   individualistic   women   of   the 


typical  young  woman  is  brown- 
eye,  of  medium  height,  with  a 
reminiscent  of  Celtic  influences. 


Fro?n  an  etching. 


The  Municipal  Recreation  Pier,  Chicago. 


It  is  a  prodigious  structure,  and  I  know  of  no  place  in  America  where  the  student  of  mankind  may  more  profitably  plant  himself 

for  an  evening  of  contemplation. — Page  273. 


new  generation  who  read  prodigiously, 
manage  a  baby  with  their  eyes  on  Pas- 
teur, and  are  as  proud  of  their  biscuits  as 
of  their  club  papers,  which  we  know  to 
be  admirable. 

Are  women  less  prone  to  snobbishness 
than  men  ?  Contrary  to  the  general  opin- 
ion, I  think  they  are.  Their  gentler  na- 
tures shrink  from  unkindness,  from  the 
petty  cruelties  of  social  differentiation 
which  may  be  made  very  poignant  m 
a  town  of  five  or  ten  thousand  people, 
where  one  cannot  pretend  with  any  de- 
gree of  plausibility  that  one  does  not 
know  one's  neighbor,  or  that  the  daughter 
of  a  section  foreman  or  the  son  of  the 
second-best  grocer  did  not  sit  beside  one's 
own  Susan  or  Thomas  in  the  public 
school.  The  banker's  offspring  may  find 
the  children  of  the  owner  of  the  stave-fac- 
tory or  the  planing-mill  more  congenial 
associates  than  the  children  on  the  back 
streets;  but  when  the  banker's  wife  gives 
a  birthday  party  for  Susan  the  invita- 
tions are  not  limited  to  the  children  of 


the  immediate  neighbors  but  include  ev- 
ery child  in  town  who  has  the  slightest 
claim  upon  her  hospitality.  The  point 
seems  to  be  established  that  one  may  be 
poor  and  yet  be  "nice";  and  this  is  a 
very  comforting  philosophy  and  no  mean 
touchstone  of  social  fitness.  I  may  add 
that  the  mid- Western  woman,  in  spite 
of  her  strong  individualism  in  domestic 
matters,  is,  broadly  speaking,  fundamen- 
tally socialistic.  She  is  the  least  bit  un- 
comfortable at  the  thought  of  inequalities 
of  privilege  and  opportunity.  Not  long 
ago  I  met  in  Chicago  an  old  friend,  a  man 
who  has  added  greatly  to  an  inherited 
fortune.  To  my  inquiry  as  to  what  he 
was  doing  in  town  he  replied  ruefully  that 
he  was  going  to  buy  his  wife  some  clothes  ! 
He  explained  that  in  her  preoccupation 
with  philanthropy  and  social  welfare  she 
had  grown  not  merely  indifferent  to  the 
call  of  fashion  but  that  she  seriously  ques- 
tioned her  right  to  adorn  herself  while  her 
less  favored  sisters  suffered  for  life's  neces- 
sities.   This  is  an  extreme  case,  though  I 
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can  from  my  personal  acquaintance  dupli- 
cate it  in  half  a  dozen  instances  of  women 
born  to  ease  and  able  to  command  lux- 
ury who  very  sincerely  share  this  feeling. 


IV 


The  social  edifice  is  like  a  cabinet  of 
file-boxes  conveniently  arranged  so  that 
they  may  be  drawn  out  and  pondered  by 
the  curious.  The  seeker  of  types  is  so 
prone  to  look  for  the  eccentric,  the  fan- 
tastic (and  I  am  not  without  my  interest 
in  these  varieties),  which  so  astonishingly 
repeat  themselves,  that  he  is  likely  to  ig- 
nore the  claims  of  the  normal,  the  real 
"folksy"  bread-and-butter  people  who 
are,  after  all,  the  mainstay  of  our  democ- 
racy. They  are  not  to  be  scornfully 
waved  aside  as  bourgeoisie,  or  prodded 
with  such  ironies  as  Arnold  applied  to  the 
middle  class  in  England.  They  consti- 
tute the  most  interesting  and  admirable 
of  our  social  strata.  There  is  nothing 
quite  like  them  in  any  other  country;  no- 
where else  have  comfort,  opportunity,  and 
aspiration  produced  the  same  combina- 
tions. 

The  traveller's  curiosity  is  teased  con- 
stantly, as  he  cruises  through  the  towns 
and  cities  of  the  Middle  West,  by  the 
numbers  of  homes  that  cannot  imaginably 
be  maintained  on  less  than  five  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  The  economic  basis  of 
these  establishments  invites  speculation; 
in  my  own  city  I  am  ignorant  of  the 
means  by  which  hundreds  of  such  homes 
are  conducted — homes  that  testify  to  the 
West's  growing  good  taste  in  domestic 
architecture  and  shelter  people  whose 
ambitions  are  worthy  of  highest  praise. 
There  was  a  time  not  so  remote  when  I 
could  identify  at  sight  every  pleasure  ve- 
hicle in  town.  A  man  who  kept  a  horse 
and  buggy  was  thought  to  be  "putting 
on"  a  little;  if  he  set  up  a  carriage  and 
two  horses  he  was,  unless  he  enjoyed 
public  confidence  in  the  highest  degree, 
viewed  with  distrust  and  suspicion.  When 
in  the  eighties  an  Indianapolis  bank 
failed  a  cynical  old  citizen  remarked  of 
its  president  that  "no  wonder  Blank 
busted,  swelling  'round  in  a  carriage  with 
a  nigger  in  uniform!"  Nowadays  thou- 
sands of  citizens  blithely  disport  them- 
selves in  automobiles  that  cost  several 
times  the  value  of  that  banker's  equipage. 


I  have  confided  my  bewilderment  to 
friends  in  other  cities  of  approximately 
the  size  of  my  own  and  find  the  same 
ignorance  of  the  economic  foundation  of 
this  prosperity.  The  existence,  in  cities 
of  one,  two,  and  three  hundred  thousand 
people  of  so  many  whom  we  may  call  non- 
producers — professional  men,  managers, 
agents — offers  a  stimulating  topic  for  a 
doctoral  thesis.  I  am  not  complaining 
of  this  phenomenon — I  merely  wonder 
about  it. 

The  West's  great  natural  wealth  and 
extraordinary  development  is  nowhere 
more  strikingly  denoted  than  in  the  thou- 
sands of  comfortable  homes,  in  hundreds 
of  places,  set  on  forty  or  eighty  foot  lots 
that  were  tilled  land  or  forest  fifty  or 
twenty  years  ago.  Cruising  through  the 
West,  one  enters  every  city  through  new 
additions,  frequently  sliced  out  of  old 
forests,  with  the  maples,  elms,  or  beeches 
carefully  retained.  Bungalows  are  in- 
advertently jotted  down  as  though  en- 
thusiastic young  architects  were  using 
the  landscape  for  sketch-paper.  I  have 
inspected  large  settlements  in  which  no 
two  of  these  habitations  are  alike,  though 
the  difference  may  be  only  a  matter  of 
pulling  the  roof  a  little  lower  over  the 
eyes  of  the  veranda  or  some  idiosyncrasy 
in  the  matter  of  the  chimney.  The  trolley 
and  the  low-priced  automobile  are  con- 
tinually widening  the  urban  arc,  so  that 
the  acre  lot  or  even  a  larger  estate  is  with- 
in the  reach  of  city  dwellers  who  have  a 
weakness  for  country  air  and  home-grown 
vegetables.  A  hedge,  a  second  barricade 
of  hollyhocks,  a  flower-box  on  the  veranda 
rail,  and  a  splash  of  color  when  the  crim- 
son ramblers  are  in  bloom — here  the  hunt- 
er of  types  keeps  his  note-book  in  hand 
and  wishes  that  Henry  Cuyler  Bunner 
were  alive  to  bring  his  fine  perceptions 
and  sympathies  to  bear  upon  these  homes 
and  their  attractive  inmates. 

The  young  woman  we  see  inspecting 
the  mignonnette  or  admonishing  the  ice- 
man to  greater  punctuality  in  his  deliver- 
ies, would  have  charmed  a  lyric  from  Al- 
drich.  The  new  additions  are,  we  know, 
contrived  for  her  special  delight.  She  and 
her  neighbors  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  young  wives  in  apartments  with 
kitchenette  attached  who  lean  heavily 
upon  the  delicatessen-shop  and  find  their 
sole  intellectual  stimulus  in  vaudeville  or 
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the  dumb  drama.  It  is  inconceivable  that 
any  one  should  surprise  the  mistresses  of 
these  bungalows  in  a  state  of  untidiness, 
that  their  babies  should  not  be  sound  and 
encouraging  specimens  of  the  human  race, 
or  that  the  arrival  of  unexpected  guests 
should  not  find  their  pantries  fortified 
with  delicious  strawberries  or  transparent 


concert  in  town.  They  are  all  musical; 
indeed,  the  whole  Middle  West  is  me- 
lodious with  the  tinklings  of  what  Mr. 
George  Ade,  with  brutal  impiety,  styles 
"the  upright  agony  box."  Or,  denied 
the  piano,  these  habitations  at  least  boast 
the  tuneful  disk  and  command  at  will  the 
voices  of  Farrar  and  Caruso. 
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One  of  the  dancing  pavilions  at  Waterworks  Park  in  Detroit. 

A  quarter  purchased  a  stringf  of  six  tickets,  and  one  of  these  deposited  in  a  box  entitled  the  owner  to  take  the  floor  with  a  partner. 
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jellies  of  their  own  conserving.  These 
young  women  and  their  equally  young 
husbands  are  the  product  of  the  high 
schools,  or  perhaps  they  have  been  fellow 
students  in  a  State  university.  With  all 
the  world  before  them  where  to  choose 
and  Providence  their  guide  they  have 
elected  to  attack  life  together  and  they 
go  about  it  joyfully.  Let  no  one  imagine 
that  they  lead  starved  lives  or  lack  social 
diversion.  Do  the  housekeepers  not 
gather  on  one  another's  verandas  every 
summer  afternoon  to  discuss  the  care  of 
infants  or  wars  and  rumors  of  wars;  and 
is  there  not  tennis  when  their  young  lords 
come  home?  On  occasions  of  supreme 
indulgence  the  neighborhood  laundress 
watches  the  baby  while  they  go  some- 
where to  dance  or  to  a  play,  lecture,  or 


V 


It  is  in  summer  that  the  Middle  West- 
ern provinces  most  candidly  present 
themselves,  not  only  because  the  fields 
then  publish  their  richness  but  for  the 
ease  with  which  the  people  may  be  ob- 
served. The  study  of  types  may  then  be 
pursued  along  the  multitudinous  avenues 
in  which  the  "folks"  disport  themselves 
in  search  of  pleasure.  The  smoothing-out 
processes  to  which  schools,  tailors,  dress- 
makers, and  "shine-'em"  parlors  contrib- 
ute add  to  the  perils  of  the  type-hunter. 
Mr.  Howells's  remark  of  twenty  years  ago 
or  more,  that  the  polish  slowly  dims  on 
footgear  as  one  travels  westward,  has 
ceased  to  be  true;  types  once  familiar 
are  so  disguised  or  modified  as  to  be  un- 
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recognizable.     Even  the  Western  county-  over  the  way.     In  the  towns  I  have  in 

seat,  long  rich  in  "character,"  now  flaunts  mind  there  was  always  the  young  man 

the  smartest  apparel  in  its  shop- windows,  who  would  have  had  a  brilliant  career 

and  when  it  reappears  in  Main  Street  but  for  his  passion  for  gambling,  the  ale- 

upon  the  forms  of  the  citizens  one  is  con-  atory  means  of  his  destruction  being  an 

vinced  of  the  local  prosperity  and  good  all-night  poker  game  in  the  back  room  of 

taste.    The  keeper  of  the  livery-stable,  a  his  law-office  opposite   the  court-house, 

stout  gentleman,  who  knows  every  man,  He  may  appropriately  be  grouped  with 


woman,  and  child  in  the  county  and  as- 
pires to  the  shrievalty,  has  bowed  before 
the  all-pervasive  automobile.  He  has 
transformed  his 
stable  into  a 
garage  (with 
a  plate-glass 
"front"  sur- 
rounding the  lat- 
est model)  and 
hides  his  galluses 
(shamelessly  ex- 
posed in  the  day 
of  the  horse) 
under  a  coat  of 
modish  cut,  in 
deference  to  the 
sensibilities  of 
lady  patrons. 
The  country  law- 
yer is  abandon- 
ing the  trailing 
frock  coat,  once 
the  sacred  vest- 
ment of  his  pro- 
fession, having 
found  that  the 
wrinkled  tails 
evoked  unfavor- 
able comment 
from  his  sons 
and    daughters 

when  they  came  home  from  college. 
The  village  drunkard  is  no  longer  pointed 
out  commiseratingly;  local  option  and 
State-wide  prohibition  have  destroyed  his 
usefulness  as  an  awful  example,  and  his 
resourcefulness  is  taxed  to  the  utmost 


Perry's  monument  at  Put-in  Bay. 

This  is  a  huge  Doric  column  of  concrete,  erected  at  Put-in  Bay  in 

memory  of  Commodore  Perry's  victory.    The  cave  used 

by  Perry  as  a  refuge  for  his  men  is  still  to  be  seen. 


the  man  who  had  been  ruined  by  "going 
security"  for  a  friend,  who  was  spoken 
of  pityingly  while  the  beneficiary  of  his 

misplaced  confi- 
dence, having 
gained  affluence, 
was  execrated. 
The  race  is  grow- 
ing better  and 
wiser,  and  by 
one  means  and 
another  these 
types  have  been 
forced  from  the 
stage;  or  per- 
haps more  prop- 
erly it  should  be 
said  that  the 
stage  and  the 
picture-screen 
alone  seem  un- 
aware that  they 
have  passed  into 
oblivion. 

The  town 
band  remains, 
however,  and  it 
is  one  of  the 
mysteries  of  our 
civilization  that 
virtuosi,  capable 
of  performing 
upon  any  instrument,  exist  in  the  small- 
est hamlet  and  meet  every  Saturday  night 
for  practice  in  the  lodge-room  over  the 
grocery.  I  was  both  auditor  and  spec- 
tator of  such  a  rehearsal  one  night  last 
summer,    in   a   small    town   in   Illinois. 


that  he  may  keep  tryst  with  the  skulking    From  the  garage  across  the  street  it  was 


boot-legger. 

Every  town  used  to  have  a  usurer,  a 
merchant  who  was  "  mean  "  (both  of  these 
were  frequently  pillars  in  the  church), 
and  a  dishevelled  photographer  whose  ar- 


possible  to  hear  and  see  the  artists,  and  to 
be  aware  of  the  leader's  zeal  and  his  stern 
critical  attitude  toward  the  performers. 
He  seized  first  the  cornet  and  then  the 
trombone  (Hoosierese,  sliphorn)  to  dem- 


tistic  ability  was  measured  by  the  success  onstrate  the  proper  phrasing  of  a  difficult 

of  his  efforts  to  make  the  baby  laugh.    He  passage.     The  universal  Main  Street  is 

solaced  himself  with  the  flute  or  violin  made  festive  on  summer  nights  by  the 

between  "sittings,"  not  wholly  without  presence  of  the  town's  fairest  daughters, 

reference  to  the  charms  of  the  milliner  clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonder- 


The  old  fort  and  oldest  houses.  Mackinac 

On  the  left  foreground  is  the  oldest  house  in  Mackinac.     The  white  house  with  double  balconies  half-way  down  the  street  on  the  left  is  the 
Astor  House,  formerly  the  old  fur-trading-  post.     The  old  fort  can  be  seen  on  the  hill  in  the  distance. 


ful,  who  know  every  one  and  gossip  dem- 
ocratically with  their  friend  the  white- 
jacketed  young  man  who  lords  it  at  the 
druggist's  soda-fountain.  Such  a  group 
gathered  and  commented  derisively  upon 
the  experiments  of  the  musicians.  That 
the  cornetist  was  in  private  life  an  assis- 
tant to  the  butcher  touched  their  humor; 
the  evocation  of  melody  and  the  purvey- 
ing of  meat  seemed  to  them  irreconcilable. 
In  every  such  town  there  is  a  male  quar- 
tette that  sings  the  old-time  melodies  at 
church  entertainments  and  other  gather- 
ings. These  vocalists  add  to  the  joy  of 
living,  and  I  should  lament  their  pass- 
ing. Their  efforts  are  more  particularly 
pleasing  when,  supplemented  by  guitar 
and  banjo,  they  move  through  verdurous 
streets  thrumming  and  singing  as  they 
go.  Somewhere  a  lattice  opens  guarded- 
ly— how  young  the  world  is ! 

The  adventurous  boy  who,  even  in 
times  of  peace,  was  scornful  of  formal 
education  and  ran  away  to  enlist  in  the 
navy  or  otherwise  sought  to  widen  the 
cramped  horizons  of  home — and  every 
town  has  this  boy — still  reappears  at  in- 
tervals to  report  to  his  parents  and  sub- 
mit to  the  admiration  and  envy  of  his  old 
schoolmates  in  the  Main  Street  bazaars. 
This  type  endures  and  will,  very  likely, 
persist  while  there  are  seas  to  cross  and 
battles  to  be  won.  The  trumpetings  of 
war  stir   the  blood  of  such  youngsters, 


and  last  summer  it  was  my  fortune  to 
know  many  of  them,  who  were  anxious 
to  dare  the  skies  or  play  with  death  in 
the  waters  under  the  earth.  The  West 
has  no  monopoly  of  courage  or  daring, 
but  it  was  reassuring  to  find  that  the 
best  blood  of  the  great  valley  thrilled 
to  the  cry  of  the  bugle.  On  a  railway 
train  I  fell  into  talk  with  a  young  officer 
of  the  national  army.  Finding  that  I 
knew  the  president  of  the  Western  college 
that  he  had  attended  he  sketched  for  me 
a  career  which,  in  view  of  his  twenty-six 
years,  was  almost  incredible.  At  eighteen 
he  had  enlisted  in  the  navy  in  the  hope 
of  seeing  the  world,  but  had  been  assigned 
to  duty  as  a  hospital  orderly.  Newport 
had  been  one  of  his  stations;  there  and 
at  other  places  where  he  had  served  he 
spent  his  spare  hours  in  study.  When  he 
was  discharged  he  signed  papers  on  a 
British  merchant  vessel.  The  ship  was 
short-handed  and  he  was  enrolled  as  an 
able  seaman,  which,  he  said,  was  an  un- 
warranted compliment,  as  he  proved  to 
the  captain's  satisfaction  when  he  was 
sent  to  the  wheel  and  nearly  (as  he  put  it) 
bowled  over  a  lighthouse.  His  voyages 
had  carried  him  to  the  Orient  and  the 
austral  seas.  After  these  wanderings  he 
was  realizing  an  early  ambition  to  go  to 
college  when  the  war-drum  sounded.  He 
had  taken  the  training  at  an  officers'  re- 
serve camp  and  was  on  his  way  to  his 
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first  assignment.  The  town  he  mentioned 
as  his  home  is  hardly  more  than  a  whis- 
tling-point for  locomotives,  and  I  won- 
dered later,  as  I  flashed  through  it,  just 
what  stirring  of  the  spirit  had  made  its 
peace  intolerable  and  sent  him  roaming. 
At  a  club  dinner  I  met  another  man,  born 
not  far  from  the  town  that  produced  my 
sailor-soldier,  who  had  fought  with  the 


regions  always  wears  a  sombrero  and 
lives  upon  the  back  of  a  bronco.  How- 
ever, in  parts  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Il- 
linois where  there  has  been  a  minimum  of 
intermixture  since  the  original  settle- 
ments, one  is  fairly  safe  in  the  choice  of 
types.  I  shall  say  that  in  this  particular 
territory  the  typical  young  woman  is 
brown-haired,  blue  or  brown  of  eye,  of 


Not  once  was  his  aplomb  shaken,  not  even  when  a  stocky  gentleman  fiercely  demanded  a  whole  pie ! — Page  275. 


Canadian  troops  from  the  beginning  of  the 
war  until  discharged  because  of  wounds 
received  on  the  French  front.  His  pock- 
etful of  medals — he  carried  them  boy- 
ishly, like  so  many  marbles,  in  his  trou- 
sers pocket ! — included  the  croix  de  guerre, 
and  he  had  been  decorated  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace  by  King  George.  He  was  a 
wanderer  from  boyhood,  his  father  told 
me,  visiting  every  part  of  the  world  that 
promised  adventure  and,  incidentally, 
was  twice  wounded  in  the  Boer  War. 

The  evolution  of  a  type  is  not,  with 
Mother  Nature,  a  hasty  business,  and  in 
attempting  to  answer  an  inquiry  for  a 
definition  of  the  typical  mid- Western  girl, 
I  am  disposed  to  spare  myself  humiliating 
refutations  by  declaring  that  there  is  no 
such  thing.  In  the  Rocky  Mountain 
States  and  in  California,  we  know,  if  the 
motion-picture  purveyors  may  be  trusted, 
that  the  typical  young  woman  of  those 


medium  height,  with  a  slender,  mobile 
face  that  is  reminiscent  of  Celtic  in- 
fluences. Much  Scotch-Irish  blood 
flowed  into  the  Ohio  valley  in  the  early 
immigration,  and  the  type  survives.  In 
the  streets  and  in  public  gatherings  in 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  the  German 
and  Scandinavian  infusion  is  clearly 
manifest.  On  the  lake  docks  and  in 
lumber  camps  the  big  fellows  of  the  North 
in  their  mackinac  coats  and  close-fitting 
knit  caps  impart  a  heroic  note  to  the 
landscape.  In  January  of  last  year,  hav- 
ing gone  to  St.  Paul  to  witness  the  winter 
carnival,  I  was  struck  by  the  great  num- 
ber of  tall,  fair  men  who,  in  their  gay 
holiday  attire,  satisfied  the  most  exact- 
ing ideal  of  the  children  of  the  vikings. 
They  trod  the  snow  with  kingly  majesty, 
and  to  see  their  performances  on  skis  is 
to  be  persuaded  that  the  sagas  do  not 
exaggerate  the  daring  of  their  ancestors. 
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"  What  was  that  ?  "  said  Olaf,  standing 

On  the  quarter  deck. 
"  Something  heard  I  like  the  stranding 
Of  a  shattered  wreck."    ■ 
Einar  then,  the  arrow  taking 

From  the  loosened  string, 
Answered  "  that  was  Norway  breaking 
From  thy  hand,  O  king !  " 

The  search  for  characteristic  traits  is 
likely  to  be  more  fruitful  of  tangible  re- 
sults than  the  attempt  to  fix  physical 
types,  and  the  Western  girl  who  steps 
from  the  high  schools  to  the  State  uni- 
versities that  so  hospitably  open  their 
doors  to  her  may  not  be  the  type,  but  she 
is  indubitably  a  type,  well  defined.  The 
lore  of  the  ages  has  been  preserved  and 
handed  down  for  her  special  benefit  and 
she  absorbs  and  assimilates  it  with  ease 
and  grace.  Man  is  no  enigma  to  her;  she 
begins  her  analysis  of  the  male  in  high 
school,  and  the  university  offers  a  post- 
graduate course  in  the  species.  Young 
men  are  not  more  serious  over  the  affairs 
of  their  Greek-letter  societies  than  these 
young  women  in  the  management  of  their 
sororities,  which  seem,  after  school-days, 
to  call  for  constant  reunions.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  Western  woman  has  so 
valiantly  fought  for  and  won  recognition 
of  her  rights  as  a  citizen.  A  girl  who  has 
matched  her  wits  against  boys  in  the 
high  school  and  again  in  a  State  universi- 
ty, and  very  likely  has  surpassed  them  in 
scholarship,  must  be  forgiven  for  assum- 
ing that  the  civil  rights  accorded  them 
cannot  fairly  be  withheld  from  her.  The 
many  thousands  of  young  women  who 
have  taken  degrees  in  these  universities 
have  played  havoc  with  the  Victorian 
tradition  of  womanhood.  They  con- 
stitute an  independent,  self-assured  body, 
zealous  in  social  and  civic  service,  and  not 
infrequently  looking  forward  to  careers. 

The  State  university  is  truly  a  well- 
spring  of  democracy;  this  may  not  be 
said  too  emphatically.  There  is  evidence 
of  the  pleasantest  comradeship  between 
men  and  women  students,  and  one  is  im- 
pressed in  classrooms  by  the  prevailing 
good  cheer  and  earnestness.  Mild  flirta- 
tions are  not  regarded  as  detrimental  to 
the  attainment  of  sound  or  even  distin- 
guished scholarship.  The  university's 
social  life  may  be  narrow,  but  it  is  ampler 
than  that  of  the  farm  or  "home  town." 
Against  the  argument  that  these  institu- 
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tions  tend  to  the  promotion  of  provincial 
insularity,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  a 
compensating  benefit  in  the  mingling  of 
students  drawn  largely  from  a  single  com- 
monwealth. A  gentleman  whose  educa- 
tion was  gained  in  one  of  the  older  Eastern 
universities  and  in  Europe  remarked  to 
me  that  as  his  son  expected  to  succeed 
him  in  the  law  he  was  sending  him  to  the 
university  of  his  own  State,  for  the  reason 
that  he  would  meet  there  young  men  whose 
acquaintance  would  later  be  of  material 
assistance  to  him  in  his  profession. 

VI 

The  value  of  the  Great  Lakes  as  a  so- 
cial and  recreational  medium  is  hardly 
less  than  their  importance  as  commercial 
highways.  The  saltless  seas  are  lined 
with  summer  colonies  and  in  all  the  lake 
cities  piers  and  beaches  are  a  boon  to 
the  many  who  seek  relief  from  the  heat 
which  we  of  the  West  always  speak 
of  defensively  as  essential  to  the  perfect- 
ing of  the  corn  that  is  our  pride.  Chi- 
cago's joke  that  it  is  the  best  of  summer 
resorts  is  not  without  some  foundation; 
certainly  one  may  find  there  every  va- 
riety of  amusement  except  salt-water 
bathing.  The  salt's  stimulus  is  not 
missed  apparently  by  the  vast  number  of 
citizens — estimated  at  two  hundred  thou- 
sand daily  during  the  fiercest  heat — who 
disport  themselves  on  the  shore.  The 
new  municipal  pier  is  a  prodigious  struc- 
ture, and  I  know  of  no  place  in  America 
where  the  student  of  mankind  may  more 
profitably  plant  himself  for  an  evening  of 
contemplation. 

What  struck  me  in  a  series  of  obser- 
vations of  the  people  at  play,  extending 
round  the  lakes  from  Chicago  to  Cleve- 
land, was  the  general  good  order  and 
decorum.  At  Detroit  I  was  introduced 
to  two  dancing  pavilions  on  the  riverside, 
where  the  prevailing  sobriety  was  most 
depressing  in  view  of  my  promise  to  the 
illustrator  that  somewhere  in  our  pilgrim- 
age I  should  tax  his  powers  with  scenes  of 
depravity  and  violence.  A  quarter  pur- 
chased a  string  of  six  tickets,  and  one  of 
these  deposited  in  a  box  entitled  the 
owner  to  take  the  floor  with  a  partner. 
As  soon  as  a  dance  and  its  several  encores 
was  over  the  floor  cleared  instantly  and 
one  was  required  to  relinquish  another 
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ticket.  There  and  in  a  similar  dance-hall 
in  a  large  Cleveland  amusement  park 
fully  one-third  of  the  patrons  were  young 
women  who  danced  together  throughout 
the  evening,  and  often  children  tripped 
into  the  picture.  Chaperonage  was  af- 
forded by  vigilant  parents  comfortably 
established  in  the  balcony.  The  Cleve- 
land resort,  accessible  to  any  one  for  a 
small  fee,  interested  me  particularly  be- 
cause the  people  were  so  well  apparelled, 
so  "  good-looking,"  and  the  atmosphere 
was  so  charged  with  the  spirit  of  neigh- 
borliness.  The  favorite  dances  there  were 
the  waltz  (old  style),  the  fox-trot,  and  the 
schottische.  I  confess  that  this  recru- 
descence of  the  schottische  in  Cleveland, 
an  aspiring  city  that  satisfies  so  many 
of  the  cravings  of  the  aspiring  soul — the 
home  of  three-cent  car  fares  and  a  noble 
art  museum — greatly  astonished  me.  But 
for  the  fact  that  warning  of  each  number 
was  flashed  on  the  wall  I  should  not  have 
trusted  my  judgment  that  what  I  beheld 
was,  indeed,  the  schottische.  Frankly  I 
do  not  care  for  the  schottische,  and  it  may 
have  been  that  my  tone  or  manner  be- 
tokened resentment  at  its  revival;  at  any 
rate  a  policeman  whom  I  interviewed  out- 
side the  pavilion  eyed  me  with  suspicion 
when  I  expressed  surprise  that  the  schot- 
tische was  so  frequently  announced. 
When  I  asked  why  the  one-step  was  ig- 
nored utterly  he  replied  contemptuously 
that  no  doubt  I  could  find  places  around 
Cleveland  where  that  kind  of  rough  stuff 
was  permitted  but  "it  don't  go  here  I"  I 
did  not  undertake  to  defend  the  one-step 
to  so  stern  a  moralist,  though  it  was  in 
his  eye  that  he  wished  me  to  do  so  that 
he  might  reproach  me  for  my  worldliness. 
I  do  not  believe  he  meant  to  be  unjust  or 
harsh  or  even  that  he  appraised  me  at 
once  as  a  seeker  of  the  rough  stuff  he  ab- 
horred; I  had  merely  provided  him  with 
an  excuse  for  proclaiming  the  moral 
standards  of  the  city  of  Cleveland,  which 
are  high.  I  made  note  of  the  persistence 
of  the  Puritan  influence  in  the  Western 
Reserve  and  hastily  withdrew  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  trolley. 

Innumerable  small  lakes  lie  within  the 
far-flung  arms  of  the  major  lakes  adding 
variety  and  charm  to  a  broad  landscape, 
and  offering  summer  refuge  to  a  host  of 
vacationists.  Northern  Indiana  is  plen- 
tifully sprinkled  with  lakes  and  ponds; 


in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota 
there  are  thousands  of  them.  I  am  moved 
to  ask — is  a  river  more  companionable 
than  a  lake?  I  had  always  felt  that  a 
river  had  the  best  of  the  argument,  as 
more  neighborly  and  human,  and  I  am 
still  disposed  to  favor  those  streams  of 
Maine  that  are  played  upon  by  the  tides; 
but  an  acquaintance  with  a  great  number 
of  these  inland  saucerfuls  of  blue  water 
has  made  me  their  advocate.  Happy  is 
the  town  that  has  a  lake  for  its  back  yard ! 
The  lakes  of  Minneapolis  (there  are  ten 
within '  the  municipal  limits)  are  the  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  that  city.  They 
seem  to  have  been  planted  just  where 
they  are  for  the  sole  purpose  of  adorning 
it,  and  they  have  been  protected  and  util- 
ized with  rare  prevision  and  judgment. 
To  those  who  would  chum  with  a  river, 
St.  Paul  offers  the  Mississippi,  where  the 
battlements  of  the  University  Club  pro- 
ject over  a  bluff  from  which  the  Father 
of  Waters  may  be  admired  at  leisure,  and 
St.  Paul  will,  if  you  insist,  land  you  in  one 
of  the  most  delightful  of  country  clubs  on 
the  shore  of  White  Bear  Lake.  I  must 
add  that  the  country  club  has  in  the 
Twin  Cities  attained  a  rare  state  of  per- 
fection. That  any  one  should  wing  far 
afield  from  either  town  in  summer  seems 
absurd,  so  blest  are  both  in  opportunities 
for  outdoor  enjoyment. 

Just  how  far  the  wide-spread  passion 
for  knitting  interfered  last  summer  with 
more  vigorous  sports  among  our  young 
women  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  the  loss 
to  links  and  courts  in  the  western  prov- 
inces must  have  been  enormous.  The 
Minikahda  Club  of  Minneapolis  was  illu- 
minated one  day  by  a  girls'  luncheon. 
These  radiant  young  beings  entered  the 
dining-room  knitting — knitting  as  grave- 
ly as  though  they  were  weaving  the  des- 
tinies of  nations — and  maybe  they  were ! 
The  small  confusions  and  perplexities  of 
seating  the  party  of  thirty  were  increased 
by  the  dropping  of  balls  of  yarn — and 
stitches  !  The  round  table  seemed  to  be 
looped  with  yarn,  as  though  the  war  over- 
seas were  tightening  its  cords  about  those 
young  women,  whose  brothers  and  cousins 
and  sweethearts  were  destined  to  the 
battle  line. 

Longfellow  celebrated  in  song  "The 
Four  Lakes  of  Madison,"  which  he  apos- 
trophized   as    " lovely    handmaids."      I 
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treasure  the  memory  of  an  approach 
round  one  of  these  lakes  to  Wisconsin's 
capitol  (one  of  the  few  American  state- 
houses  that  doesn't  look  like  an  appro- 
priation !)  through  a  mist  that  imparted 
to  the  dome  an  enthralling  illusion  of  de- 
tachment from  the  main  body  of  the 
building.  The  first  star  twinkled  above 
it;  perhaps  it  was  Wisconsin's  star  that 
had  wandered  out  of  the  galaxy  to  sym- 
bolize for  an  hour  the  State's  sovereignty ! 

Whatever  one  may  miss  on  piers  and 
in  amusement  parks  in  the  way  of  types 
may  be  sought  with  certainty  on  the 
excursion  steamers  that  ply  the  lakes — 
veritable  arks  in  which  humanity  in 
countless  varieties  may  be  observed.  The 
voyager  is  satisfied  that  the  banana  and 
peanut  and  the  innocuous  "pop"  are  the 
ambrosia  and  nectar  of  our  democracy. 
Before  the  boat  leaves  the  dock  the  deck 
is  littered;  one's  note-book  bristles  with 
memoranda  of  the  untidiness  and  dis- 
order. On  a  craft  plying  the  waters  of 
Erie  I  found  all  the  conditions  of  a  happy 
outing  and  types  that  it  is  always  a  joy 
to  meet.  The  village  "cut-up,"  dash- 
ingly perched  on  the  rail;  the  girl  who  is 
never  so  happy  as  when  organizing  and 
playing  games ;  the  young  man  who  yearns 
to  join  her  group  but  is  prevented  by  un- 
conquerable shyness;  the  child  that,  care- 
fully planted  in  the  most  crowded  and 
inaccessible  part  of  the  deck,  develops  a 
thirst  that  results  in  the  constant  agita- 
tion of  half  the  ship  as  his  needs  are  satis- 
fied. There  is,  inevitably,  a  woman  of 
superior  breeding  who  has  taken  passage 
on  the  boat  by  mistake,  believing  it  to  be 
first-class,  which  it  so  undeniably  is  not; 
and  if  you  wear  a  sympathetic  counte- 
nance she  will  confide  to  you  her  indigna- 
tion. The  crunching  of  the  peanut-shell, 
the  poignant  agony  of  the  child  that  has 
loved  the  banana  not  wisely  but  too  well, 
are  an  affront  to  this  lady.  She  an- 
nounces haughtily  that  she's  sure  the 
boat  is  overcrowded,  which  it  undoubted- 
ly is,  and  that  she  means  to  report  this 
trifling  with  human  life  to  the  authorities. 
That  any  one  should  covet  the  cloistral 
calm  of  a  private  yacht  when  the  plain 
folks  are  so  interesting  and  amusing  is 
only  another  proof  of  the  constant  strug- 
gle of  the  aristocratic  ideal  to  fasten  itself 
upon  our  continent. 

Below  there  was  a  dining-saloon,  but  its 


seclusion  was  not  to  be  preferred  to  an 
assault  upon  a  counter  presided  over  by 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  young  men  I 
have  ever  seen.  He  was  tall  and  of  a 
slenderness,  with  a  wonderful  mane  of 
fair  hair  brushed  straight  back  from  his 
pale  brow.  As  he  tossed  sandwiches  and 
slabs  of  pie  to  the  importunate  he  jerked 
his  hair  into  place  with  a  magnificent 
fling  of  the  head.  In  moments  when  the 
appeals  of  starving  supplicants  became 
insistent,  and  he  was  confused  by  the 
pressure  for  attention,  he  would  rake  his 
hair  with  his  fingers,  and  then,  wholly 
composed,  swing  round  and  resume  the 
filling  of  orders.  The  young  man  from 
the  check-room  went  to  his  assistance,  but 
I  felt  that  he  resented  this  as  an  imperti- 
nence, a  reflection  upon  his  prowess.  He 
needed  no  assistance;  before  that  clamor- 
ous company  he  was  the  pattern  of  ur- 
banity. His  locks  were  his  strength  and 
his  consolation;  not  once  was  his  aplomb 
shaken,  not  even  when  a  stocky  gentle- 
man fiercely  demanded  a  whole  pie ! 

While  Perry's  monument,  a  noble  sea- 
mark at  Put-in  Bay,  is  a  reminder  that 
the  lakes  have  played  their  part  in  Amer- 
ican history,  it  is  at  Mackinac  that  one 
experiences  a  sense  of  antiquity.  The 
white-walled  fort  is  a  link  between  the 
oldest  and  the  newest,  and  the  imagina- 
tion quickens  at  the  thought  of  the  first 
adventurous  white  man  who  ever  braved 
the  uncharted  waters;  while  the  eye  fol- 
lows the  interminable  line  of  ore  barges 
bound  for  the  steel-mills  on  the  southern 
curve  of  Michigan  or  on  the  shores  of 
Erie.  Commerce  in  these  waters  began 
with  the  fur  traders  travelling  in  canoes; 
then  came  sailing  vessels  carrying  supplies 
to  the  new  camps  and  settlements  and  re- 
turning with  lumber  or  produce;  but  to- 
day sails  are  rare  and  the  long  leviathans, 
fascinating  in  their  apparent  unwieldiness 
and  undeniable  ugliness,  are  the  dominant 
medium  of  transportation. 

One  night,  a  few  years  ago,  on  the 
breezy  terrace  of  one  of  the  handsomest 
villas  in  the  lake  region,  I  talked  with  the 
head  of  a  great  industry  whose  products 
are  known  round  the  world.  His  house, 
furnished  with  every  comfort  and  luxury, 
was  gay  with  music  and  the  laughter  of 
young  folk.  Through  the  straits  crawled 
the  ships,  bearing  lumber,  grain,  and  ore, 
signalling  their  passing  in  raucous  blasts 
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to  the  lookout  at  St.  Ignace.     My  host  self  against  a  background  adorned  with 

spoke  with  characteristic  simplicity  and  the  rich  reward  of  his  laborious  years, 

deep  feeling  of  the  poverty  of  his  youth  And  as  he   talked  it  seemed   that   the 

(he  came  to  America  an  immigrant)  and  power  of  the  West,  the  prodigious  ener- 

of  all  that  America  had  meant  to  him.  gies  of  its  forests  and  fields  and  hills,  its 

He  was  near  the  end  of  his  days  and  I  enormous  potentialities  of  opportunity, 

have  thought  often  of  that  evening,  of  his  became  something  concrete  and  tangible, 

seignorial  dignity  and  courtesy,  of  the  that  flowed  in  an  irresistible  tide  through 

portrait  he  so  unconsciously  drew  of  him-  the  heart  of  the  nation. 

[  Mr.  Nicholson's  fourth  article,   "The  Farmer  of  the  Middle  West,"  will  appear  in  the  April  number.] 


A    HYMN 

By  Robert  Grant 

O  spirit  of  creation 

To  whom  our  fathers  prayed, 
Look  down  upon  this  nation 

Whose  sons  go  unafraid 
Across  the  mine-strewn  water 

To  grapple  with  a  foe 
That  makes  relentless  slaughter 

And  agonizes  woe. 

Protect  them,  O  protect  them, 

Our  darlings  blithe  and  brave, 
But  should  some  fate  elect  them 

To  fill  a  soldier's  grave, 
Give  us  the  grace  to  borrow 

The  gladness  they  express 
To  dignify  our  sorrow, 

Redeem  our  loneliness. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  vision 

Enabling  us  to  see 
That  peace  which  brought  derision 

Was  ruin  to  the  free. 
At  last  our  bonds  are  broken, 

At  last  the  drum  beats  roll; 
Ay !  by  this  myriad  token 

Our  country  finds  her  soul. 

For  now  the  heathen  rages, 

And  vaunting  in  his  pride 
Would  blot  Thee  from  his  pages 

To  rule  by  fratricide. 
O  give  them  might  to  slay  him, 

O  give  us  faith  to  win, 
And  utterly  repay  him 

With  knowledge  of  his  sin. 

Our  flag  will  wear  new  glory 

Before  our  boys  return, 
Its  crimson  stripes  be  gory, 

Its  stars  like  planets  burn, 
And  many  will  be  sleeping 

Upon  a  foreign  shore; 
Yet  still  within  thy  keeping, 

Jehovah !    God  of  War. 


A    TRAVELLER    IN    WAR-TIME 

BY    WINSTON    CHURCHILL 

[SECOND   PAPER] 


OR  the  student  of  history 
who  is  able  to  place  himself 
within  the  stream  of  evolu- 
tion the  really  important 
events  of  to-day  are  not 
taking  place  on  the  battle 
lines,  but  behind  them.  The  key-note 
of  the  new  era  has  been  struck  in  Rus- 
sia. And  as  I  wrote  these  words,  after 
the  Italian  retreat,  a  second  revolution 
seemed  imminent.  For  three  years  one 
has  thought  inevitably  of  1789,  and  of 
the  ensuing  world  conflict  out  of  which 
issued  the  beginnings  of  democracy.  His- 
tory does  not  repeat  itself,  yet  evolu- 
tion is  fairly  consistent.  While  our  at- 
tention has  been  focussed  on  the  military 
drama  enacted  before  our  eyes  or  re- 
corded in  the  newspapers,  another  drama, 
unpremeditated  but  of  vastly  greater  sig- 
nificance, is  unfolding  itself  behind  the 
stage.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  world 
were  generals  and  admirals,  statesmen 
and  politicians  so  sensitive  to  or  con- 
cerned about  public  opinion  as  they  are 
to-day. 

From  a  military  point  of  view  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Allies  at  the  present  writing  is 
far  from  reassuring.  Germany  and  her 
associates  have  the  advantage  of  interior 
lines,  of  a  single  dominating  and  pur- 
poseful leadership,  while  our  five  big  na- 
tions, democracies  or  semidemocracies,are 
stretched  in  a  huge  ring  with  precarious 
connections  on  land,  with  the  submarine 
alert  on  the  sea.  Much  of  their  territory 
is  occupied.  They  did  not  seek  the  war; 
they  still  lack  co-ordination  and  leader- 
ship in  waging  it.  In  some  of  these  coun- 
tries, at  least,  politicians  and  statesmen 
are  so  absorbed  by  administrative  duties, 
by  national  rather  than  international 
problems,  by  the  effort  to  sustain  them- 
selves, that  they  have  little  time  for  allied 
strategy.  Governments  rise  and  fall,  fa- 
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miliar  names  and  reputations  are  juggled 
about  like  numbered  balls  in  a  shaker, 
come  to  the  top  to  be  submerged  again  in 
a  new  emeute.  There  are  conferences  and 
conferences  without  end.  Meanwhile  a 
social  ferment  is  at  work,  in  Russia  con- 
spicuously, in  Italy  a  little  less  so,  in  Ger- 
many and  Austria  undoubtedly,  in  France 
and  England,  and  even  in  our  own  coun- 
try— once  of  the  most  radical  in  the  world, 
now  become  the  most  conservative  ! 

What  form  will  the  social  revolution 
take?  Will  it  be  unbridled,  unguided; 
will  it  run  through  a  long  period  of  an- 
archy before  the  fermentation  begun  shall 
have  been  completed,  or  shall  it  be  han- 
dled, in  all  the  nations  concerned,  by 
leaders  who  understand  and  sympathize 
with  the  evolutionary  trend,  who  are  ca- 
pable of  controlling  it,  of  taking  the  neces- 
sary international  steps  of  co-operation  in 
order  that  it  may  become  secure  and  mu- 
tually beneficial  to  all  ?  This  is  an  age  of 
co-operation,  and  in  this  at  least,  if  not 
in  rother  matters,  the  United  States  of 
America  is  in  an  ideal  position  to  assume 
the  leadership. 

To  a  certain  extent,  one  is  not  prepared 
to  say  how  far,  the  military  and  social 
crises  are  interdependent.  And  undoubt- 
edly the  military  problem  rests  on  the 
suppression  of  the  submarine.  If  Ger- 
many continues  to  destroy  shipping  on 
the  seas,  if  we  are  not  able  to  supply  our 
new  armies  and  the  Allied  nations  with 
food  and  other  things,  the  increasing  so- 
cial ferment  will  paralyze  the  military 
operations  of  the  Entente.  The  result 
of  a  German  victory  under  such  circum- 
stances is  impossible  to  predict;  but  the 
chances  are  certainly  not  worth  running. 
In  a  sense,  therefore,  in  a  great  sense,  the 
situation  is  "up"  to  us  in  more  ways  than 
one,  not  only  to  supply  wise  democratic 
leadership  but  to  contribute  material  aid 
and  brains  in  suppressing  the  submarine, 
and  to  build  ships  enough  to  keep  Britain, 
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France,  and  Italy  from  starving.  We  are 
looked  upon  by  all  the  Allies,  and  I  be- 
lieve justly,  as  being  a  disinterested  na- 
tion, free  from  the  age-long  jealousies  of 
Europe.  And  we  can  do  much  in  bring- 
ing together  and  making  more  purposeful 
the  various  elements  represented  by  the 
nations  to  whose  aid  we  have  come. 

I  had  not  intended  in  these  early  papers 
to  comment,  but  to  confine  myself  to  such 
of  my  experiences  abroad  as  might  prove 
interesting  and  somewhat  illuminating. 
So  much  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying. 


II 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  praise  where  praise  is 
due,  and  too  much  cannot  be  said  of  the 
personnel  of  our  naval  service.  It  is 
something  of  which  I  can  speak  from 
intimate  personal  experience.  In  these 
days,  in  that  part  of  London  near  the 
Admiralty,  you  may  chance  to  run  across 
a  tall,  erect,  and  broad-shouldered  man  in 
blue  uniform,  with  three  stars  on  his  col- 
lar, striding  rapidly  along  the  sidewalk, 
and  sometimes,  in  his  haste,  cutting  across 
a  street.  People  smile  at  him — coster- 
mongers,  clerks,  and  shoppers — and  whis- 
per among  themselves,  "  There  goes  the 
American  admiral!"  and  he  invariably 
smiles  back  at  them,  especially  at  the  chil- 
dren. He  is  an  admiral,  every  inch  a  sea- 
man, commanding  a  devoted  loyalty  from 
his  staff  and  from  the  young  men  who  are 
scouring  the  seas  with  our  destroyers.  In 
France  as  well  as  in  England  the  name  of 
Sims  is  a  household  word,  and  if  he  chose 
he  might  be  feted  every  day  of  the  week. 
He  does  not  choose.  He  spends  long 
hours  instead  in  the  quarters  devoted  to 
his  administration  in  Grosvenor  Gardens, 
or  in  travelling  in  France  and  Ireland 
supervising  the  growing  forces  under  his 
command. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  relate  a 
characteristic  story  of  Admiral  Sims, 
whose  career  in  our  service,  whose  notable 
contributions  to  naval  gunnery  are  too 
well  known  to  need  repetition.  Several 
years  ago,  on  a  memorable  trip  to  Eng- 
land, he  was  designated  by  the  admiral  of 
the  fleet  to  be  present  at  a  banquet  given 
our  sailors  in  the  Guildhall.  Of  course 
the  lord  mayor  called  upon  him  for  a 
speech,   but   Commander   Sims   insisted 


that  a  bluejacket  should  make  the  ad- 
dress. "  What,  a  bluejacket ! "  exclaimed 
the  lord  mayor  in  astonishment.  "Do 
bluejackets  make  speeches  in  your  coun- 
try?" "  Certainly  they  do,"  said  Sims. 
"Now  there's  a  fine-looking  man  over 
there,  a  quartermaster  on  my  ship.  Let's 
call  on  him  and  see  what  he  has  to  say." 
The  quartermaster,  duly  summoned,  rose 
with  aplomb  and  delivered  himself  of  a 
speech  that  made  the  hall  ring,  that 
formed  the  subject  of  a  puzzled  and 
amazed  comment  by  the  newspapers  of 
the  British  capital.  Nor  was  it  ever  di- 
vulged that  Commander  Sims  had  fore- 
seen the  occasion  while  still  in  mid-ocean 
and  had  picked  out  at  that  time  the  im- 
pressive quartermaster  to  make  a  reputa- 
tion for  oratory  for  the  enlisted  force. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  add  that  there  were  and  are  other  non- 
commissioned officers  and  enlisted  men 
in  the  service  who  could  have  acquitted 
themselves  equally  well.  One  has  only  to 
attend  some  of  their  theatrical  perform- 
ances to  be  assured  of  it.  But  to  the 
European  mind  our  bluejacket  is  still 
something  of  an  anomaly.  He  is  a  credit 
to  our  public  schools,  a  fruit  of  our  system 
of  universal  education.  And  he  belongs 
to  a  service  in  which  are  reconciled,  para- 
doxically, democracy  and  discipline.  One 
moment  you  may  hear  a  bluejacket  talk- 
ing to  an  officer  as  man  to  man,  and  the 
next  you  will  see  him  salute  and  obey  an 
order  implicitly. 

On  a  wet  and  smoky  night  I  went  from 
the  London  streets  into  the  brightness 
and  warmth  of  that  refuge  for  American 
soldiers  and  sailors,  the  "Eagle  Hut,"  as 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  called.  The  place  was 
full,  as  usual,  but  my  glance  was  at  once 
attracted  by  three  strapping,  intelligent- 
looking  men  in  sailor  blouses  playing  pool 
in  a  corner.  "I  simply  can't  get  used  to 
the  fact  that  people  like  that  are  ordinary 
sailors,"  said  the  lady  in  charge  to  me 
as  we  leaned  against  the  soda-fountain. 
"They're  a  continual  pride  and  delight  to 
us  Americans  here — always  so  willing  to 
help  when  there's  anything  to  be  done, 
and  so  interesting  to  talk  to."  When  I 
suggested  that  her  ideas  of  the  navy  must 
have  been  derived  from  "Pinafore"  she 
laughed.  "  I  can't  imagine  using  a  cat-o'- 
nine-tails  on  them  !"  she  exclaimed — and 
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neither  could  I.  I  heard  many  similar 
comments.  They  are  indubitably  Amer- 
ican, these  sailors,  youngsters  with  the 
stamp  of  our  environment  on  their  fea- 
tures, keen  and  self-reliant.  I  am  not 
speaking  now  only  of  those  who  have  en- 
listed since  the  war,  but  of  those  others, 
largely  from  the  small  towns  and  villages 
of  our  Middle  West,  who  in  the  past  dozen 
years  or  so  have  been  recruited  by  an  in- 
teresting and  scientific  system  which  is 
the  result  of  the  genius  of  our  naval  re- 
cruiting officers.  In  the  files  at  Washing- 
ton may  be  seen,  carefully  tabulated,  the 
several  reasons  for  their  enlisting.  Some 
have  "friends  in  the  service";  others 
wish  to  "perfect  themselves  in  a  trade," 
to  "  complete  their  education"  or  "  see  the 
world"  —  our  adventurous  spirit.  And 
they  are  seeing  it. 

They  are  also  engaged  in  the  most  ex- 
citing and  adventurous  sport — save  one — 
ever  devised  or  developed — that  of  hunt- 
ing down  in  all  weathers  over  the  wide 
spaces  of  the  Atlantic  those  modern  sea- 
monsters  that  prey  upon  the  Allied  ship- 
ping. The  exception  made  is  for  warfare 
in  the  air.  For  the  superdreadnought 
is  reposing  behind  the  nets,  the  battle- 
cruiser  ignominiously  laying  mines;  and 
for  the  present  at  least,  until  some  wiz- 
ard shall  invent  a  more  effective  method 
of  annihilation,  victory  over  Germany  de- 
pends primarily  on  the  airplane  and  the 
destroyer. 

At  three  o'clock  one  morning  I  stood  on 
the  crowded  deck  of  an  Irish  mail-boat 
watching  the  full  moon  riding  over  Holy- 
head Mountain  and  shimmering  on  the 
Irish  Sea.  A  few  hours  later,  in  the  early 
light,  I  saw  the  green  hills  of  Killarney 
against  a  washed  and  clearing  sky,  the 
mud-flats  beside  the  railway  shining  like 
purple  enamel.  All  the  forenoon,  in  the 
train,  I  travelled  through  a  country 
bathed  in  translucent  colors,  a  country  of 
white  sheep  dotted  over  green  pastures, 
of  banked  hedges  and  perfect  trees,  of 
shadowy  blue  hills  in  the  high  distance. 
It  reminded  me  of  nothing  so  much  as  a 
stained-glass  window  depicting  some  de- 
lectable land  of  plenty  and  peace.  And 
it  was  Ireland !  When  at  length  I  ar- 
rived at  the  station  of  the  port  for  which  I 
was  bound,  and  which  the  censor  does  not 
permit  me  to  name,  I  caught  sight  of  the 


figure  of  our  Admiral  on  the  platform;  and 
the  fact  that  I  was  in  Ireland  and  not  in 
Emmanuel's  Land  was  brought  home  to 
me  by  the  jolting  drive  we  took  on  an 
"outside  car,"  the  admiral  perched  pre- 
cariously over  one  wheel  and  I  over  the 
other.  Winding  up  the  hill  by  narrow 
roads,  we  reached  the  gates  of  Admiralty 
House. 

The  house  sits,  as  it  were,  in  the  em- 
peror's seat  of  the  amphitheatre  of  the 
town,  overlooking  the  panorama  of  a  per- 
fect harbor.  A  ring  of  emerald  hills  is 
broken  by  a  little  gap  to  seaward,  and 
in  the  centre  is  a  miniature  emerald  isle. 
The  ships  lying  at  anchor  seemed  like 
children's  boats  in  a  pond.  To  the  right, 
where  a  river  empties  in,  were  scattered 
groups  of  queer,  rakish  craft,  each  with 
four  slanting  pipes  and  a  tiny  flag  floating 
from  her  halyards;  a  flag — as  the  bin- 
oculars revealed — of  crimson  bars  and 
stars  on  a  field  of  blue.  These  were  our 
American  destroyers.  And  in  the  midst 
of  them,  swinging  to  the  tide,  were  the  big 
"mother  ships"  we  have  sent  over  to 
nurse  them  when,  after  many  days  and 
nights  of  hazardous  work  at  sea,  they 
have  brought  their  flock  of  transports 
and  merchantmen  safely  to  port.  This 
"mothering"  by  repair-ships — which  are 
merely  huge  machine-shops  afloat — this 
trick  of  keeping  destroyers  tuned  up  and 
constantly  ready  for  service  has  inspired 
much  favorable  comment  from  our  allies 
in  the  British  service.  It  is  an  instance 
of  our  national  adaptability,  learned  from 
an  experience  on  long  coasts  where  navy- 
yards  are  not  too  handy.  Few  landsmen 
understand  how  delicate  an  instrument 
the  destroyer  is. 

A  service  so  hazardous,  demanding  as  it 
does  such  qualities  as  the  ability  to  make 
instantaneous  decisions  and  powers  of 
mental  and  physical  endurance,  a  service 
so  irresistibly  attractive  to  the  young  and 
adventurous,  produces  a  type  of  officer 
quite  unmistakable.  The  day  I  arrived 
in  London  from  France,  seeking  a  char- 
acteristically English  meal,  I  went  to 
Simpson's  in  the  Strand,  where  I  found 
myself  seated  by  the  side  of  two  very 
junior  officers  of  the  British  navy.  It  ap- 
peared that  they  were  celebrating  what 
was  left  of  a  precious  leave.  At  a  neigh- 
boring table  they  spied  two  of  our  of- 
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ficers,  almost  equally  youthful.  "  Let's 
have  'em  over,"  suggested  one  of  the 
Britishers;  and  they  were  "had"  over: 
he  raised  his  glass.  "Here's  how — as 
you  say  in  America!"  he  exclaimed. 
"You  destroyer  chaps  are  certainly  top 
hole."  And  then  he  added,  with  a  blush: 
"I  say,  I  hope  you  don't  think  I'm  cheek- 
ing you !" 

I  saw  them  afloat,  I  saw  them  coming 
ashore  in  that  Irish  port,  these  young  de- 
stroyer captains,  after  five  wakeful  nights 
at  sea,  weatherbitten,  clear-eyed,  trained 
down  to  the  last  ounce.  One,  with  whom 
I  had  played  golf  on  the  New  England 
hills,  carried  his  clubs  in  his  hand  and  in- 
vited me  to  have  a  game  with  him.  An- 
other, who  apologized  for  not  being 
dressed  at  noon  on  Sunday — he  had  made 
the  harbor  at  three  that  morning ! — was 
taking  his  racquet  out  of  its  case,  prepar- 
ing to  spend  the  afternoon  on  the  hospita- 
ble courts  of  Admiralty  House  with  a  fel- 
low captain  and  two  British  officers.  He 
was  ashamed  of  his  late  rising,  but  when  it 
was  suggested  that  some  sleep  was  neces- 
sary he  explained  that,  on  the  trip  just 
ended,  it  wasn't  only  the  submarines  that 
kept  him  awake.  "When  these  craft  get 
jumping  about  in  a  seaway  you  can't 
sleep  even  if  you  want  to."  He  who  has 
had  experience  with  them  knows  the 
truth  of  this  remark.  Incidentally, 
though  he  did  not  mention  it,  this  young 
captain  was  one  of  three  who  had  been 
recommended  by  the  British  admiral  to 
his  government  for  the  Distinguished  Ser- 
vice Order.  The  captain's  report,  which 
I  read,  is  terse,  and  needs  to  be  visualized. 
There  is  simply  a  statement  of  the  lati- 
tude and  longitude,  the  time  of  day,  the 
fact  that  the  wave  of  a  periscope  was 
sighted  at  1,500  yards  by  the  quarter- 
master first  class  on  duty;  general  quar- 
ters rung,  the  executive  officer  signals 
full  speed  ahead,  the  commanding  officer 
takes  charge  and  manoeuvres  for  position 
— and  then  something  happens  which  the 
censor  may  be  fussy  about  mentioning. 
At  any  rate,  oil  and  other  things  rise  to 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  the  Germans 
are  minus  another  submarine.  The  chief 
machinist's  mate,  however,  comes  in  for 
special  mention.  It  seems  that  he  ig- 
nored the  ladder  and  literally  fell  down 
the  hatch,  dislocating  his  shoulder  but 


getting  the  throttle  wide  open  within  five 
seconds ! 

In  this  town,  facing  the  sea,  is  a  street 
lined  with  quaint  houses  painted  in  yel- 
lows and  browns  and  greens,  and  under 
each  house  the  kind  of  a  shop  that  brings 
back  to  the  middle-aged  delectable  mem- 
ories of  extreme  youth  and  nickels  to 
spend.  Up  and  down  that  street  on  a 
bright  Saturday  afternoon  may  be  seen 
our  Middle-Western  jackies  chumming 
with  the  British  sailors  and  Tommies,  or 
flirting  with  the  Irish  girls,  or  gazing 
through  the  little  panes  of  the  show-win- 
dows, whose  enterprising  proprietors  have 
imported  from  the  States  a  popular  brand 
of  chewing-gum  to  make  them  feel  more 
at  home.  In  one  of  these  shops,  where  I 
went  to  choose  a  picture  post-card,  I 
caught  sight  of  an  artistic  display  of  a 
delicacy  I  had  thought  long  obsolete — 
the  everlasting  gum-drop.  But  when  I 
produced  a  shilling  the  shopkeeper  shook 
his  head.  "Sure,  every  day  the  sail- 
ors are  wanting  to  buy  them  off  me,  but 
it's  for  ornament  I'm  keeping  them,"  he 
said.  "There's  no  more  to  be  had  till  the 
war  will  be  over.  It's  eight  years  they're 
there  now,  and  you  wouldn't  get  a  tooth 
in  them,  sir ! "  So  I  wandered  out  again, 
joined  the  admiral,  and  inspected  the 
Bluejackets'  Club  by  the  water's  edge. 
Nothing  one  sees,  perhaps,  is  so  eloquent 
of  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
life  and  fabric  of  our  navy.  If  you  are  an 
enlisted  man,  here  in  this  commodious 
group  of  buildings  you  can  get  a  good 
shore  meal  and  entertain  your  friends 
among  the  Allies,  you  may  sleep  in  a  real 
bed,  instead  of  a  hammock,  you  may  play 
pool,  or  see  a  moving-picture  show,  or  wit- 
ness a  vaudeville  worthy  of  professionals, 
like  that  recently  given  in  honor  of  the 
visit  of  the  admiral  of  our  Atlantic  fleet. 
A  band  of  thirty  pieces  furnished  the 
music,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  jackies 
one  feature  alone  was  lacking  to  make  the 
entertainment  a  complete  success — the 
new  drop-curtain  had  failed  to  arrive  from 
London.  I  happened  to  be  present  when 
this  curtain  was  first  unrolled,  and  beheld 
spread  out  before  me  a  most  realistic  pres- 
entation of  "little  old  New  York,"  seen 
from  the  North  River,  towering  against 
blue  American  skies.  And  though  I  have 
never  been  overfond  of  New  York,  that 
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curtain  in  that  place  gave  me  a  sensa-  Welsh   tailor.     A  situation   that  should 

tion  !  mollify  the  most  exacting  and  implacable 

Such  is  the  life  of  our  officers  and  sail-  of  our  anti-British  democrats  ! 

ors  in  these  strange  times  that  have  de-  I  listened  to  many  speeches  and  ex- 

scended  upon  us.     Five  days  of  vigilance,  planations  of  the  prejudice  that  existed  in 

of  hardship  and  danger — in  short,  of  war  the  mind  of  the  dyed-in-the-wool  Amer- 

— and  then  three  days  of  relaxation  and  ican  against  England,  and  the  reason  most 

enjoyment  in  clubs,  on  golf-courses  and  frequently  given  was  the  "  school-book " 

tennis-courts,  barring  the   time  it  takes  reason;    our   histories   kept   the   feeling 

to  clean  ship  and  paint.     There  need  be  alive.     Now,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 

no  fear  that  the  war  will  be  neglected.     It  histories  out  of  which  we  were  taught 

is  eminently  safe  to  declare  that  our  ser-  made  what  psychologists  would  call  "ac- 

vice  will  be  true  to  its  traditions.  tion  patterns,"  or  ''complexes,"  in  our 

brains,  just  as  the  school-books  have  made 

HI  similar  complexes  in  the  brains  of  German 

children  and  prepared  them  for  this  war. 

"Dogged  does  it"  ought  to  be  added  to  But,  after  all,  there  was  a  certain  animus 
"  Dieu  et  mon  droit "  and  other  devices  of  behind  the  histories.  Boiled  down,  the 
England.  On  a  day  when  I  was  lunching  sentiment  was  one  against  the  rule  of  a 
with  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  the  dining-  hereditary  aristocracy,  and  our  fore- 
room  at  10  Downing  Street  that  looks  fathers  had  it  long  before  the  separation 
out  over  the  Horse  Guards'  Parade,  the  took  place.  The  Middle- Western  farmer, 
present  premier  of  Britain,  with  a  charac-  as  a  rule,  knows  as  little  about  the  French 
teristic  gesture,  flung  out  his  hand  toward  people  as  he  does  of  the  subjects  of  the 
the  portrait  of  a  young  man  in  the  panel  Ottoman  Empire;  and  yet  he  has  no  prej- 
over  the  mantel.  "Look  at  him,"  he  ex-  udice  against  France,  because  France  is  a 
claimed;  "he  ate  his  meals  and  drank  his  republic.  The  French  are  lovable,  and 
port  in  this  room  during  that  other  great  worthy  of  all  the  sympathy  and  affection 
war  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  never  wor-  we  can  give  them.  But  Britain  is  still 
ried  about  how  it  would  end."  The  por-  nominally  a  monarchy,  and  our  patriot 
trait  was  of  the  younger  Pitt.  And  the  thinks  of  its  people  very  much  as  the  cow- 
remark  was  eloquent  of  the  old  England  boy  used  to  regard  citizens  of  New  York, 
as  well  as  of  the  new.  For  it  is  a  new  They  all  lived  on  Fifth  Avenue.  For  the 
England  one  sees.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  cowboy,  the  residents  of  the  dreary  side 
prime  minister  of  a  transformed  Britain,  streets  simply  did  not  exist.  We  have 
a  Britain  modernized  and  democratized,  been  wont  to  think  of  all  the  British  as 
Like  the  Englishman  who,  when  he  first  aristocrats^  while  they  have  returned  the 
witnessed  a  performance  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  compliment  by  visualizing  all  Americans 
Cabin,"  cried  out,  "How  very  unlike  the  as  plutocrats — despite  the  fact  that  one- 
home  life  of  our  dear  Queen ! "  the  Amer-  tenth  of  our  population  is  said  to  own 
ican  who  lunches  in  Downing  Street  is  in-  nine-tenths  of  all  our  wealth  ! 
clined  to  exclaim:  "How  different  from  But  the  war  will  change  that,  is  already 
Lord  North  and  Palmerston ! "  We  have,  changing  it.  Tout  comprendre  c'est  tout 
I  fear,  been  too  long  accustomed  to  inter-  pardonner.  We  have  been  soaked  in  the 
pret  Britain  in  terms  of  these  two  min-  same  common  law,  literature,  and  tradi- 
isters  and  of  what  they  represented  to  us  tions  of  liberty — or  of  chaos,  as  one  likes. 
of  the  rule  of  a  hereditary  and  haughty  Whether  we  all  be  of  British  origin  or  not, 
aristocracy.  Three  out  of  the  five  men  it  is  the  mind  that  makes  the  true  patriot; 
who"  form  the  war  cabinet  of  the  empire  and  there  is  no  American  so  dead  as  not  to 
are  of  what  would  once  have  been  termed  feel  a  thrill  when  he  first  sets  foot  on 
an  "humble  origin."  One  was,  if  I  am  not  British  soil.  Our  school-teachers  fell  it 
mistaken,  born  in  Nova  Scotia;  General  when  they  began  to  travel  some  twenty 
Smuts,  unofficially  associated  with  this  years  ago,  and  the  thousands  of  our  sol- 
council,  not  many  years  ago  was  in  arms  diers  who  pass  through  on  their  way  to 
against  Britain  in  South  Africa,  and  the  France  are  feeling  it  to-day,  and  writing 
prime  minister  himself  is  the  son  of  a  home  about  it.     Our  soldiers  and  sailors 
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are  being  cared  for  and  entertained  in 
England  just  as  they  would  be  cared  for 
and  entertained  at  home.  .  So  are  their 
officers.  Not  long  ago  one  of  the  fin- 
est town  houses  in  London  was  donated 
by  the  owner  for  an  American  officers' 
club,  the  funds  were  raised  by  contribu- 
tions from  British  officers,  and  the  club 
was  inaugurated  by  the  King  and  Queen 
— and  Admiral  Sims.  Hospitality  and 
good-will  have  gone  much  farther  than 
this.  Any  one  who  knows  London  will 
understand  the  sacredness  of  those  pri- 
vate squares,  surrounded  by  proprietary 
residences,  where  every  tree  and  every 
blade  of  grass  has  been  jealously  guarded 
from  intrusion  for  a  century  or  more. 
And  of  all  these  squares  that  of  St.  James's 
is  perhaps  the  most  exclusive,  and  yet 
it  is  precisely  in  St.  James's  there  is  to  be 
built  the  first  of  those  hotels  designed  pri- 
marily for  the  benefit  of  American  officers, 
where  they  can  get  a  good  room  for  five 
shillings  a  night  and  breakfast  at  a  reason- 
able price.  One  has  only  to  sample  the 
war-time  prices  of  certain  hostelries  to  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  this. 

On  the  first  of  four  unforgetable  days 
during  which  I  was  a  guest  behind  the 
British  lines  in  France  the  officer  who  was 
my  guide  stopped  the  motor  in  the  street 
of  an  old  village,  beside  a  courtyard  sur- 
rounded by  ancient  barns. 

"There  are  some  of  your  Americans," 
he  remarked. 

I  had  recognized  them,  not  by  their  uni- 
forms but  by  their  type.  Despite  their 
costumes,  which  were  negligible,  they 
were  eloquent  of  college  campuses  in 
every  one  of  our  eight  and  forty  States, 
lean,  thin-hipped,  alert.  The  persistent 
rains  had  ceased,  a  dazzling  sunlight  made 
that  beautiful  countryside  as  bright  as  a 
colored  picture  post-card,  but  a  riotous 
cold  gale  was  blowing;  yet  all  wore  cot- 
ton trousers  that  left  their  knees  as  bare 
as  Highlanders'  kilts.  Above  these  some 
had  on  sweaters,  others  brown  khaki 
tunics,  from  which  I  gathered  that  they 
belonged  to  the  officers'  training  corps. 
They  were  drawn  up  on  two  lines  facing 
each  other  with  fixed  bayonets,  a  grim 
look  on  their  faces  that  would  certainly 
have  put  any  Hun  to  flight.  Between 
the  files  stood  an  unmistakable  Kipling 


sergeant  with  a  crimson  face  and  a 
bristling  little  chestnut  mustache,  talking 
like  a  machine  gun. 

"Now,  then,  nofe  too  lidylike  ! — there's 
a  Bosch  in  front  of  you !  Run  'im 
through !     Now,  then ! " 

The  lines  surged  forward,  out  went  the 
bayonets,  first  the  long  thrust  and  then 
the  short,  and  then  a  man's  gun  was 
seized  and  by  a  swift  backward  twist  of 
the  arm  he  was  made  helpless. 

"Do  you  feel  it?"  asked  the  officer,  as 
he  turned  to  me.  I  did.  "  Up  and  down 
your  spine,"  he  added,  and  I  nodded. 
"Those  chaps  will  do,"  he  said.  He  had 
been  through  that  terrible  battle  of  the 
Somme,  and  he  knew.  So  had  the  ser- 
geant. 

Presently  came  a  resting-spell.  One 
of  the  squad  approached  me,  whom  I  rec- 
ognized as  a  young  man  I  had  met  in  the 
Harvard  Union. 

"If  you  write  about  this,"  he  said, 
"just  tell  our  people  that  we're  going  to 
take  that  sergeant  home  with  us  when  the 
war's  over.    He's  too  good  to  lose." 


IV 


It  is  trite  to  observe  that  democracies 
are  organized — if,  indeed,  they  are  organ- 
ized at  all — not  for  war  but  for  peace. 
And  nowhere  is  this  fact  more  apparent 
than  in  Britain.  Even  while  the  war  is 
in  progress  has  that  internal  democratic 
process  of  evolution  been  going  on,  presag- 
ing profound  changes  in  the  social  fabric. 
And  these  changes  must  be  dealt  with  by 
statesmen,  must  be  guided  with  one  hand 
while  the  war  is  being  prosecuted  with  the 
other.  The  task  is  colossal.  In  no  pre- 
vious war  have  the  British  given  more 
striking  proof  of  their  inherent  quality 
of  doggedness.  Greatness,  as  Confucius 
said,  does  not  consist  in  never  falling,  but 
in  rising  every  time  you  fall.  The  British 
speak  with  appalling  frankness  of  their 
blunders.  They  are  fighting,  indeed,  for 
the  privilege  of  making  blunders — since 
out  of  blunders  arise  new  truths  and 
discoveries  not  contemplated  in  German 
philosophy.  When  you  go  across  the 
channel  to  Flanders  and  northeastern 
France  with  the  story  of  that  first  winter 
of  the  war  in  your  mind,  you  ask  yourself 
once  more  how  it  was  possible  for  that 
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heroic  little  army,  with  a  thin  line  and 
no  reserves,  to  balk  the  prepared  Hun 
with  his  overwhelming  preponderance  of 
men  and  artillery.  "They  were  clean 
through  us  three  times,"  said  one  of  the 
few  officers  who  lived  to  tell  the  tale. 
"They  couldn't  believe  we  didn't  have  a 
second  line."  They  saved  the  channel 
ports,  and  meanwhile  at  home,  in  spite  of 
democracy,  a  nation  was  mobilized;  blun- 
ders were  taken  to  heart,  and  to-day  the 
British  front  and  the  supply  system  be- 
hind it  are  the  last  word  of  scientific  mili- 
tary organization.  They  have  said  little 
about  it  all.  They  have  filled  their  com- 
munications with  praises  of  their  colonial 
troops;  and  while  these  deserve  the  high- 
est praise,  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  no 
better  and  no  fitter  soldiers  in  the  world 
to-day  than  those  serving  in  the  purely 
British  regiments.  To-day,  with  am- 
munition and  artillery  practically  un- 
limited, with  troops  in  the  best  of  health 
and  spirits,  the  German  has  been  put  on 
the  defensive.  He  is  losing  his  morale. 
So  far  as  the  British  and  French  armies 
are  concerned,  Germany  is  beaten — if 
that  were  all  there  were  to  the  war.  Un- 
fortunately it  is  not.  There  are  other 
things  to  be  reckoned  with. 

America  must  now  contribute  what 
Britain  and  France,  with  all  their  energies 
and  resources  and  determination,  have 
hitherto  been  unable  to  contribute.  It 
must  not  be  men,  money,  and  material 
alone,  but  some  quality  that  America  has 
had  in  herself  during  her  century  and  a 
half  of  independent  self-realization.  Mr. 
Chesterton,  in  writing  about  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  observes  that  the  real 
case  for  the  colonists  is  that  they  felt  that 
they  could  be  something  which  England 
would  not  help  them  to  be.  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  only  case  for  separation.  What  may 
be  called  the  English  tradition  of  de- 
mocracy, which  we  inherit,  grows  through 
conflicts  and  differences,  through  experi- 
ments and  failures  and  successes,  toward 
an  intellectualized  unity, — experiments 
by  states,  experiments  by  individuals,  a 
widely  spread  development,  and  new  con- 
tributions to  the  whole. 

Democracy  has  arrived  at  the  stage 
when  it  is  ceasing  to  be  national  and 
selfish. 

It  must  be  said  of  England,  in  her  treat- 


ment of  her  colonies  subsequent  to  our 
Revolution,  that  she  took  this  greatest  of 
all  her  national  blunders  to  heart.  As  a 
result,  Canada  and  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  have  sent  their  sons  across  the 
seas  to  fight  for  an  empire  that  refrains 
from  coercion;  while,  thanks  to  the  policy 
of  the  British  Liberals — which  was  the 
expression  of  the  sentiment  of  the  British 
nation — we  have  the  spectacle  to-day, 
fighting  under  the  Union  Jack,  of  a  Botha 
and  a  Smuts. 

And  how  about  Ireland  ?  England  has 
blundered  there,  and  she  admits  it  freely. 
They  exist  in  England  who  cry  out  for  the 
coercion  of  Ireland,  and  who  at  times  have 
almost  had  their  way.  But  to  do  this,  of 
course,  would  be  a  surrender  to  the  Ger- 
man contentions,,  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  German  methods 
against  which  she  is  protesting  with 
all  her  might.  Democracy,  apparently, 
must  blunder  on  until  that  question,  too, 
is  solved. 


V 


Many  of  those  picturesque  features  of 
the  older  England,  that  stir  us  by  their 
beauty  and  by  the  sense  of  stability  and 
permanence  they  have  conveyed,  will  no 
doubt  disappear  or  be  transformed.  I 
am  thinking  of  the  great  estates,  some  of 
which  date  from  Norman  times;  I  am 
thinking  of  the  aristocracy,  which  we 
Americans  repudiated  in  order  to  set  up 
a  plutocracy  instead.  Let  us  hope  that 
what  is  fine  in  it  will  be  preserved,  for 
there  is  much.  By  the  theory  of  the 
British  constitution — that  unwritten  but 
very  real  document — in  return  for  honors, 
emoluments,  and  titles,  the  burden  of 
government  has.  been  thrown  on  a  class. 
Nor  can  it  be  said  that  they  have  been 
untrue  to  their  responsibility.  That  class 
developed  a  tradition  and  held  fast  to  it ; 
and  they  had  a  foreign  policy  that  guided 
England  through  centuries  of  greatness. 
Democracy  too  must  have  a  foreign 
policy,  a  tradition  of  service;  a  trained 
if  not  a  hereditary  group  to  guide  it 
through  troubled  waters.  Even  in  an  in- 
telligent community  there  must  be  lead- 
ership. AndJ  if  the  world  will  no  longer 
tolerate  the  old  theories,  a  tribute  may  at 
least  be  paid  to  those  who  from  convic- 
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tion  upheld  them;  who  ruled,  perhaps  in 
affluence,  yet  were  also  willing  to  toil  and, 
if  need  be,  to  die  for  the  privilege. 

One  Saturday  afternoon,  after  watch- 
ing for  a  while  the  boys  playing  fives 
and  football  and  romping  over  the  green 
lawns  at  Eton,  on  my  way  to  the  head 
master's  rooms  I  paused  in  one  of  the  an- 
cient quads.  My  eye  had  been  caught  by 
a  long  column  of  names  posted  there, 
printed  in  heavy  black  letters.  Etona 
non  immemoral  Every  week  many  new 
names  are  added  to  those  columns.  On 
the  walls  of  the  chapel  and  in  other  quads 
and  passages  may  be  found  tablets  and 
inscriptions  in  memory  of  those  who  have 
died  for  England  and  the  empire  in  by- 
gone wars.  I  am  told  that  the  proportion 
of  Etonians  of  killed  to  wounded  is 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  public 
school — which  is  saying  a  great  deal. 
They  go  back  across  the  channel  and  back 
again  until  their  names  appear  on  the  last 
and  highest  honor  list  of  the  school  and 
nation. 

In  one  of  the  hospitals  I  visited  lay  a 
wounded  giant  who  once  had  been  a 
truckman  in  a  little  town  in  Kent.  In- 
cidentally, in  common  with  his  neighbors, 
he  had  taken  no  interest  in  the  war, 
which  had  seemed  as  remote  to  them  as 
though  they  had  lived  in  North  Dakota. 
One  day  a  Zeppelin  dropped  a  bomb 
on  that  village,  whereupon  all  the  able- 
bodied  males  enlisted  to  a  man,  and  he 
with  them.  A  subaltern  in  his  company 
was  an  Eton  boy.  "We  just  couldn't 
think  of  'im  as  an  orficer,  sir;  in  the  camps 
'e  used  to  play  with  us  like  a  child.  And 
then  we  went  over  there.  And  one  night 
when  we  was  wet  to  the  skin  and  the 
Boschs  was  droppin'  shells  all  around  us 
we  got  the  word.  It  was  him  leaped  up 
on  the  parapet  first  of  all,  shouting  back 
at  us  to  come  on.  He  tumbled  right  back 
in  my  arms,  'e  did,  as  I  was  a  climbin'  up 
after  'im." 

As  you  travel  about  in  these  days  you 
become  conscious,  among  the  people  you 
meet,  of  a  certain  bewilderment.  A 
static  world  and  a  static  order  are  dis- 
solving; and  in  England  that  order  was 
so  static  as  to  make  the  present  spectacle 
the  more  surprising.  Signs  of  the  disin- 
tegration of  the  old  social  strata  were  not 
lacking,  indeed,  in  the  earlier  years  of  the 


twentieth  century,  when  labor  members 
and  north-country  radicals  began  to  in- 
vade parliament;  but  the  cataclysm  of 
this  war  has  accelerated  the  process.  In 
the  muddy  trenches  of  Flanders  and 
France  a  new  comradeship  has  sprung  up 
between  officers  and  Tommies,  while 
time-honored  precedent  has  been  broken 
by  the  necessity  of  giving  thousands  of 
commissions  to  men  of  merit  who  do  not 
belong  to  the  "officer  caste."  At  the 
Haymarket  Theatre  I  saw  a  fashionable 
audience  wildly  applaud  a  play  in  which 
the  local  tailor  becomes  a  major-general 
and  returns  home  to  marry  the  daughter 
of  the  lord  of  the  manor  whose  clothes  he 
used  to  cut  before  the  war. 

"The  age  of  the  great  adventure," 
were  the  words  used  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells 
to  describe  this  epoch  as  we  discussed  it. 
And  a  large  proportion  of  the  descendants 
of  those  who  have  governed  England  for 
centuries  are  apparently  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  this  adventure,  even  though  it 
may  spell  the  end  of  their  exclusive  rule. 
As  significant  of  the  social  mingling  of  ele- 
ments which  in  the  past  never  exchanged 
ideas  or  points  of  view  I  shall  describe  a' 
week-end  party  at  a  large  country  house 
of  Liberal  complexion,  on  the  Thames.  I 
have  reason  to  believe  it  fairly  typical. 
The  owner  of  this  estate  holds  an  impor- 
tant position  in  the  Foreign  Office,  and 
the  hostess  has,  by  her  wit  and  intelligent 
grasp  of  affairs,  made  an  enviable  place 
for  herself.  On  her  right,  at  luncheon  on 
Sunday,  was  a  labor  leader,  the  head  of 
one  of  the  most  powerful  unions  in  Brit- 
ain, and  next  him  sat  a  member  of  one  of 
the  oldest  of  England's  titled  families. 
The  two  were  on  terms  of  Christian 
names.  The  group  included  two  or  three 
women,  a  sculptor  and  an  educator,  an- 
other Foreign  Office  official  who  has  made 
a  reputation  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  and  finally  an  employer  of  labor, 
the  chairman  of  the  biggest  shipbuilding 
company  in  England. 

That  a  company  presenting  such  a 
variety  of  interests  should  have  been 
brought  together  in  the  frescoed  dining- 
room  of  that  particular  house  is  note- 
worthy. The  thing  could  happen  no- 
where save  in  the  England  of  to-day.  At 
first  the  talk  was  general,  ranging  over  a 
number  of  subjects  from  that  of  the  per- 
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sonality  of  certain  politicians  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  and  the  disturbing  prob- 
lem raised  by  the  "conscientious  objec- 
tor"; little  by  little,  however,  the  rest  of 
us  became  silent,  to  listen  to  a  debate 
which  had  begun  between  the  labor  leader 
and  the  ship-builder  on  the  "labor  ques- 
tion." It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  re- 
cord what  they  said.  Needless  to  add 
that  they  did  not  wholly  agree,  but  they 
were  much  nearer  to  agreement  than  one 
would  have  thought  possible.  What  was 
interesting  was  the  open-mindedness  with 
which,  on  both  sides,  the  argument  was 
conducted,  and  the  fact  that  it  could  seri- 
ously take  place  then  and  there.  For  the 
subject  of  it  had  long  been  the  supreme 
problem  in  the  lives  of  both  these  men, 
their  feelings  concerning  it  must  at  times 
have  been  tinged  with  bitterness,  yet  they 
spoke  with  courtesy  and  restraint,  and 
though  each  maintained  his  contentions 
he  was  quick  to  acknowledge  a  point  made 
by  the  other.  As  one  listened  one  was 
led  to  hope  that  a  happier  day  is  perhaps 
at  hand  when  such  things  as  "  complexes  " 
and  convictions  will  disappear. 

The  types  of  these  two  were  in  striking 
contrast.  The  labor  leader  was  stocky, 
chestnut-colored,  vital,  possessing  the 
bulldog  quality  of  the  British  self-made 
man  combined  with  a  natural  wit,  sharp- 
ened in  the  arena,  that  often  started 
the  company  into  appreciative  laughter. 
The  ship-builder,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
one  of  those  spare  and  hard  Englishmen 
whom  no  amount  of  business  cares  will  in- 
duce to  neglect  the  exercise  of  his  body, 
the  obligation  at  all  times  to  keep  "fit"; 
square-rigged,  as  it  were,  with  a  lean  face 
and  a  wide  mustache  accentuating  a 
square  chin.  Occasionally  a  gleam  of  hu- 
mor, a  ray  of  idealism,  lighted  his  prac- 
tical gray  eyes.  Each  of  these  two  had 
managed  rather  marvellously  to  triumph 
over  early  training  by  self-education:  the 
labor  leader,  who  had  had  his  first  lessons 
in  life  from  injustices  and  hard  knocks; 
and  the  ship-builder,  who  had  overcome 
the  handicap  of  the  public-school  tradi- 
tion and  of  Manchester  economics.  If 
the  solution  of  the  British  labor  problem 
rests  with  such  men  as  these  it  will  be 
worked  out.  But  there  inevitably  came 
to  mind  the  rumors  of  the  red  fire  of 
syndicalism    running    under    the    social 


mould,  and  one  speculated  whether  the 
competitive,  capitalistic  system  that  lay 
at  the  base  of  their  argument  might  not 
already  be  doomed  by  the  onward  rush  of 
the  tide ! 

"  Yes,  titles  and  fortunes  must  go,"  re- 
marked our  hostess  with  a  smile  as  she 
rose  from  the  table  and  led  the  way  out  on 
the  sunny,  stone-flagged  terrace.  Below 
us  was  a  wide  parterre  whose  flower-beds, 
laid  out  by  a  celebrated  landscape-gar- 
dener in  the  days  of  the  Stuarts,  were 
filled  with  vegetables.  The  day  was  like 
our  New  England  Indian  summer — 
though  the  trees  were  still  heavy  with 
leaves — and  a  gossamer-blue  veil  of  haze 
stained  the  hills  between  which  the  shin- 
ing river  ran.  If  the  social  revolution,  or 
evolution,  takes  place,  one  wonders  what 
will  become  of  this  long-cherished  beauty. 

I  venture  to  dwell  upon  one  more  ex- 
perience of  that  week-end  party.  The 
Friday  evening  of  my  arrival  I  was  met  at 
the  station,  not  by  a  limousine  with  a 
chauffeur  and  footman,  but  by  a  young 
woman  with  a  taxicab — one  of  the  many 
reminders  that  a  war  is  going  on.  Lon- 
don had  been  reeking  in  a  green-yellow 
fog,  but  here  the  mist  was  white,  and 
through  it  I  caught  glimpses  of  the  sil- 
houettes of  stately  trees  in  a  park,  and 
presently  saw  the  great  house  with  its 
clock-tower  looming  up  before  me.  A 
fire  was  crackling  in  the  hall,  and  before 
it  my  hostess  was  conversing  amusedly 
with  a  well-known  sculptor — a  sculptor 
typical  of  these  renaissance  times,  large, 
full-blooded,  with  vigorous  opinions  on  all 
sorts  of  matters. 

"A  lecturer  is  coming  down  from  Lon- 
don to  talk  to  the  wounded  in  the  amuse- 
ment-hall of  the  hospital,"  our  hostess  in- 
formed us.  "And  you  both  must  come 
and  speak  too." 

The  three  of  us  got  into  the  only  motor 
of  which  the  establishment  now  boasts, 
a  little  runabout  using  a  minimum  of 
"petrol,"  and  she  guided  us  rapidly  by  de- 
vious roads  through  the  fog  until  a  blur  of 
light  proclaimed  the  presence  of  a  build- 
ing, one  of  some  score  or  more  built  on  the 
golf-course  by  the  British  Government. 
I  have  not  space  here  to  describe  that 
hospital,  which  is  one  of  the  best  in  Eng- 
land; but  it  must  be  observed  that  its  ex- 
cellence and  the  happiness  of  its  inmates 
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are  almost  wholly  due  to  the  efforts  of  the 
lady  who  now  conducted  us  across  the 
stage  of  the  amusement-hall,  where  all 
the  convalescents  who  could  walk  or  who 
could  be  rolled  thither  in  chairs  were 
gathered.  The  lecturer  had  not  arrived. 
But  the  lady  of  the  manor  seated  herself 
at  the  speaker's  table,  singling  out  the 
Scotch  wits  in  the  audience — for  whom 
she  was  more  than  a  match — while  the 
sculptor  and  I  looked  on  and  grinned 
and  resisted  her  blandishments  to  make 
speeches.  When  at  last  the  lecturer  came 
he  sat  down  informally  on  the  table  with 
one  foot  hanging  in  the  air  and  grinned, 
too,  at  her  bantering  but  complimentary 
introduction.  It  was  then  I  discovered 
for  the  first  time  that  he  was  one  of  the 
best  educational  experts  of  that  interest- 
ing branch  of  the  British  Government, 
the  Department  of  Reconstruction,  whose 
business  it  is  to  teach  the  convalescents 
the  elements  of  social  and  political  sci- 
ence. This  was  not  to  be  a  lecture,  he 
told  them,  but  a  debate  in  which  every 
man  must  take  a  part.  And  his  first 
startling  question  was  this: 

"Why  should  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  in- 
stead of  getting  five  thousand  pounds  a 
year  for  his  services  as  prime  minister,  re- 
ceive any  more  than  a  common  laborer  ?" 

The  question  was  a  poser.  The  speak- 
er folded  his  hands  and  beamed  down  at 
them;  he  seemed  fairly  to  radiate  benig- 
nity. 

"  Now  we  mustn't  be  afraid  of  him,  just 
because  he  seems  to  be  intelligent,"  de- 
clared our  hostess.  This  sally  was 
greeted  with  spasmodic  laughter.  Her 
eyes  flitted  from  bench  to  bench,  yet  met 
nothing  save  averted  glances.  "Jock! 
Where  are  you,  Jock?  Why  don't  you 
speak  up? — you've  never  been  downed 
before." 

More  laughter,  and  craning  of  necks 
for  the  Jocks.  This  appeared  to  be  her 
generic  name  for  the  wits.  But  the  wits 
remained  obdurately  modest.  The  pro- 
longed silence  did  not  seem  in  the  least 
painful  to  the  lecturer,  who  thrust  his 
hand  in  his  pocket  and  continued  to 
beam.  He  had  learned  how  to  wait. 
And  at  last  his  patience  was  rewarded. 
A  middle-aged  soldier  with  a  very  serious 
manner  arose  hesitatingly,  with  encour- 
aging noises  from  his  comrades. 


"It's  not  Mr.  Lloyd  George  I'm  worry- 
ing about,  sir,"  he  said,  "all  I  wants  is 
enough  for  the  missus  and  me.  I  had 
trouble  enough  to  get  that  before  the  war." 

Cries  of  "Hear!  Hear!" 

"  Why  did  you  have  trouble  ?  "  inquired 
the  lecturer  mildly. 

"The  wages  was  too  low." 

"And  why  were  the  wages  too  low?" 

"You've  got  me  there.  I  hadn't 
thought." 

"  But  isn't  it  your  business  as  a  voter  to 
think?"  asked  the  lecturer.  "That's 
why  the  government  is  sending  me  here, 
to  start  you  to  thinking,  to  remind  you 
that  it  is  you  soldiers  who  will  have  to 
take  charge  of  this  country  and  run  it 
after  the  war  is  over.  And  you  won't  be 
able  to  do  that  unless  you  think,  and 
think  straight." 

"We've  never  been  taught  to  think," 
was  the  illuminating  reply. 

"And  if  we  do  think  we've  never  been 
educated  to  express  ourselves,  same  as 
you ! "  shouted  another  man,  in  whom  ex- 
citement had  overcome  timidity. 

"I'm  here  to  help  you  educate  your- 
selves," said  the  lecturer.  "But  first 
let's  hear  any  ideas  you  may  have  on  the 
question  I  asked  you." 

There  turned  out  to  be  plenty  of  ideas, 
after  all.  An  opinion  was  ventured  that 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  served  the  nation,  not 
for  money  but  from  public  spirit:  a  con- 
servative insisted  that  ability  should  be 
rewarded,  and  rewarded  well ;  whereupon 
ensued  one  of  the  most  enlightening  de- 
bates to  which  I  have  ever  listened — en- 
lightening not  only  in  the  intelligence  re- 
vealed, but  also  as  a  revelation  of  the 
complexes  and  obsessions  that  pervade 
many  of  the  minds  of  those  in  whose 
power  lies  the  ultimate  control  of  democ- 
racies. One,  for  instance,  declared  that 
"if  every  man  went  to  church  proper  of  a 
Sunday  and  minded  his  own  business  the 
country  would  get  along  well  enough." 
He  was  evidently  of  the  opinion  that  there 
was  too  much  thinking  and  not  enough  of 
what  he  would  have  termed  "religion." 
Gradually  that  audience  split  up  into 
liberals  and  conservatives;  and  the  liber- 
als noticeably  were  the  younger  men  who 
had  had  the  advantages  of  better  board 
schools,  who  had  formed  fewer  complexes 
and  had  had  less  time  in  which  to  get 
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them  set.  Of  these,  a  Canadian  made  a 
plea  for  the  American  system  of  univer- 
sal education,  whereupon  a  combative 
"  stand-patter  "  declared  that  every  man 
wasn't  fit  to  be  educated,  that  the  Amer- 
ican plan  only  made  for  discontent. 
"Look  at  them,"  he  exclaimed,  "they're 
never  satisfied  to  stay  in  their  places." 
This  provoked  laughter,  but  it  was  too 
much  for  the  sculptor — and  for  me.  We 
both  broke  our  vows  and  made  speeches  in 
favor  of  equality  of  mental  opportunity, 
while  the  lecturer  looked  on  and  smiled. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  his  salary  were  for- 
gotten. By  some  subtle  art  of  the  chair- 
man the  debate  had  been  guided  to  the 
very  point  where  he  had  from  the  first  in- 
tended to  guide  it — to  the  burning  ques- 
tion of  our  day — education  as  the  true 
foundation  of  democracy  !  Perhaps,  after 
all,  [this  may  be  our  American  contribu- 
tion to  the  world's  advance. 


As  we  walked  homeward  through  the 
fog  I  talked  to  him  of  Professor  Dewey's 
work  and  its  results,  while  he  explained  to 
me  the  methods  of  the  Reconstruction 
Department.  "Out  of  every  audience 
like  that  we  get  a  group  and  form  a 
class,"  he  said.  "They're  always  a  bit 
backward  at  first,  just  as  they  were  to- 
night, but  they  grow  very  keen.  We 
have  a  great  many  classes  already  started, 
and  we  see  to  it  that  they  are  provided 
with  text-books  and  teachers.  Oh,  no, 
it's  not  propaganda,"  he  added,  in 
answer  to  my  query;  "all  we  do  is  to 
try  to  give  them  facts  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  them  able  to  draw  their  own 
conclusions  and  join  any  political  party 
they  choose — just  so  they  join  one  intelli- 
gently." 

I  must  add  that  before  Sunday  was 
over  he  had  organized  his  class  and  ar- 
ranged for  their  future  instruction. 


[  Mr.  Churchill's  third  article  in  April  number.] 
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HEN  an  intoxicated  pro- 
fessional pugilist  one  Sun- 
day broke  up  the  peaceful 
services  of  a  congregation 
by  an  exhibition  of  pro- 
fanity and  inconceivable 
brutality,  it  was  a  question  whether  the 
laymen  present  would  be  able  to  eject  him 
by  force.  Many  were  hurt  in  the  melee; 
but  he  finally  lost  his  wind,  and  a  care- 
fully premeditated  blow  reached  his  solar 
plexus.  In  similar  vein,  all  of  us  have 
been  pondering  the  question  as  to  when 
and  how  the  Teutonic  bully  among  na- 
tions must  succumb  to  the  resentful  ef- 
forts of  those  he  has  insulted,  invaded, 
plundered,  and  murdered.  How  long  will 
his  power  enable  him  to  stay  in  the  un- 


holy struggle  which  he  has  forced  on  the 
world  ? 


To  continue  the  most  destructive  and 
expensive  war  in  all  history  after  it  has 
run  on  well  into  the  fourth  year,  Germany 
must,  as  the  primary  element  in  her  stay- 
ing power,  escape  economic  exhaustion. 
In  other  words,  she  must  be  able  to 
obtain,  chiefly  from  production  within 
her  own  borders,  the  tangible  economic 
goods  ready  for  present  consumption  suf- 
ficient to  feed  and  clothe  her  armies  and 
navies,  to  provide  them  with  supplies  and 
munitions  on  a  colossal  scale,  and  sup- 
posedly enough  to  feed,  clothe,  and  shelter 
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in  warmth  her  civilian  population  on  the 
minimum  basis  of  subsistence.  But  even 
then  she  may  be  willing  to  sacrifice  her 
civilians,  if  necessary,  to  maintain  the 
army.  Except  for  products  which  she 
has  been  able  in  the  past  to  obtain  by 
trade  with  neutrals,  such  as  Switzerland, 
Holland,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  Ger- 
many has  had  to  rely  on  her  own  produc- 
tive power.  The  needs  of  the  army  and 
its  supply  of  munitions  of  course  come 
first;  so  that  the  civilian  population  can 
receive  at  the  best  only  that  portion  of  the 
total  production  not  devoted  to  military 
uses.    Is  that  sufficient? 

From  our  own  experience  in  only  the 
first  stages  of  war  we  know  what  a  very 
large  proportion  of  productive  power 
must  be  diverted  to  military  and  naval 
uses.  Other  needs  cannot  all  be  satisfied 
as  before.  So  great  is  this  diversion  in 
Germany  that  the  demands  of  war  now 
leave  for  civilians  little  more  than  the 
simple  necessities  of  life — and  to  many 
scarcely  these.  As  the  war  demands  in- 
crease, this  residue  out  of  a  diminishing 
total  production  is  steadily  growing  less. 
Since  the  farming  lands  of  Rumania, 
Poland,. and  the  Balkans  have  come  under 
the  control  of  Germany,  it  is  quite'likely 
that  the  supply  of  food  may  be  sufficient 
to  prevent  absolute  starvation;  but,  in 
practice,  prices  of  food  are  so  high  that 
the  poorer  classes  are  really  struggling 
to  get  even  the  minimum  of  subsistence. 
Country  districts,  of  course,  fare  better 
than  the  cities;  and  in  munitions  works 
laborers  receive  higher  wages.  Moreover, 
the  willingness  to  sacrifice  the  herds  in 
view  of  the  possible  early  ending  of  the 
war  has  increased  the  ration  of  meat.  In 
addition,  although  Germany  imported 
foodstuffs  before  the  war  and  paid  for 
them  by  exports  of  finished  goods,  now 
that  most  exports  and  imports  are  cut 
off,  it  has  been  possible  for  her  both  to 
reduce  consumption  and  to  increase  her 
production  of  food.  Therefore,  speaking 
generally,  the  possibility  of  starving  the 
Teutonic  allies,  especially  in  view  of  large 
potential  supplies  from  Russia,  may  be 
dismissed. 

In  the  minimum  of  subsistence,  not 
only  as  a  necessity  for  cooking  and  wash- 
ing but  also  as  affecting  the  matter  of 
clothing  and  warm  shelter,  a  sufficient 


supply  of  coal  is  a  primary  necessity;  and 
yet  that  supply,  especially  in  winter,  has 
become  seriously  insufficient.  In  spite  of 
the  large  coal  areas  of  Germany,  the 
shortage  in  labor,  together  with  the  less- 
ened efficiency  of  the  railways  due  to 
hard  usage  without  proper  repairs,  has 
made  it  impossible  to  mine  and  distrib- 
ute sufficient  coal  to  meet  the  necessary 
wants  of  civilians.  A  year  ago  the  limit 
of  suffering  from  cold  in  Berlin  seemed  to 
have  been  reached;  but  this  winter,  in 
spite  of  thorough  organization,  the  mini- 
mum of  coal  is  not  forthcoming.  Housing 
without  heat  does  not  meet  the  require- 
ments even  for  a  low  level  of  existence, 
especially  since  the  lack  of  wool,  cotton, 
and  leather  makes  new  clothing  and  shoes 
very  difficult  to  obtain.  As  a  conse- 
quence there  is  intense  suffering. 

The  upshot  of  the  whole  matter  as  re- 
gards economic  conditions  is 'this:  the 
needs  of  war  have  practically  taken  over 
all  of  the  excess  of  the  output  of  the  coun- 
try above  the  minimum  necessities  of  the 
people,  taken  as  a  whole.  But,  if  the 
total  productive  power  diminishes,  while 
the  military  wants  increase,  the  civilian 
quota  must  go  still  lower.  With  what  re- 
sult? In  ruthless  war  the  grim  ruling 
classes  of  Germany,  in  order  to  save  the 
absolutist  dynasty,  would  not  hesitate  to 
sacrifice  hecatombs  of  civilians  at  home 
by  cold  and  disease  as  well  as  masses  of 
soldiers  at  the  front  by  shot  and  shell. 
The  economic  staying  power  of  Germany 
is  in  itself  not  exhausted  even  if  the  ci- 
vilians cease  to  obtain  the  minimum  of 
existence.  It  is  a  question  of  the  will  to 
sacrifice.  The  reduction  of  the  means  of 
subsistence  is  of  importance  mainly  as  it 
affects  the  psychological  situation  and 
the  desire  to  get  peace  by  lowering  the 
national  ambitions.  But,  with  Russian 
supplies  at  hand,  economic  exhaustion  be- 
comes more  remote.  The  crippled  con- 
dition of  railway  transportation  and  the 
generally  disorganized  system  of  distri- 
bution of  food  and  supplies  in  Russia 
will  obviously  prevent  Germany  from 
obtaining  generous  aid  from  that  source 
until  German  organization  has  had 
time  to  make  itself  felt.  Nevertheless, 
Germany  may  get  some  immediate  re- 
lief in  Russia  from  her  economic  pres- 
sure, 
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In  an  early  stage  of  the  war,  however, 
it  was  assumed  that  the  expenses  of  this 
phenomenal  struggle  were  so  colossal  that 
funds  could  not  be  found  in  amount  suf- 
ficient to  meet  them,  and  that  financial 
exhaustion  would  soon  put  an  end  to  the 
fighting.  The  popular  way  of  expressing 
this  view  was  that  there  was  not  enough 
money  in  the  world  to  carry  on  such  a 
war  for  twelve  months.  But,  of  course, 
it  is  not  money  that  is  destroyed  in  war; 
it  is  tangible  goods  in  the  form  of  war 
supplies.  Indeed,  there  is  far  more  money 
outstanding  to-day  than  before  the  war. 
In  Germany,  for  instance,  her  only  circu- 
lation in  1 9 14,  besides  gold  and  silver,, 
was  about  $470,000,000  of  Reichsbank 
notes;  but  now,  while  all  the  gold  has 
been  interned,  the  notes  of  the  Reichs- 
bank and  the  Darlehnkassen  (loan  bu- 
reaus) together  amount  to  more  than 
$4,000,000,000.  Such  an  increase  of  in- 
convertible paper  money  is  an  evidence 
of  weakness  rather  than  of  strength. 
There  is,  indeed,  in  the  matter  of  financial 
exhaustion  something  of  more  importance 
than  the  issue  of  money. 

To  get  the  untold  sums  for  a  war  pro- 
longed beyond  her  expectations,  Germany 
counted  first  of  all — and,  since  the  Rus- 
sian breakdown,  undoubtedly  still  counts 
— on  some  form  of  indemnities  to  be 
levied  on  her  defeated  enemies.  It  is 
safe  to  say,  however,  that  these  have 
been  barred  by  the  course  of  events  in  the 
war.  Hence  her  only  recourse  is  to  tax 
or  borrow.  Having  elected  to  tax  little, 
she  has  relied  mainly  on  loans;  but  these 
funds  must  come  from  internal  resources. 
To  get  purchasing  power  to  pay  for  war 
supplies  Germany  must  obtain  it  from 
the  wealth  of  her  own  subjects.  That  is, 
since  she  is  expected  to  offer  customary 
means  of  payment,  she  must  create 
purchasing  power  in  the  forms  of  money 
or  credit — chiefly  credit;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  these  forms  are 
only  liens  on  the  present  and  future 
wealth  of  the  empire  and  that  they  musl 
inevitably  equal  all  her  vast  expendi- 
tures. Can  Germany  do  this?  Or  has 
she  already  reached  financial  exhaus- 
tion? 

The  amount  of  the  funded  debt  onlv, 


which  is  thus  carried  over  to  the  future, 
is  as  follows: 


Loan 

Date 

Number  of 
Subscribers 

Amount 
Realized 
(Millions) 

First 

Second . .  . 
Third.... 
Fourth . . . 
Fifth 
Sixth ,  . 
Seventh. . 

Sept.,  19 14 
Mar.,  1915 
Sept.,  1915 
Mar.,  1916 
Sept.,  1916 
Mar.,  1917 
Sept.,  1917 

1,177,235 
2,694,063 
3,966,418 
5,279,645 
3,809,976 
3,063,347 

$I,H5 

2,265 
3,025 
2,678 

2,675 
3,280 
3,108 

But  Count  von  Rodern  is  reported  to 
have  said,  in  February,  191 7,  that  Ger- 
many had  already  spent  $25,000,000,000. 
The  imperial  credits  voted  by  July,  191 7, 
have  been  $23,500,000,000.  If  to  the 
funded  debt  given  above  there  be  added 
the  outstanding  imperial  treasury  notes 
and  other  floating  debt,  the  imperial 
debt  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  must  be 
at  least  equal  to  the  credits  voted. 

The  people,  however,  must  carry  other 
burdens.  The  indebtedness  of  the  sev- 
eral German  states  before  the  war  was 
$3,854,000,000,  or  more  than  the  English 
public  debt  at  that  time.  These  debts 
have  been  growing  mightily  during  the 
war  and  must  now  be  well  over  $6,000^- 
000,000.  The  increase  in  the  war  debts 
of  municipalities  also  has  been  startling. 
The  small  town  of  Ohligs,  near  the  Rhine, 
for  instance — of  30,000  people — has  in- 
curred a  war  debt  of  $625,000;  while 
eight  Saxon  cities  at  the  end  of  191 6  had 
expanded  their  debt  by  $64,000,000. 

The  financial  burden  on  the  people  of 
Germany  as  a  whole  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year  of  war  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

Imperial  war  debt $23,500,000,000 

Pre-war  debt 1,200,000,000 

Debts  of  states  (estimated) 6,000,000,000 

Municipal  debts  (estimated) 2,000,000,000 

Total  burden §32,700,000,000 

Annual  charge  at  5  per  cent. . .  1,635,000,000 
Charge,  if  funded  at  3  per  cent  981,000,000 
Imperial  budget  before  the  war       880,000,000 

The  total  debt  is  thus  about  43  per  cent 
of  the  total  wealth  of  the  empire,  which 
was  estimated  by  HelfTerich  before  the 
war  at  $75,000,000,000.  Merely  the  an- 
nual   charge    of    about    $1,000,000,000 
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would  be  much  more  than  the  peace 
budget  of  the  empire.  The  debt  service 
plus  the  ordinary  budget  expenses  would 
in  effect  consume  the  net  annual  income 
of  the  whole  German  people,  which  before 
the  war,  when  foreign  trade  existed  and 
industry  was  unimpaired,  was  placed  by 
Helfferich  at  $2,000,000,000.  The  mean- 
ing of  this  is  plain.  In  order  to  accumu- 
late new  capital  in  the  future,  or  to  reduce 
even  by  a  little  the  enormous  principal 
of  the  war  debt,  the  Germans  must  give 
up  their  old  scale  of  consumption,  and  by 
becoming  even  more  thrifty  than  in  the 
past  try  very  largely  to  increase  the  na- 
tional net  income. 

The  amazing  rise  in  the  annual  interest 
charge  seems  to  have  been  naively  recog- 
nized by  the  fiscal  authorities.  Little  at- 
tention seems  to  have  been  drawn  to  their 
disclosure  of  possible  bankruptcy  in  of- 
fering the  sixth  and  seventh  imperial 
loans,  in  which  a  part  of  the  principal  of 
the  new  loans  is  set  aside  to  cover  the  in- 
terest charge.  It  is  an  ominous  hint  of 
bankruptcy  when  any  establishment  finds 
it  necessary  to  borrow  in  order  to  pay 
interest  charges.  An  industrial  concern 
which  cannot  meet  the  interest  on  its 
bonds  out  of  earnings  is  very  sick.  But 
if  this  is  the  situation  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year  of  the  war,  what  will  it  be  after 
another  year's  expenditure  has  raised  the 
burden  of  debt  well  above  $40,000,- 
000,000  ?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  Germany 
is  anxious  for  peace  ?  In  such  a  situation 
can  it  be  said  that  Germany  has  become 
financially  exhausted? 


Ill 


When  we  think  of  Germany  as  possi- 
bly nearing  bankruptcy  we  are  looking 
through  spectacles  colored  by  our  own 
conceptions  of  property  uses.  We  as- 
sume that  loans  are  voluntary  and  that 
the  individual  is  free  to  do  as  he  pleases 
with  his  own.  In  reality,  Germans  are 
under  a  state  of  martial  law.  Ordinary 
private  property  has  practically  disap- 
peared. As  a  result  the  whole  German 
output  of  goods  has  been  thrown  into  the 
common  pot.  There  is  in  operation  state 
communism  on  a  nation-wide  scale.  A 
despotic  military  power,  in  One  way  or 
another,  can  take  all  .that  there  is.  It 
can  take  first;  and  later  give,  as  a  means 


of  payment,  anything  it  may  will  to  offer. 
It  is  held  to  no  responsibility  for  redemp- 
tion of  its  promises  in  gold.  Having 
placed  her  loans  at  home,  Germany  can 
enforce  her  will  upon  her  own  subjects 
regardless  of  all  property  rights.  As 
contrasted  with  the  outer  world  she  is  in 
much  the  same  situation  as  a  bankrupt 
railroad  which  can  maintain  destructive 
competition  because  it  is  freed  from  the 
duty  of  meeting  its  fixed  charges. 

Loans  are  the  means  by  which  the 
government  goes  through  the  form  of 
taking  over  wealth  and  property.  Pri- 
vate persons,  business  houses,  banks,  cor- 
porations, towns  and  cities  cannot  avoid 
subscribing  to  the  loans  when  offered. 
They  pay  for  the  securities  by  forms  of 
credit  based  on  their  own  possessions.  It 
is  a  conventional  way  of  transferring  their 
own  wealth  to  the  government.  When 
the  war  swallows  this  up,  another  loan 
is  put  out.  So  it  goes  on.  The  enormous 
total  of  war  loans,  together  with  sums 
raised  by  taxation,  thus  roughly  measures 
the  total  amount  of  private  wealth  turned 
over  to  the  state  and  destroyed  without 
return.  The  issue  of  bank-notes,  Darlehn- 
kassenscheine,  treasury  notes,  and  bonds 
are  simply  intermediate  devices — or  a 
gateway  through  which  wealth  passes — 
by  which  private  goods  enter  the  hands 
of  the  government.  These  forms  of  pay- 
ment can  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  But 
when  must  the  process  come  to  an  end? 

The  only  limit  to  these  credits  and  the 
continuance  of  borrowing  is  the  industrial 
capacity  of  German  subjects  to  turn  out 
goods  as  needed  ready  for  present  con- 
sumption. When  the  stock  of  present 
goods  fails  to  come  forward,  the  object 
of  borrowing  disappears.  Only  then  has 
financial  exhaustion  come — on  the  heels, 
and  as  a  consequence,  of  economic  ex- 
haustion. The  possibility  of  borrowing 
and  of  obtaining  purchasing  power  over 
goods  depends  on  there  being  goods  to 
buy.  Germany  can  go  on  as  long  as  by 
credit  operations  she  can  transmute  her 
possibilities  of  production  in  future  years 
into  present  means  of  payment.  So  long 
as  she  has  not  used  up  all  her  surplus 
production  above  the  necessities  of  life 
and  can  obtain  the  essentials  for  her 
fighting  men,  she  can  keep  going  in  a 
financial  sense  through  the  operations  of 
credit.     Financial  mobilization  in  Ger- 
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many  is  as  perfect  as  could  be  expected;  logical  will  to  sacrifice.      In  no  other 

all  economic  resources  are  made  the  most  country  has  the  government  such  a  tight 

of;   and  financial  exhaustion,  within  her  grip  on  the  mental  processes  and  opinions 

own  boundaries,   can  come  only  along  of  its  people.    Here  is  her  characteristic 

with  the  underlying  economic  exhaustion,  strength.    There  being  little  private  polit- 

In  the  ordinary  business  sense,  Germany  ical  initiative,   there  is  great  potential 

is  already  insolvent;   she  could  not  liqui-  unity  of  purpose  and  action  in  military 

date  her  obligations  even  now.    But  that  and  diplomatic  policy, 

is  not  the  test  to  be  applied  in  her  case,  We  may  as  well  dismiss  the  fiction  that 

with  her  existing  political  reorganization  the  people  will  not  follow  the  Kaiser, 

and  in  the  present  state  of  war.  For  so  long  a  time  have  they  been  trained 

to  the  support  of  absolutism,  so  long  has 

IV  the  process  of  stamping  out  individual 

thinking  gone  on,  so  long  have  they  been 

It  must  now  be  obvious  that  the  prac-  induced  to  believe  what  they  are  told  by 

tical  and  final  test  of  Germany's  staying  the  ruling  classes,  so  long  have  they  been 

power  is  in  her  man-power.    It  is  a  ques-  taught  that  every  consideration  of  private 

tion  of  having  enough  men  on  the  firing  interest  should  give  way  to  the  demands 

line  to  equal  or  surpass  those  of  the  Allies,  of  a  supreme  state — that  the  materials  for 

in  conjunction  with  guns  and  munitions,  antagonism  and  revolution  are  absent. 

If  complete  economic  and  financial  ex-  If  rebellion  were  tried  the  grim  discipline 

haustion    is    not    present    as    yet — and  of  the  army  can  be  relied  on  by  the  rulers 

even  made  remote  by  a  peace  with  Rus-  to  put  it  down  in  ruthless  slaughter, 

sia — the  end  can  come  only  when  her  ar-  Nevertheless,    long    before    economic, 

mies  are  hereafter  reduced  by  casualties,  financial,  and  military  power  have  been 

By  withdrawing  her  armies  from  the  Rus-  exhausted,  may  not  the  will  to  sacrifice 

sian  front  and  even  recovering  prisoners  have  been  modified?     Before  economic 

of  war  she  has  been  able  considerably  to  exhaustion  approaches  will  not  suffering 

enlarge    her    man-power    in    the    West,  affect  the  common  will?    Lack  of  neces- 

Every  possible  man  has  been  brought  to  saries  makes  a  discontented  proletariat, 

the  colors.    It  is  now  a  test  of  men,  guns,  The  psychology  of   the  bully  must  be 

and  generalship;  but  our  allies  are  in  far  taken  into  account.     The  Germans  are 

better  condition  to  meet  heavy  attacks  not   good   sportsmen.      They   are   poor 

than  two  years  ago.  losers.     Those  who  have  lived  in  Ger- 
many will  recall  that  in  playing  tennis 

V  the   German,   when   the  set  was  going 

against  him,  often  left  the  court  in  high 

In  spite  of  the  facts  as  already  pre-  dudgeon    without    seeing    the    contest 

sented — cold,  stubborn  facts — the  stay-  through  to  the  end.    With  such  a  nature 

ing  forces  of  the  war  are  undoubtedly  it  can  never  be  known  when  it  may  not 

to  be  estimated  by  the  influence  of  them  suddenly  break  down  under  punishment, 

upon  the  psychological  situation.     Can  especially  if  it  sees  no  chance  of  ultimate 

Germany  go  on  to  the  theoretical  end  as  victory. 

presented  above  without  breaking  down  Moreover,  ait  fond,  the  German  masses 

before  that  end  is  reached  ?     In  other  are  essentially  materialistic.    They  hallow 

words,  may  not  psychological  conditions  the  government  because  they  have  been 

become  more  powerful   than  economic,  taught  that  it  created  the  extraordinary 

financial,  or  military  ones?  material  progress  of  the  last  thirty  years. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,   that  The  longer  the  war  goes  on,  however,  the 

the  German  ruling  classes  are  exception-  greater  will  be  the  debt,  and  the  longer 

ally  skilled  in  manipulating  the  German  in  future  years  must  they  be  deprived  of 

mind,  in  coloring  its  prejudices,  stirring  its  the  former  comforts  of  life  by  enforced 

hates,  exciting  its  hopes,  stimulating  its  saving.    Have  they  not  sacrificed  enough  ? 

courage,  and  in  knowing  what  springs  of  There  are  constant  evidences  of  discon- 

action  to  touch  to  make  it  respond  to  its  tent  in  Germany;    but  these  have  been 

policies.    Thus  the  staying  power  of  Ger-  submerged  thus  far  by  military  or  diplo- 

many  largely  depends  Upon  the  psycho-  ma  tic  successes. 
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Moreover,    the    gigantic    debt,    unal-  commercial  progress,  to  say  nothing  of 

leviated  by  indemnities,  the  depreciation  the  hatred  she  is  gathering  against  her  in 

of  the  German  paper  mark  in  Amsterdam  the  countries  with  which  she  would  like 

and  Copenhagen  of  over  fifty  per  cent,  to  trade.    As  much  as  anything  else  this 

have  made  German  bankers  and  financiers  influence  will  urge  her  to  seek  an  early 

dread  the  future.    They  must  have  much  peace,  and  to  make  unsuspected  conces- 

influence  as  time  goes  on.    The  financial  sions.     Since  the  commercial  classes  were 

quite  as  much  as  the  territorial  outcome  as  much  responsible  for  the  war  as  the 

is  to-day  the  thing  for  which  Germany  militarists,  there  is  more  chance  of  peace 

is  fighting  and  manoeuvring.     The  cap-  coming  from   the  selfish  fears  of  those 

tured  territory  now  held  is  undoubtedly  above  than  from  the  rebellious  outbreaks 

to  be  used  to  ameliorate  the  financial  bur-  of  those  below. 

dens  of  the  war.    Without  question  Ger-        But,  after  all,  the  psychological  effect 

many  would  like  to  see  a  way  to  end  the  of  the  frightful  losses  of  life  must  be  most 

war  now  by  which  her  financial  burdens  counted  on  to  affect  the  will  to  sacrifice, 

would  be  reduced.  Already    there    is    a    question    whether 

Without  doubt,  a  passionate  ambition  further  great  offensives  and  new  aggre- 

for  commercial  and  material  success  has  gations  of  debt  are  worth  the  possibility 

been  the  prompting  influence  behind  the  of  better  terms  of  peace  in  another  year 

constant  governmental  support  of  bank-  or  two  than  could  be  obtained  to-day. 

ing  and  industrial  development  for  many  Still,  as  we  all  know,  not  much  reliance 

decades.     As  soon  as   Germany  waxed  can  be  placed  on  the  quality  of  German 

strong  industrially  she  could  enforce  her  humanity.     The  will  to  sacrifice  is  only 

plans  for  expansion  and  conquest.    Only  too  likely  to  be  strengthened  by  appeals 

then  did  the  dream  of  Mitteleuropa  be-  to  the  lower  instincts  of  savagery  and 

come  a  possibility.    The  sting  of  defeat  revenge. 

which  would  be  more  bitter  than  any-        If,    however,    all    these    psychological 

thing  else  would  be  the  forced  relinquish-  considerations  fail  to  have  their  due  ef- 

ment  of  her  economic  and  commercial  feet,  then  there  can  be  but  one  result.    In 

hopes.     Such  a  defeat,  however,  is  in-  the  last  resort  the  staying  power  of  Ger- 

evitably  coming,  even  without  a  military  many  must  be  measured  finally  by  her 

decision  in  the  field,  if  the  war  is  much  man-power.     The  war  must  go  on  until 

longer   continued.     The   burden   of   the  Petain,   and   Haig,   and   Pershing   have 

debt  charge,  increasing  enormously  with  won  an  end  by  attrition.    Sooner  or  later, 

every  year  of  war,  will  act  as  a  steadily  under  constant  hammering,  the  interna- 

lengthening  ball  and  chain  to  retard  her  tional  bully  must  lose  his  wind. 


EXIT 

By  George  T.  Marsh 

As  on  his  life's  last  act  the  curtain  falls, 

Through  fevered  dreams  parade  the  pageant  years. 
Again  he  thrills  to  the  re-echoing  cheers 

Of  those  the  magic  of  his  art  enthralls. 

Now,  the  enchanted  galleries  and  stalls 

He  lures  o'er  hills  of  laughter,  or — when  veers 
His  vagrant  fancy — by  hushed  lanes  of  tears 

To  that  dark  realm  where  sad  Ophelia  calls. 

Then  breathes  he  in  lost  Arden's  leafy  aisles 
The  perfume  faint  of  Rosalind's  blown  hair 

Until,  the  dream  of  all  most  sweet,  he  smiles 
And  climbs  where  roses  cluster  dewy  wet — 
Ere  his  loosed  spirit  wings  the  upper  air — 
To  kiss  th'  impassioned  lips  of  Juliet. 


SOME    NIGHT   VIEWS    OF    NEW   YORK 

EIGHT   PHOTOGRAPHS— MOST   OF   THEM    TAKEN   IN   RAIN   AND   SNOW 

By  J.   B.   Carrington 


The  tower  of  the  Woolworth  Building. 
Looking  through  the  columns  ol  the  Municipal  Building,  the  clock  of  the  old  City  Hall  tower  showing  in  the  foreground. 
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Madison  Square  and  the  Garden  tower  on  a  rainy  night. 

Taken  during  the  week  of  the  six-il.iy  bicycle  race.     The  bare  trees  and  the  two  figures  on  the  bench  emphasize  the  essential 
loneliness  ul  this  square  in  the  heart  of  the  city  on  such  a  night. 


2Q4 


The  City  Hall  and  the  fountain. 

The  dignified  and  simple  lines  ol  this  tine  old  monument  of  our  early  architecture  are  peculiarly  reminiscent  of  an  older  time 

after  dark.     One  can  imagine  the  ghosts  of  the  city  fathers  of  the  past  wandering  about  finding 

reluge  in  the  deep  shadows  cast  by  the  electric  lights. 
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The  Cross  in  the  sky. 

Looking  through  the  Washington  Arch  at  the  tower  of  the  Judson  Memorial  Church.     This  beautiful  arch  leads  two  ways- 
northward  into  the  city's  most  famous  thoroughfare,  Fifth  Avenue;  southward  into  a  reign  of  tenements,  factories,  and 
binall  business  houses.     The  Cross  shines  out  at  night  an  ever-present  symbol  of  hope  to  thousands. 
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The  curve  on  the  Elevated  Railroad  at  noth  Street. 

The  elevated  curves  round  the  upper  end  of  Central  Park,  giving  views  over  the  trees  and  of  the  sihouette  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine.  This  picture  was  made  with  the  wind  blowing  more  than  fifty  miles  an  hour,  the  walks 
running  literally  with  rivers  of  water.  The  louy  lines  of  reflected  lights,  the  black  mass  of  ground,  and  the  curve  of  the  road 
high  above  made  an  especial  appeal  to  one's  sense  of  the  picturesque. 


'00 


One  of  the  watching  lions  at  the  library. 

The  lions  that  guard  the  approach  to  the  library  have  been  the  occasion  of  much  humorous  discussion  among 

sculptors  and  laymen  and  naturalists.     At  night  the  lions,  with  the  help  of  a  little 

imagination,  are  not  without  a  suggestion  of  dignity  and  silent  power. 
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1^2 

M   ^ 

ER  predilection  for  things 
French  came  from  childish 
recollections  of  school-days 
in  Paris  and  a  hasty  re- 
moval thence  by  her  father 
at  the  revolution  of  '48 ;  of 
later  travels  as  a  little  maiden,  by  dili- 
gence, to  Pau  and  the  then  undiscovered 
Pyrenees,  to  a  Montpellier  and  a  Nice  as 
yet  unspoiled.  Unto  her  seventy-eighth 
year,  her  French  accent  had  remained  un- 
ruffled, her  soul  in  love  with  French  gloves 
and  dresses;  and  her  face  had  the  pale, 
lineless,  slightly  aquiline  perfection  of  a 
French  marquise — it  may,  perhaps,  be 
doubted  whether  any  French  marquise 
ever  looked  the  part  so  perfectly. 

How  it  came  about  that  she  had  set- 
tled down  in  a  southern  French  town, 
in  the  summer  of  19 14,  only  her  roving 
spirit  knew.  She  had  been  a  widow  ten 
years,  which  she  had  passed  in  the  quest 
of  perfection;  all  her  life  she  had  been 
haunted  by  that  instinct,  half-smothered 
in  ministering  to  her  husband,  children, 
and  establishments  in  London  and  the 
country.  Now,  in  loneliness  the- intrinsic 
independence  of  her  soul  was  able  to  as- 
sert itself,  and  from  hotel  to  hotel  she 
had  wandered  in  England,  Wales,  Swit- 
zerland, France,  till  now  she  had  found 
what  seemingly  arrested  her.  Was  it  the 
age  of  that  oldest  of  Western  cities,  that 
little  mother  of  Western  civilization, 
which  captured  her  fancy?  Or  did  a 
curious  perversity  turn  her  from  more 
obvious  abodes,  or  was  she  kept  there  by 
the  charm  of  a  certain  church  which  she 
would  enter  every  day  to  steep  herself  in 
mellow  darkness,  the  scent  of  incense,  the 
drone  of  incantations,  and  quiet  commu- 
nion with  a  God  higher  indeed  than  she 
had  been  brought  up  to,  high-church 
though  she  had  always  been?  She  had 
a  pretty  little  apartment,  where  for  very 
little — the  bulk  of  her  small  wealth  was 
habitually  at  the  service  of  others — she 
could  manage  with  one  maid  and  no 
"fuss."  She  had  some 
•      Vol.  LXIII.— 35 
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friends  there,  too.  But  more  probably  it 
was  simply  the  war  which  kept  her  there, 
waiting,  like  so  many  other  people,  for  it 
to  be  over  before  it  seemed  worth  while 
to  move  and  re-establish  herself.  The 
immensity  and  wickedness  of  this  strange 
event  held  her,  as  it  were,  suspended, 
body  and  spirit,  high  up  on  the  hill  which 
had  seen  the  ancient  peoples,  the  Romans, 
Gauls,  Saracens,  and  all,  and  still  looked 
out  toward  the  flat  Camargue.  Here  in 
her  three  rooms,  with  a  little  kitchen,  the 
maid  Augustine,  a  parrot,  and  the  Paris 
Daily  Mail,  she  dwelt  as  it  were  marooned 
by  a  world  eyent  which  seemed  to  stun 
her.  Not  that  she  worried,  exactly. 
The  notion  of  defeat  or  of  real  danger  to 
her  country  and  to  France  never  entered 
her  head.  She  only  grieved  quietly  over 
the  dreadful  things  that  were  being  done, 
and  every  now  and  then  would  glow  with 
admiration  at  the  beautiful  way  the  King 
and  Queen  were  behaving.  It  was  no 
good  to  "fuss,"  and  one  must  make  the 
best  of  things,  just  as  the  "dear  little 
Queen"  was  doing;  for  each  Queen  in 
turn,  and  she  had  seen  three  reign  in  her 
time,  was  always  that  to  her.  Her  an- 
cestors had  been  uprooted  from  their 
lands,  her  pedigree  diverted,  in  the  Stuart 
wars,  and  a  reverence  for  royalty  was 
burned  into  her  blood. 

Quite  early  in  the  business  she  had  be- 
gun to  knit,  moving  her  slim  ringers  not 
too  fast,  gazing  at  the  gray  wool  through 
glasses  specially  rimless  and  invisible, 
perched  on  the  bridge  of  her  firm,  well- 
shaped  nose,  and  now  and  then  speaking 
to  her  parrot.  The  bird  could  say, 
"Scratch  a  poll,  Poll,"  already,  and 
"Hullo!"  those  keys  to  the  English  lan- 
guage. The  maid  Augustine,  having 
completed  some  small  duty,  would  often 
come  and  stand,  her  head  on  one  side, 
gazing  down  with  a  sort  of  inquiring  com- 
passion in  her  wise,  young,  clear-brown 
eyes.  It  seemed  to  one  as  straight  and 
sturdy  as  a  young  tree  both  wonderful 
and  sad  that  madame  should  be  seventy- 
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seven,  and  so  frail — ma  dame  who  had  no 
lines  in  her  face  and  such  beautiful  gray 
hair;  madame  who  had  so  strong  a  will- 
power, too,  and  knitted  such  soft  com- 
forters " pour  nos  braves  chers  poilus." 
And  suddenly  she  would  say:  "Madame 
n'est  pas  fatiguee?  "  And  madame  would 
answer:  "No.  Speak  English,  Augustine 
— Polly  will  pick  up  your  French  !  Come 
here!"  And,  reaching  up  a  pale  hand, 
she  would  set  straight  a  stray  fluff  of  the 
girl's  dark-brown  hair  or  improve  the  set 
of  her  fichu. 

Those  two  got  on  extremely  well,  for 
though  madame  was — oh  !  but  very  par- 
ticular, she  was  always  "  tres  gentille  et 
toujour s  grande  darned  And  that  love  of 
form  so  deep  in  the  French  soul  promoted 
the  girl's  admiration  for  one  whom  she 
could  see  would  in  no  circumstances  lose 
her  dignity.  Besides,  madame  was  full  of 
dainty  household  devices,  and  could  not 
bear  waste;  and  these,  though  exacting, 
were  qualities  which  appealed  to  Augus- 
tine. With  her  French  passion  for  "the 
family"  she  used  to  wonder  how  in  days 
like  these  madame  could  endure  to  be  far 
away  from  her  son  and  daughter  and  the 
grandchildren,  whose  photographs  hung 
on  the  walls ;  and  the  long  letters  her  mis- 
tress was  always  writing  in  a  beautiful, 
fine  hand,  beginning,  "  My  darling  Sybil," 
"My  darling  Reggie,"  and  ending  always 
"Your  devoted  mother,"  seemed  to  a 
warm  and  simple  heart  but  meagre  sub- 
stitutes for  flesh-and-blood  realities.  But 
as  madame  would  inform  her — they  were 
so  busy  doing  things  for  the  dear  soldiers, 
and  working  for  the  war;  they  could  not 
come  to  her — that  would  never  do.  And 
to  go  to  them  would  give  so  much  trouble, 
when  the  railways  were  so  wanted  for  the 
troops;  and  she  had  their  lovely  letters, 
which  she  kept — as  Augustine  observed — 
every  one,  in  a  lavender-scented  sachet, 
and  frequently  took  out  to  read.  An- 
other point  of  sympathy  between  those 
two  was  their  passion  for  military  music 
and  seeing  soldiers  pass.  Augustine's 
brother  and  father  were  at  the  front,  and 
madame 's  dead  brother  had  been  a  soldier 
in  the  Crimean  war — "long  before  you 
were  born,  Augustine,  when  the  French 
and  English  fought  the  Russians:  I  was 
in  France  then,  too,  a  little  girl,  and  we 
lived  at  Nice;  it  was  so  lovely,  you  can't 


think — the  flowers  !  And  my  poor  brother 
was  so  cold  in  the  siege  of  Sebastopol." 
Somehow,  that  time  and  that  war  were 
more  real  to  her  than  this. 

In  December,  when  the  hospitals  were 
already  full,  her  French  friends  first  took 
her  to  the  one  which  they  attended. 
She  went  in,  her  face  very  calm,  with  that 
curious  inward  composure  which  never 
deserted  it,  carrying  in  front  of  her  with 
both  hands  a  black  silk  bag,  wherein  she 
had  concealed  an  astonishing  collection  of 
treasures  for  the  poor  men  !  A  bottle  of 
acidulated  drops,  packets  of  cigarettes, 
two  of  her  own  mufflers,  a  pocket  set  of 
drafts,  some  English  riddles  translated  by 
herself  into  French  (very  curious),  some 
ancient  copies  of  an  illustrated  paper, 
boxes  of  chocolate,  a  ball  of  string  to  make 
"cat's  cradles"  (such  an  amusing  game), 
her  own  packs  of  Patience  cards,  some 
photograph  frames,  post-cards  of  Aries, 
and — most  singular — a  kettle-holder.  At 
the  head  of  each  bed  she  would  sit  down 
and  rummage  in  the  bag,  speaking  in  her 
slow  but  quite  good  French,  to  explain  the 
use  of  the  acidulated  drops,  or  to  give  a 
lesson  in  cat's  cradles.  And  the  poilus 
would  listen  with  their  polite,  ironic  pa- 
tience, and  be  left  smiling,  and  curiously 
fascinated,  as  if  they  had  been  visited 
by  a  creature  from  another  world.  She 
would  move  on  to  other  beds,  quite  un- 
conscious of  the  effect  she  had  produced 
on  them  and  of  their  remarks:  "Cette 
vieille  dame,  comme  elle  est  bonne!"  or 
"Espece  d'ange  aux  cheveux  gris."  "Vange 
anglaise  aux  cheveux  gris"  became  in  fact 
her  name  within  those  walls.  And  the 
habit  of  filling  that  black  silk  bag  and 
going  there  to  distribute  its  contents  soon 
grew  to  be  with  her  a  ruling  passion  which 
neither  weather  nor  her  own  aches  and 
pains,  not  inconsiderable,  must  interfere 
with.  The  things  she  brought  became 
more  marvellous  every  week.  But,  how- 
ever much  she  carried  coals  to  Newcastle, 
or  tobacco  pouches  to  those  who  did  not 
smoke,  or  homeopathic  globules  to  such 
as  crunched  up  the  whole  bottleful  for  the 
sake  of  the  sugar,  as  soon  as  her  back  was 
turned,  no  one  ever  smiled  now  with  any- 
thing but  real  pleasure  at  the  sight  of 
her  calm  and  truly  sweet  smile  and  the 
scent  of  soap  on  her  pale  hands.  "Cher 
fits,  je  croyais  que  ceci  vous  donnerait  un 
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petit  plaisir.  Voyez-vous  comme  c'est  utile, 
n'est  ce  pas?"  Each  newcomer  to  the 
wards  was  warned  by  his  comrades  that 
the  English  angel  with  the  gray  hair  was 
to  be  taken  without  a  smile,  exactly  as  if 
she  were  his  grandmother. 

In  the  walk  to 'the  hospital  Augustine 
would  accompany  her,  carrying  the  bag 
and  perhaps  a  large  peasant's  umbrella  to 
cover  them  both,  for  the  winter  was  hard 
and  snowy  and  carriages  cost  money, 
which  must  now  be  kept  entirely  for  the 
almost  daily  replenishment  of  the  bag 
and  other  calls  of  war.  The  girl,  to  her 
chagrin,  was  always  left  in  a  safe  place, 
for  it  would  never  do  to  take  her  in  and 
put  fancies  into  her  head,  and  perhaps 
excite  the  dear  soldiers  with  a  view  of 
anything  so  taking.  And  when  the  visit 
was  over  they  would  set  forth  home, 
walking  very  slowly  in  the  high,  narrow 
streets,  Augustine  pouting  a  little  and 
shooting  swift  glances  at  anything  in  uni- 
form, and  madame  making  firm  her  lips 
against  a  fatigue  which  sometimes  almost 
overcame  her  before  she  could  get  home 
and  up  the  stairs.  And  the  parrot  would 
greet  them  indiscreetly  with  new  phrases 
— "Keep  smiling!"  and  "Kiss  Augus- 
tine!" which  he  sometimes  varied  with 
"Kiss  a  poll,  Pollf"  or  "Scratch  Augus- 
tine!" to  madame's  regret.  Tea  would 
revive  her  somewhat,  and  then  she  would 
knit,  for  as  time  went  on  and  the  war 
seemed  to  get  farther  and  farther  from 
that  end  which,  in  common  with  so  many, 
she  had  expected  before  now,  it  seemed 
dreadful  not  to  be  always  doing  some- 
thing to  help  the  poor  dear  soldiers;  and 
for  dinner,  to  Augustine's  horror,  she  now 
had  nothing  but  a  little  soup,  or  an  egg 
beaten  up  with  milk  and  brandy.  It 
saved  such  a  lot  of  time  and  expense — 
she  was  sure  people  ate  too  much;  and 
afterward  she  would  read  the  Daily  Mail, 
often  putting  it  down  to  sigh,  and  press 
her  lips  together,  and  think,  "One  must 
look  on  the  bright  side  of  things,"  and 
wonder  a  little  where  it  was.  And  Au- 
gustine, finishing  her  work  in  the  tiny 
kitchen,  would  sigh  too,  and  think  of  red 
trousers  and  peaked  caps,  not  yet  out  of 
date  in  that  Southern  region,  and  of  her 
own  heart  saying  "Kiss  Augustine!" 
and  she  would  peer  out  between  the 
shutters  at  the  stars  sparkling  over  the 


Camargue,  or  look  down  where  the 
ground  fell  away  beyond  an  old,  old  wall 
and  nobody  walked  in  the  winter  night; 
and  muse  on  her  nineteenth  birthday 
coming,  and  sigh  with  the  thought  that 
she  would  be  old  before  any  one  had  loved 
her;  and  of  how  madame  was  looking 
utres  fatiguee." 

Indeed,  madame  was  not  only  looking 
"tres  fatiguee"  in  these  days.  The 
world's  vitality  and  her  own  were  at  full 
January  ebb.  But  to  think  of  oneself 
was  quite  impossible,  of  course;  it  would 
be  all  right  presently,  and  one  must  not 
fuss,  or  mention  in  one's  letters  to  the 
dear  children  that  one  felt  at  all  poorly. 
As  for  a  doctor — that  would  be  sinful 
waste,  and  besides,  what  use  were  they 
except  to  tell  you  what  you  knew  ?  And 
she  was  terribly  vexed  when  Augustine 
found  her  in  a  faint  one  morning,  and  she 
found  Augustine  in  tears,  with  her  hair 
all  over  her  face.  She  rated  the  girl 
soundly  but  feebly  for  making  such  a  fuss 
over  "a  little  thing  like  that,"  and  with 
extremely  trembling  fingers  pushed  the 
brown  hair  back  and  told  her  to  wash  her 
face,  while  the  parrot  said  reflectively: 
"  Scratch  a  poll— Hullo ! "  The  girl  who 
had  seen  her  own  grandmother  die  not 
long  before,  and  remembered  how  "fa- 
tiguee "  she  had  been  during  her  last  days, 
was  really  frightened.  Coming  back 
after  she  had  washed  her  face,  she  found 
her  mistress  writing  on  a  number  of  little 
envelopes  the  same  words:  "En  bonne 
Amitie."  She  looked  up  at  the  girl  stand- 
ing so  ominously  idle,  and  said: 

"Take  this  hundred-franc  note,  Augus- 
tine, and  go  and  get  it  changed  into  single 
francs — the  ironmonger  will  do  it  if  you 
say  it's  for  me.  I  am  going  to  take  a 
rest.  I  shan't  buy  anything  for  the  bag 
for  a  whole  week.  I  shall  just  take  francs 
instead." 

" Oh,  madame  !  You  must  not  go  out: 
vous  etes  trop  fatiguee." 

"  Nonsense  !  How  do  you  suppose  our 
dear  little  Queen  in  England  would  get  on 
with  all  she  has  to  do,  if  she  were  to  give 
in  to  little  things  ?  We  must  none  of  us 
give  up  in  these  days.  Help  me  to  put  on 
my  things;  I  am  going  to  church,  and 
then  I  shall  take  a  long  rest  before  we  go 
to  the  hospital." 

"Oh,    madame!     Must   you   go    to 
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church  ?  It  is  not  your  kind  of  church. 
You  do  not  pray  there,  do  you?" 

"Of  course  I  pray  there.  I  am  very 
fond  of  the  dear  old  church.  God  is  in 
every  church,  Augustine;  you  ought  to 
know  that  at  your  age." 

"But  madame  has  her  own  religion?" 

"Now,  don't  be  silly.  What  does  that 
matter?  Help  me  into  my  cloth  coat — 
not  the  fur — it's  too  heavy — and  then  go 
and  get  that  money  changed." 

"  But  madame  should  see  a  doctor.  If 
madame  faints  again  I  shall  die  with 
fright.  Madame  has  no  color — but  no 
color  at  all;  it  must  be  that  there  is  some- 
thing wrong." 

Madame  rose,  and  taking  the  girl's 
ear  between  thumb  and  finger  pinched  it 
gently. 

"You  are  a  very  silly  girl.  What 
would  our  poor  soldiers  do  if  all  the 
nurses  were  like  you?" 

Reaching  the  church  she  sat  down 
gladly,  turning  her  face  up  toward  her 
favorite  picture,  a  Virgin  standing  with 
her  Baby  in  her  arms.  It  was  only  faintly 
colored  now;  but  there  were  those  who 
said  that  an  Arlesienne  must  have  sat  for 
it.  Why  it  pleased  her  so  she  never  quite 
knew,  unless  it  were  by  its  cool,  un- 
restored  devotion,  and  the  faint  smiling 
in  the  eyes.  Religion  with  her  was  a 
strange  yet  very  real  thing.  Conscious 
that  she  was  not  clever,  she  never  even 
began  to  try  and  understand  what  she 
believed.  Probably  she  believed  nothing 
more  than  that  if  she  tried  to  be  good  she 
would  go  to  God — whatever  and  wher- 
ever God  might  be — some  day  when  she 
was  too  tired  to  live  any  more;  and  rarely 
indeed  did  she  forget  to  try  to  be  good. 
As  she  sat  there  she  thought,  or  perhaps 
prayed,  whichever  it  should  be  called: 
"Let  me  forget  that  I  have  a  body,  and 
remember  all  the  poor  soldiers  who  have 
them." 

It  struck  cold  that  morning  in  the 
church — the  wind  was  bitter  from  the 
northeast;  some  poor  women  in  black 
were  kneeling,  and  four  candles  burned  in 
the  gloom  of  a  side  aisle — thin,  steady 
little  spires  of  gold.  There  was  no  sound 
at  all.  A  smile  came  on  her  lips.  She 
was  forgetting  that  she  had  a  body,  and 
remembering  all  those  young  faces  in  the 
wards,  the  faces  too  of  her  own  children 


far  away,  the  faces  of  all  she  loved.  They 
were  real  and  she  was  not — she  was  noth- 
ing but  the  devotion  she  felt  for  them; 
yes,  for  all  the  poor  souls  on  land  and  sea, 
fighting  and  working  and  dying.  Her 
lips  moved;  she  was  saying  below  her 
breath,  "  I  love  them  all ";  then,  feeling  a 
shiver  run  down  her  spine,  she  com- 
pressed those  lips  and  closed  her  eyes, 
letting  her  mind  alone  murmur  her  chosen 
prayer:  "O  God,  who  makes  the  birds 
sing  and  the  stars  shine  and  gives  us  little 
children,  strengthen  my  heart  so  that  I 
may  forget  my  own  aches  and  wants  and 
think  of  those  of  other  people." 

On  reaching  home  again  she  took  gel- 
seminum,  her  favorite  remedy  against 
that  shivering,  which,  however  hard  she 
tried  to  forget  her  own  body,  would  keep 
coming;  then,  covering  herself  with  her 
fur  coat,  she  lay  down,  closing  her  eyes. 
She  was  seemingly  asleep,  so  that  Augus- 
tine, returning  with  the  hundred  single 
francs,  placed  them  noiselessly  beside  the 
little  pile  of  envelopes,  and  after  looking 
at  the  white,  motionless  face  of  her  mis- 
tress and  shaking  her  own  bonny  head, 
withdrew.  When  she  had  gone,  two 
tears  came  out  of  those  closed  eyes  and 
clung  on  the  pale  cheeks  below.  The 
seeming  sleeper  was  thinking  of  her  chil- 
dren, away  over  there  in  England,  her 
children  and  their  children.  Almost  un- 
bearably she  was  longing  for  a  sight  of 
them,  not  seen  for  so  long  now,  recalling 
each  face,  each  voice,  each  different  way 
they  had  of  saying,  "Mother  darling,"  or 
"Granny,  look  what  I've  got!"  and 
thinking  that  if  only  the  war  would  end 
how  she  would  pack  at  once  and  go  to 
them,  that  is,  if  they  would  not  come  to 
her  for  a  nice  long  holiday  in  this  beau- 
tiful place.  She  thought  of  spring  too, 
and  how  lovely  it  would  be  to  see  the 
trees  come  out  again,  and  almond  blos- 
som against  a  blue  sky.  The  war  seemed 
so  long,  and  winter  too.  But  she  must 
not  complain;  others  had  much  greater 
sorrows  than  she — the  poor  widowed 
women  kneeling  in  the  church;  the  poor 
boys  freezing  in  the  trenches.  God  in  his 
great  mercy  could  not  allow  it  to  last 
much  longer.  It  would  not  be  like  him  ! 
Though  she  felt  that  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  eat,  she  meant  to  force  herself  to 
make  a  good  lunch  so  as  to  be  able  to  go 
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down  as  usual,  and  give  her  little  presents. 
They  would  miss  them  so  if  she  didn't. 
Her  eyes,  opening,  rested  almost  gloat- 
ingly on  the  piles  of  francs  and  envelopes. 
And  she  began  to  think  how  she  could  re- 
duce still  further  her  personal  expendi- 
ture. It  was  so  dreadful  to  spend  any- 
thing on  oneself — an  old  woman  like  her. 
Doctor,  indeed  !  If  Augustine  fussed  any 
more  she  would  send  her  away  and  do  for 
herself !  And  the  parrot,  leaving  his 
cage,  which  he  could  always  do,  perched 
just  behind  her  and  said:  "Hullo  !  Kiss 
me,  too !" 

That  afternoon  in  the  wards  every  one 
noticed  what  a  beautiful  color  she  had. 
"Uange  anglaise  aux  cheveux  gris"  had 
never  been  more  popular.  One  poilu, 
holding  up  his  envelope,  remarked  to  his 
neighbor:  " Elle  verse  des  gouttes  d'  del, 
notry  Hite  gran1  me."  To  them,  grateful 
even  for  those  mysterious  joys  "cat's 
cradles,"  francs  were  the  true  drops  from 
heaven. 

She  had  not  meant  to  give  them  all 
to-day,  but  it  seemed  dreadful,  when  she 
saw  how  pleased  they  were,  to  leave  any 
out,  and  so  the  whole  ninety-seven  had 
their  franc  each.  The  three  over  would 
buy  Augustine  a  little  brooch  to  make  up 
to  the  silly  child  for  her  fright  in  the 
morning.  The  buying  of  this  brooch  took 
a  long  time  at  the  jeweller's  in  the  rue  des 
Romains,  and  she  had  only  just  fixed  on 
an  amethyst  before  feeling  deadly  ill  with 
a  dreadful  pain  through  her  lungs.  She 
went  out  with  her  tiny  package  quickly, 
not  wanting  any  fuss,  and  began  to 
mount  toward  home.  There  were  only 
three  hundred  yards  to  go,  and  with  each 
step  she  said  to  herself:  "Nonsense! 
What  would  the  Queen  think  of  you ! 
Remember  the  poor  soldiers  with  only  one 
leg  !  You  have  got  all  your  legs  !  And 
the  poor  men  who  walk  from  the  battle- 
field with  bullets  through  the  lungs. 
What  is  your  pain  to  theirs  !  Nonsense  ! " 
But  the  pain,  like  none  she  had  ever  felt 
— a  pain  that  seemed  to  have  sharp 
double  edges  like  a  knife,  kept  passing 
through  and  through  her,  her  legs  had  no 
strength  at  all,  and  seemed  to  move  sim- 
ply because  her  will  said:  "If  you  don't, 
I'll  leave  you  behind.  So  there!"  She 
felt  as  if  perspiration  were  flowing  down, 
yet  her  face  was  as  dry  as  a  dead  leaf 


when  she  put  up  her  hand  to  it.  Her 
brain  stammered;  seemed  to  fly  loose; 
came  to  sudden  standstills.  Her  eyes 
searched  painfully  each  gray-shuttered 
window  for  her  own  house,  though  she 
knew  quite  well  that  she  had  not  reached 
it  yet.  From  sheer  pain  she  stood  still,  a 
wry  little  smile  on  her  lips,  thinking  how 
poor  Polly  would  say:  "Keep  smiling!" 
Then  she  moved  on,  holding  out  her 
hand,  whether  because  she  thought  God 
would  put  his  into  it  or  only  to  pull  on 
some  imaginary  rope  to  help  her.  So, 
foot  by  foot,  she  crept  till  she  reached 
her  door.  A  most  peculiar  floating  sen- 
sation had  come  over  her.  The  pain 
ceased,  and  as  if  she  had  passed  through 
no  doors,  mounted  no  stairs — she  was  up 
in  her  room,  lying  on  her  sofa,  with 
strange  images  about  her,  painfully  con- 
scious that  she  was  not  in  proper  con- 
trol of  her  thoughts,  and  that  Augustine 
must  be  thinking  her  ridiculous.  Making 
a  great  effort,  she  said: 

"I  forbid  you  to  send  for  a  doctor, 
Augustine.  I  shall  be  all  right  in  a  day 
or  two,  if  I  eat  plenty  of  francs.  And 
you  must  put  on  this  little  brooch — I 
bought  it  for  you  from  an  angel  in  the 
street.  Put  my  fur  coat  on  Polly — he's 
shivering;  dry  your  mouth,  there's  a  good 
girl.  Tell  my  son  he  mustn't  think  of 
leaving  the  poor  War  Office;  I  shall  come 
and  see  him  after  the  war.  It  will  be 
over  to-morrow,  and  then  we  will  all  go 
and  have  tea  together  in  a  wood.  Granny 
will  come  to  you,  my  darlings." 

And  when  the  terrified  girl  had  rushed 
out  she  thought:  "There  now,  she's  gone 
to  get  God;  and  I  mustn't  disturb  him 
with  all  he  has  to  see  to.  I  shall  get 
up  and  do  for  myself."  When  they 
came  back  with  the  doctor  they  found 
her  half-dressed,  trying  to  feed  a  perch 
with  a  spoon  in  the  empty  cage,  and  say- 
ing, "Kiss  Granny,  Polly.  God  is  com- 
ing; kiss  Granny!"  while  the  parrot  sat 
away  over  on  the  mantelpiece,  with  his 
head  on  one  side,  deeply  interested. 

When  she  had  been  properly  undressed 
and  made  to  lie  down  on  the  sofa,  for  she 
insisted  so  that  she  would  not  go  to  bed 
that  they  dared  not  oppose  her,  the  doc- 
tor made  his  diagnosis.  It  was  double 
pneumonia,  of  that  sudden  sort  which  de- 
clares for  life  or  death  in  forty-eight  hours. 
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At  her  age  a  desperate  case.  Her  children 
must  be  wired  to  at  once.  She  had  sunk 
back,  seemingly  unconscious;  and  Augus- 
tine, approaching  the  drawer  where  she 
knew  the  letters  were  kept,  slipped  out 
the  lavender  sachet  and  gave  it  to  the 
doctor.  When  he  had  left  the  room  to 
extract  the  addresses  and  send  those  tele- 
grams, the  girl  sat  down  by  the  foot  of 
the  couch,  leaning  her  elbows  on  her 
knees  and  her  face  on  her  hands,  staring 
at  that  motionless  form,  while  the  tears 
streamed  down  her  broad  cheeks.  For 
many  minutes  neither  of  them  stirred, 
and  the  only  sound  was  the  restless 
stropping  of  the  parrot's  beak  against  a 
wire  of  his  cage.  Then  her  mistress's  lips 
moved,  and  the  girl  bent  forward.  A 
whispering  came  forth,  caught  and  sus- 
pended by  breathless  pausing: 

"Mind,  Augustine — no  one  is  to  tell 
my  children — I  can't  have  them  disturbed 
— over  a  little  thing — like  this — and  in 
my  purse  you'll  find  another — hundred- 
franc  note.  I  shall  want  some  more 
francs  for  the  day  after  [to-morrow.  Be 
a  good  girl  and  don't  fuss,  and  kiss  poor 
Polly,  and  mind — I  won't  have  a  doctor 
— taking  him  away  from  his  work.  Give 
me  my  gelseminum  and  my  prayer-book. 
And  go  to  bed  just  as  usual — we  must 
all — keep  smiling — like  the  dear  sol- 
diers  "     The  whispering  ceased,  then 

began  again  at  once  in  rapid  delirious  in- 
coherence. And  the  girl  sat  trembling, 
covering  now  her  ears  from  those  uncanny 
sounds,  now  her  eyes  from  the  flush  and 
the  twitching  of  that  face,  usually  so  pale 
and  still.  She  could  not  follow — with  her 
little  English — the  swerving,  intricate 
flights  of  that  old  spirit  mazed  by  fever — 
the  memories  released,  the  longings  dis- 
closed, the  half-uttered  prayers,  the  curi- 
ous little  half-conscious  efforts  to  regain 
form  and  dignity.  She  could  only  pray 
to  the  Virgin.  When  relieved  by  the 
daughter  of  Madame's  French  friend, 
who  spoke  good  English,  she  murmured 
desperately:  "Oh!  mademoiselle,  madame 
est  tres,  tres  fatiguee — la  panvre  tele — -faut- 
il  enlever  les  cheveux?  Rile  fait  ca  tou- 
jours  pour  elle-meme.^  For,  to  the  girl, 
with  her  reverence  lor  the  fastidious  dig- 
nity which  never  left  her  mistress,  it 
seemed  sacrilege  to  divest  her  of  her 
crown  of  fine  gray  hair.     Yet,  when  it 


was  done  and  the  old  face  crowned  only 
by  the  thin  white  hair  of  nature,  there 
was  that  dignity  still  surmounting  the 
wandering  talk  and  the  moaning  from 
her  parched  lips,  which  every  now  and 
then  smiled  and  pouted  in  a  kiss,  as  if 
remembering  the  maxims  of  the  parrot. 
So  the  night  passed,  with  all  that  could 
be  done  for  htr,  whose  most  collected 
phrase,  frequently  uttered  in  the  doctor's 
face,  was:  "Mind,  Augustine,  I  won't 
have  a  doctor — I  can  manage  for  myself 
quite  well."  Once  for  a  few  minutes  her 
spirit  seemed  to  recover  its  coherence, 
and  she  was  heard  to  whisper:  "God  has 
given  me  this  so  that  I  may  know  what 
the  poor  soldiers  suffer.  Oh !  they've  for- 
gotten to  cover  Polly's  cage."  But  high 
fever  soon  passes  from  the  very  old;  and 
early  morning  brought  a  deathlike  ex- 
haustion, with  utter  silence,  save  for  the 
licking  of  the  flames  at  the  olive-wood 
logs,  and  the  sound  as  they  slipped  or 
settled  down,  calcined.  The  firelight 
crept  fantastically  about  the  walls  cov- 
ered with  tapestry  of  French-gray  silk, 
crept  round  the  screen-head  of  the  couch, 
and  betrayed  the  ivory  pallor  of  that 
mask-like  face,  which  covered  now  such 
tenuous  threads  of  life.  Augustine,  who 
had  come  on  guard  when  the  fever  died 
away,  sat  in  the  armchair  before  those 
flames,  trying  hard  to  watch,  but  drop- 
ping off  into  the  healthy  sleep  of  youth. 
And  out  in  the  clear,  hard,  shivering 
Southern  cold,  the  old  clocks  chimed  the 
hours  into  the  winter  dark,  where,  remote 
from  man's  restless  spirit,  the  old  town 
brooded  above  plain  and  river  under  the 
morning  stars.  And  the  girl  dreamed — 
dreamed  of  a  sweetheart  under  the  aca- 
cias by  her  home,  of  his  pinning  their 
white  flowers  into  her  hair;  and  she  woke 
with  a  little  laugh.  Light  was  already 
coming  through  the  shutter  chinks,  the 
fire  was  but  red  embers  and  white  ash. 
She  gathered  it  stealthily  together,  put  on 
fresh  logs,  and  stole  over  to  the  couch. 
Oh !  how  white !  how  still !  Was  her  mis- 
tress dead?  The  icy  clutch  of  that 
thought  jerked  her  hands  up  to  her  full 
breast,  and  a  cry  mounted  in  her  throat. 
The  eyes  opened.  The  white  lips  parted, 
as  if  to  smile;  a  voice  whispered:  "Now, 
don't  be  silly!"  The  girl's  cry  changed 
into  a  little  sob,  and  bending  down  she 
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put  her  lips  to  the  ringed  hand  that  lay 
outside  the  quilt.  The  hand  moved 
faintly  as  if  responding,  the  voice  whis- 
pered: "The  emerald  ring  is  for  you, 
Augustine.  Is  it  morning?  Uncover 
Polly's  cage,  and  open  his  door." 

Madame  spoke  no  more  that  morning. 
A  telegram  had  come.  Her  son  and 
daughter  would  arrive  next  morning 
early.  They  waited  for  a  moment  of 
consciousness  to  tell  her;  but  the  day 
went  by,  and  in  spite  of  oxygen  and 
brandy  it  did  not  come.  She  was  sink- 
ing fast;  her  only  movements  were  a  tiny 
compression  now  and  then  of  the  lips,  a 
half-opening  of  the  eyes,  and  once  a  smile 
when  the  parrot  spoke.  The  rally  came 
at  eight  o'clock.  Mademoiselle  was  sit- 
ting by  the  couch  when  the  voice  came 
fairly  strong:  "Give  my  love  to  my  dear 
soldiers,  and  take  them  their  francs  out 
of  my  purse,  please.  Augustine,  take 
care  of  Polly.  I  want  to  see  if  the  emer- 
ald ring  fits  you.  Take  it  off,  please"; 
and,  when  it  had  been  put  on  the  little 
finger  of  the  sobbing  girl:  "There,  you 
see,  it  does.  That's  very  nice.  Your 
sweetheart  will  like  that  when  you  have 
one.  What  do  you  say,  mademoiselle? 
My  son  and  daughter  are  coming?  All 
that  way?"  The  lips  smiled  a  moment, 
and  then  tears  forced  their  way  into  her 
eyes.  "My  darlings!  How  good  of 
them  !  Oh  !  what  a  cold  journey  they'll 
have !  Get  my  room  ready,  Augustine, 
with  a  good  fire !  What  are  you  crying 
for?  Remember  what  Polly  says:  'Keep 
smiling ! '  Think  how  bad  it  is  for  the 
poor  soldiers  if  we  women  go  crying ! 
The  Queen  never  cries,  and  she  has  ever 
so  much  to  make  her ! " 

No  one  could  tell  whether  she  knew 
that  she  was  dying,  except  perhaps  for 
those  words,  "Take  care  of  Polly,"  and 
the  gift  of  the  ring. 

She  did  not  even  seem  anxious  as  to 
whether  she  would  live  to  see  her  chil- 


dren. Her  smile  moved  mademoiselle  to 
whisper  to  Augustine:  " Elle  a  la  sourire 
divine" 

"Ah!  mademoiselle,  comme  elle  est 
brave,  la  pauvre  dame  !  C'est  qu'elle  pense 
toujours  aux  attires."  And  the  girl's 
tears  dropped  on  the  emerald  ring. 

Night  fell — the  long  night;  would  she 
wake  again?  Both  watched  with  her, 
ready  at  the  faintest  movement  to  admin- 
ister oxygen  and  brandy.  She  was  still 
breathing,  but  very  faintly,  when  at  six 
o'clock  they  heard  the  express  come  in, 
and  presently  the  carriage  stop  before 
the  house.  Mademoiselle  stole  down  to 
let  them  in. 

Still  in  their  travelling  coats  her  son 
and  daughter  knelt  down  beside  the 
couch,  watching  in  the  dim  candle-light 
for  a  sign  and  cherishing  her  cold  hands. 
Daylight  came;  they  put  the  shutters 
back  and  blew  out  the  candles.  Augus- 
tine, huddled  in  the  far  corner,  cried 
gently  to  herself.  Mademoiselle  had 
withdrawn.  The  two  still  knelt,  tears 
running  down  their  cheeks.  The  face  of 
their  mother  was  so  transparent,  so  ex- 
hausted; the  least  little  twitching  of  just- 
opened  lips  showed  that  she  breathed. 
A  tiny  sigh  escaped;  her  eyelids  fluttered. 
The  son,  leaning  forward,  said: 

"Sweetheart,  we're  here." 

The  eyes  opened  then;  something  more 
than  a  simple  human  spirit  seemed  to 
look  through — it  gazed  for  a  long,  long 
minute;  then  the  lips  parted.  They  bent 
to  catch  the  sound. 

"My  darlings — don't  cry;  smile!" 
And  the  eyes  closed  again.  On  her  face 
a  smile  so  touching  that  it  rent  the  heart 
flickered  and  went  out.  Breath  had 
ceased  to  pass  the  faded  lips. 

In  the  long  silence  the  French  girl's 
helpless  sobbing  rose;  the  parrot  stirred 
uneasily  in  his  still-covered  cage.  And 
the  son  and  daughter  knelt,  pressing  their 
faces  hard  against  the  couch. 


PRUSSIAN    FRIGHTFULNESS    AND   THE 

SAVAGE    MIND 

By     Louis     H.     Gray 


ERMANY,  dominated  by 
Prussia,  is  the  slave  of  a 
hybrid  race,  the  bondmaid 
of  a  people  wnich  has 
usurped  not  merely  the 
lands  but  the  very  name  of 
an  alien  folk.  The  theft  has  succeeded 
well,  so  well  that  it  has  been  forgotten  by 
the  world,  and  the  Prussian  boasts  to-day 
that  not  only  is  he  a  German  but  that 
he  is  the  German.  In  a  sense  he  is  right, 
for  he  is  but  seeking  to  repeat  in  the 
present  war  the  ruthlessness  and  the 
mercilessness  which  he  practised  when 
first  the  Germans  gained  the  mastery  of 
the  Prussians;  and  the  world,  honest  in 
the  main  and  wont  to  take  men  to  be 
what  they  claim  to  be,  has  believed  his 
vaunt.  In  a  far  truer  sense  he  is  wrong 
in  his  boast,  and  his  historians  must  in 
their  hearts  know  him  to  be  false  in  it. 
He  is  not  a  German,  he  is  a  hybrid;  and 
through  his  maleficent  sway,  through  his 
strange  mixture  of  tyranny  and  intrigue, 
he  has  so  corrupted  and  perverted  the 
sterling  virtues  of  the  true  Teuton  within 
the  German  Empire  that  for  many  a 
year  the  real  representatives  of  the  an- 
cient Germans,  whom  a  Tacitus  could 
portray  as  models  for  the  decadent  days 
of  Rome,  are  to  be  found  only  without  its 
borders.  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  is  the 
heir  of  the  spiritual  and  moral  legacy  of 
the  Germany  of  olden  days — liberty  and 
fair  play,  justice,  honor,  and  purity; 
German  civilization  has  become  Prus- 
sian and  is  no  longer  German. 

The  war  has  been  ascribed  to  many 
causes,  and  most  of  them  have  indeed 
been  very  real  factors,  both  economically 
and  politically.  But  one  reason  for  the 
conflict  stands  out  above  all  the  rest — 
the  concept  well  termed  Prussianism. 
This  Prussianism  it  is  which  has  given 
this  war  its  distinctive  characteristics. 
Morally  the  war  is  not  remarkable  be- 
cause of  its  vast  scope,  nor  is  it  note- 
worthy because  of  the  racial  elements 
struggling  against  each  other.  The  world 
has  seen  these  things  before  and  has  be- 
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come  the  better  through  them;  in  all 
probability  it  will  see  the  like  again  in 
its  slow  struggle  upward.  Neither  is 
the  war  a  mere  struggle  for  liberty,  dear 
though  this  be.  In  the  last  analysis  we 
fight  against  a  principle  even  more  mon- 
strous than  enslavement,  and  this  is  the 
reason  why,  more  than  in  any  other 
war  that  history  records,  the  moral  force 
of  righteousness  strengthens  our  arms 
against  the  well-nigh  overwhelming  pow- 
ers of  wickedness. 

Like  some  Satanic  sacrament,  the 
thing  against  which  we  battle  has  an  out- 
ward and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  and 
spiritual  evil.  This  sign  is  what  the 
Prussian  terms  "f rightfulness."  He  has 
given  civilization  abundant  examples  of 
what  this  means — murder  of  old  men,  of 
women,  and  of  children;  rape  and  pillage; 
arson  and  sacrilege;  nameless  mutila- 
tions; bombardments  of  defenseless  towns 
and  of  harmless  watering-places;  sinking 
of  passenger-ships  and  of  vessels  which 
carry  the  wounded  or  endeavor  to  aid  the 
unhappy  victims  of  his  own  sin;  poison 
gas  and  liquid  flame;  attempts  to  dissem- 
inate germs  of  disease  among  man  and 
beast;  incitements  to  treason  and  plots 
against  those  whose  bread  and  salt  he 
still  enjoyed — nothing  too  vile  or  too  low 
to  serve  his  purpose. 

Much  of  this  also  the  world  has  seen, 
especially  in  the  Orient,  as  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  ancient  Assyria,  and  even  in 
India  until  it  came  beneath  the  sway  of 
Britain.  But  in  the  Orient  these  horrors 
are  not  part  of  a  deliberate  plan;  with 
the  Prussian  they  are  duly  considered  in 
his  latest  manual  of  war.  Perhaps  we 
may  agree  with  him  when  he  protests 
that  he  is  not  a  " barbarian"  or  (daring 
to  contradict  his  master)  a  "Hun."  A 
study  of  the  life  and  customs  of  bar- 
barians and  of  Huns  will  speedily  and 
surely  acquit  them  of  the  shame  of  being 
ranked  with  him;  his  protest  is,  in  reality, 
an  unwonted  modesty ! 

If,  then,  this  peculiarly  Prussian  con- 
ception of  "  f rightfulness "  is  the  unhal- 
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lowed  characteristic  of  this  war;  if  it  is 
this  which  has  armed  against  him  all  the 
great  peoples  of  the  civilized  world,  and 
alienated  from  him  the  moral  sympathy 
of  all  that  is  best  and  truest  in  the  les- 
ser nations;  if  his  only  followers  are  the. 
unhappy  Austrians — guilty  and  willing 
dupes  of  his  guile;  Hungarians  and  Bul- 
gars — both  in  literal  truth  of  Hunnish 
blood;  and  Turks — what  is  this  " fright- 
fulness"? What  is  its  psychology  and 
its  cause  ?  Why  has  it  become  a  peculiar 
possession  of  the  Prussian,  and  his  un- 
enviable characteristic  ? 

The  psychology  of  " frightfulness"  is 
twofold.  In  its  more  obvious  aspect  it 
is  a  manifestation  of  a  domineering  per- 
sonality, a  perversion  of  mastership  and 
determination — both  qualities  of  value  if 
rightly  used.  The  howls  and  battle-garb 
of  many  true  barbarians  are  intended  to 
frighten  their  foes;  it  is  perfectly  proper 
to  alarm  one's  enemy  or  to  overawe  a  re- 
calcitrant underling.  Plainly,  however, 
this  is  not  frightfulness  in  the  Prussian 
sense,  and.  the  explanation  which  we  seek 
must  be  found  elsewhere.  Let  us  turn 
to  primitive  thought.  Primitive  man  is 
wholly  unable  to  conceive  of  differences 
of  mental  type;  his  very  gods  are  but 
huge  projections  of  himself,  differing  only 
in  magnitude,  not  in  kind.  Moreover, 
his  tribe  are  the  only  human  beings  who 
are  really  "men";  all  other  peoples  are 
far  beneath  his  exalted  level,  although — 
according  to  the  savage  conception  of  the 
foreigner — they  may  be  very  dangerous. 
From  the  one  point  of  view,  therefore, 
they  should  be  brought  under  his  domina- 
tion; indeed,  it  will  really  be  a  kindness 
to  the  poor  creatures  to  be  permitted  to 
share,  as  slaves,  in  his  Kultur.  From  the 
second  point  of  view  the  world,  i.  e.,  his 
tribe,  may  as  well  be  cleansed  of  their 
offensive  presence  and  their  possessions 
be  seized  by  one  who  will  make  more 
worthy  use  of  them,  i.  e.,  by  himself. 

Nevertheless,  the  projection-concept 
persists — "As  I  am,  so  are  you."  Your 
mental  processes  are  precisely  the  same 
as  mine,  though  they  are  rather  inferior, 
and  quite  perilous  to  me.  Accordingly, 
what  would  terrify  me  would  terrify  you. 
If  it  does  not  do  so,  it  ought  to;  and  the 
fault  lies  not  with  my  theory  but  with 
your  own  degraded  and  malignant  mind 
— perhaps  I  am  quite  to  blame  for  think- 


ing you,  even  for  an  instant,  on  a  level 
with  my  exalted  self. 

So  primitive  man  reasons,  and  so  the 
Prussian  mind  works.  This  is  the  ex- 
planation of  Zeppelin  raids.  They  would 
frighten  the  Prussian;  therefore  they 
ought  to  frighten  the  Briton.  He  is  much 
puzzled  because  they  do  not  do  so,  and 
his  puzzlement  is  perfectly  sincere.  Ad- 
mitting his  premises,  his  logic  is  perfect, 
just  as  the  logic  of  the  savage  always  is. 
Perhaps  nowhere  is  the  primitiveness  of 
the  Prussian  mind  more  clearly  seen  than 
in  his  blind  devotion  to  mere  logic,  and 
nowhere  does  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  re- 
veal its  high  development  more  plainly 
than  in  its  emancipation  from  this  slavery 
to  a  rigid  form  of  thought. 

Prussian  "  frightfulness,"  in  plain 
words,  is  a  revelation  of  fear;  the  Prus- 
sian is  a  bully,  and,  like  all  bullies,  he  is 
at  heart  an  arrant  coward.  He  began 
the  war,  in  the  last  analysis,  simply  be- 
cause he  was  a  coward.  He  feared  Rus- 
sia, he  feared  Britain,  he  feared  that  he 
might  not  speedily  gain  the  economic 
supremacy  which  he  was  slowly  acquir- 
ing; so  obsessed  was  he  by  fear  that  he 
feared  his  own  people.  Fear  is  the  subjec- 
tive factor  in  the  psychology  of  "fright- 
fulness," just  as  arrogance  is  its  objective 
manifestation. 

But  why  should  the  Prussian  be  so 
peculiarly  a  slave  to  fear?  Germans  are 
not  cowards,  save  those  that  are  under 
the  Prussian  yoke.  Here,  perhaps,  lies 
the  key  to  the  entire  riddle  of  the  war. 

When  an  Arab  historian  begins  his  rec- 
ord of  his  native  town,  he  should,  by  strict 
rule,  start  with  some  account  of  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world.  We  need  not  go  back 
quite  so  far,  but  we  must  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  way  in  which  Prussia  was  subdued, 
and  see  who  were  the  peoples  who  once 
dwelt  there,  and  who  were  the  peoples 
who  subdued  them. 

The  conquerors  were  Germans  or  Teu- 
tons (the  names  are  synonymous),  a  noble 
race  in  origin,  but  corrupted  in  Germany, 
as  we  shall  see,  by  the  worst  that  dying 
Rome  could  give.  The  conquered  were 
Prussians,  a  primitive  Balto-Slavic  peo- 
ple, barbarians  in  the  technical  sense  of 
the  term.  The  fruit  of  the  union  of  con- 
quering German  and  conquered  Prussian 
is  still  called  Prussian,  and  thus  we  must 
constantly  distinguish,  in  the  light  of  his- 
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tory  and  ethnology,  between  the  true  Ger-  of  Dusburg,  who  completed  his  "Chron- 

man,  who  is  an  honorable  man,  now  found  icle  of  Prussia"  in  1326,  and  whose  work 

chiefly  in  Scandinavia  and  England,  and  his  modern  Prussian  editor  deems  "  the 

the  debased  German  in  Germany;  just  as  most    important    production    of    earlier 

we  must  not  confuse  the  true  Prussian —  Prussian  history."  *     For  Peter  the  con- 

a  Balto-Slav  by  race — with  the  modern  quest  of  Prussia  was  a  holy  war,  waged 

hybrid  Germano-Balt  who  has  usurped  for  the  divine  glory  against  the  "sons  of 

his  name.  Belial,"  the  foes  of  God.     He  has  no  word 

It  is  generally  known  that  Prussia  was  of  pity  for  them,  no  hint  of  a  thought  that, 
conquered  by  the  German  Order  of  Teu-  after  all,  they  might  have  some  rights  to 
tonic  Knights.  Teutonic  indeed  they  exist,  some  poor  liberty  to  hold  dear.  As 
were,  for  none  but  Germans  were  deemed  to  the  Teutonic  Knights,  however,  their 
worthy  to  join  their  consecrated  band;  virtues  are  fully  set  forth  and  prefigured 
knights  they  were  not,  until  they  re-  in  Holy  Writ.  Their  sufferings  are  ful- 
ceived,  as  by  some  Satanic  jest,  that  white  filled  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Epis- 
robe,  marked  with  a  Maltese  cross  in  tie  to  the  Hebrews,  and  it  is  they  who 
black,  which  to-day  is  the  flag  that  the  imitate  the  life  and  doctrine  of  our  Lord 
Prussian  pirate  hoists  when  he  has  stolen  by  taking  up  their  cross  and  following 
sufficiently  close  to  his  unsuspecting  prey.  him.  Naturally,  then,  when  they  rout 
"Hospitallers  of  Saint  Mary  of  the  Ger-  an  army  of  the  native  Prussians  and  en- 
mans  in  Jerusalem,"  they  dubbed  them-  trap  it  so  completely  that  they  butcher 
selves.  The  title  was  a  lie.  They  were  no  in  one  day  more  than  five  thousand,  they 
true  Crusaders,  but  only  a  few  burghers  cannot  but  return  with  joy,  "praising  the 
from  Bremen  and  Liibeck  who  built  a  hos-  Saviour's  mercy."  The  lands  of  their 
pital  at  Acre  when  the  city  was  besieged  enemies  are  ravaged  "by  the  righteous 
by  the  hosts  of  the  Saracens.  They  never  judgment  of  God,"  and  Christ,  "by  the 
fought  for  the  redemption  of  the  Holy  grace  of  his  spirit,"  inspires  a  renegade 
Land;  they  never  saw  Jerusalem.  Soon  Prussian  to  betray  his  trusting  compatri- 
they  found  Europe  more  suited  to  their  ots,  whom  the  Germans  murder  to  a  man. 
talents,  and  the  poor  barbarians  of  the  Nauseating  and  sacrilegious  as  this 
Baltic  coasts  offered  an  easier  conquest,  mixture  of  hypocrisy  and  blasphemy  is,  it 

Thus,  in  the  opening  years  of  the  thir-  is  no  whit  worse  than  that  which  wells 
teenth  century,  the  work  began.  The  forth  from  the  mouthpiece  of  Prussia 
robe  of  purity  was  soon  stained  with  to-day;  indeed,  one  of  the  most  amazing 
crime  on  crime;  the  Cross  of  Christ  again  things  in  this  war  is  the  unspeakable  per- 
and  again  was  made  a  hissing  and  a  by-  version  of  the  sacred  name  Immanuel, 
word  among  the  Gentiles;  and  yet  an-  "God  with  us,"  a  name  of  the  Prince  of 
other  sword  pierced  the  heart  of  Our  Lady  Peace,  into  a  motto  to  adorn  the  belts  of 
of  Sorrows  as  she  beheld  the  deeds  of  those  who  sacked  Louvain.  The  name 
those  who  had  once  been  ministers  to  the  of  God  is  ever  on  the  Kaiser's  lips,  and 
sick  and  needy.  The  rape  of  Belgium  to  us,  "who  are  not  on  such  easy  terms 
may  be  full  of  horror,  but  the  rape  of  the  with  heaven,"  the  horror  of  his  bias- 
Baltic  lands  is  almost  as  ghastly — not  phemy  is  such  that  we  must  laugh  lest 
quite  so  hideous,  we  must  admit,  for  the  we  go  mad.  Yet  he  and  those  like  him 
Prussian  has  been  able  to  make  some  are  not  blasphemous  in  their  own  sight; 
progress  in  these  seven  centuries.  they  are  perfectly  sincere;  they  fully  be- 

The  record  of  these  crimes  does  not  lieve  what  they  say.  It  is  beyond  all 
come  from  the  pen  of  an  alien  and  a  foe,  doubt  that  the  Kaiser  is  thoroughly  con- 
but  from  one  of  their  own  number,  Peter  vinced  that  he  is  the  anointed  of  the 

*  With  one  exception,  the  materials  for  this  study  have  and  Leipzig,  1853),  II,  441-442.     For  the  German  as  the 

been  drawn  exclusively  from  German  sources.    Peter  of  Dus-  devil,  in  modern  Lithuanian  folk-tales,  see  C.  Jurkschat, 

burg  is  edited .by  M.  Toppen  in  the  Scriptores  return  Prussi-  Litauische  Mdrchen  und  Erzdhlungen   (Heidelberg,    1898), 

carum  (Leipzig,  1861-74).  I,  1-219,  who  also  edited  the  De  P-  Si.  and  J.  Bassanovich,  in  Milteilungcn  der  litauischen 

primordiis  ordinis  Theutonici  on  the  early  history  of  the  Teu-  litterarischen  Gesellschaft,  II.  342  (Heidelberg,  1887).    The 

tonic  Knights  (ib.,  I,  220-225).    The  same  series  contains  the  hybridity  of  the  modern  Prussian  has  been  demonstrated  by 

Ermahnung  des  Carthdusers  (ed.  T.  Hirsch,  ib.,  IV.  448-465)  the  French  anthropologist,  A.  de  Quatrefages,  in  his  La  Race 

and  Andrew  of  Posen  (ed.  E.  Strehlke,  ib.,  HI.  428).    The  prussienne  (Paris,  1871;   English  translation,  London,  1872 

references  t©  Lithuanian  burial  laments  are  to  be  found  in  — the  exception  mentioned  above);  the  psychological  results 

Lasicius,  De  diis  Samagitarum  (ed.  VV.  Mannhardt,  Riga,  of  this  mixture  and  its  historical  outworkings,  with  the  paral- 

1868)  and  Dionysius  Fabricius,  Livonica  histories  compen-  lelism  between  ancient  and  modern,  seem  hitherto  to  have 

diosa  series,  edited  in  the  Scriptores  rerum  Lhonkarum  (Riga  received  no  study. 
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Lord  and  that  he  honestly  regards  himself 
as  divinely  inspired. 

But  if  this  be  not  blasphemy  what  is 
it?  Simply  a  survival  of  the  savage 
mode  of  thought.  Among  primitive 
tribes  morality,  as  civilization  conceives 
it,  has  no  relation  to  religion;  often  their 
very  deities  are  to  us  decidedly  immoral. 
These  gods  are  concerned  only  with  the 
welfare  of  the  tribe  which  worships  them. 
If  they  be  honored  with  the  proper  rites, 
and  if  they  be  duly  placated  to  turn  their 
maleficence  from  their  worshippers  and 
to  direct  it  against  all  other  tribes,  the 
tribe  which  adores  them  will  prosper  and 
gain  much  plunder.  Such  were  the  gods 
of  the  land  which  the  Teutonic  Knights 
conquered,  and  these  gods  still  reign  in 
the  Prussian  heart.  In  like  manner,  the 
divine  right  alleged  by  the  German  Em- 
peror is  nothing  but  a  survival  of  the 
primitive  theory  of  the  kingship.  Among 
savage  peoples  the  king  is  often  not 
merely  divine  but  is  himself  a  god  dwell- 
ing on  earth.  The  tribe  depends  on  his 
strength  and  health,  so  much  so  that 
often  he  is  solemnly  slain  that  a  new  and 
more  vigorous  deity  may  take  his  place 
for  the  welfare  of  the  people.  We  have 
some  evidence  to  show  that  such  a  con- 
ception of  the  kingship  was  held  among 
the  pagan  Prussians,  and  it  has  lingered 
on  in  the  house  of  Hohenzollern,  though 
all  the  civilized  world  has  long  outgrown 
it.  The  modern  Prussian  god  is  not  God, 
but  is  merely  a  tribal  deity  of  a  barbarous 
race;  and  the  modern  priest- king  of  the 
Prussians — not  only  sovereign  of  the  land 
but  head  of  the  Prussian  church — is, 
from  the  scientific  point  of  view,  nothing 
but  an  antiquated  survival  of  savage  con- 
cepts which  would  be  rather  interesting 
were  its  consequences  not  so  absolutely 
vile. 

It  has  been  observed  that  when  the 
Germans  in  the  neighborhood  of  Reims 
suffer  any  reverse  they  manifest  their 
disapproval  by  an  extra  bombardment 
of  the  cathedral.  As,  by  Prussian  hy- 
pothesis, this  cathedral  is  not  erected  to 
the  honor  of  their  tribal  deity,  we  must 
not  hastily  accuse  them  of  sacrilege;  and 
all  readers  of  lives  of  the  saints  will  re- 
member how  pagan  deities  battle  (hap- 
pily in  vain)  against  God.  This  German 
habit  of  "strafing"  is  no  new  thing.  In 
1239  a  detachment  of  Teutonic  Knights 


chanced  upon  a  Prussian  stronghold  but 
were  too  few  to  reduce  it.  Being  valor- 
ous men,  however,  they  were  unwilling 
to  return  empty-handed,  and  so,  as  Peter 
tells  us,  "they  invaded  the  surrounding 
fields,  devastating  them  with  fire  and 
rapine." 

"Fire  and  rapine" — how  often  the 
phrase  occurs  in  the  old  historian's  pages, 
untii  it  ceases  to  have  any  special  mean- 
ing and  is  lost  in  the  general  blur  of 
horror.  We  might  almost  as  well  read 
the  story  of  Belgium's  invasion  and  seek 
to  distinguish  between  the  iniquities  com- 
mitted at  Dinant  and  Andenne. 

However  laudable  loot  and  arson  may 
be,  their  warmest  advocates  must  admit 
that  in  the  long  run  they  are  less  remu- 
nerative than  slavery.  This  truth  has 
been  recognized  by  the  leading  Prussian 
authorities  in  recent  years.  Alien  chil- 
dren certainly  should  be  compelled  to 
work,  and  women — especially  if  young 
and  not  ill-favored — are  of  value  in  a 
number  of  ways.  Men,  unfortunately, 
are  apt  to  be  troublesome,  so  that  it  is 
perhaps  best  to  kill  them  if  they  are  re- 
calcitrant; the  same  result  may  generally 
be  obtained,  where  more  convenient,  by 
overwork  and  undernourishment.  The 
Teutonic  Knights,  in  their  righteous  en- 
lightenment, also  realized  these  facts  and 
acted  upon  their  knowledge.  In  1255 
the  worthy  commendator  of  Konigsberg 
merely  reduced  the  stronghold  of  Capos- 
tete  to  ashes,  killed  and  captured  many 
men  there  and  in  the  vicinity,  and  devas- 
tated the  whole  territory  with  fire  and 
rapine;  but  by  the  following  year  he  had 
made  some  advancement,  for  he  now 
slew  a  Prussian  kinglet,  with  his  two  sons 
and  many  others,  after  which  he  "car- 
ried off  his  wife  and  all  his  household  with 
women  and  children,  together  with  oth- 
er booty."  The  fate  of  such  human 
"booty,"  augmented  by  many  similar  ex- 
ploits, was  scarcely  one  to  be  envied,  and 
its  offspring  is  at  once  the  source  and  the 
cause  of  the  peculiar  " frightfulness"  of 
modern  Prussia.     But  of  this  more  anon. 

Treachery  of  the  basest  sort  was  com- 
mon, and  the  traitor's  help  was  as  wel- 
come to  the  German  then  as  now.  The 
renegade  Steynow  betrayed  his  suzerain 
to  the  Teutonic  Knights,  and  the  unhappy 
wretch  was  seized,  dragged  to  Konigs- 
berg, and  hanged.     Another  petty  chief- 
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tain  of  a  Prussian  tribe  sought  refuge  tages,  in  the  sight  of  their  fellow  country- 
from  the  invaders  in  the  wilds,  where  he  men.  This  episode,  however,  was  very 
might  live  in  peace;  but  while  his  fellow  inartistic  when  compared  with  the  hero- 
exiles  were  hunting  he  was  discovered  by  ism  of  the  Knights  of  Helisbergk.  Es- 
his  foes,  whereat  "they  rejoiced  greatly,  caping  from  the  castle  in  which  they  were 
and,  haling  him  to  a  tree,  they  hanged  besieged,  they  sought  refuge  in  Elbing, 
him;  and  when  he  was  hanged  they  where  they  promptly  tore  out  the  eyes  of 
pierced  him  with  the  sword."  But  one  twelve  Prussian  hostages  and  sent  the 
touch  is  needed  to  make  the  tale  quite  blinded  heathen  to  their  kinsmen, 
modern — the  victim  was  not  crucified,  Such  was  the  German  mode  of  warfare 
and  no  mention  is  made  of  some  tortured  seven  hundred  years  ago.  Of  the  Teuton 
beast  to  keep  him  company.  Some  doubt  portrayed  by  Caesar,  by  Tacitus,  and  by 
attaches  to  a  third  victim  of  treachery,  Pomponius  Mela,  only  the  worst  quali- 
the  Prussian  kinglet  Pipin.  Peter  tells  ties  had  survived — love  of  war  for  war's 
us  that  he  was  merely  dragged  at  a  horse's  sake,  passion  for  freebooting,  pride  in 
tail  and  hanged;  but  another  document,  laying  waste  all  neighboring  lands;  it  is 
almost  of  the  same  antiquity,  declares  the  spirit  which  manifests  itself  to-day  in 
that  his  belly  was  opened  at  the  navel,  the  devastation  of  northern  France.  It 
and  when  this  had  been  fastened  to  a  is  not  a  mere  temporary  impulse  which 
tree  he  was  forced  to  encircle  it  until  he  leads  the  German  to  hack  down  fruit- 
was  disembowelled.  This  mode  of  punish-  trees  and  to  destroy  farmhouses;  neither 
ing  the  heinous  crime  of  non-submission  is  it  military  necessity.  It  is  simply  and 
to  Germany  is  perhaps  unknown  to-day,  solely  that  his  mind,  essentially  infantile 
although  it  is  recorded  among  the  pagan  and  undeveloped,  has  never  been  able 
Prussians;  but  we  may  quickly  return  to  to  outgrow  the  moral  level  of  his  savage 
familiar  ground.  Perhaps  we  may  not  forebears.  His  noblest  trait,  his  passion 
fairly  rehearse  the  exploits  of  the  free-  for  liberty,  still  lives,  but  not  in  Germany, 
booter  Martin,  who  stole  the  weapons  of  for  many  centuries  ago  it  was  exiled  from 
his  sleeping  foes  and  then  slaughtered  its  native  home  and  found  a  happier  abode 
them  in  their  beds,  for  freebooting  is  in  England,  the  cradle  of  all  true  freedom, 
sternly  reprobated  by  modern  Prussian-  This  exile  of  liberty,  however,  was  not 
ism — when  practised  by  others  than  Prus-  due  to  German  degeneracy  from  an  old 
sians.  But,  at  all  events,  no  dubiety  at-  and  noble  type  so  much  as  to  the  legalistic 
taches  to  the  meritorious  act  of  Brother  spirit  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  un- 
Volrad  Mirabilis,  who,  after  a  brawl  with  imaginative  systematization  of  the  Ro- 
some  Prussian  guests,  invited  them  and  man  mind  appealed  to  the  savage  love  of 
a  number  of  others  to  a  castle,  got  them  logic  in  the  primitive  barbarians  of  Ger- 
intoxicated,  locked  the  door  upon  them,  many.  The  brutality  of  the  Romans,  too 
and,  setting  fire  to  the  castle,  burned  them  — especially  of  Rome's  foreign  merce- 
to  death.  In  the  light  of  such  heroic  naries — was  something  that  they  could 
exploits  we  can  readily  understand  the  comprehend  and  which  they  could  re- 
joy  with  which,  on  another  occasion,  the  spect.  They  could  accept  the  Roman 
Germans  learned  that  "in  all  the  army  Code,  which  the  truer  and  purer  Teutons 
of  the  infidels  there  were  no  arms  or  any-  in  England  have  steadfastly  rejected  to 
thing  else  with  which  they  might  defend  this  day.  England  ranks  liberty  and  jus- 
themselves,"  whereupon  "they  rushed  tice  above  system ;  Germany,  like  a  child, 
upon  them  and  killed  them  all  without  must  have  a  fixed  norm,  hedged  about 
any  defense."  Similar  exploits  by  the  with  precept  and  with  penalty,  for  other- 
Prussians  were,  of  course,  "crafty"  and  wise  she  cannot  conceive  what  there  is  to 
inspired  by  "the  enemy  of  all  peace."  which  she  should  render  obedience.  Here, 
The  unhappy  "hostages"  of  Belgium  as  in  so  much  else,  she  denies  the  divine  to 
and  northern  France  have  their  precise  grovel  before  an  idol  made  by  man. 
counterparts  in  these  ancient  days.  The  Romanized  German  fought  against 
When  the  Prussians  succeeded  in  killing  other  barbarians  who  could  at  least  match 
two  champions  of  the  Knights,  the  Ger-  his  vileness,  though  they  could  scarcely 
mans  promptly  took  reprisal  by  hanging  surpass  it.  It  is,  however,  possible  that 
thirty  captives,  whom  they  held  as  hos-  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  teach  him 
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the  noble  arts  of  impaling  infants,  rap-  free,   unsubdued,   savage,   and  cruel" — 

ing  nuns,  murdering  priests,  destroying  such  is  the  earliest  characterization  of 

churches  and  monasteries,  and  defiling  them  that  we  have,  written  by  Pompo- 

sacred  vestments  and  chalices.     Did  we  nius  Mela  in  40  or  44  A.  D.     If,  as  we 

not  know  that  Germany  always  claims  have  reason  to  suppose,  they  formed  part 

to  have  invented  her  own  peculiar  vir-  of  the  Scyths  of  classic  fame,  we  may 

tues,  among  which  we  may  fairly  reckon  readily  believe  that  they  possessed  just 

the  desecration  of  the  tombs  of  the  dead  these  qualities.     But  exactly  as  the  Ger- 

in  territories  which  she  temporarily  holds,  man  was  contaminated  by  the  degenerate 

we  should  be  pained  at  the  ingratitude  Roman,  so  the  Baltic  Prussian  was  mixed 

with  which  she  has  ignored  her  debt  to  the  with  the  Esthonian,  a  Mongol  in  origin, 

pagan  Prussians.     Yet  their  degeneracy  and  the  kinsman  of  tho*se  glorious  allies 

amply  merits  oblivion,  though  the  impar-  of  the  Kaiser,  the  Turk  and  the  Bulgar. 

tial  historian  must  record  the  darkness  as  Thus  history  moves  in  a  circle,  and  the 

well  as  the  light.    How  low  these  pagans  Prussian  reverts  to  kind, 
were  in  the  eleventh  century  may  be  seen        Such    were    the    ingredients    of    the 

in  the  pages  of  Adam  of  Bremen,  who  de-  witches'  caldron — Romanized  Teuton  and 

scribes  them  as  "  most  humane  men,  who  Mongolized  Slav.     Satan  himself  could 

haste  to  help  them  that  are  imperilled  by  scarcely  desire  more.     For  almost  a  cen- 

sea  or  attacked  by  pirates."    In  his  lam-  tury  the  war  was  waged,  carried  on  with 

entable  (and  almost  culpable)  ignorance  a  ruthlessness  and  a  frightfulness  which 

of  the  rudiments  of  Kultur,  Adam  fails  to  was  to  remain  unparalleled,  even  in  at- 

condemn  them  for  this  mawkish  and  prob-  tempt,  for   seven  hundred  years.     The 

ably  hypocritical  sentimentality,  which  Prussians  were   not  merely   conquered, 

still  characterizes  the  English  and  their  they   were   crushed;    and    the  Teutonic 

allies;    and  he  blarfies  them  merely  for  Knights  were  followed  by  German  secular 

persecuting  those  who  would  preach  to  lords  and  a  multitude  of  the  baser  sort, 

them  the  faith  of  Christ.    On  the  other  As  we  have  seen,  the  invaders  slew  what 

hand,  Peter  tells  us  that  when  the  first  men  they  could — save  the  traitors  whom 

bishop  of  Prussia,  the  Cistercian  monk  they  bought  and  raised  to  worthy  honor — 

Christian,  began  his  labors  among  them,  and  took  the  women  and  children  as  slaves. 
"  though  they  were  unbelievers  and  hon-        Thus  was  born   the  hybrid  and   the 

ored  divers  gods,  nevertheless  they  kept  mongrel  that,  for  lack  of  a  fitting  appella- 

the  peace  with  their  Christian  neighbors;  tion,  we  call  the  Prussian.     Master  and 

neither  did  they  hinder  them  in  the  wor-  slave,  brutal  conqueror  and  crushed  serf 

ship  of  the  living  God,  nor  molest  them  — this  solves  the  riddle  of  the  Prussian 

in  any  way."    The  molestation,  indeed,  mind,  and  now  we  can  understand  his 

came  from  the  Germans,  whose  policy  of  traits.     Domineering  to  inferiors,  servile 

peaceful  penetration,  practised  even  then,  to  superiors;  cruel  to  the  foe,  regardless 

roused  the  fear  and  the  jealousy  of  the  of  truth;  contemptuous  of  honor,  lustful 

native  Prussians,  whose  resistance  gave  a  of  dominion;   unscrupulous   and  crafty, 

convenient  pretext  for  beginning  against  yet  stupid  and  narrow;  ignorant  of  fair 

them  a  war  of  conquest  which  was  to  last  play,  whining  when  beaten;  seeking — too 

for  a  century  and  crush  them  forever.  often  with  success — by  arrogance  and  by 

These  native  Prussians,  of  whom  we  intrigue  to  debauch  the  noble  and  the 

have   so  often  spoken,  belonged  to  an  unsuspecting  to  their  own  abyss  of  moral 

entirely  different  race.     They  were,  by  perversion;  allies  of  the  base  and  enemies 

race,  language,  and  religion  closely  akin  of  the  upright;  the  vices  of  master  and 

to   the   Slavs;    and   their  nearest  mod-  slave,  with  the  virtues  of  neither — such 

ern  representatives  are  the  Lithuanians,  was   the  inevitable  offspring  of  so   un- 

Their  religion  has  long  since  vanished,  hallowed  a  union,  though  for  a  time  the 

and  the  last  person  who  spoke  the  native  monstrosity  was  veiled  from  the  civilized 

Prussian  tongue  died  in  1677.     In  origin  world  by  a  tenuous  mantle  of  refinement 

they  were   ultimately  Asiatic,   not  Eu-  which  came  from  France  with  Huguenot 

ropean  like  the  Teutons;  and  a  few  cen-  exiles,  and,  it  may  well  be,  from  the  shal- 

turies  before  our  era  they  seem  to  have  low  philanthropy  and  deism  of  Rousseau 

reached    the    Baltic    shores.     "Warlike,  and  Voltaire. 
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But  something  more  than  slavery  was 
the  fruit  of  this  wedlock.  Fear  was  born 
in  the  Prussian  mind,  where  fear  had 
never  dwelt  before.  Fear  of  the  slave  for 
his  master,  fear  of  the  master  for  his 
slave,  fear  of  one's  own  household,  fear 
of  his  neighbor  and  fear  of  his  kin,  fear 
of  his  friend  and  fear  of  his  foe,  a  fear 
that  became  an  obsession,  imagining  en- 
emies where  there  were  none.  Fear 
begat  "  frightfulness,"  and  "  frightful- 
ness" begat  fea^r,  on  and  on  in  vicious 
circle,  until  hallucination  and  obsession 
became  mania  and  madness. 

Old  foes  of  England  fight  on  her  side 
to-day — Boers  and  Irish,  French  and 
Scots;  at  last  America  has  heard  her 
mother's  call,  though  too  long  the  daugh- 
ter's ears  were  stopped.  Does  Prussia 
win  such  love  ?  What  was  the  German 
rule  in  Prussia  itself?  "They  seek  goods 
and  lands  rather  than  the  Christian 
creed,"  the  pagan  Prussians  kept  from 
knowledge  of  the  true  faith  lest  by  their 
observance  of  it  their  masters  might  be 
deprived  of  some  little  gain,  irreligion 
among  the  rulers  and  decay  among  the 
priesthood,  perjury,  immorality,  murder, 
usury,  treachery  rife  throughout  the  land 
— this  was  Prussia  in  1427,  as  a  Carthu- 
sian monk  described  it  to  the  Grand 
Master  of  the  Teutonic  Knights,  and  as 
Andrew,  Bishop  of  Posen,  saw  it  in  1410. 
Two  centuries  later  we  catch  a  fleeting 
glimpse  of  the  love  that  the  rule  of  the 
hybrid  had  won.  It  is  a  pagan  Lithuanian 
funeral.  The  dead  man's  body  is  bathed, 
clad  in  his  humble  finery,  and  laid  to  rest. 
He  has  food  and  drink  for  his  journey  to 
the  other  world,  an  axe  in  case  of  need, 
and  a  coin  or  two.  But,  however  they 
whom  he  has  left  behind  may  mourn  him, 
they  envy  him,  for,  happier  than  they,  he 
has  escaped  at  last  from  German  domina- 
tion. No  longer  is  he  a  slave  like  them, 
and  while  they  lament  their  "bitter 
bondage  and  the  impious  yoke  of 
their  lords,"  they  can  at  least  bid  him  a 
happy  farewell:  "Depart,  poor  wretch, 
from  this  state  of  affairs  to  a  better 
world,  where  no  longer  shall  the  Ger- 
mans rule  thee,  but  thou  shalt  rule  the 
Germans."  Even  to-day  the  hatred 
smoulders  in  Lithuania,  where  folk-tales 
tell  how,  whenever  the  devil  takes  human 
guise,  he  appropriately  appears  as  a  Ger- 
man. 


Conceived  in  greed  and  born  in  crime, 
nurtured  in  cruelty  and  grown  great  in 
robbery,  this  hideous  and  incongruous 
hybrid  of  Roman  and  German,  of  Slav 
and  Mongol,  has  flourished  like  the  green 
bay-tree.  But  on  its  heart  has  ever  been 
the  worm  whose  name  is  Fear ;  and  Fear, 
whereby  it  thought  to  rule  the  world,  is 
become  its  Nemesis.  The  Prussian  has 
sinned,  deliberately,  consciously,  and  sci- 
entifically. His  sin  has  brought  him 
worldly  gain,  and  were  it  not  for  fear  he 
would  be  well  content.  But  sin  is  bought 
for  a  price,  and  that  price  is  moral  death — 
it  is  damnation  both  in  this  world  and  in 
the  world  to  come,  unless  there  be  true 
repentance  and  all  possible  reparation. 
For  worldly  gain  the  Prussian  has  stunt- 
ed his  own  soul.  We  have  seen  what  he 
is  ethnologically  and  historically.  Ethi- 
cally he  is  a  moral  imbecile,  an  arrested 
development,  a  savage  in  civilization's 
garb,  and  even  the  garb  he  has  stolen. 
Like  the  savage,  he  is  imitative,  not  in- 
ventive; like  the  savage,  he  is  boastful 
and  cunning.  Among  the  nations  he  is 
precisely  what  the  type  of  morally  im- 
becile but  intellectually  educated  criminal 
is  among  individuals.  If  this  were  all, 
we  might  forgive,  though  for  the  welfare 
of  society  the  imbecile  must  be  segre- 
gated from  the  sane.  But  the  peculiar 
horror  of  his  iniquity  is  that  the  imbecility 
is  voluntary  and  self-induced.  "There  is 
a  sin  unto  death" — so  writes  Saint  John, 
the  beloved  disciple,  who  had  leaned  on 
the  Master's  bosom — "I  do  not  say  that 
he  shall  pray  for  it." 

From  the  wider  point  of  view  this  war 
is  but  an  episode  in  the  age-long  struggle 
between  good  and  evil,  between  God  and 
the  devil.  The  end  was  foreseen  almost 
two  thousand  years  ago  by  the  seer  on 
lonely  Patmos.  By  reason  of  our  human 
limitations  we  must  battle  with  earthly 
weapons  against  the  hosts  of  evil,  and 
must  labor  for  our  salvation.  It  is  meet 
and  right  so  to  do,  else  we  could  scarce 
retain  our  self-respect;  but  the  Cross  of 
Saint  George,  floating  over  the  Holy  City, 
redeemed  at  last  from  the  unbeliever,  is 
to  us  a  sign  and  a  symbol  of  what  shall 
soon  come  to  pass,  if  only  we  be  constant 
and  perform  our  share  of  the  divine  cov- 
enant.    Sursum  corda 

"  God's  in  his  heaven, 
All's  right  with  the  world." 


Circuit  Court  in  session  at  a  mountain  county-seat. 


THE    WOMEN    ON    TROUBLESOME 


By  William  Aspenwall  Bradley 

Illustrations   by   Walter  Jack   Duncan 


^Jggj^JgJjjHERE  are  still  places  in  the 
Kentucky  Cumberlands 
like  Kipling's  "East  of 
Suez."  Not  many  years 
ago  the  little  town  of  Hind- 
man,  in  Knott  County,  at 


the  forks  of  Troublesome,  was  one  of  these 
— noted  for  "  the  meanness  of  the  manoeu- 
vres of  the  citizens."  Such  government 
as  existed  was  often  a  government  of  out- 
laws for  outlaws.  Shortly  after  the  town 
was  started,  some  thirty  years  ago,  Claib 
Jones,  coming  over  from  the  Beaver  Creek 
country,  got  himself  elected  jailer,  turned 
the  log  jail  into  a  fortress  by  cutting  loop- 
holes between  the  logs,  and  armed  his 
"prisoners."  Later,  both  this  building 
and  the  court-house  were  burned  in  the 
course  of  the  fierce  feuds  with  which  the 
town  was  torn,  and  the  schoolmaster  was 


more  than  once  forced  to  sit  up  all  night 
with  his  rifle  across  his  knee  to  keep  the 
school  from  sharing  the  same  fate. 

During  the  session  of  Circuit  Court, 
which  was  held  four  times  a  year  and 
lasted  a  week,  the  school  was  always 
closed,  and  the  older  boys,  given  shot- 
guns, were  sent  out  to  patrol  the  streets 
thronged  with  long-haired  desperadoes. 
During  this  prolonged  reign  of  terror 
armed  bands  would  frequently  ride  in  and 
shoot  up  the  town,  while  "good  citizens" 
took  to  the  hills,  and  women,  grabbing 
their  children,  sought  shelter  under  beds 
and  houses. 

"Whar  d'ye  think  you've  come?" 
asked  a  woman  of  a  preacher  who  came 
to  hold  a  service  in  a  similar  community. 
''This  air  the  hell  o'  Kaintucky !  They 
hain't  nothin'  but  a  whoop  and  a  shout. 
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and  a  shot,  and  a  cuss- word  along  this  here 
branch  all  night  1" 

It  was  to  a  similar  centre  of  excitement 
at  the  forks  of  Troublesome  that  two  re- 
markable women  from  the  "old  settle- 
ments "  came  in  the  summer  of  1900.  One 
of  them,  Miss  Katherine  Pettit,  of  Lex- 
ington, had  made  her  first  visit  to  the 
mountains  just  five  years  before.  Her 
motive  at  that  time  had  been  mere  curi- 
osity. It  was  in  1895,  when  the  papers  of 
the  entire  country  were  filled  w^ith  sensa- 
tional accounts  of  the  French-Eversole 
feud  at  Hazard,  in  Perry  County,  and  she 
was  eager  to  see  what  sort  of  place  it  was, 
in  her  own  supposedly  civilized  common- 
wealth, where  the  people  seemed  to  spend 
most  of  their  time  trying  to  shoot  one 
another  from  ambush.  So  she  organized 
a  party  of  women  and  rode  up  with  them 
into  that  wild  and  remote  region  on  horse- 
back. 

Whatever  romantic  notions  they  may 
have  had  concerning  the  haunts  of  these 
fierce  "  highlanders "  were  soon  dispelled. 
They  found  Hazard  a  straggling  village 
that  lay  along  the  edge  of  low  cliffs 
above  the  mud-flats  of  the  shallow  Ken- 
tucky River,  and  the  families  of  the  feud- 
sters — Americans  of  unimpeachable  pedi- 


gree, descendants  of  pioneer  woodsmen 
and  Revolutionary  soldiers  speaking  the 
language  of  Shakespeare  and  singing  old 
ballads  straight  from  the  pages  of  Percy's 
"Refiques" — living  for  the  most  part  in 
the  crude  pioneer  conditions  of  a  hundred 
years  earlier. 

They  arrived  just  too  late  to  see  the 
smoke  curling  from  the  muzzles  of  the 
guns  that  laid  low  the  last  important 
leader  of  the  Eversole  faction  and  thus 
ended  the  feud.  But  the  town  was  still 
in  a  state  of  intense  excitement  from  the 
assassinations  and  the  pitched  battles  in 
the  streets,  and  the  people,  naturally  shy, 
were  inclined  to  look  askance  at  strangers. 
At  the  "hotel"  the  landlady  said  she  was 
sick  and  did  not  want  to  take  them.  But 
she  finally  agreed  to  let  them  have  rooms 
if  they  would  do  their  own  cooking. 

One  morning,  while  they  were  thus 
•busily  engaged,  a  woman  slipped  into  the 
kitchen  and  stood  some  time  watching 
them  make  biscuit.  Presently  she  ven- 
tured timidly  to  ask  them  a  question. 
Receiving  little  attention,  she  turned  to 
go,  saying: 

"Well,  we  allowed  that  you  uns  as 
knowed  how  had  come  to  show  us  uns  as 
don't,  but  you  hain't." 


"When  I  was  jest  a  chunk  of  a  boy  .   .   .   hoein'  corn  on  the  steep 
mountainside." — Page  317. 
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That  was  the  call  that  came  to  these 
women  of  the  rich  and  aristocratic  "Blue 
Grass"  on  their  "road  to  Damascus." 
It  had  never  occurred  to  them  before 
that  they  might  do  anything  to  allevi- 
ate the  poverty  and  suffering  that  so 
appalled  them.  Now  their  idle  curiosity 
which  had  brought  them  to  the  moun- 
tains was  suddenly  transformed  into  an 


they  at  once  came  to  be  called,  rapidly 
spread  abroad  and  attracted  visitors  from 
distant  parts  of  the  mountains. 

Among  these  was  a  man  eighty  years 
old,  who  had  walked  all  the  way  from 
Hindman,  twenty-five  miles  beyond  Haz- 
ard, in  the  remote  back  country.  Uncle 
Solomon  Everidge  deserves  to  hold  an 
honorable  place  in  any  account  of  the 


A  mountain  county-seat — Jackson,  Breathitt  County. 
( "  Bloody  Breathitt '  )  on  the  north  fork  of  the  Kentucky  River. 


intense  desire  to  render  some  assistance. 
And  one  of  them,  at  least — Miss  Pettit — 
returned  home  with  a  strong  resolve  to 
bring  aid  from  her  own  people  in  the 
"level  country"  to  the  mountain  rem- 
nants of  that  old  pioneer  race  from  which 
they  themselves  were  descended. 

It  was,  however,  not  until  1899 — four 
years  later — that  she  was  able  to  accom- 
plish anything.  Then  she  went  back  to 
Hazard,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ken- 
tucky State  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  with  a  staff  of  helpers,*  to  inaugu- 
rate the  first  experiment  in  rural  settle- 
ment work  ever  made  in  this  country — or 
anywhere  else  in  the  world,  for  that  mat- 
ter. It  was  so  successful  that  the  fame  of 
"  the  women,"  or  "  the  quare  women,"  as 

*  Of  whom  the  chief  was  Miss  May  Stone,  of  Louisville, 
then  secretary  of  the  Federation,  and  now  one  of  the  com 
mittee  in  charge  of  the  Hindman  school. 
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awakening  of  eastern  Kentucky.  In  ap- 
pearance he  conformed  to  the  old  hunter 
and  trapper  type  even  then  fast  disap- 
pearing from  the  mountains.  He  wore 
homespun  trousers  and  a  white  home- 
woven  shirt  of  flax,  and  he  was  both  bare- 
headed and  barefooted — peculiarities  of 
attire  that  he  explained  on  the  ground 
that  "the  Lord  had  given  him  plenty 
ha'r,  so  he  didn't  need  no  hat,"  while  his 
heels  were  so  hard  he  could  crush  chest- 
nuts out  of  the  burr  without  feeling  it ! 

For  the  rest,  his  aspect  was  patriarchal 
and  imposing.  He  was  tall,  straight,  and 
still  strong-looking.  He  had  a  massive 
head,  with  thick  white  hair  and  heavy 
eyebrows,  under  which  his  fine  dark  eyes 
shone  out  with  an  expression  of  remark- 
able intelligence  and  nobility. 

"When  I  was  jest  a  chunk  of  a  boy 
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livin'  on  Troublesome,"  he  said, "  and  hoe- 
in'  corn  on  the  steep  mountainside,  I'd 
look  up  Troublesome  and  down  Troub- 
lesome, and  wonder  if  anybody'd   ever 


Shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  amid  its  maze  of  mountain  ranges 
and  narrow,  winding  valleys. — Page  320. 


come  in  and  larn  us  anything.  But  no- 
body ever  come  in,  and  nobody  ever 
went  out,  and  we  jest  growed  up  and 
never  knowed  nothin'.  I  never  had  a 
chanst  to  larn  anything  myself,  but  I  got 
chillern  and  grandchillern  jest  as  bright 
as  other  folkses',  and  I  want  'em  to  have 
a  chanst." 

It  was  to  get  them  this  chance  that  the 
old  man  had  taken  his  long  walk  from 
"yon  side  the  mountain." 

" Times  is  a-gittin'  wuss  and  wuss,"  he 
continued.     "When  I  was  a  boy  I  was 


purty  bad.  The  next  gineration  was  wus- 
ser."  Then,  pointing  to  a  baby  whose 
mother,  standing  near  by,  was  fanning 
it  with  a  white  turkey  wing,  he  asked: 
"What,  will  this  ginera- 
tion be  unless  you  wo- 
men come  to  Hindman 
and  help  us?" 

When  he  returned  he 
got  those  of  his  neigh- 
bors who  could  to  write 
and  make  the  same  de- 
mand. All  winter  "the 
women"  were  bom- 
barded by  these  letters. 
The  appeal  was  irresisti- 
ble.  They  yielded. 
And  the  following  sum- 
mer they  set  forth  for 
Hindman. 


II 


It  is  a  journey  of 
nearly  fifty  miles  from 
Jackson,  Breathitt 
County  (then  the  end  of 
the  railroad),  to  the 
forks  of  Troublesome, 
and  the  roads  were  terri- 
ble. Except  where  they 
crossed  the  steep  divides 
by  sharply  ascending 
and  descending  trails, 
they  lay  right  in  the  bed 
of  the  shallow  streams, 
over  black  seams  of  coal 
in  broad  ledges  of  crum- 
bling shale,  and  were 
strewn  with  mighty 
boulders.  Between  the 
steep  mountain  walls 
covered  with  waving 
corn-fields,  and  through  the  deep  forests  of 
oak,  poplar,  beech,  and  hemlock,  "the 
women"  travelled  slowly  in  springless 
wagons  that  bumped  heavily  along 
and  became  mired  from  time  to  time  in 
deep  mud- holes  or  treacherous  quick- 
sands. The  trip  took  two  days,  and 
they  spent  the  night  on  the  road  in 
a  house  where  a  young  girl  held  a  smok- 
ing lamp  for  them  while  they  un- 
dressed. 

Circuit  Court  was  in  session  when  they 
arrived,  and  the  court-house  was  crowded 
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with  men  listening  to  a  political  speech. 
A  boy  ran  in. 

"The  women  who  are  aimin'  to  live  in 
tents  all  summer  are  comin'  over  the 
hill!"  he  cried. 

Then  the  preacher  explained  to  the  peo- 
ple who  they  were  and  why  they  were 
coming. 

"  That's  the  best  news  we've  ever  heard 
in  Hindman!"  shouted  a  mountaineer, 
throwing  his  broad  black  Stetson  up  into 
the  air,  and  he  received  more  applause 
than  the  political  speaker. 

"You  gals  ain't  aimin'  to  live  in  them 
cloth  houses,  air  ye?"  a  man  inquired 
anxiously  when  he  saw  the  tents  "the 
women"  had  occupied  the  preceding  sum- 
mer at  Hazard.  "Hit  don't  look  like  hit 
would  be  safe,  nohow,  the  way  the  bullets 
comes  a-flyin'  round  here  sometimes." 

But  they  pitched  their  camp  high  above 
town  on  a  steep  hillside,  and  there  nights, 
as  they  tried  to  sleep,  the  sound  of  shoot- 
ing would  reach  them  from  the  street 
below,  mingled  at  times  with  that  of 
shouting  from  the  church. 

One    morning    a    dozen    young    men 


climbed  the  hill  to  the  camp.  Some  car- 
ried rifles,  the  rest  revolvers  in  their 
shoulder  holsters.  Their  spokesman 
stepped  forward  when  he  saw  Miss  Pet- 
tit  standing  in  the  entrance  to  a  tent. 

"Uncle  Solomon  says  you  women  hope 
to  have  a  peaceful  summer,"  he  said, 
somewhat  sheepishly.  "Well,  we  fellers 
allowed  we'd  see  you  had  peace,  if  hit 
took  steel  bullets  to  git  hit !" 

Henceforth  the  dozen  constituted  a 
bodyguard  for  "  the  women  "  and  accom- 
panied them  everywhere.  Yet  several  of 
these  chivalrous  protectors  were  taken 
away  before  the  end  of  the  summer  to  an 
adjoining  county  to  be  tried  for  partici- 
pation in  Kuklux  raids,  and  still  more 
were  obliged  to  spend  a  good  share  of 
their  time  in  the  town  jail,  where  there 
was  often  fierce  fighting  among  the  youth- 
ful prisoners. 

Ill 

"The  women"  soon  found  that  the 
violence  was  only  one  side  of  the  story, 
and  by  no  means  the  darkest.     In  their 


Cabins  in  ihc  creek  bottom. 
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A  straggling  mountain  village  street. 


trips   through 
much   neglect 


the  country  they  found 
and  suffering.  Shut  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  amid  its  maze 
of  mountain  ranges  and  narrow,  wind- 
ing valleys,  for  more  than  a  century,  this 
primitive  pioneer  country,  settled  by  men 
and  women  who,  with  rifle  and  frying- 
pan,  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Boone 
and  his  companions,  had  never  recovered 
from  the  ravages  of  the  Civil  War.  Since 
then  it  had  suffered 
still  further  from 
the  ruthless  ex- 
ploitation of  its 
natural  resources 
by  the  outsider,  so 
that  the  people, 
utterly  impover- 
ished and  cut  off 
from  all  contact 
with  the  currents 
of  modern  prog- 
ress, had  become 
socially  and  eco- 
nomically dis- 
organized. 

Owing  in  part  to 
the  rapid  increase 
in  numbers,  but 
even  more  to  the 
extinction  of  game 
and  the  exhaustion 
of    the    soil,    the 


principal  problem 
had  become  that 
of  overcrowding. 
"The  women," 
curious  to  know 
where  all  the  chil- 
dren who  found 
their  way  to  the 
settlement  camp 
came  from,  ex- 
plored the  coun- 
try thoroughly. 
They  soon  dis- 
covered that  ev- 
ery creek  at  all 
capable  of  grow- 
ing corn  (the  one 
staple  product) 
had  a  population 
far  in  excess  of  its 
power  to  support, 
and  that  many  of 
these  people,  with 
all  their  pride  of  race,  traditions  of  ster- 
ling patriotism,  and  remnants  of  an  older 
civilization  and  culture,  were  crowded 
into  one  and  two  room  cabins,  sometimes 
without  windows.* 

Here  and  there,  in  odd  volumes  un- 
earthed in  humble  homes,  "the  women" 
found  evidences  that  some,  at  least,  of 

*  On  one  "branch,"  three  miles  long,  they  visited  thirteen 
houses,  with  a  total  of  ninety-six  people,  of  whom  sixty-seven 
were  children. 


"Stringtown." 
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the  early  settlers  had  been  men  of  a  cer- 
tain education  and  even  crude  literary 
culture.  But  in  the  course  of  time,  al- 
though vague  traditions  of  scholarship  re- 
mained in  an  occasional  family,  every 
trace  of  "book  learning"  was  lost,  and 
few  of  the  older  people  could  either  read 
or  write.  There  was  some  improvement 
among  the  children  in  this  respect.  But  in 
most  of  the  country  schools  they  visited 
the  teachers  were  incompetent  and  the 
teaching  was  listless  and  perfunctory. 


Narrow  and  dogmatic,  interested  only 
in  "searching  the  mysteries  of  the  Scrip- 
tures," or  in  violent  controversies  over 
subtle  points  of  doctrine,  most  of  the 
preachers  were  as  unlettered  and  super- 
stitious as  their  humblestauditors,  though 
often  possessing  shrewd  wit  and  native 
eloquence. 

"The  women"  attended  a  "funeral 
meeting,"!  held  on  the  edge  of  a  creek 
beneath  the  shade  of  a  great  beech,  where 
the  people  stood  about  in  groups  or  sat 


Poorer  and  more  primitive  type  of  log  house  with  "dog  run  "  and  without  windows. 


The  moral  and  religious  training  of  the 
young  was  almost  entirely  neglected.  The 
preachers  nearly  all  belonged  to  the  Old 
Regular  Baptist  Church,  a  "primitive" 
sect,  which  regarded  it  as  sinful  to  pay  its 
preachers,  to  conduct  Sunday-schools,*  or 
to  support  missionary  societies,  yet  toler- 
ated sundry  evil  practices — such  as  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  "moonshine" — 
among  its  own  members  and  did  little  to 
improve  the  moral  and  social  standards. 
There  was  little  or  no  social  life,  because 
parents  of  the  better  class  objected  to 
having  their  children  attend  the  "  gather- 
ings," which  so  often  ended  in  drinking 
and  shooting. 

*  One  father  actually  threatened  to  shoot  his  children  if 
they  attended  Sunday-school. 


in  rows  on  rude  sapling  benches.  This 
was  regarded  as  a  great  social  event.  The 
women  came  dressed  in  their  best  clothes. 
The  men  talked  politics  or  swapped  horses. 
The  young  people  sauntered  on  the  out- 
skirts in  couples  or  companies,  while  one 
boy  went  about  through  the  crowd  ped- 
dling the  " moonshine"  with  which  he 
had  filled  his  saddle-pockets. 

In  the  front  row,  facing  the  preacher, 
sat  the  "bereaved  widder"  and  his  sec- 
ond wife,  whom  he  had  married  just  four 
months  after  the  death  of  the  first.  They 
were  both  under  one  torn  umbrella,  which 
she  held  while  she  fanned  him  with  his  hat. 

t  There  is  a  distinction  between  a  "funeral"  and  a  "bury- 
ing" in  the  mountains.    The  former  is  more  in  the  nature  of 

a  memorial  service,  and  may  be  held  at  any  time  after  the 
death  ol  the  deceased. 
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Sometimes  he  placed  his  elbows  on  his 
knees  and  held  his  head  in  his  hands. 
Then  he  rested  his  head  on  her  shoulder, 
while  they  both  wept. 

"My  neighbors  and  my  neighbors'  chil- 
dren," the  long-haired,  patriarchal  preach- 
er, one  of  the  most  popular  in  the  country, 
began  in  trembling  tones  and  uncertain 
accents,  "we  have  met  upon  a  funeral 
occasion.      May  our  meetin'  be  done  in 


bowl  overflowed,  it  emptied  into  the 
golden  candlestick  through  the  golden 
pipe,  and  did  not  rust.  May  God  dig 
about  our  hearts  with  the  maddock  of  his 
love  and  break  up  the  fiery  ground  to  take 
root  downward  and  bring  forth  fruit  up- 
ward." 

Then,  suddenly,  coming  abruptly  to 
an  end,  he  exclaimed: 

"I  lied  to  you  before  when  I  said  I 


Interior  of  a  log  schoolhouse  in  the  back  country. 


decency  and  good  order,  and  now  let  us 
draw  in  the  wanderin'  and  scatterin'  parts 
of  our  minds.  Let  us  be  unstripped  of  self 
and  cyarnality,  people  under  the  shadow 
of  my  voice." 

For  fully  an  hour  he  offered  consolation 
to  the  bereaved,  discoursed  on  the  mys- 
teries of  immortality  and  the  resurrection, 
and  uttered  dark  warnings  to  his  hearers 
on  the  consequences  of  their  sinful  courses. 
Once  he  stopped  short,  with  an  apology, 
to  remove  his  coat.  Then  he  searched 
through  all  his  pockets  for  a  big  black 
silk  handkerchief  to  mop  his  moist  brow. 
Resuming,  he  promised  to  speak  only  a 
few  minutes  longer,  but  kept  on  for  nearly 
another  hour,  losing  himself  in  a  flood  of 
bizarre  mystical  metaphors: 

"I  believe  religion  can  be  tasted  and 
felt,"   he  shouted.     "When  the  golden 


aimed  to  quit;  but  now  I  aim  to  set  down 
and  let  Brother  Blank  preach  ! " 


IV 


The  sad  disintegration  of  mountain 
society  rendered  all  the  more  striking  to 
"  the  women"  the  splendid  personal  qual- 
ities of  the  mountain  people — their  scru- 
pulous honesty,  their  instinctive  courtesy, 
their  proud  hospitality  to  strangers,  and, 
above  all,  their  pathetic  eagerness  to  "get 
education"  for  their  children.  Bad  as 
Knott  County  was  in  those  days,  one 
could  not  say  of  it  as  of  a  certain  notori- 
ous American  municipality,  that  it  was 
"corrupt  and  contented."  These  scions 
of  a  superb  stock  were  victims  of  circum- 
stances rather  than  of  their  own  undisci- 
plined passions,  which  were  the  result, 
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not  a  cause,  of  their  eco- 
nomic condition.  They 
never,  even  at  their  worst 
moments,  lost  a  sense  of  the 
destiny  which  had  been  de- 
nied them,  of  the  heritage 
which,  here  in  what  had 
once  been  the  wilderness, 
their  fathers  had  somehow 
forfeited.  Elements  of  in- 
'tellectual  unrest,  of  moral 
idealism,  were  still  latent 
among  them,  and  had  al- 
ready begun  to  assert  them- 
selves— to  seek,  through  a 
few  exceptional  men  and 
women,  some  way  out  of 
the  miserable  impasse. 
And  it  was  upon  these  that 
"the  women"  counted  to  aid  them  in 
their  struggle  to  rescue  this  flotsam  and 
jetsam  of  a  submerged  race. 

It  had  formed  no  part  of  the  original 
intention  of  Miss  Stone  and  Miss  Pettit 
to  start  a  regular  school  in  the  mountains. 
A  permanent  home  for  settlement  work, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  industrial  ed- 
ucation, especially  among  the  women, 
whose  harsh  lot  and  narrow  outlook  won 
them  the  especial  sympathy  of  their  own 
sex — this  had  been  the  height  of  their 
modest  ambition.  But  they  soon  saw  the 
necessity  of  establishing  at  some  point  an 
educational    institution   combining   aca- 


Lanky 


Wheie  everything  needed  has  either  to  be  created  on 
in  .  at  incredible  labor  and  expense. 


Lincoln  may  still  be  seen  among  the  young  men  who 
teach  school  in  the  mountains. 


demic  and  industrial  training  with  vari- 
ous forms  of  social  service. 

The  second  summer  the  citizens  begged 
them  to  start  such  a  school  at  Hindman. 
To  their  objection  that  they  didn't  know 
how  to  teach,  the  men  said: 

"You'll  know  how  to  get  somebody 
who  does!" 

"But  we  have  no  money." 
"Go  out  and  tell  the  world  about  our 
needs,"  the  citizens  persisted.    "Tell  any- 
thing you  want,  but  get  us  a  school,  and 
don't  start  it  anywhere  but  here." 

So  they  went  out  that  winter  and  told  of 
the  needs  of  the  mountain  people  of  Hind- 
man.  In  April, 
they  returned 
with  enough  mon- 
ey to  buy  the  old 
school  building. 
With  this  was  in- 
cluded about  an 
acre  of  land.  An 
old  rough  plank 
cottage  adjoining 
was  rented  as  a 
residence  for  the 
workers.  The 
people  them- 
selves raised 
seven  hundred 
dollars,  and  with 
this  sum  an  ad- 
ditional three 
acres  was  added 
.    .  to    the    school 

t lie  spot  or  else  brought 

•Page  325.  property. 
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That  was  just  fifteen  years  ago.  To- 
day the  equipment  consists  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  acres,  a  schoolhouse, 
a  power-house,  a  hospital,  a  central  build- 
ing containing  laundry,  kitchen,  dining- 
room,  and  girls'  dormitory,  and  a  number 
of  other  buildings,  including  the  biggest 
and  best  barn  in  the  mountains,  with  a 
silo.  Instead  of  the  mere  handful  of  house 
students   with   which  the  work  started, 


so  that  their  children  could  attend  the 
day-school,  and  one  man  actually  traded 
his  farm  for  a  wagon  and  a  pair  of  mules 
in  order  to  make  the  move  ! 

Barefoot  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages 
came  walking  in  from  miles  around, 
begging  to  be  allowed  to  work  their  way. 
A  few  were  taken  on  this  basis,  but 
innumerable  applications  had  to  be  re- 
fused,  and   ever   since  ,the   school   has 


A  type  of  mountain  mill-wheel. 


there  are  now  more  than  a  hundred  in  the 
school  "home,"  and  there  is  a  staff  of 
eighteen  trained  teachers  and  settlement 
workers. 

The  school*  was  a  success  from  the  very 
first.  The  news  of  the  wonderful  new  op- 
portunity that  had  come  to  the  mountains 
spread  like  wildfire,  and  there  was  scarcely 
a  corner  in  six  counties  it  did  not  pene- 
trate. Every  rough  mountain  trail,  every 
winding  waterway,  became  a  royal  road  to 
learning  to  these  mountaineers,  who  had 
so  long  been  deprived  of  their  intellectual 
birthright.  Whole  families  moved  into 
Hindman  from  the  remote  back  country, 

*  Its  official  title  is  the  Hindman  Settlement  School  of 
Hindman,  Kentucky,  and  it  depends  entirely  upon  volun- 
tary subscriptions  for  its  support.  Miss  May  Stone  and 
Miss  Ruth  Huntington  are  the  present  committee  in 
charge,  Miss  Katherine  Pettit  having  left  to  establish  a 
similar  school  at  Pine  Mountain,  in  Harlan  County,  Ken- 
tucky. 


had  a  waiting-list  as  long  as  that  of  a 
fashionable  boarding-school  in  New  Eng- 
land ! 


V 


Let  it  not  be  thought,  however,  that 
all  this  was  achieved  without  great  effort 
and  even  without  great  opposition.  Mr. 
John  Fox,  Jr.,  who  describes  the  school 
(though  he  does  not  give  its  name)  in 
his  fine  novel,  "The  Heart  of  the  Hills," 
calls  his  heroine  of  humanitarian  romance 
"Saint  Hilda,"  after  the  Saxon  nun  who 
led  her  band  to  the  wild  Yorkshire  coast. 
For,  as  he  says,  "she  had  gone  back  to 
the  physical  life  of  the  pioneers,  she  had 
encountered  the  customs  and  sentiments 
of  mediaeval  days,  and  no  abbess  of  those 
days,    carrying    light   into    dark   places, 
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needed   more  courage  and  devotion  to  expense.*    As  the  crowds  of  children  from 

meet  the  hardships,  sacrifice,  and  preju-  the   back  country  clamored  for  admit- 

dicethat  she  had  overcome."  tance  new  buildings  had  to  be  erected 

It  is  difficult  to  give  any  adequate  idea  as  rapidly  as  possible.     Day  after  day 
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View  of  Hindman,  in  the  valley  of  Troublesome,  with  the  schoolhouse  and  settlement 

building  that  were  burned. 


of  what  it  means  to  start  a  school  in  a 
primitive  and  undeveloped  country  which 
is  still  in  the  pioneer  stage  of  civilization, 
and  where  everything  needed  has  either 
to  be  created  on  the  spot  or  else  brought 
in  from  the  outside  at  incredible  labor  and 


through  the  dead  of  winter  the  workers 
walked  and  rode  up  and  down  the  deep 
ravines  and  over  the  heavily  wooded 
mountains,   to  select  and    measure    the 

*  The  fifty-mile  trip  from  Jackson  to  Hindman  took  five 
daj    for  a  load  of  freight  weighing  fifteen  hundred  pounds, 

at  the  rate  of  ons  dollar  a  hundred. 
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trees  which  must  be  cut  before  the  sap 
began  to  rise,  toward  the  end  of  January. 
While  the  men  felled  them  and  pitted 
the  logs,  ''the  women"  themselves  went 
back  and  forth,  leading  a  team  of  mules, 
driving  a  yoke  of  oxen,  or  carrying  a 
crosscut  saw,  broadaxe,  or  cant-hook  on 
horseback  from  one  force  of  workmen  to 
another,  because  if  they  did  not  do  these 


had  persisted  against  the  school  from  its 
foundation,  among  the  more  ignorant  and 
narrow-minded  mountaineers,  because  it 
was  a  "women's  school,"  and  against  its 
founders  because  they  were  "fotch-on" 
women  and  ' '  f  urriners. ' '  For,  as  one  man 
who  had  frequently  asserted  that  "no 
woman  is  fit  to  teach  school,  anyway," 
now  declared: 


1\V  f- 


Settlement  school  grounds,  Hindman,  Kentucky. 


things  some  man  must  stop  his  work,  and 
that  would  mean  delay. 

Then  when  the  logs  had  been  hauled 
down  from  the  hillsides  and  piled  high  in 
the  school  yard,  a  sawmill  was  brought 
in  and  the  work  of  construction  began. 
It  went  forward  with  a  rush.  Steam  was 
got  up  every  morning  before  dawn  and 
the  sawing  began  by  daylight.  Over  fifty 
men  and  boys  often  worked  until  long 
after  dark.  So  the  logs  went  rapidly 
from  saw  to  planer,  from  planer  to  wall. 
Sometimes,  when  the  material  was  as- 
sembled, they  had  an  old-fashioned  "log- 
raising,"  when  the  fathers  came  to 
help  the  boys  "lift  the  house"  and  the 
mothers  cooked  the  dinner  for  all  hands 
in  great  iron  kettles  hung  out  under  the 
trees. 

The  skill  shown  by  "the  women"  in 
the  construction  of  these  buildings  gradu- 
ally overcame  much  of  the  prejudice  that 


"If  them  women  kin  teach  school  as 
good  as  they  kin  build  log  houses,  they're 
sure  all  right!" 

But,  above  all,  it  was  the  disasters  that 
from  time  to  time  threatened  the  settle- 
ment with  total  destruction  that  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  the  entire  confidence 
and  support  of  the  community.  Twice, 
when  practically  the  entire  settlement  has 
been  wiped  out  by  fire,  the  citizens  have 
rallied  wonderfully  to  its  aid,  furnishing 
food  and  clothing  out  of  their  own  scant 
stores  for  the  workers  and  taking  them 
into  their  own  crowded  homes.  The  sec- 
ond time,  in  particular,  showed  the  hold 
"  the  women"  had  gained  upon  the  hearts 
of  the  "  highlanders."  It  was  feared  that 
the  former  would  now  discontinue  the 
school  or  transfer  it  to  another  locality, 
a  number  of  other  counties  having  offered 
special  inducements.  So  a  mass-meeting 
was    called   in   the  court-house  on   two 
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hours'  notice,  and  in  a  few  minutes  those  eight  years.  This  remarkable  change  he 
who,  eight  years  before,  had  been  able  to  attributed  almost  entirely  to  the  influence 
contribute  only  seven  hundred  dollars  to    of  the  school. 


start  the  school,  now  raised  six  thousand 
dollars  in  cash  and  labor  for  the  work  of 
rebuilding. 

Nor  was  this  all.  As  soon  as  the  meet- 
ing was  adjourned,  riders  were  des- 
patched throughout  the 
country  to  collect  money 
from  those  who  had  not 
been  able  to  attend.  If 
they  proved  at  all  recal- 
citrant, they  were  re- 
minded in  forcible  terms 
of  the  benefits  they  had 
received,  directly  or  in- 
directly, from  the  coming 
of  "the  women,"  and 
were  thus  shamed  into 
making  a  liberal  contri- 
bution. At  the  same 
time  a  committee  met  to 
assess  former  citizens 
who  had  left  the  country. 
Drafts  on  these  were  actu- 
ally drawn  up,  signed  with 
their  names,  and  presented 
at  the  local  bank,  which 
honored  them  without  a 
question.  And  it  is  said 
that   not   one   refused   to 


It  has,  indeed,  accomplished  much  to- 
ward the  moral  and  social  betterment 
of  the  community.  It  has  discouraged 
criminal  disorder  by  fostering  a  better 
tone  of  public  opinion.  It  has  dealt  a 
heavy  blow  to  the  liquor 
interests,  chief  fomentors 
of  trouble  in  the  Cumber- 
lands.  It  has  greatly  di- 
minished illiteracy,  as 
well  as  increased  the  de- 
mand for  higher  educa- 
tion, so  that  Knott 
County — still  one  of  the 
poorest  financially  and 
in  other  wTays — to-day 
sends  more  students  to 
college  and  university 
than  any  other  in  propor- 
tion to  wealth  and  popu- 
lation. It  has  cultivated 
a  newr  sense  of  responsi- 
bility in  its  professional 
men,  a  new  sentiment  of 
solidarity  and  co-opera- 
tion in  its  citizens.  It  has 
waged  a  relentless  war 
against  unsanitary  and 
disease-breeding  condi- 
recognize  the  obligation  thus  involuntarily    tions,  so  that  if  recently  a  determined 


Hundreds  of  boys  like  this  one 

are  waiting  for  places  in  the 

Hindman  school  to-day. 


incurred. 
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effort  has  been  begun  by  the  Federal  au- 
thorities to  eradicate  the  terrible  malady 
of  trachoma  from  the  mountains,  this  is 
largely  due  to  the  intelligent  initiative  of 
"the  women"  in  drawing  the  attention 
of  the  outside  world  to  the  grave  situa- 


"Ten  years  ago,  when  I  met  you  wom- 
en," a  mountain  preacher  wrote  to  Miss 

Pettit  in  1912,  "and  you  told  me  you  had  tion  they  discovered  there. 
decided  to  have  a  school  in  Hindman,  I        Above  all,   it  has  done   these   things 

thought  to  myself:  'A  failure.    What  can  with  sympathy  and  understanding  and 

those  women  do  with  eight  stills  in  a  circle  without  sacrificing  whatever  was  already 

of  five  miles  of  Hindman?'     In  five  years  of  vital  value  in  the  spiritual  life  of  the 

you  could  not  get  whiskey  in  Hindman  people.     Thus  it  has  kept  alive  among  its 


for  anything,  and  no  violence  was  used. 
People  saw  something  better  and  took 
advantage  of  it." 

Certainly  no  people  ever  re-ponded 
more  promptly  to  an  opportunity  thus 
offered  t  hem.  Recently  t  he  ( Circuit  ( !ourt 
Judge,  in  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury, 


students,  by  means  of  a  school  society,  a 
Loveof  the  old  ballad  literature  which  has 
been  preserved  in  the  mountains  more 
than  a  hundred  years  by  pure  oral  tradi- 
tion, so  thai  nothing  is  more  common  to- 
day than  to  hear  the  girls  going  about 
their  work  in  kitchen  or  laundry  singing 


said  that  while  Knott  Count)-  was  for-  "Barbara  Allen"  or  "Pretty  Polly." 

mer ly  one  of  the  most  lawless  in  the  State,  As  for  the  women,  whom  Miss  stone 

it  now  sent  fewer  to  the  penitentiary  than  and  Miss  Pettit  had  most  of  all  hoped  to 

any  other,  and  had  not  had  a  homicide  in  help  by  coming  into  the  mountains,  their 
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lot  has  been  sensibly  alleviated.  New 
interests  have  been  created,  new  opportu- 
nities opened  for  them,  especially  through 
the  renewal  of  such  "fireside  industries" 
as  basketry  and  weaving,  which  were 
beginning  to  disappear  owing  to  the  in- 
troduction of  cheap  manufactured  arti- 
cles from  without.  The  school  now  finds 
a  market  outside  the  mountains  for  the 
product  of  these  women's  inherited  skill, 
and  it  has  in  the  last  few  years  sold  for 
their  account  thousands  of  dollars'  worth 
of  blankets,  coverlets,  linsey-woolsey  and 
other  homespun  fabrics,  and  baskets. 

The  education  of  the  girls  as  house- 
keepers is  already  beginning  to  have  its 
marked  effect  upon  the  general  standard 
of  living.  It  does  not  take  long  for  a 
traveller  in  the  mountains  nowadays  to 
tell  when  he  has  had  the  good  fortune  to 
find  a  Hindman  housewife  in  the  home 
where  he  happens  to  spend  the  night. 
Nor  is  it  the  outsider  alone  that  is  thus 
appreciative.  The  mountain  men  them- 
selves are  acutely  aware  of  the  difference 
in  their  own  comfort  and  well-being,  and 
when  some  of  the  older  girls  have  to  stop 
school  in  the  spring  to  help  put  in  the 
corn,  their  fathers  sometimes  come  to  say 
that  they  will  spare  them  from  the  fields 
long  enough  to  attend  the  cooking-classes. 
Also,  when  a  boy  has  been  either  to 
Hindman  or  Berea,  he  is  likely  to  in- 
clude, in  his  plans  for  the  future,  mar- 
riage to  "one  of  them  domestic-science" 
girls. 

The  very  appearance  of  the  town  and  of 
the  surrounding  country  reflects  the  deep- 
seated  changes  that  have  been  wrought 
there.  Better  homes  have  been  built, 
better  stores  have  been  opened,  and  the 
roads  in  Knott  County  to-day  are  su- 
perior to  those  in  any  adjoining  county. 
"The  women"  who,  when  they  first  came 
to  the  mountains,  brought  in  panes  of 
window-glass  and  sold  them  at  cost  to  the 
people  in  the  back  country,  also  intro- 
duced the  electric  light,  so  that  Hindman 
enjoyed  this  advantage  long  before  many 
a  mountain  town  now  on  the  railroad. 

VII 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  already  been 
done,  an  immense  amount  of  work  still  re- 


mains to  do.  Indeed,  so  far  but  a  mere 
beginning  has  been  made  in  these  moun- 
tains, where  life,  held  so  long  under  a 
strange  spell  of  slumber,  is  now  rapidly 
awakening. 

"This  whole  country  is  a-lookin'  to  you 
women  to  educate  the  children  some 
way  I" 

This  is  the  greeting  "the  women" 
receive  as  they  ride  "hither  and  yon" 
through  the  mountains  seeking  new  op- 
portunities for  human  helpfulness.  And 
no  one  who  does  not  know  the  toil  nec- 
essary to  the  mere  maintenance  of  life 
in  the  Cumberlands,  or  the  melancholy 
that  lives  deep  in  the  hearts  of  the  hill 
people,  can  possibly  appreciate  the  pathos 
contained  in  this  salutation  or  what  the 
school  itself  means  to  the  country. 

Yet  every  week  brings  to  the  workers 
testimony  as  to  the  value  placed  upon  it 
by  the  people  themselves.  Scarcely  a 
day  passes  without  some  appeal.  Perhaps 
it  comes  in  a  letter — occasionally  four  or 
five  will  arrive  in  as  many  days  from  one 
persistent  boy.  Perhaps  a  mother  walks 
thirty  miles  in  the  winter  through  the  deep 
mud,  with  "two  gals  that  have  sot  under 
a  shade  tree  an'  larned  the  best  they  could 
by  theirselves."  Perhaps  it  is  a  father 
who  has  "brung  all  his  young  uns  fifty 
miles  for  to  s,ee  and  lam."  Or  perhaps  a 
grown  boy,  like  Mr.  Fox's  hero,  Jason 
Hawn,  rides  in  from  the  farthest  corner  of 
Breathitt  or  Letcher  or  Leslie  County, 
hitches  his  horse  to  a  "flying  limb,"  an- 
nounces simply,  as  he  did,  "I've  come 
over  hyeh  to  stay  with  ye,"  and  when  he 
is  told  there  is  no  place  for  him — for  no 
matter  how  much  they  may  build  there  is 
never  room  for  all — says: 

"Shucks  I  I  can  sleep  out  thar  in  that 
woodshed.  I  hain't  axin'  no  favors.  I 
got  a  leetle  money,  an'  I  can  work  like  a 
man." 

The  school  has  hundreds  of  such  boys 
and  girls  waiting  for  places  in  it  to-day. 
The  hardest  thing  for  "the  Women  on 
Troublesome"  is  the  necessity  for  turn- 
ing away  so  many  eager  applicants.  Yet 
surely  there  could  be  no  greater  inspira- 
tion for  them  in  their  self-appointed  task 
than  the  touching  faith  of  the  mountain 
people  in  the  school  as  the  one  hope  of 
the  country  for  its  children ! 
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^AT"  HAMILTON  was  so 

beautiful  that  even  men 
said  disagreeable  things 
about  her.  After  she  was 
married  and  nearing  the 
thirties,  very  keen-eyed 
people  thought  she  lost  her  looks,  "broke" 
rapidly,  according  to  the  blonde  tradition. 
But  it  was  a  deterioration  apparent  to  the 
few.  To  the  many  the  face  she  showed  on 
the  street  and  across  the  dinner- table  was 
quite  the  same  as  that  which  still  lingered 
in  the  memories  of  some  perfectly  happy 
husbands  and  in  the  fireplaces  of  some 
sentimental  bachelors,  as,  for  example, 
Richard  Eustace. 

When  the  real  book  of  the  city  of  New 
York  is  written  there  will  be  one  chap- 
ter in  it  devoted  exclusively  to  the  fire- 
places, those  hollow  mockeries,  those  too, 
too  whited  sepulchres,  those  cold,  empty, 
mocking  shams  that  grin  out  at  the  home- 
seeker  from  so  many  thousand  walls. 

When  Eustace  had  leased  his  apart- 
ment it  was  one  of  these  tantalizing  ori- 
fices that  had  most  influenced  him.  He 
had  viewed  the  bare,  white  walls,  just 
from  the  hands  of  the  painter,  the  gaunt, 
naked  windows,  the  whole  stark  blank- 
ness  of  the  place  irradiated  by  the  soft, 
flickering  yellow  of  jumping  flames.  The 
place  had  looked  well  so  illumined. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  black  oak  wood- 
work about,  and  the  windows  had  dia- 
mond panes  and  swung  outward;  in  short, 
a  vague  Gothic  "tendency,"  as  it  were, 
discernible.  But  this  was  light  destined 
never  to  be  upon  those  walls  or  elsewhere. 
Often  during  the  spring,  which  it  will  be 
remembered  was  late  and  very  wet,  he 
had  sworn  at  his  own  stupidity,  for  he 
was  of  the  class  who  called  the  deficit  of 
Reality  to  Imagination,  Stupidity;  still 
oftener  he  had  sworn  at  the  knavery 
of  his  landlord  in  having  so  belied  his 
dreams;  but  yet,  not  infrequently  during 
that*  rainy,  breathless  spring,  when  his 
race  hung  trembling  over  the  chasm  of 


world  war,  that  terrible,  unforgettable 
season,  there  had  been  other  times  when 
he  looked  down  at  the  charred,  blackened 
sticks  that  represented  probably  his  ser- 
vant's latest  effort,  in  a  different  and  quite 
unimpassioned  mood,  and  he  would  laugh 
and  kick  the  ashes  about. 

This  was  when  "Pat"  Hamilton  came 
in.  For  that  was  another  light  that  was 
destined  never  to  be.  It  had  always 
appeared  to  him  immensely  tragic,  but 
somehow  that  spring,  that  truly  tragic 
spring,  when  looking  down  at  the  ludi- 
crous mess  on  the  hearthstones,  the  anal- 
ogy faintly  stirred  in  his  consciousness, 
it  stirred,  tiot  the  old,  comforting  chord 
of  self-pity,  but  a  new,  strange,  jangling 
note  that  was  like,  queerly  like,  faint 
laughter.  And  so  he  would  fall  to  kicking 
the  ashes  about. 

There  had  been  one  moment  in  his  life 
that  he  had  always  thereafter  looked  back 
upon  as  the  apex  or  tipmost  point.  From 
that  he  might  have  stepped  forth,  he  al- 
ways felt,  upon  Faith,  or  Courage,  or 
whatever  substance  men  do  so  step  forth 
upon,  to  illimitable  heights.  Instead,  he 
had  climbed  slowly  down  again.  They 
had  been  walking,  he  and  she,  at  dusk  in 
a  side  street,  where  a  church  stood  at  the 
corner;  and  a  woman  had  passed  them, 
dressed  all  in  black,  with  a  great  mass  of 
violets  at  her  breast,  walking  fast,  and 
had  gone  up  the  steps  of  the  church  and 
disappeared  into  a  swift  flash  of  light  from 
beyond  the  swinging  doors.  Behind  her 
in  the  dusk  trailed  the  faint  scent  of  the 
flowers.  It  choked  him;  he  got  dizzy  and 
trembling. 

"Patricia." 

She  was  trembling,  too.  "Yes,"  she  an- 
swered, and  stammered  a  little. 

He  had  meant  to  ask  her  to  run  away 
with  him.  It  was  all  somehow  mixed  up 
with  the  scent  of  the  flowers  and  the 
church  and  the  outline  of  the  woman's 
figure  in  the  light.  But  he  had  not  asked 
her;   instead,  had   climbed   safely   down 
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again.  The  queer  part  of  it  was  that  she 
would  have  done  it, and  he  knew  she  would 
have  done  it. 

From  that  day  to  these  tragic  ones, 
when  the  fate  of  humanity  was  swaying 
in  the  balance  and  he  was  struggling  with 
the  charred  logs,  all  had  been  stale,  flat, 
and  unprofitable.  The  sum  total  of  them 
was  that  Patricia  had  married  Ramsey 
Gordon,  and  he  had  made  a  little  money 
and  gotten  a  little  fat. 

Rather  fatter,  too,  than  rich,  he  frankly 
admitted.  There  was  a  pair  of  silver- 
backed  brushes  on  his  dressing-table  bear- 
ing on  the  back  of  them  his  name  and 
"  Narragansett "  and  underneath  a  pair  of 
crossed  polo  mallets.  He  had  won  them 
that  summer  in  a  match  with  Point 
Judith;  and  the  date  beneath  the  crossed 
mallets  was  the  summer  he  had  met 
"Pat"  Hamilton.  There  were  no  such 
trophies  after  that.  He  looked  down  at 
himself  ruefully  as  he  lay  at  ease  in  the 
big  chair  before  the  hearth.  It  was  very 
far  from  a  straight  line  that  met  his  eyes 
at  such  times.  Could  it  be  that  "Pat" 
Hamilton  had  not  broken  his  heart  but 
had  instead  ruined  his  figure.  Whereat 
that  new,  strange  note  jangled  loudly, 
growing  now  almost  familiar. 

Indeed,  so  loud  had  it  grown  that  it 
sounded  not  only  in  the  silent  depths  of 
his  self-reflections  but  tinkled  sometimes 
audibly  in  his  speech.  And  there  Mrs. 
Ramsey  Gordon's  beautiful  ears  heard  it. 
He  was  seated  across  from  her  at  a  dinner, 
and  the  chatter  running  from  chair  to 
chair  was  momentarily  of  a  play,  a  charm- 
ingly sad  little  play  which  almost  every 
one  had  felt  it  necessary  to  look  at  dimly. 
Eustace  rudely  smashed  down  the  poor, 
fluttering  little  mite  of  pathos  with  a  sav- 
age reference  to  a  foreign  despatch  in  the 
afternoon  paper.  It  was  like  hurling  a 
crag  down  upon  a  butterfly,  and  the  but- 
terfly, of  course,  fluttered  away  quite  un- 
harmed. But  it  alarmed  "Pat"  Hamil- 
ton. She  had  not  supposed  such  heat  was 
in  the  man,  except  for  the  one  cause,  for 
it  would  have  given  her  less  astonishment 
to  learn  that  Gordon  was  unfaithful  to  her 
than  that  Eustace  was,  which  may  have 
been  one  reason  why  she  married.  She 
was  so  astonished  that  she  sat  uncon- 
sciously staring  at  him  for  a  moment. 
And  he  caught  her  glance  and  smiled.    He 


sat  there,  fat  of  soul  and  body,  and  under 
the  eyes  of  the  woman  whose  handiwork 
he  thought  he  was,  smiled  fatuously  be- 
cause he  fancied  she  approved  him.  Mrs. 
Gordon  was  that  beautiful. 

There  was  one  other  person  at  table 
who  was  looking  at  him  too;  and  for  very 
much  the  same  reason.  It  was  Ramsey 
Gordon.  He  came  over  to  Eustace  after- 
ward while  they  were  smoking. 

"I  suppose  we  will  get  in  it  now," 
he  asked  casually.  "It  doesn't  look  as 
though  we  could  keep  out  of  it  very  much 
longer." 

"I  suppose  so,"  said  Eustace. 

"And  if  we  do  you'll  go ?  You  sounded 
so — rather — at  dinner  just  now." 

"I  suppose  so,"  said  Eustace  again. 
"How  about  you?" 

Gordon  shook  his  head.  "Oh,  'Pat' 
would  raise  the  devil." 

What  impressed  Eustace  about  the  re- 
ply was  the  perfect  justice  of  "Pat's" 
claim,  and  he  thought  of  it  frequently 
even  in  the  hurry  and  strain  of  the  days 
immediately  following.  She  had  married 
Gordon  and  all  the  outer  periphery  of  Gor- 
don— the  three  houses,  the  manifold  ac- 
cessories. Was  it  fair  to  take  away  all 
of  this,  to  cancel,  as  it  were,  all  the  sub- 
sidiary clauses  of  the  contract  and  bind 
her  fast  to  the  central  compact  alone? 
He  had  always  estimated  fairly  the 
quality  of  justice  that  was  hers.  If  he 
had  taken  her  up  with  him  in  that  dark 
side  street  once  upon  a  time  he  felt  quite 
assured  she  would  have  stuck  loyally  by 
the  bargain,  though  his  "outer  pe- 
riphery" at  the  time  extended  scarcely 
further  than  the  tip  of  his  walking-stick. 
And  yet — and  this  was  why  the  matter 
had  stuck  so  closely  in  his  thoughts  those 
days — there  had  been  something — well, 
the  year  before  he  might  have  called  it 
tragic,  in  that  shake  of  the  head  and 
"Oh/ Pat '  would  raise  the  devil."  That 
night  as 'he  sat  over  Wilson's  latest  fail- 
ure on  the  hearthstones  he  realized 
sharply  he  felt  sorry  for  Gordon,  which 
was  the  most  revolutionary,  the  most 
completely  upside-down,  thing  that  had 
ever  happened. 

He  could  not,  indeed,  hold  such  a 
thought  without  a  repellent  sense  of 
treachery.  Wherein  the  betrayal  lay  was 
not,  of  course,  easy  to  point  out,  but  ev- 
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ery  old  instinct,  each  accustomed  habit  of 
feeling  shivered  at  the  presence  among 
them  of  this  strange  newcomer.  It  was  as 
if  an  ardent  prohibitionist  had  suddenly 
discovered  a  burning  thirst  for  whiskey. 
To  pity  Patricia's  husband  was  certainly 
to  blame  Patricia,  and  yet  he  did  not 
blame  her.  On  the  contrary,  he  thought 
she  was  exactly  right.  She  was  not  mag- 
nanimous, not  a  "great  soul,"  to  be  sure, 
but  then  she  had  never  been.  Instead, 
she  was  just  and  truthful  and  perfectly 
lovely.  Even  though  she  had  not  broken 
his  heart  and  had  fooled  him  into  think- 
ing so  and  in  consequence  pretty  nearly 
ruined  his  figure,  even  though  those 
wasted  years  of  playing  with  cold,  charred 
embers  that  would  not  burn  were  of  her 
doing,  nevertheless,  he  could  still  main- 
tain that  she  was  just  and  truthful  and 
beautiful. 

It  had  got  warmer  then.  Fires  were 
needful  no  longer,  and  with  the  brighter, 
warmer  days  had  come  an  end  to  the 
tragic,  nerve-wearing  days  of  indecision. 
He  had  kept  away  from  the  Gordons. 
They  were  at  Southampton.  Gordon  he 
saw  sometimes  in  town,  and  he  knew  he 
need  only  telephone  if  he  wished  to  go 
down  for  the  night  or  the  week-end.  But 
he  did  not  telephone  and  did  not  go  down. 
Though  he  had  never  explicitly  decided, 
he  knew  that  he  would  not  telephone  be- 
fore he  went  away.  He  would  go  away 
without  seeing  her. 

But  in  all  this  he  reckoned  without  her. 
It  was  on  the  afternoon  before  he  went 
away  that  she  came  to  see  him.  He  was 
packing.  He  was  selecting  from  among 
all  the  fopperies  of  a  fairly  successful 
bachelor's  outfit  just  so  much  as  would 
fill  a  hand-bag,  just  so  much  as  would 
keep  off  the  rain,  keep  out  cold,  prevent 
disease,  separating  just  so  much  as  a  bag- 
ful of  what  was  necessary  from  the  ac- 
cretions of  a  lifetime  of  what  was  super- 
fluous. It  was  the  first  time  in  his  lifetime 
he  had  ever  been  called  upon  to  do  such  a 
thing.  And  all  around  him  a  great  na- 
tion, for  the  first  time  in  its  existence,  was 
struggling  desperately  to  do  the  same 
thing.  And  suddenly  looking  up,  without 
warning,  for  the  sound  of  the  door  had 
scarcely  disturbed  him,  he  saw  her  stand- 
ing looking  at  him  amid  the  inextricable 
confusion  of  superfluity. 
Vol.  LXIII.— 37 


She  was  laughing  a  little  like  a  child  in 
a  game.  Behind  her  the  blank  face  of 
Wilson,  who  had  admitted  her,  stared  an 
instant  and  then  disappeared. 

"It's  perfectly  all  right,"  she  said. 
"  Gordon  brought  me  to  the  door.  He  has 
gone  around  to  the  club  to  wait." 

He  came  toward  her,  wading  through 
the  clothes  that  covered  the  floor. 

"Wait  a  minute.  I'll  clean  off  that 
chair  for  you  to  sit  down." 

She  watched  him  with  the  slightly  con- 
temptuous amusement  of  a  woman  in 
precincts  that  are  strictly  masculine. 
Then  when  the  transfer  had  been  made, 
en  masse  from  the  chair  to  the  floor,  she 
sat  down. 

He  stood  above,  embarrassed,  dis- 
traught. "Can  I  give  you  some  tea?" 
he  asked. 

"Thanks,  no."  She  glanced  about  at 
surroundings  obviously  not  befitting  tea. 
"But  you  can  give  me  one  thing — a  rea- 
son why" — she  waved  her  hand  at  the 
confusion — "you  are  doing  all  this  with- 
out coming  to  see  me." 

He  ran  his  fingers  through  his  hair 
thoughtfully.  "It  would  be  a  darn  sight 
easier  to  give  you  tea." 

"No  doubt.  But  I  happen  to  want  the 
other  first." 

She  was  truthful,  he  reflected,  as  truth- 
ful as  she  was  beautiful,  and  God  knows 
she  was  beautiful.  Her  eyes  met  his  as 
fairly  and  openly  as  a  dog's.  And  he  had 
always  been  truthful  to  her,  though,  to  be 
sure,  he  had  never  very  much  to  tell  her 
except  that  she  was  lovely  and  that  he 
loved  her.  And  he  still  loved.  His  heart 
was  not  broken,  and  he  pitied  her  hus- 
band, but  he  loved  her,  nevertheless. 

"The  reason  is,"  he  said,  "  that  if  I  had 
come  to  see  you  there  probably  wouldn't 
have  been  all  this." 

She  straightened  angrily.  "Why?" 
she  asked. 

"Look  at  Ramsey,"  he  answered. 

"Look  at  Ramsey,"  she  repeated. 
"Look  at  Ramsey,"  and  then  paused  in 
bewilderment. 

"Yes,  at  Ramsey,  your  husband." 

Then  she  broke  out  laughing.  "Oh, 
Dick,  you  can't  do  that.  I've  always  told 
you  you  overrated  me,  but  you  positively 
mustn't  overrate  him.  Ramsey  doesn't 
want  to  go." 
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"That's  it,  that's  it  exactly,"  he  an- 
swered. "That's  why  I  feel  sorrv  for 
him." 

She  took  it  in,  this  astounding  discov- 
ery that  had  so  baffled  him,  in  the  twin- 
kling of  an  eye.  "But  do  you  want  to 
go?"  she  insisted. 

"'Pat,'  honestly,  except  marry  you, 
I've  never  wanted  to  do  anything  so  much 
in  my  life.  In  fact,  except  you,  it's  the 
only  thing  I  have  ever  really  wanted  in 
my  life." 

There  was  a  silence.  She  was  looking 
out  over  the  roofs  below  the  window  and 
toward  the  blazing  sunset.  "Well,"  she 
said  presently,  "I  am  glad  you  have  bet- 
ter luck  this  time." 

Then  again  the  silence  fell  and  she  sat 
watching  the  sunset. 

"There  is  one  thing  more,"  she  began. 
"You  know,  of  course,  you  can  say  what 
you  want — only  I'll  know  if  you  are  tell- 
ing the  truth.    Do  you  still  care?" 

"Oh,  yes,",  he  said,  "I  still  care.  I 
didn't  know  it  until  you  came  in  here,  but 
I  do." 

"I  thought  you  didn't  know  it  when 
you  didn't  call  me  up.  That's  why  I 
came.  It  isn't  quite  fair,  is  it,  that  you 
should  have  both?" 

"Both  what?"  he  asked. 

"Look  at  poor  Ramsey,"  she  went  on. 
"He  hasn't  had  either."  Her  lips  quiv- 
ered a  little.  "I  am  sorry  for  Ramsey, 
too,"  she  whispered. 

"Both  what,  'Pat'?"  he  asked  again. 
"I  really  don't  know." 

"Oh,  I  mean — me  and  this,  too."  She 
spread  out  her  hands  toward  the  confu- 
sion around  them.  "  Yes,  you  have,  too," 
she  went  on  hurriedly  as  he  started  to 
speak.  "You  think  you  have  only  this, 
but  it  isn't  true.  You  think  I  spoiled 
your  life,  I  suppose,  but  it  isn't  so.  You 
think  probably  I  broke  your  heart,  but  I 
didn't.  Instead,  what  you  have  I  gave 
you.  What  are  you  now?  A  fairly  suc- 
cessful man,  but  you  are  something  else, 
too,  because  you  can  put  it  all  aside  and 
go  away  for  this  and  be  glad.  That's 
what  I  did  for  you.  I  didn't  teach  you 
anything  about  law,  but  I  taught  you  a 
lot  of  other  things.  I  did  that  for  you.  I 
didn't  do  it  for  Ramsey.  He  couldn't  go 
away  like-  you  do.  I  couldn't  do  it  for 
him.    You  think  I  have  forgotten  things. 


That  time  in  the  street  when  the  woman 
passed  us  going  into  church.  If  you  had 
asked  me  then  I'd  have  gone.  But  you 
had  to  ask,  take,  seize."  She  clinched 
her  hands  as  she  spoke  till  they  grew 
white  under  the  tan.  Then  she  laughed. 
"Poor  Ramsey.     /  took  Ramsey." 

Eustace  sat  without  a  word  for  himself. 
He  had  loved  her  for  nearly  ten  years,  but 
he  had  never  said  more  to  her  than  a  score 
of  stuttering  phrases  about  the  matter 
in  his  life,  and  now  he  was  embarrassed, 
as  though  a  stranger  were  rooting  round 
among  these  old  sacred  things.  But  her 
mention  of  this,  of  the  method  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Ramsey,  stirred  an  ancient  wrong. 

"That  is  one  thing  I  have  never  for- 
given, '  Pat,' "  he  said.  "  You  had  a  right, 
you  were  right,  I  suppose,  not  to  take  me, 
but  what  I  couldn't  stand  was  the  way 
you  simply  threw  yourself  at  him." 

He  had  the  querulous  tone  of  a  disap- 
pointed child,  and  she  laughed  at  him 
exactly  as  she  might  have  laughed  at  a 
child. 

"I  threw  you  away  first,"  she  ex- 
plained, "so  it  was  perfectly  fair."  Then 
she  rose  and  stood  facing  him,  a  little 
laughter  still  lingering  in  her  eyes  and  the 
corners  of  her  mouth.  "  But  what  I  want 
you  to  understand,  what  you  have  got  to 
say  to  me  before  I  go  is  that  you  know 
that  I  haven't  done. you  any  harm,  that 
instead  I  have  done  you  good." 

She  stood  commanding  him,  as  if  dar- 
ing him  to  disobey  her. 

"That  I  have  done  you  more  good  than 
anything  that  ever  happened  to  you," 
she  went  on.  "That  the  only  reason  you 
aren't  a  fat  stock-broker  Or  a  dried- up 
lawyer  was  me,  me,  me." 

She  was  standing  with  her  back  to  the 
sunset  and  the  light  was  shining  on  her 
golden  hair  under  her  little  straw  bonnet, 
and  she  looked  like  an  angel  out  of  heav- 
en, she  was  so  beautiful,  an  angel  in  a 
straw  bonnet. 

"It's  you,  all  right,  'Pat,'"  he  said 
huskily. 

" No,  was  me,"  she  corrected.  "  It  isn't 
me  any  longer.  All  I  have  been  with  you 
for  a  long  time  was  just  an  empty  space 
in  your  soul.  Now  this  other  thing  has 
rushed  in  and  will  fill  it,  will  more  than 
fill  it.  And  then  I  won't  be  anything,  not 
even  an  emptiness."    She  broke  off  sharp- 
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ly,  to  add  with  a  smile:  "I  suppose  at  the  He  tossed  the  cigarette  he  was  smoking 

very  bottom  I  am  a  little  bit  jealous."  across  the  room  into  the  fireplace,  half  hid- 

He  smiled  back  confidentially.     "And  den  in  paper  rubbish.     "Are  you  ready, 

what's  the  name  of  your  rival,  '  Pat '  ?  "  '  Pat '  ?  " 

"Truly?     Shall  I?"      She  hesitated,        "Pat"  was  not  quite  ready,  of  course, 

then  said  slowly:  "  Call  it — Belgium."  It  was  summer  and  she  was  dressed  for  the 

It  was  a  very  curious  thing.    He  had  country,  but  she  had  laid  a  few  things 
loved  her  for  a  number  of  years  and  she  down,  gloves,  a  handkerchief,  a  tiny  par- 
had  loved  him  perhaps  once  or  twice  in  eel,  a  gold  bag.     She  grasped  them  to- 
those  years,  and  yet  that  one  word  marked  gether  and  put  out  her  hand, 
a  nearness  of  spirit  that  not  one  moment        "Good-by,  Dick." 
in  all  the  years  had  reached.    It  was  too        "Good-by,"    put    in    Gordon.      "I'm 
sudden,  too  swift  a  jerk  up  from  a  level  afraid  I  started  something  over  there  on 
ten  years  long.    It  a  little  frightened  each  the  hearth  with  my  cigarette.     Is  it  all 
of  them.     They  could  never  step  back  right?"    There  was  a  light  curl  of  smoke 
down  again  to  the  old  accustomed  easy  floating  above  the  papers, 
going.  "Surely,"  said  Eustace.     "That  flue 

Fortunately,  in  the  embarrassed  silence  will  put  out  any  fire."    He  held  the  door 

came  the  sharp  trill  of  the  door-bell.  open  and  followed  them  into  the  hall. 

"That's  Ramsey,"  she  said.     "I  told        "Don't  come  any  farther,"  said  "Pat." 

him  to  come  for  me  in  twenty  minutes."  "I  am  afraid  of  that  blaze.    There  was  so 

And  Gordon  came  in,  looking'  about  much  trash  in  the  fireplace.     Good-by, 

him  at  the  confusion.    "Whew !    What  a  good  luck." 
mess!"  he  said,  stopping  just  inside  the        "Good-by!" 

door  with  his  hat  on  as  though  such  dis-        He  came  in  and  closed  the  door.    The 

order  could  have  no  ceremony  about  it,  blaze  was  roaring  up  the  chimney  now 

anyway.     "So  you  are  really  off  in  the  and   running   out   on   the  hearthstones 

morning?"  he  asked.  where  the  litter  had  spread.     Just  inside 

"So  I  believe,"  said  Eustace.     "Sit  the  bedroom  door  Wilson  stood  looking 

down."     And  he  pointed  to  a  chair  that  at  it. 
was  almost  empty.  "Ain't  that  queer,  sir?"  he  asked. 

"Haven't  time.    We  must  start  down        "Wilson,"  he  said,  "you  don't  know 

right  away.    Just  thought  I'd  look  in  and  how  queer  that  is — that's  the  queerest 

say  'good  luck'  when  'Pat'  got  through."  thing  that  ever  happened." 


QUIET 

By  Eloise  Robinson 

When  I  am  old  I'll  know  it  by  this  sign. 
That  I  shall  think  of  you  no  more  at  all, 
Nor  wonder  how  if  sometime  it  befall 

That  we  forgive, — I  your  sins  and  you  mine. 

I  shall  not  see  your  brow  upon  the  brow 
Of  every  stranger  that  I  meet,  nor  wear 
A  new  frock  asking  would  you  find  it  fair, 

Nor  think  of  you  at  night  as  I  do  now. 

But  I  shall  be  at  peace.     My  pulse  will  be 
As  still  as  seeds  on  winter  hillsides  when 
I  have  no  more  old,  dim  love  to  erase. 
I'll  sleep  as  gently  as  a  wind-swung  tree, 

And  watch  the  sun  behind  red  chimneys  then, 
Untroubled  by  the  shadow  of  your  face. 


MAN    PRIMEVAL 

By  G.   B.  Lancaster 


Illustrations  by  N.  C.  Wyeth 


IKE  a  tireless  battering- 
ram  the  wind  charged 
down  the  canyon  against 
the  low  log  shack.  It  came 
with  bellowings  and  elfin 
whistles,  with  stealthy 
f  umblings  and,  now  and  again,  those  mys- 
terious hushes  which  draw  the  nerves  up 
to  a  tension  no  full-mouthed  wrath  can 
compel.  Caryll  recognized  that  nature- 
power  which  makes  man's  greatest  efforts 
puny,  but  it  did  not  trouble  him.  He 
tinkered  at  a  boot  with  brads  in  his  neat, 
pointed  ringers,  and  the  oil-lamp  shone 
untroubled  on  his  neat,  fair-skinned  face. 
Bart  felt  it  only.  He  roamed  the  shack 
with  head  low  and  his  shadow  scuffling 
after  him  over  the  shelves  and  littered 
floor  like  a  queerly  forlorn  and  shaggy 
familiar.  And  once,  when  the  wolf- 
hound beneath  the  table  raised  its  muz- 
zle and  howled,  he  winced  as  if  at  some 
prehistoric  memory  which  hurt.  But  he 
never  ceased  walking,  with  his  shadow 
lengthening  and  shortening  behind  him 
until  the  dual  personality  troubled  even 
Caryll  at  last,  used  as  he  was  to  Bart. 

"What  a  restless  beast  you  are  !"  He 
shot  an  upward  glance  from  pale,  shal- 
low eyes.  "  Get  something  to  do,  can't 
you?" 

Bart  wheeled,  towering  above  the  light. 
There  was  something  tragically  primitive 
about  that  huge,  slackly  hung  figure  sug- 
gestive of  such  enormous  strength ;  about 
the  ragged  hairiness  of  the  limbs;  the 
rough -hewn  although  fine  face,  where 
elemental  violence  mixed  with  the  wist- 
fulness  of  the  animal  who  is  a  brute  be- 
cause he  knows  no  better;  the  deep,  rov- 
ing eyes  which  reddened  and  darkened  as 
though  the  blind  soul  within  struggled  to 
interpret  the  message  which  the  storm 
and  his  own  unrest  held  for  him. 

"Two  year  we've  had  o'  this  life." 
His  voice,  though  low,  carried  as  Ca- 
ryll's  never  could.  "Two  blarsted  God- 
forsaken year,  an'  another  yet.     What'd 
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you  make  me  sign  that  contrac'  for? 
What  in  hell'd  you  make  me  sign  it  for  ?  " 

He  stooped  forward  slightly,  like  a 
bear  balancing  for  the  grip.  There  was 
a  crude,  savage  misery  about  him,  as 
though  he  felt  the  helplessness  of  purely 
physical  force  against  CaryU's  superior 
brain.  Caryll  shrugged.  He  endured 
Bart  as  he  endured  the  other  evils  of 
this  money-getting  life,  and  he  meant  to 
slough  the  man  off  with  those  other  evils 
when  the  time  came. 

"Likely  because  I'm  fonder  of  you  than 
of  any  other  man.  Or,  likely,  because 
you're  stronger  than  any  other  man — and 
not  so  clever." 

Another  blast  launched  full  on  the 
shack-end,  and  Bart  shied  from  it  like 
a  nervous  horse. 

"I'm  goin'  to  quit  outer  this,"  he  cried 
desperately.  "Now  spring's  come  I'm 
a-goin'  to  quit.  Hear?  I  can't  stand 
no  more.     I  can't  stand  no  more." 

"Sho!  You  stand  to  make  as  much 
out  of  this  contract " 

"Blarst  the  contrac'." 

"  That  won't  hurt  it  any,  I  guess.  And 
there's  no  more  than  a  year  to  it  now." 

"That  year's  more'n  a  thousand  times 
as  long  as  the  one  that's  gone."  Bart 
took  his  breath  in  a  groan.  "On'y  one 
week  in  it  to  live,  when  we  take  the  furs 
out  in  fall — ef  you  kin  call  it  livin'  in  that 
all-fired,  mouldy  bunch  of  prairie  shacks 
they  names  a  town.  On'y  one  week  of 
the  pictur-shows  an'  saloons  an'  bars. 
On'y  one  week  o'  cards  an'  drink  an' 
girls — my  soul ! "  He  flung  himself  on  a 
stool  by  the  fire  and  dropped  his  head  in 
his  hands. 

"Why  don't  you  get  work  in  a  town, 
then,  if  you're  so  mighty  fond  of  all  this  ?  " 

"Work?  What  work  do  I  ever  do  in  a 
town  'cept  paint  it  red  ?  You  know  me, 
I  guess.  You  know  me.  I  can't  live  in  a 
town." 

Caryll  reached  a  paper  from  the  floor 
and  tossed  it  at  the  bent  head. 
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"There  you  are.  Read  about  your 
precious  saloons  and  picture-shows.  I 
found  that  dropped  out  of  a  packman's 
load  on  the  Hoodoo  this  afternoon." 

Bart  opened  the  week-old  Chicago 
paper.  Then  he  crushed  it  and  cast  it 
from  him. 

"What  do  I  want  readin'  about  towns ? 
Ain't  I  sick-hungry  ernuff  wi'out  that?" 

"  Oh,  quit ! "  Caryll  snatched  the  paper 
and  smoothed  it  out.  "  There's  the  pic- 
ture of  an  all-fired  pretty  girl  in  here,  and 
as  we  can't  have  her  I  guess  we'll  make 
shift  with  her  portrait."  He  hammered 
it  up  with  a  brad,  and  fell  back,  admir- 
ingly.   "A  sure  peach,  isn't  she?" 

Bart  slouched  forward.  Then,  with  a 
swift  plunge,  he  ripped  the  picture  down 
and  trod  it  under  foot.  "  I  don't  want  no 
towns  nor  pretty  gels — on  paper,"  he 
said.  His  tone  invited  quarrel,  but  Ca- 
ryll knew  better  than  to  answer  it.  Bart 
in  these  moods  could  pull  him  in  half,  and 
there  had  been  a  day  when  he  all  but  did 
it.  Piling  the  logs  together  in  the  open 
fireplace,  he  laughed. 

"Got  the  spring  fret  again,  same  as 
last  year,  haven't  you?" 

"Dunno."  Bart  smelt  at  some  empty 
bottles;  put  them  back  on  the  shelf  and 
turned  aimlessly  to  the  window.  "I'm 
wantin'  to  git  outer  this.  I'm  wantin'  to 
git  out.  I'm  feelin'  mighty  lonesome, 
someways.    Lonesome." 

"I  reckon  every  man  and  beast  has  a 
streak  of  that  sometimes.     It's  nature." 

"That  don't  help  any,  do  it?"  Tone 
and  manner  were  savage  entirely.  Ca- 
ryll went  back  to  his  work,  and  gradu- 
ally the  storm  lulled.  But  tension  did 
not  slacken  in  the  man  who  could  feel  it. 
Caryll,  blank  as  he  was  to  all  inner  influ- 
ences, was  a  little  uneasy.  Bart  and  the 
hound  sat  by  the  fire,  motionless;  as  ani- 
mals sit,  as  though  in  communion  with 
something  or  some  one  unseen.  Pres- 
ently Bart  raised  his  head  and  at  that 
moment  the  hound  bayed. 

"Car'll,  there's  some  one  callin'.  " 

"  Shucks !  Did  you  never  hear  the 
wind  echo  down  the  canyons  before?" 

Bart  was  on  his  feet  now,  strained  as 
one  of  those  curious  hushes,  those  "pock- 
ets" in  sound  which  had  taken  the  world 
without.  To  Caryll  that  world  was 
dumb. 


"Car'll,  it's  a  woman  callin'." 

"It's  a  hoodoo  !  You  don't  want  to  be 
ratty,  Bart.  There  can't  be  a  woman  a 
hundred  miles  from  a  house  up  here  in 
the  snow." 

Bart  slouched  to  the  door,  and  the 
hound  followed  with  raised  hackles.  The 
twitching  nostrils  and  dilating  eyes  in 
the  two  were  strangely  alike.  Caryll 
frowned.  Civilization  had  left  Bart 
among  his  ancestors  of  a  thousand  years 
ago,  and  when  his  primitive  fancies 
caught  him  he  was  neither  to  hold  nor  to 
bind.  But  just  at  that  instant  a  waver- 
ing cry  cut  the  silence,  and  Caryll,  for- 
getful that  the  others  had  heard  it  five 
minutes  since,  reached  the  door  first  in 
his  amaze.  As  he  dropped  the  bar  a 
weight  pushed  from  without,  and  before 
he  knew  it  she  was  in  the  shack — she  who 
had  been  a  crying  voice  across  the  great 
silences  to  bring  that  look  into  the  eyes 
of  man  and  beast.  She  put  her  arm  up, 
dazed  and  blinded  by  the  light,  and  Ca- 
ryll gasped,  taking  her  in  from  the  cheap 
shoes,  water-logged  and  broken,  to  the 
bare,  pretty  head  where  the  fair  hair  was 
matted  with  blood  and  earth. 

"  Great  Sam  Hill,  girl,  where  have  you 
come  from?"  He  touched  her  arm. 
"Who's  after  you?  Say,  is  there  some 
one  after  you?    Where  is  he?" 

The  girl  seemed  to  see  the  men  for  the 
first  time.  With  a  cry  she  caught  her 
torn  dress  together  at  the  neck,  and 
turned  to  dart  out  again.  But  Bart's 
great  hand  was  on  the  door,  and  his  dark 
eyes  fastened  on  her. 

"I  guess  not,  my  beauty,"  he  said 
slowly.    "I  guess  not." 

The  girl  swerved  from  his  nearness; 
looked  wildly  round,  saw  the  fire  with  the 
singing  kettle  on  the  hook,  and  ran  to  it 
with  a  little  sob  of  relief. 

"Look  at  her!"  Caryll  grinned. 
"  Homed  to  the  hearth  right  away,  just 
like  any  other  woman.  And  I  sure  did 
think  it  was  a  banshee.  Now,  if  there's  a 
fellow  after  her — "  He  went  out  into  the 
whimpering  wind  and  followed  the  trail 
a  few  steps.  Snow  was  gone  from  the 
spruces  which  ranked  black  and  huge  in 
the  faint  flare  sent  up  from  the  ground, 
but  it  lay  heavy  on  the  trail  where  tiny 
hollows  marked  the  girl's  footprints.  He 
came  back,  shivering  and  puzzled.     The 
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girl  had  sunk  down  against  the  chimney- 
piece  with  eyes  closed  and  hands  trailing 
as  though  beat  at  last  by  utter  exhaus- 
tion. Unmoving,  Bart  stood  watch- 
ing. And  at  his  knee  Chimo,  the  hound, 
watched  too. 

"No-buddy'd  come  lookin'  for  her  up 
here."  His  words  assaulted  Caryll  as  he 
shut  the  door.  "  They'll  think  she's  dead, 
sure.  They'll  sartin  think  she's  dead." 
Caryll  went  over  and  looked  at  her. 

"Just  out  from  England.  Those  are 
no  Western  clothes.  Going  through  to 
the  coast,  likely.  Maybe  the  train  was 
held  up  at  the  Two-Mile  snow-sheds,  and 
she  got  out  to  look  around.  Then  she 
fell,  or  it  went  on  without  her.  And  she 
struck  our  trail.  Gee!  I  guess  I've  got 
this  figured,  Bart." 

"They'll  think  she's  dead.  They 
won't  come  lookin'.  They'll  think  she's 
dead." 

"All  right."  Caryll  shrugged  at  the 
violence  of  the  tone.  "And  so  she  will  be 
dead  if  you  make  that  row.  Get  some 
hot  water,  can't  you,  while  I  find  a  bowl, 
and  we'll  bathe  that  cut.  How  the  na- 
tion she  managed  to  walk  in  this  state  I 
can't  see." 

The  girl's  last  effort  for  the  time  had 
been  made.  Cold  and  succeeding  warmth 
had  drugged  her  into  complete  helpless- 
ness while  they  bathed  and  bound  up  the 
ugly  cut,  Bart  with  deep  breathings  and 
clumsy  hands,  Caryll  composed  and 
clever.  They  brought  hot  soup  then,  and 
sippets  of  bannock.  But  when  Caryll 
would  have  lifted  her  Bart  thrust  him 
aside. 

"You  look  after  your  own  end  o'  the 
business.  I'll  feed  her."  His  voice  was 
a  snarl,  showing  strong  white  teeth.  He 
got  his  long  arms  round  her,  and  her  blue 
eyes  flickered  open  with  sudden  fright. 
Bart  lowered  his  voice.  "Gimme  that 
cup,  Car'll — and  git." 

Caryll  retreated,  whistling  gently  and 
watching  from  a  distance.  What  Bart 
further  intended  he  did  not  know.  But 
he  did  know  that  there  were  times  when 
it  was  better  to  interfere  with  a  bull 
moose  than  with  his  partner.  To  the 
pallid  lips  the  soft  red  was  coming  back. 
They  opened  like  a  child's  to  receive  the 
food;  and  then,  with  drowsy  murmurs, 
she  slid  down  against  the  man's  breast 


and  slept.  Caryll  brought  an  armful  of 
blankets  from  the  next  room  and  dropped 
them  beside  the  girl. 

"We  must  get  her  out  of  her  wet  duds 
and  into  these,  unless  we're  aiming  at 
pneumonia  for  her.  Then  we'll  put  her 
in  your  bunk,  as  it's  the  bottom  one,  and 
bed  down  before  the  fire.  Gosh,  she  is 
clean  petered  out,  for  sure." 

Between  them  they  stripped  away  the 
dripping  garments,  holding  the  blankets 
about  her  as  she  lay  like  a  little  limp 
flower  in  their  hands.  When  Bart  rose 
up  with  her  the  dimpled  feet  below  the 
gray  folds  swung  white  and  powerless, 
and  the  bound  head  drooped. 

"Take  that  there  light  in,"  he  said. 
There  was  a  light  in  his  own  eyes  which 
boded  no  good;  and  after  she  was  laid  in 
the  bunk  and  they  trod  tiptoe  back  to 
the  outer  room,  closing  the  door,  he  went 
over  and  lifted  the  poor  little  pile  of 
drenched  things  as  though  he  had  a  right. 
Caryll,  sitting  on  the  table,  lit  up  his  pipe 
in  silence.  While  Bart  handled  the  femi- 
nine garments  with  such  great,  gentle 
movements  he  puzzled  over  the  handling 
of  the  situation. 

"  Have  to  take  her  out  to  Highup  soon 
as  she's  fit,  I  guess,"  he  said  at  last. 

"We  ain't  a-goin'  to  take  her  out  to 
Highup." 

"Oh,  shucks!  We  can't  keep  her 
here." 

"We're  a-goin'  to  kip  her  here."  Bart 
had  risen  from  the  disposing  of  the  small, 
darned  stockings  before  the  fire.  He 
stood  motionless,  looking  under  low 
brows,  and  Caryll  had  the  sensation  of 
butting  against  a  mountain. 

"Well,  you  can  ask  her  if  she's  willing 
in  the  morning." 

"Willin'  or  not  willin',  she's  a-goin'  to 
stay." 

"Oh,  what's  the  sense  of  that  talk!  I 
tell  you  we'll  take  her  to  Highup." 

"  And  I  tell  you  we  won't."  Bart  made 
one  step,  but  it  charged  the  air  with  new 
force.  "Car'll,  I  want  that  gel.  I'm 
goin'  to  kip  her  right  hyar.  If  you  want 
her  I'll  fight  you  for  her,  good  an'  square. 
If  you  don't — hands  off.  When  a  man's 
clinched  onter  what  he's  meanin'  to  do 
there  ain't  room  for  another  man 
around.  D'you  git  that?  Leave  talkin', 
then." 
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"  Man !  You're  aiming  to  act  more  like 
a  wild  beast,  I  guess." 

"Likely.  I've  had  more  to  do  wi'  'em, 
though  I  don't  reckon  they're  mighty  dif- 
frunt  from  men.  They  don't  'low  no  in- 
terferin'  when  they  goes  courtin',  an'  a 
man  don't  'low  none.    D'you  git  that?" 

"Sure.  But  I  guess  the  animals  do 
their  courting  prettier  than  you  will." 

"You  lemme  be."  The  note  in  his 
voice  raised  the  wolf-hound's  hackles. 
"I'll  court  her  how  I  like.  See?  I'll 
treat  her  how  I  like.    See?    If  you " 

"All  right."  Caryll  gave  before  the 
threatening  fist.  "Just  remember  you're 
not  courting  me,  won't  you?  I  don't 
want  my  head  knocked  off.  And  sup- 
posing you  were  thinking  of  making  her 
your  wife^ " 

"I'm  a-goin'  to  make  her  my  wife." 

"Well,  if  you're  going  to  make  her  your 
wife  you'll  have  to  find  out  her  senti- 
ments first.  Man  alive,  we're  not  quite  in 
the  Stone  Age  up  here.  I  won't  stand  for 
that,  I  assure  you.  Nor  will  she.  You 
know  something  of  women,  surely." 

"Not  her  sort."  Bart's  glowing  eyes 
fell  suddenly.     His  feet  shuffled. 

"No.  I  reckon  you  don't.  I  do — or  I 
can  make  a  fair  guess.  She's  a  real  inno- 
cent little  girl  just  off  her  mother's  apron- 
strings  in  some  English  village,  and  as 
good  and  flavorless  as  sweet  buttermilk. 
The  Lord  knows  what  brought  her  out 
here.  And  I  reckon  he  knows  too  that 
you'll  have  to  make  her  love  you  before 
you'll  keep  her.  She's  got  a  wad  of 
paper  creeds  and  warnings  sewn  up  with 
that  money  in  her  petticoat,  I'll  guaran- 
tee." 

"Love  me?"  Bart  spoke  bashfully 
and  Caryll's  laugh  held  derision. 

"That's  it.  Love  you.  Why  not? 
You're  a  fine,  husky  chap.  Guess  she 
never  saw  anything  your  size  where  she 
came  from." 

"There  was  never  any  thin'  loved  me 
'cept  a  dog — an'  it  died."  Bart  stared 
down  half-wistfully  at  the  little  pitiful 
shoes  and  the  thin  stockings. 

"Well,  you  set  right  to  making  your- 
self attractive,  and  she'll  likely  love  you, 
too." 

"There  was  never  any  thin'  loved  me 
'cept  a  dog — and  it  died."  He  wheeled 
in  sudden  passionate   torment  of  soul. 


"What  have  I  got  that'd  make  a  woman 
love  me?" 

"I  give  it  up,  mate."  Caryll  rolled  in 
his  blankets  and  laid  him  down. 

"It's  lonesome  livin',  this.  Lone- 
some." Bart  flung  himself  through  the 
room  in  the  grip  of  some  great  emotion. 
"A  man  hadn't  a  right  to  be  called  on  to 
bear  it.  They  ain't  an  animal  outer  all 
we  goes  trappin'  but's  got  a  mate  waitin' 
him  somewheres.  Why  should  a  man  be 
goin'  lonely  all  his  days?  They  ain't  no 
wimmin  down  to  the  towns 'd  marry  me. 
I  ain't  got  the  dollars.  I  ain't  got  the 
way  wi'  'em.  Why  should  I  go  lonely  all 
my  days  up  here  where  the  mountings 
and  the  woods  is  that  big  and  terrible — 
and  that  empty — a  man  do'  know  what 
to  do  wi'  hisself,  times.  He  don't  know 
what  to  do !" 

His  huge  limbs  were  shaking  and  at 
his  feet  the  dog  whined  uneasily.  Caryll 
understood  the  forces  moving  the  two  no 
more  than  he  understood  subterranean 
earthquakes. 

"Well,  since  you're  so  set,  Bart,  I'll 
tell  you  what.  It'll  likely  be  a  fortnight, 
anyway,  before  we  can  take  her  out. 
What  with  that  head  wound  of  hers,  and 
snow  coming  down  from  the  peaks,  and 
the  trapping  and  all,  I'd  put  it  at  the 
last  end  of  a  fortnight.  You  go  careful 
and  give  her  time  to  get  her  bearings,  and 
if  she  can  stand  you  for  a  fortnight  I 
guess  you'll  manage  to  persuade  her  to 
stand  you  altogether." 

"And  what '11  you  be  doin'  in  that  fort- 
night?" 

"Well,  if  you're  not  the  limit!  Do- 
Keeping  out  of  your  way,  I  reck- 


ing? 
on." 


"Git  in  my  way  an'  I'll  kill  you." 
With  a  sudden  movement  Bart  stood 
over  him  like  a  giant  threat.  "I'll  kill 
you.  D'you  git  that?  You  know  me? 
You  know " 

"Sure.  I  know  you."  Caryll  turned 
on  his  side,  shutting  his  eyes.  "Now — 
quit."  He  said  no  more  and  very  pres- 
ently he  slept.  But  the  last  fire-flicker 
saw  a  shaggy  dark  head  propped  on  an 
elbow  above  the  folds  of  gray  blanket, 
and  two  deep  glowing  eyes  staring,  half- 
wistful,  half-savage,  through  the  flocking 
shadows  and  the  silence  to  the  shut  door 
beyond. 
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"Bart!" 

"Right  here,  Honey-gel." 

"Where  are  my  shoes?  These  slippers 
pinch  me." 

Bart  bit  off  a  guffaw  with  a  shamefaced 
grunt,  snatched  a  pair  of  small  shoes, 
patched  by  Caryll  and  polished  glori- 
ously by  himself,  from  the  bench  among 
the  springes  and  nets  and  coils  of  wire, 
and  slouched  forward.  Honey-girl — they 
had  no  other  name  for  her — sat  perched 
on  the  table-edge,  swinging  her  feet  in  a 
huge  pair  of  man-slippers  that  hung  by 
her  curling  toes.  Her  dress  was  a  much- 
washed  light  shirt  of  Bart's  and  a  length 
of  cloth  hunted  up  from  some  corner,  and 
the  sunshine  was  in  the  soft,  fair  mesh 
of  her  hair  and  on  the  rounded  English 
bloom  of  her  merry  face.  She  kicked  the 
slippers  across  the  room  with  a  trill  of 
laughter  as  Bart  prepared  to  put  on  the 
shoes,  much  in  the  fashion  of  one  shoeing 
a  horse,  but  with  an  incredible  gentleness. 

These  three  weeks  had  been  a  time  of 
breathless  awe  and  trouble  to  him.  The 
first  days  after  her  coming  brought  a 
dim  and  sacred  initiation.  Then  she  lay 
in  stupor,  with  the  fever  burning  her  up 
and  cloths  on  that  angry  head  wound, 
while  Caryll  nursed  her  with  matter-of- 
fact  knowledge  and  he  with  terror  at  her 
soft,  white  helplessness.  The  next  stage 
came  with  a  shock  that  was  firstly  dis- 
may and  presently  triumph,  when  it  was 
understood  that  Honey-girl's  past  had 
gone  from  her  under  that  terrible  blow 
and  that  she  must  begin  life  again  as 
a  baby  begins  it.  Followed  a  delirious 
and  wildly  difficult  time  which  presently 
smoothed  into  that  which  persisted  now. 
Honey-girl  combined  with  an  amazing 
rapidity  the  simplicities  of  a  child  with 
the  natural  reserves  and  subtleties  of  a 
woman;  walking  already  of  her  own  in- 
stinct in  paths  unknown  to  these  her 
teachers,  and  developing  daily  into  a 
something  which  lured  and  eluded  and 
suggested  evanescence  and  eternity  at 
once. 

Caryll  might  have  put  that  thought 
into  words  if  he  could  have  felt  it.  Bart, 
feeling  it  in  every  throbbing  fibre  of  him, 
had  no  words.  That  strange,  unnerving 
sensation  of  timid  flight  and  most  virile 


power  which  the  pine  forests  gave  when 
great  winds  blew  and  canyons  were  wak- 
ing with  roar  of  loosed  waters,  and  the 
sun  poured  amber  and  ruddy  wine  along 
the  snow-peaks,  was  with  him  always 
now.  And  that  hour  of  blind  fury  when  he 
went  after  Caryll  with  a  snow-shovel,  and 
Honey-girl's  scream  turned  him  stagger- 
ing aside  into  the  woods  to  curse  himself 
sane  lived  still  in  the  back  of  his  brain 
as  a  cold  warning.  But  Honey-girl  had 
borne  him  no  malice  for  that  fright.  She 
shook  her  rippling  hair  at  him  now  in 
pretended  annoyance. 

"Bart!  You've  got  the  string  too 
tight.    Six  knots,  I " 

"The  shoe-tie,  I  guess  you're  meanin', 
Honey-gel." 

"Shoe-tie,  then.  Oh,  Bart;  am  I  never 
going  to  have  any  words  of  my  own?  I 
will  have  words  of  my  own.  It's  fair  aw- 
ful to  think  I  can  only  know  what  you 
tell  me  to  know.  I  want  words  of  my 
own,  I  do ! " 

"  Don't  fret  about  it,  Honey-gel.  Don't 
fret." 

"I  will  fret.  Why  shouldn't  I?  I 
want  to  know  my  own  words,  and  my 
own  name,  and  where  I  come  from,  and 
all — everything.    Don't  you  ?  " 

"NoV 

"Well,  now,  I  do  call  that  darned  on- 
civil.  Bart,  d'you  know  I  kinder  feel  I 
didn't  always  talk  like  you,  or  even  like 
Caryll.  But  I'm  blest  if  I  know  what  like 
I  did  talk." 

"Your  talkin'll  allers  be  the  best  in 
the  world,  just  like  you'll  allers  be  the 
best  in  the  world."  Bart  walked  away 
abruptly.  "The  best  an'  the  furthest  off 
o'  any  blamed  peak  in  the  whole  white 
ranges." 

She  slipped  from  the  table  and  came 
to  watch  the  man's  clever  hands  among 
the  traps  and  springes. 

"Bart,  why  do  you  make  them  of  such 
heavy  wood?" 

"Iron'd  bust  in  the  cold.  An'  wolver- 
ine an'  marten  is  mighty  powerful.  Got 
necks  like  moose,  I  reckon.  They'd  git 
away  wi'  light  stuff." 

"What  a  real  stiddy  streak  o'  things 
you  know,  Bart!" 

She  stood  looking  up,  with  slim  hands 
linked  behind  the  slim  body,  and  the  red, 
childish  mouth  a  little  open.    Woman  she 
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was  in  her  pliant,  rounded  contours  and 
her  reticences ;  child  she  was  in  her  frank 
interests  and  affections.  Bart's  eyes 
darkened  as  he  looked  on  her.  He  had 
made  Caryll  cut  his  hair.  He  had  mended 
his  clothes,  and  he  washed  them  weekly, 
and  his  own  body  daily.  Despite  him- 
self he  went  now  with  a  vague  knowledge 
of  a  check  set  on  tongue  and  movements; 
a  vague  acceptance  of  something  over- 
shadowing and  certain  as  the  snow-peaks, 
impelling  and  wild  as  the  winds. 

"You  bin  livin'  on'y  three  weeks — to 
take  stock  in,  Honey-gel.  What  does  you 
know  more'n  me,  eh  ?  " 

"  Search  me,"  she  said  serenely. 

"  An'  that's  jes'  what  I  can't  do.  If  you 
know'd  all  about  yourself — an'  us,  you'd 
light  outer  here  real  quick,  Honey-gel, 
an'  we'd  never  see  you  ag'in." 

"I  wouldn't  go  without  Chimo."  Her 
word  brought  the  hound  slavering  to  her 
feet.  "Or  without  my  red  squirrel — or 
Caryll — or  you." 

The  man  had  waited  with  held  breath. 
The  terminal  sent  the  dull  blood  to  his 
forehead.  He  picked  up  the  springes  with 
a  muttered  oath  and  flung  them  clang- 
ing over  his  shoulder.  The  flying  wires 
caught  and  pulled  her  hair.  She  sprang 
back,  scolding  like  an  elfin  chipmunk,  but 
under  his  abject  dismay  her  anger  turned 
to  laughter. 

"  'Pears  like  you're  scared  of  me?"  she 
challenged,  saucily. 

"I  sure  am."  Then,  at  her  gleeful 
chuckle:    "Durned  funny,  ain't  it?" 

"Why,  yes.  You're  every  mite  as  big 
as  a  grizzly  an'  you  could  kill  me  as  easy. 
I  aint  scared  of  you  and  I'm  heaps 
smaller." 

"You  sure  are  smaller.  But  you're 
mos'  tur'ble  powerful." 

Tone  and  look  struck  an  untouched 
chord  in  her.  She  stared,  startled,  with 
eyes  dilating  and  color  ebbing.  Daily, 
hourly,  since  the  new  life  woke  her  she 
had  been  learning.  Now,  in  a  blinding 
flash  that  made  her  flesh  cold,  her  head 
sing,  the  latent  knowledge  of  sex,  of  love, 
of  the  meaning  of  a  man  when  he  looks 
at  a  woman  as  this  man  looked,  was  re- 
vealed to  her.  Unconsciously  her  hands 
went  up  to  her  breast.  Her  lips  parted. 
He  made  a  half-step.  And  then  the 
quick  flame  in  her  eyes  stopped  him  as 


the  sword  had  once  stopped  Adam.  With 
head  down  and  great  shoulders  heaving 
he  turned  in  haste  and  lumbered  out  and 
up  the  trail  where  the  brown,  wet  earth 
was  crossed  with  the  animal-spore  until 
the  deep  pine  woods  took  him.  The 
hound,  padding  at  his  heels,  whined  un- 
easily. Strange  powers  were  at  work 
upon  his  master,  forcing  out  curses  and 
long,  sobbing  breaths  and  stifled  cries. 

The  clean  odors  of  pine  wood  and  bal- 
sam and  quickening  earth  swept  down  on 
Bart  as  the  trail  rose.  Here,  in  his  own 
element,  the  message  of  the  trails  was 
strongest,  as  it  was  ever  strong.  It  surged 
about  him.  It  leapt  and  hammered  in 
his  blood.  Among  the  swelling  buds  the 
mating  birds  twittered  and  called.  Down 
the  trail  sprang  a  roe  with  panting  sides 
and  the  mother-light  in  her  eyes.  From 
the  cave  up  the  shingle  slip,  where  a 
grizzly  had  slept  the  winter  through, 
sounded  the  bark  of  a  dog-fox  and  the 
yelping  reply  of  the  vixen.  Under  the 
earth,  on  it,  over  it,  life  and  love  stirred 
and  spoke  and  united  in  obedience  to  the 
great  irrevocable  plan,  and  the  man  heard 
as  he  had  been  hearing  daily,  and  real- 
ized as  he  had  not  realized  before. 

He  cast  the  springes  down  as  though  it 
was  the  weight  of  them  which  was  thick- 
ening the  blood  in  his  neck-veins.  Then 
he  dropped  himself,  tearing  up  the  earth 
with  great  knotted  hands.  And  the 
hound  sat  on  its  haunches  and  watched, 
silent. 

It  was  late  when  he  came  back,  with 
the  madness  of  his  passion  sweated  out 
of  him.  But  fear  of  her  caught  him  ten- 
fold as  he  raised  the  latch  of  the  door. 

Caryll  only  was  there,  dozing  before 
the  fire.  Bart's  ever-watchful  suspicion 
of  this  man  had  received  no  confirmation 
yet.  It  received  none  now  as  Caryll 
blinked  up  at  him,  yawning. 

"What  in  Sam  Hill  have  you  been 
after?  Honey-girl  set  your  supper. 
She's  gone  to  bed." 

"Why?" 

"Wanted  to,  likely.  Did  you  expect 
her  to  stay  up  to  wait  on  you  ?  " 

His  light,  brittle  laugh  came  to  the  girl 
in  the  next  room,  followed  by  that  heavy 
tread  which  again  set  her  pulses  leaping. 
She  was  crouched  on  the  floor  by  the  open 
window,  with  chin  in  palms,  and  eyes, 
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blue  baby  eyes,  looking  away  to  the  pine- 
tops,  and  almost  as  darkened  as  they. 
Dim  memories  spun  webs  and  buzzed 
warnings  in  her  brain :  memories  of  gray- 
ness  and  misery  and  cold  and  loneliness; 
warnings,  dimmer  still,  and  monstrous, 
shapeless,  when  she  tried  to  drag  them  to 
the  light.  On  her  knee  lay  a  little  coarse 
handkerchief,  ink-marked  F.  M.  in  the 
corner.  That  was  her  one  clew  to  the  past 
or  future,  her  one  asset  as  an  individual, 
her  one  frail  bit  of  personality  to  set  up 
against  the  full-furrowed  lives  of  these 
men.  Beyond  the  partition  those  heavy 
steps  passed  back  and  forth  until  the 
floor  shook  when  Bart  flung  himself  down 
in  his  blankets,  sending  the  blood  once 
more  surging  to  her  cheeks. 

Furtively  she  glanced  round  the  faint 
outlines  of  her  little  bare  room.  Daub 
was  crumbling  out  between  the  round  yel- 
low logs,  and  the  two  stark  bunks  against 
the  wall  held  rigid,  ugly  lines.  Except  the 
spring  flowers,  gathered  from  everywhere 
and  stuck  in  cut-down  black  bottles,  she 
had  none  of  a  girl's  dainty  things  to  deck 
her  room  with.  But  it  was  her  own  do- 
main, inviolate  since  she  had  been  able 
to  keep  it  clean  and  neat  herself.  Now  it 
did  not  seem  inviolate  any  more.  Her 
face  went  down  in  her  hands  again.  She 
felt  as  though,  through  the  partition  wall, 
that  great  hot  look  were  burning  her  still. 

She  had  wanted  to  tell  Caryll  of  that 
look,  but  instinct  forbade  it.  Caryll  had 
never  treated  her  as  Bart  did.  He 
teased  her,  bullied  her,  kissed  her,  played 
with  her,  and  there  was  no  more  inti- 
macy in  his  manner  than  in  Chimo's.  It 
was  the  other  man  who  had  shattered 
the  glass  through  which  she  had  seen 
so  darkly.  And  now,  in  the  new  flood 
of  light,  she  realized  that  Caryll  never 
showed  her  familiarity  before  Bart;  that 
Bart  never  showed  it  at  all.  He  had  said 
that  he  was  frightened  of  her.  Fright- 
ened, when  he  could  look  like  that !  She 
sprang  up,  flinging  her  arms  above  her 
head  as  though  to  drive  off  some  influ- 
ence too  strong  for  her.  But  that  new 
force  of  his  personality,  that  locked  in- 
tensity of  atmosphere  which  surrounded 
the  man,  kept  her  awake  all  night,  and 
sent  her  out,  when  Caryll  broke  the  sticks 
for  the  morning  fire,  with  pale  cheeks  and 
puffed  lids. 


Bart  swallowed  his  breakfast  in  hasty 
silence  and  went  away  immediately. 
Honey-girl's  chatter  was  forced;  and 
Caryll,  quick-witted  enough,  despite  the 
selfishness  which  intended  to  keep  the 
girl  here  so  long  as  she  amused  and  tended 
him,  guessed  at  the  crisis  when  Honey- 
girl  took  her  pitcher  to  the  spring,  leav- 
ing him  to  sweep  the  floor.  The  broad 
distance  of  sunlight  down  the  canyons 
where  the  rivers  leapt  and  fled  roused  the 
instinct  of  flight  in  Honey-girl.  And, 
prompt  and  unthinking  as  a  bird,  she  ran 
back  to  the  shack.  Caryll  met  her  on  the 
door-step  and  his  eyes  were  watchful. 

"Hillo,  baby,"  he  said,  and  laid  a  hand 
on  her  shoulder.  She  struck  it  off  and 
darted  past  him,  slamming  the  inner 
door  behind  her  flying  feet.  Caryll  whis- 
tled and  went  after  her,  rapping  on  the 
panel. 

"What's  the  game,  Honey-girl? 
What's  bit  you,  eh  ?  "  Scrambling  sounds 
came  from  the  inner  room.  "  Honey- 
girl  !     Are  you  coming  out?" 

"Do'  know."  The  voice  was  muf- 
fled. 

"When  are  you  going  to  know?" 

"Do'  know." 

"You  come  right  along  out,  then,  and 
I'll  tell  you.     Come!" 

The  door  opened  reluctantly  and 
Honey-girl  stood  on  the  threshold.  The 
ermine  cap  which  Caryll  had  made  her  of 
faultless  skins  was  on  her  fair  head,  and 
the  deer-skin  coat  fashioned  by  Bart  was 
strapped  round  her  slim  body.  The  hand- 
kerchief, her  family-tree  and  passport, 
was  still  in  her  hand.  Under  Caryll's 
eyes  she  folded  it  smaller  and  thrust  it 
into  her  breast. 

"I'm  going  away,"  she  said  in  tremu- 
lous defiance. 

"Sure.  So  you  shall  if  you  want  to." 
He  took  her  hand  and  patted  it,  and 
a  queer  light  flickered  into  his  eyes. 
"Where  to,  baby?" 

"I — do'  know."  Her  lip  went  up  as 
though  the  tears  were  very  near. 

"Come  along,  and  we'll  talk  it  over. 
Bart  been  pestering  you,  eh  ?  Or  has  the 
red  squirrel  gone  sick?" 

"I  do' — I  can't — Caryll,  you  wouldn't 
understand ' ' 

She  turned  blindly,  with  the  great  sobs 
rising  in  her.    And  then  his  arms  clipped 
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her,  and  she  was  crying  against  his  shoul- 
der as  a  child  cries.  She  felt  his  kisses  on 
her  hair,  passionless,  and  in  his  voice  was 
almost  a  hint  of  laughter. 

"All  right.  All  right,  baby.  It's  me 
for  the  consoler,  is  it?" 

"I  want — I  want  someb'dy " 

"You  do?  See  here,  then."  He  drew 
her  on  his  knee  in  a  chair  by  the  win- 
dow, and  let  her  have  her  cry  out.  "  Fed 
up  of  Bart,  are  you?  Well,  I  guess  we 
can  remedy  that.  Pitch  him  down  a 
canyon,  shall  we?  Here,  hold  up. 
You're  too  mighty  sweet  and  pretty  to 
go  melting  away  like  this " 

With  all  the  light  art  and  cunning  at 
his  command  he  soothed  her.  And  she, 
finding  no  falseness,  no  force  in  words  or 
touch,  sobbed  out  her  heart  to  him  much 
as  she  would  have  done  to  a  woman. 
And  a  little  later  Bart,  coming  down  the 
steep  trail  through  the  pines,  saw, 
through  the  frame  of  the  window,  the 
two  fair  heads  close  together  and  Ca- 
ryll's  arm  round  the  girl's  shoulder.  Bart 
did  not  speak.  He  did  not  look  again. 
He  turned  aside  one  step  from  the  trail 
and  squatted  in  a  patch  of  saskatoons. 
By  and  by  Caryll  would  come  up,  look- 
ing for  the  hobbled  ponies  whose  bells 
sounded  intermittently  as  they  fed  along 
the  crest.  By  and  by  Caryll  would  come, 
and  then  Bart  would  be  ready  for  him. 

How  long  he  waited  there  he  never 
knew.  How  long  Chimo,  crouched  beside 
him,  looked  into  his  face  with  bloodshot, 
wise  eyes  he  never  knew.  The  tall  shad- 
ows swung  over  until  they  pointed  the 
other  way.  The  clear  tinkle  of  the  bells 
rose  sharper  in  the  keen  evening  air. 
And  then  Caryll  came  whistling  up  the 
trail. 

It  was  the  howl  of  the  dog  which 
brought  Honey-girl  flying  over  the  pot- 
holes and  tripping  roots.  The  two  men 
rolled  on  the  ground;  but  Bart  was  up- 
permost, and  Caryll 's  face  was  turning 
black  under  the  throat-grip.  Honey-girl 
flung  herself  into  the  struggle  instantly, 
dragging  and  pushing  with  soft  weak 
hands. 

"Let  him  go,"  she  panted.  "Bart! 
Beat  it !    Let  him  go,  or  I'll  scratch  you." 

The  strength  and  fury  of  a  legion  of 
devils  was  on  Bart.  He  swung  his  arm 
round  to  strike  her,  but  she  ducked,  and 


her  sweet,  flushed  face  came  up  close  to 
his  own  distorted  one. 

"Let  go!  How  dare  you!  Let  him 
go!    Do  you  hear!" 

The  whip  was  in  eyes  and  tongue.  He 
wavered,  and  her  hands  came  over  his. 
His  grip  slackened,  and  Caryll  fell  back 
on  the  sod. 

"Pick  him  up  and  carry  him  home," 
she  commanded.  And  with  trembling 
knees  and  blind  eyes  he  obeyed,  even  as 
he  obeyed  when  she  bade  him  bring  wTater 
to  bathe  the  swelled  and  blackened  neck- 
veins.  And  then,  when  Caryll  lay,  moan- 
ing and  half-conscious,  in  the  bunk  which 
had  last  night  been  Honey-girl's,  she 
gently  closed  the  door  behind  her  and 
went  out  to  where  Bart  was  waiting. 

The  primeval  fury,  lashed  into  madness 
through  those  long  hours  on  the  trail,  had 
not  left  him  yet,  cowed  as  he  had  been  for 
the  time  when  her  passion  brought  him  to 
heel.  Sheer,  girlish  terror  had  chilled  her 
to  ice  as  she  followed  the  huge,  swinging 
body  down  the  trail.  He  had  carried 
Caryll  as  a  woman  carries  a  child.  She 
had  gone  giddy  and  sick  as  she  bathed 
the  marks  of  those  great  fingers  on  Ca- 
ryll's  white  skin,  and  washed  away  the 
blood  from  the  mouth.  But  there  was  a 
quality  in  her  which  served  her  now  as 
she  met  the  hulking  shadow  that  rose  up 
out  of  the  gloom,  with  shaggy,  dark  head 
and  glowing  eyes  under  heavy  brows,  and 
red  blood  surging  up  the  wind-brown  face 
to  the  broad  forehead. 

"Why  did  you  do  it?"  she  said,  and 
her  voice  was  steady. 

"  I  saw  him — an'  you.  I  telled  him  I'd 
kill  him  for  that."  His  hands  clenched 
and  unclenched.     "I  will,  too." 

"For  what?" 

"He  knows.  And  I  reckon  you  do." 
He  thrust  his  head  forward.  "Fust  time 
he  kissed  you,  eh?" 

"No.  But — "  She  felt  herself  shiver- 
ing. "Bart,  you  don't  want  to  be  wild 
with  me." 

"Wild!"  She  flinched  from  his  short 
laugh.  "I  telled  Car'll  that  fust  night. 
I  telled  him " 

"What?" 

"That  I — "  the  words  burst  from  him 
with  volcanic  heat.  "I  telled  him  that 
I'd  never  let  another  man  hev  you  but 
me.     I  telled  him  that  when  you  came. 
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I  heard  you  callin'  even  a-fore  the  dog 
did.  An'  I  knowed — "  he  lunged  for- 
ward, catching  her  arm  in  his  hot  grip. 
"You  let  Car'll  kiss  you — an'  hold  you. 
Car'll !  D'you  know  what  like  he  is? 
D'you  reckon  he's  lovin'  you,  that  slack- 
sided  bunch  o'  selfishness  ?  D'you  reckon 
I'm  a-goin'  to  let  him  touch  you — you  the 
woman  that  I  choose " 

He  was  half-drunk  with  passion  yet. 
He  drew  her  nearer,  and  she  looked  up, 
dead-white  to  the  lips  and  still  with  the 
stillness  of  desperation.  Under  the  table 
the  dog  lay  with  loose  muzzle  on  paws 
and  stared. 

"Bart,  what  do  you  want,  then?" 

"  Want  ?  You,  I  reckon.  To  kiss  an' — 
an'  hold  like  what  he  did,  the " 

"Are  you — going  to  do  it?" 

"Doit?" 

"You  could  have  killed  Caryll.  Why 
didn't  you  ?  You  can  kiss  me  now.  Why 
don't  you?" 

Intuition  spoke  in  her  and  kept  her 
eyes  on  him.  Of  the  forces  that  moved 
in  him  she  was  as  ignorant  as  of  those 
that  moved  in  herself.  But  she  met  him 
without  a  tremor  on  that  soft  face 
blanched  so  suddenly  into  womanhood. 

"  I  can.  If  I  want  to  I  can  do  anythin' 
I  like  wi'  you.  I  bin  scared  o'  you.  I 
bin  feelin'  you  so — so  dear  I  couldn't 
rightly  look  at  you.  An'  you  bin  lettin' 
that  feller  maul  you  around —  I  can  kiss 
you.    I  will,  too." 

His  look  had  no  power  to  bring  the 
blood  to  her  face  now.  She  did  not  resist 
as  he  drew  her  nearer.  But  before  her 
eyes  he  quailed  suddenly,  flinging  her 
free  with  a  broken  curse. 

"What's  the  good  o'  that!  What's 
the  good  o'  that !  I  love  you !  I  don't 
want  you  that  a-way.  Takin's  no  use. 
I  can't  take — what  you  gived  Car'll." 
His  voice  was  harsh  with  the  torment  of 
it.     He   turned,   walking  unsteadily  as 


though  shouldering  off  the  shadows  that 
thickened  round  him.  "I  bin  thinkin' — 
all  the  time — o'  what  it'd  be  like  to  kiss 
you — an'  put  my  arms  around  you ,  An' 
I  can  do  it.  I  can  do  what  I  like  wi'  you 
— an' — "  He  wheeled  again,  torn  and 
trembling  with  his  torture.  "Can't  you 
speak !  Standin'  there  like  a  dead  thing  ! 
I  loves  you.  And  I'll  kill  Car'll  afore  I 
lets  him  touch  you.     Can't  you  speak  ?  " 

"Why  didn't  you  kill  him?" 

"If  you'd  a  kep'  your  hands  off  of 
me — "     He  swayed  forward  and  stopped. 

"Bart,  I — I — "  she  pressed  her  palms 
together.  "I  was  feared — and  Caryll 
was  kind  to  me.  I  remembered  you'd 
told  me — about  sisters  and  mothers — I 
wanted  a  mother — someb'dy — and  Ca- 
ryll— he  was  like — like  that." 

"Car'll!  Thought  he'd  act  to  you  like 
a  mother,  did  you?  My  soul!"  He 
came  near,  with  deep  eyes  glowing  and 
his  huge  limbs  trembling.  "Honey-gel, 
what  like  did  you  think  I'd  act  to  you?" 

"I  do'  know.  I — "  Under  his  eyes 
the  swift  blood  burnt  her  face  again,  but 
her  own  did  not  drop.  Motionless,  tremu- 
lous on  the  brink  of  the  unknown  they 
stood,  and  his  hard,  uneven  breaths  made 
the  only  sound  until  the  dog  crawled  out, 
whimpering,  and  laid  his  nose  on  her  foot. 
And  then  Bart  hurled  himself  forward, 
clutching  at  her  knees. 

"I  wouldn't  never  touch  you.  I 
wouldn't  never  touch  you — God  helpin' 
me " 

With  a  sobbing  cry  she  slipped  down 
beside  him  and  got  her  arms  about  the 
great,  rough  head,  rocking  it  to  her  breast 
as  a  mother  rocks  a  child.  Funny  little 
crooning  noises  she  made,  inarticulate  as 
the  man.  But  speech  had  come  before 
that,  when  their  two  primitive  souls 
woke,  and  answered  each  to  each  as  those 
other  dwellers  of  the  wild  answer  and 
love. 
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CUPID   AND   VULCAN — SUSAN   SMILES  ! 

N  her  bewilderment  over 
the  unfriendly  behavior  of 
the  people  of  Quitman  Su- 
san had  not  noticed  that  a 
change  had  occurred  in  the 
formation  and  character  of 
the  clouds  overhead.  The  dark-edged 
mass  which  had  attracted  her  attention 
only  a  little  while  ago  was  now  a  black 
storm-cloud,  hiding  the  sun.  And  it  had 
expanded  enormously. 

She  went  forward,  dismayed  and  be- 
wildered. The  song  of  iron  on  iron  had 
ceased;  and  when  she  had  rounded  the 
curve  in  the  road  she  found  herself  before 
a  crude,  grimy  structure,  in  the  doorway 
of  which  an  enormous  man  in  a  leather 
apron  was  observing  her  under  grizzled, 
puckered  brows.  Then  the  rain  began  to 
fall  in  huge  drops.  There  was  a  warning 
patter,  and  then  the  beginning  of  a  deluge. 

"Come  in,  or  you'll  get  wet,"  bellowed 
the  giant  in  the  doorway;  and  Susan's 
mental  complications  vanished  instantly. 
She  hurried  through  the  doorway  of  the 
blacksmith-shop  with  a  very  rudimen- 
tary dread  of  a  wetting.  The  blacksmith 
stood  aside  to  let  her  pass  and  then  he 
followed  her  leisurely  into  the  shop. 

He  rested  a  hand  upon  the  lever  that 
controlled  the  bellows,  but  he  paid  no  at- 
tention to  the  waning  fire,  where  a  blue 
flame  weakly  sputtered.  He  was  looking 
at  Susan.  His  gaze  was  shrewd,  yet  not 
at  all  unkind. 

"So  you  did  come !"  he  said  at  length. 

"Come  where?"  queried  Susan. 

"Through  Quitman." 

"Why  shouldn't  I  have,  if  I  wanted 
to?" 

"Didn't  you  have  warning  not  to?" 

*%  A  summary  of  the  preceding  chapters  of  "  A  Run- 
away Woman  "  appears  on  page  4  of  the  Advertising  pages. 
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Susan  lifted  her  hand  to  her  face,  as  a 
wanton  of  old  might  have  tried  to  conceal 
a  scarlet  letter;  but  she  only  pushed  back 
a  strand  of  hair  that  had  fallen  across  her 
cheek.  "I  did;  but  why  should  I  have 
paid  any  attention  to  it?" 

The  blacksmith  left  his  bellows,  and 
with  his  apron  he  dusted  a  backless  chair. 
"Sit  down,"  he  said.  "You  look  wea- 
ried." His  voice  was  guttural  and  vi- 
brant, but  a  new  quality  had  come  into  it. 
He  was  speaking  now  as  he  might  have 
spoken  to  a  daughter.  "They  tried  to 
make  out  that  you  was  a  bad  woman,"  he 
added,  with  something  of  amusement  yet 
more  of  indignation  in  his  tone. 

"Yes,"  assented  Susan,  trying  to  keep 
her  lips  from  trembling. 

"You  did  right  not  to  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  them.  Anybody  with  a  grain  of 
sense  needn't  be  surprised  if  anything 
went  wrong  out  at  the  Edmonsons'  as 
long  as  that  hired  man  of  theirs  is  around. 
I  know  him  well.  Knew  him  over  in 
Horseshoe.  He's  too  crooked  to  fall 
down  a  well  if  you  threw  him  in." 

Susan  furtively  wiped  her  eyes.  There 
was  a  rugged  righteousness  in  this  man's 
voice  which  had  moved  her  greatly. 

"My  name's  Enfield,"  the  blacksmith 
continued.  "You  needn't  be  afeered  of 
me.  I  don't  take  any  stock  in  the  cacklin' 
of  old  hens,  includin'  Judge  Ligon.  It 
would  have  been  him  that  tried  to  hum- 
ble you.  Bein'  the  judge,  I  suppose  he 
feels  he  ought  to  work  at  his  trade  once  in 
a  while.  You  can  take  my  word  for  it — 
there's  nothing  to  him." 

"I  thank  you,"  said  Susan.  She  was 
looking  into  his  eyes,  but  she  could  not 
help  seeing  that  he  was  a  mighty  man,  and 
that  his  short,  grizzled  hair  stood  straight 
on  his  head,  and  that  his  arms  were  more 
powerful  than  any  she  had  ever  seen  be- 
fore. 

"But  tell  me,"  continued  Enfield,  with 
a  disarming  smile,   "what  does  a  good 
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woman  like  you  want  to  be  running 
around  by  herself  for?" 

"I — I  don't  know,"  faltered  Susan. 
"I  couldn't  explain."  She  looked  out 
through  the  open  doorway  and  saw  that 
the  rain  was  now  falling  steadily.  In- 
deed, the  patter  on  the  roof  was  so  loud 
that  her  voice  was  almost  inaudible  when 
she  responded  to  the  blacksmith's  ques- 
tion. 

He  approached  her  and  drew  a  stout 
bench  close  to  the  chair  on  which  she  sat. 
He  sat  down  and  leaned  forward,  his  el- 
bows on  his  knees,  his  hands  outspread. 

"Try,"  he  invited.  His  eyes  beamed 
reassuringly. 

Susan  shook  her  head  slowly.  "I 
know  I  couldn't,"  she  confessed. 

"I  understand  a  lot  of  things,"  the 
blacksmith  assured  her.  "  I  beat  a  whole 
lot  besides  horseshoes  and  tires  and  such 
things  out  of  the  iron  that  comes  to  my 
anvil  up  here."  He  added,  as  if  in  ex- 
planation: "All  the  philosophy  in  the 
world  ain't  just  in  books.  I'd  like  you  to 
tell  me  about  yourself." 

He  opened  his  hands  as  if  he  were  in- 
viting confidences.  The  short  wrinkles 
about  his  eyes  deepened. 

"I  don't  believe  it's  worth  while  trying 
to  explain  the  things  you  do  that  other 
people  don't  do,"  said  Susan.  "  Besides, 
there's  nothing  to  explain.  I  just  ran 
away — that's  all." 

The  blacksmith's  mighty  laugh  came 
spontaneously.  "All!"  he  exclaimed, 
when  he  could  speak  again;  "all !  Why, 
that's  enough.  I  take  it  that  it's  just 
people  running  away,  as  you  might  put 
it,  that  sets  up  governments,  and  upsets 
'em.  It  causes  marriages  and  divorces 
and  maybe  death  itself — with  helmre  to 
wind  up  with,  sometimes.  If  there  was- 
n't a  few  people  to  run  away  the  world 
would  never  get  anywhere."  He  added, 
with  a  deeper  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  "I've 
had  an  idea  lots  of  times  that  I'd  like  to 
run  away  myself.  But,  you  see,  I've  al- 
ways been  afraid." 

Susan  weighed  this  incredulously. 
"Afraid!"  she  said.  "A  big  man  like 
you!"  She  was  regarding  this  good- 
natured  Atlas  now  with  gentle  derision. 

"Anyway,  it's  a  fact."  He  smiled 
broadly  down  at  her.  "Come,  tell  me 
about  your  running  away." 


Susan  looked  out  into  the  pelting  rain 
and  at  the  dreary  landscape  beyond  the 
road,  and  her  eyes  became  pensive.  Sad 
remembrances  swarmed  in  them  like  bees 
in  a  brown  wood. 

"  I  know  now  it  seems  strange  for  me  to 
go  about  from  place  to  place  alone,"  she 
admitted,  "but  it  didn't  seem  that  way 
when  I  started.  I  wanted  to  see  the 
country.  I  thought  it  would  be  wonder- 
ful. You  know,  I'd  never  seen  it.  I  had 
always  lived  in  the  city.  I  suppose  the 
city  seems  wonderful  to  people  who  live  in 
the  country,  too;  but  where  I  lived  there 
was  never  a  tree  to  be  seen,  nor  a  patch  of 
grass,  nor  a  flower,  except  a  few  in  pots  on 
window-sills.  They  made  you  think  of 
lost  children  pining  for  home.  And  the 
houses  .  .  .  they  all  stood  close  to  one 
another,  long  rows  of  them.  And  there 
were  stone  streets,  and  brick  pavements 
in  the  yards,  and  never  a  foot  of  just 
plain  ground.  There  weren't  any  birds 
except  the  sparrows;  and  never  an  animal 
of  any  kind  except  the  horses  with  heavy 
loads  that  went  by  bobbing  their  heads 
up  and  down  and  never  looking  to  right 
or  left." 

When  she  paused  the  blacksmith  said 
cautiously,  as  if  he  feared  to  break  the 
thread  of  her  memory:  "I  know.  Go 
on." 

"And  the  thousands  and  thousands  of 
people  in  the  city  ...  I  can't  tell  you 
what  they're  like.  When  they're  happy 
they  have  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the  misery 
of  others;  and  when  they  are  miserable 
there  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  hope  for 
them  at  all.  When  they  are  rich  they 
have  everything;  and  when  they  are  poor 
— oh,  they  are  so  pitifully  poor !  When 
they  have  work  to  do  they  go  along  just 
like  the  horses  that  move  with  their  heads 
bobbing  up  and  down.  They  work  as 
if  they  were  in  a  dream,  and  nothing 
pleases  them  but  the  whistles  blowing 
when  night  comes.  And  when  they 
haven't  any  work  there's  nothing — noth- 
ing at  all — for  them  to  do.  There  are 
such  thousands  and  thousands  of  them, 
and  they  pass  each  other  by  as  if  they 
didn't  mean  anything  to  each  other  at  all. 
And  so  many  of  the  children  work :  not  in 
childish  ways,  but  almost  like  the  grown 
people.  They  scarcely  know  what  it  is 
they're  doing.     They  only  know  that  the 
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whistle  will  blow  after  they  have  worked 
an  eternity.  It  isn't  as  if  life  was  meant 
to  be  happy  but  just  harsh  and  bitter. 

"I  never  had  a  chance  to  get  out  of  the 
city;  but  sometimes  I  read  about  fields 
and  woods,  and  I  got  to  wondering  what 
they  were  like.  I  could  not  think  what 
it  would  be  like  to  live  in  a  house  that  sat 
off  by  itself.  Then  I  began  to  wish  I 
could  see  the  country.  I  kept  on  wish- 
ing it  until  after  a  while  I  asked  myself 
why  I  shouldn't  see  it  if  I  wanted  to.  I 
asked  myself  who  there  was  to  say  that  I 
must  stay  in  one  place,  like  one  of  the 
stones  in  the  street.  The  more  I  thought 
about  it  the  more  it  seemed  to  me  that  I 
had  just  got  into  the  wrong  way  of  look- 
ing at  it,  and  that  nobody  would  even  try 
to  stop  me  if  I  wanted  to  go  and  come.  I 
got  to  saying  to  myself:  'I  can  walk  right 
down  the  street  and  keep  on  going,  clear 
to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  nobody  will 
stand  in  my  way.'" 

She  brought  her  eyes  to  meet  the  black- 
smith's here,  and  a  faint  flush  of  shame 
darkened  her  cheeks  as  she  added:  "I 
suppose  I  thought  I  should  find  beauty 
everywhere,  if  I  only  got  away  from 
Pleasant  Lane." 

"It  wasn't  that,"  said  Enfield.  "You 
thought  you'd  find  freedom." 

Susan  pondered  this.  "  Yes,  that  must 
have  been  it,"  she  agreed.  Then  she  told 
him  about  the  picture  she  had  seen — the 
picture  of  fields  and  woods,  which  she  had 
meant  to  frame.  "And  when  I  saw 
that,"  she  went  on,  ."I  wasn't  long  in 
making  up  my  mind.  The  more  I 
thought  about  it,  the  simpler  it  seemed.  I 
thought  that  out  in  the  country,  where 
there  weren't  so  many  people,  there 
would  be  lots  of  work  for  me  to  do.  I 
thought  how  it  would  be  to  work  in  a 
room  where  you  could  look  out  of  a  win- 
dow and  see  something  besides  chimneys 
and  housetops  and  back  yards :  where  you 
could  see  grass  growing,  and  trees,  and 
maybe  flowers,  and  plenty  of  ground — 
just  ground  stretching  away  as  far  as  you 
could  see,  waiting  for  people  to  put  things 
into  it,  so  that  they  could  have  something 
to  eat  without  getting  it  in  bags  and  cans, 
and  having  it  weighed  and  measured  or 
counted  carefully,  for  fear  you'd  get  too 
much." 

The  blacksmith  was  smiling  quietly, 


but  Susan's  eyes  were  turned  away  from 
him  now.  She  continued:  "And  I 
thought  how  it  would  be  to  see  animals 
playing:  horses  without  any  harness  on 
them,  with  nobody  to  beat  them  if  they 
couldn't  pull  dreadful  loads,  and  friendly 
dogs  lying  in  the  sun  without  any  fear  of 
anybody,  and  maybe  little  calves  playing, 
instead  of  being  hauled  in  a  dreadful 
wagon  to  the  butcher's.  There  were  a 
thousand  things  I  pictured  in  my  mind. 
.  .  .  And  at  last  I  came." 

She  paused  and  lifted  her  hand  in  a  per- 
plexed gesture  and  smoothed  the  hair 
back  from  her  face. 

The  blacksmith  continued  to  regard  her 
intently. 

"I  suppose  I  was  foolish,"  Susan  re- 
sumed. "I  guess  poor  people  are  like 
trees,  and  that  they'd  better  stay  where 
they  belong,  so  they'll  get  used  to  what- 
ever kind  of  bad  weather  comes  where 
they  happen  to  be.  It  seems  as  if  I'd 
forced  myself  on  people  who  have  troub- 
les and  ways  of  their  own  and  can't  be 
expected  to  take  much  interest  in  out- 
siders. I  think  I'll  go  back  to  the  city 
before  long.  I  think  you  have  to  be  born 
in  the  country  if  you're  to  be  of  any  use  in 
it.     But  of  course  I  had  to  learn  that." 

She  now  faced  the  man  in  whom  she 
had  confided  this  story  of  an  old  bewilder- 
ment and  a  new  quest;  and  something  in 
his  gaze  drove  the  past  out  of  her  con- 
sciousness and  forced  her  to  think  only  of 
the  immediate  present.  The  blacksmith 
was  leaning  forward,  an  expression  of 
boundless  kindness  in  his  eyes.  His 
hands  were  both  outstretched  to  her.  Al- 
most involuntarily  she  put  her  hands  into 
his  and  felt  his  powerful  fingers  close  on 
hers. 

"I  can  give  you  what  you  want,"  said 
Enfield.  His  manner  had  become  mas- 
terful. "Stay  with  me.  We  can  get 
married  to-morrow — to-day.  And  the 
house,  and  the  fields,  and  plenty  of  room 
— that's  what  you  shall  have." 

Susan  tried  to  free  her  hands.  She 
looked  into  the  steady  eyes  which  read 
hers  anxiously.  He  would  not  release 
her. 

"I've  been  looking  for  a  woman  for 
over  twenty  years.  But  the  only  kind  I 
could  find  was  them  that  wanted  to  ride 
on   the   steam-cars  and  go  to  the  city. 
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I've  been  waiting  for  one  of  your  kind,  find  the  way.     I've  heard  there's  a  rail- 

I'm  glad  you've  come  at  last.     You'll  road  there.     You  see,  I  think  I'll  have  to 

stop,  and  everything  you  want  you  shall  go  back  to  the  city." 

have."  "  You  mean  you're  going  to  walk  those 

Susan  turned  her  face  aside  so  that  she  ten  miles — for  it  is  ten  miles — just  be- 

was  looking  through  the  great  doorway,  cause  you  mean  to  give  up  trying  to  find 

The  aspect  of  nature  had  changed  again,  what  you  started  after?" 

The  rain  was  over;   the  sun  was  shining  "It  won't  seem  far — ten  miles  won't — 

bright,  the  wet  leaves  glistened  in  the  bril-  now  that  I  know  just  what  I  mean  to  do." 

liant  light.     The   sky  was   wonderfully  Enfield  arose  and  went  back  to  his 

blue,  and  the  road  of  sand  and  rock  was  a  forge.     "All  right,"  he  said;  and  then  the 

thing  to  invite  the  wanderer's  feet  again,  rushing  sound  of  the  bellows  was  resumed. 

She  turned  to  the  blacksmith;   and  he  Susan  went  to  the  door.     The  road, 

couldn't  possibly  have  known  what  a  re-  sandy  and  clean,  was  not  uninviting,  de- 

markable  thing  in  her  experiences  it  was  spite  the  recent  downpour.     Yet  she  lin- 

that  occurred  just  then.     Her  eyes,  which  gered.     "And  I  thank  you,"  she  called 

had  suggested  deep,  clear  pools,  lost  their  back  into  the  dark  interior, 

look  of  intentness — lost  their  expression  "That's  all  right.     And  if  you  should 

of  depth.     It  was  as  if  a  light  had  fallen  change  your  mind  about  giving  up,  and 

upon  them,  so  that  only  their  surface  was  ever  come  back  this  way,  stop  in  again." 
visible.     She  was  no  longer  making  an 

effort  to  comprehend.     It  was  as  if  all  VIII 
that  there  was  to  see  and  understand  had 

been  brought  quite  clearly  before  her.  A  cRy  BY  the  highway 
Then  little  lines  began  to  assert  their  pres- 
ence in  her  face,  and  last  of  all  her  lips  She  supposed  that  she  had  left  Quitman 
yielded  to  a  force  which  brought  them  in-  behind    her.     Turning    away    from    the 
to  a  lovely  curve.  blacksmith-shop  she  saw  before  her  only  a 

Susan  was  smiling !  deserted  road  bordered  by  stunted  forest. 

She  had  come  into  this  place  of  shelter  A  bend  in  the  road  less  than  a  hundred 

less  than  half  an  hour  ago;  she  had  come  yards  away  shut  off  whatever  vista  there 

with  only  an  evil  rumor  by  way  of  identi-  might  otherwise  have  been, 

fication.     Moreover,  she  was  a  married  She  was  glad  to  have  seen  the  last  of 

woman.     Yet  here  was  a  good  man  who  that  ungracious  town,  and  yet  she  was 

had  avowed  that  he  had  waited  twenty  stronger  for  having  passed  that  way — she 

years  for  her  to  come !  knew  it.     She  knew  moreabout  the  coun- 

"  I  couldn't ! "  she  said  gently,  and  tried  try  now;  she  knew.that  she  must  not  ex- 

again  to  free  her  hands.  pect  too  much  of  it.     But  also  she  had 

But  he  only  gazed  at  her,  quietly  mas-  learned  something  of  the  lesson  of  self-re- 

terful.  liance.     And  then  there  had  been  that 

And  for  a  moment  there  dwelt  in  her  experience  in  the  blacksmith-shop.     The 

mind  the  possibility  of  it,  even  the  allure-  huge  man  of  the  forge  had  believed  in  her ! 

ment  of  it:  security,  a  release  from  help-  She  recalled  the  warmth  of  his  hands,  the 

lessness  and  loneliness.     This  rough,  kind  deep  persuasiveness  of  his  voice,  the  in- 

man  need  never  know  of  Herkimer.     She  tentness  of  his  gaze.    He  was  a  good  man, 

could  be  lost  to  the  world  and  the  world  an  honest  man — and  he  had  been  on  her 

to  her.  side !      Moreover,  he  had  thought  the 

But  only  for  a  moment  did  this  vagrant  thing  she  was  doing  was  not  at  all  ques- 

fancy  possess  her.    Then  she  was  ashamed  tionable.     He  understood  perfectly.     She 

that  she  had  given  even  a  thought  to  was  searching  for  freedom,  and  it  was  a 

such  duplicity,  to  such  weak  surrender,  thing  worth  searching  for,  even  at  the 

She  shook  her  head.     "I  couldn't,"  she  cost  of  many  hardships, 

repeated.      "I'm    sorry,    but,    truly,    I  ...  She  approached  a  lonely  farm-, 

couldn't."  house  before  long,  a  house  quite  out  of 

"So  you  mean  to  go  on "  sight  of  any  other  habitation.     The  ex- 

"I  mean  to  go  to  Horseshoe  if  I  can  cited  movements  of  three  children  in  the 
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dooryard  attracted  her  attention.  They 
came  spinning,  barelegged,  through  a  tan- 
gle of  weeds  in  front  of  the  house.  Then 
for  an  instant  they  were  hidden  behind 
vines  and  bushes  which  grew  luxuriously 
along  the  fence.  Then  they  reappeared, 
one  after  another,  in  a  row.  They  had 
climbed  up  onto  the  fence.  One  was  a 
little  girl  with  frightened,  shining  eyes. 
Two  were  boys.  The  oldest  of  the  three, 
an  urchin  with  an  extraordinarily  freck- 
led face  and  with  most  of  his  front  teeth 
missing,  eyed  her  steadily,  inimically. 
And  as  she  came  opposite  him  his  moilth 
became  distorted  with  a  truly  fiendish 
grin. 

"Why  don't  you  get  your  hairs  cut?" 
he  shouted;  and  then  all  three  children, 
looking  at  one  another  with  horror, 
dropped  out  of  sight  simultaneously. 
Susan  heard  them  squeaking  in  the 
bushes,  which  moved  violently,  as  if  a 
storm  had  struck  them. 

She  did  not  respond  to  these  invisible 
children;  but  to  herself  she  exclaimed, 
"My  goodness!"  She  realized  with 
amazement  that  this  was  the  result  of  the 
fact  that  an  ill-natured  woman  had  made 
a  mistake  about  her  far  back  beyond 
Quitman.  She  had  been  regarded  by  the 
authorities  as  a  suspicious  character;  and 
it  seemed  to  her  quite  incredible  that  even 
so  unusual  an  event  as  that  should  spread 
throughout  an  entire  community  as  if  it 
had  been  heralded  from  the  heavens. 

She  asked  herself  how  far  that  wretched 
experience  would  follow  her.  She  began 
to  realize,  too,  that  there  was  a  certain 
risk  in  her  travelling  about  alone.  What 
had  happened  to  her  in  Quitman  might 
easily  happen  elsewhere — with  perhaps 
far  more  serious  results. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  she 
made  two  discoveries.  The  first  of  these 
was  that  she  had  turned  into  what  seemed 
to  be  a  main  road,  which  was  taking  her 
gradually  toward  lower  levels,  through  an 
almost  unbroken  forest.  The  second  was 
that  in  the  far  distance  a  wagon  was 
slowly  moving  up  the  incline  toward  her. 
And  a  moment  later  she  perceived  that 
what  she  had  taken  for  one  wagon  was 
really  two,  one  following  immediately  be- 
hind the  other. 

When  the  rather  dreary-looking  cara- 


van drew  near  Susan  stepped  aside.  She 
had  cast  one  look  at  the  man  and  woman 
who  occupied  the  front  seat,  and  then  she 
had  tried  to  seem  incurious.  Yet  she  re- 
tained the  picture  of  a  weary  woman  hold- 
ing a  sleeping  baby  in  her  arms,  and  of  in- 
distinct outlines  of  children  beyond,  under 
the  canvas  with  which  the  wagon  was 
covered.  Then  she  heard  a  voice,  and 
realized  that  the  wagon  had  stopped. 

"How  far  is.it  to  Quitman?"  the  man 
asked.  His  voice  was  a  friendly  drawl. 
The  woman  looked  at  Susan  with  dull 
curiosity. 

"  I'm  afraid  I  can't  tell  you  exactly,"  re- 
plied Susan.  Something  in  that  picture 
of  domesticity  on  the  wing  touched  her, 
and  she  drew  nearer  to  the  wagon.  "If 
you  could  tell  me  how  far  it  is  to  Horse- 
shoe I  could  give  you  a  pretty  good  idea," 
she  added. 

"We  didn't  come  by  way  of  Horseshoe, 
but  I  should  judge  it  to  be  a  matter  of 
four  miles  or  so." 

"Oh  !  is  it  so  far  as  that?  Why,  then, 
Quitman  is  about  six  miles." 

"Going  to  Horseshoe?"  inquired  the 
man.  His  look  and  tone  invited  confi- 
dences. He  was  plainly  curious,  and  it 
was  just  as  plain  that  he  was  willing  to 
give  his  horses  a  breathing-spell.  Susan 
had  noticed  that  a  hound  had  appeared 
from  the  rear  and  stretched  himself  lazily 
under  the  wagon,  and  that  children  were 
scrambling  for  points  of  vantage  back  of 
the  seat  on  which  the  man  and  woman  sat. 
A  youth  appeared  to  be  the  only  occupant 
of  the  second  wagon. 

"Yes,"  admitted  Susan.  "I  want  to 
get  to  the  railroad.  Have  you  travelled 
far?"  The  question  was  prompted  by  a 
desire  to  place  her  own  affairs  in  the  back- 
ground, and  also  by  that  interest  which 
one  wanderer  always  feels  in  another  so 
long  as  the  passions  of  life  have  not  ebbed 
away  into  a  stagnant  indifference. 

"This  is  our  fourth  week.  We're 
headed  for  Adams  County,  where  Gert's 
people  live."  He  jerked  his  head  toward 
the  woman  by  his  side.  "  I  think,  though, 
we'll  camp  to-night  in  Quitman.  We're 
needing  supplies,  and  besides,  the  baby's 
not  standing  the  trip  very  well.  We  may 
have  to  stop  for  a  day  or  two." 

Susan  looked  at  the  woman  compas- 
sionately.    "I'm  sorry,"  she  said. 
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"Still,  we've  had  a  pretty  good  trip, 
generally  speaking,"  the  man  continued 
in  more  cheerful  tones.  "Our  first  bad 
luck  was  only  a  mile  or  two  back.  We 
stopped  to  water  the  horses  and  a  young 
mare  we'd  been  leading  broke  loose  and 
got  away.  I  spent  half  a  day  looking  for 
her,  but  it  didn't  seem  to  be  any  use." 

Susan  did  not  give  even  a  thought 
to  this  loss.  She  knew  nothing  about 
horses,  except  that  they 'always  formed 
a  sad  feature  in  familiar  pictures.  She 
could  not  get  her  mind  away  from  the 
mother  whose  baby  was  ailing,  or  the  man 
who  could  talk  with  such  a  complacent 
drawl  after  being  four  weeks  on  the  road. 

"Well,  good-by,"  she  said.  She  felt 
that  she  might  be  detaining  these  people, 
who  knew  just  where  they  meant  to  go. 
She  would  have  liked  to  talk  to  them 
longer.  She  felt  almost  that  she  should 
have  liked  to  go  with  them,  to  help  with 
the  baby. 

"I  hope  the  baby  will  be  better  soon," 
she  said  by  way  of  parting;  and  then  the 
caravan  moved  on. 

She  continued  to  descend  the  long, 
rocky  way  before  her.  She  decided  to 
consider  the  next  house  as  a  stopping- 
place — though  as  yet  no  house  was  visible. 
She  continued  to  think  of  those  people  in 
the  wagon,  who  were  now  far  away  from 
her  and  who  would  never  cross  her  path 
again. 

Then,  as  though  she  had  been  abruptly 
awakened  from  a  spell,  she  perceived  that 
she  had  reached  a  point  where  a  rushing 
stream  crossed  the  road  in  front  of  her. 
The  stream  was  swollen — a  result,  doubt- 
less, of  heavy  local  rains.  She  was  re- 
lieved to  note  that  a  rough  bridge,  formed 
by  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  spanned  the 
torrent. 

But  before  she  could  decide  to  take  the 
first  step  on  the  ancient  log,  she  was  ar- 
rested in  an  alarming  fashion. 

A  loud,  almost  weird  cry  of  distress  out 
somewhere  in  a  sunny  glade  to  the  right 
of  the  road  smote  her  ears. 


IX 


A   BROOK   FOR   A   NEIGHBOR 

With  that  cry  of  terror  and  distress 
in  her  ears  Susan  forgot  herself  and  her 


problems — which  was  very  surely  the  best 
thing  that  could  have  happened  to  her. 
She  had  been  startled  and  not  a  little 
frightened  by  that  strange  sound  in  a 
lonely  place ;  but  a  latent  courage  was  one 
of  her  redeeming  qualities,  and  now  her 
single  impulse  was  to  investigate  and  per- 
haps to  help. 

Where  the  stream  crossed  the  road  the 
foliage  on  either  hand  was  so  dense  as  to 
form  a  curtain  which  the  eye  could  not 
penetrate.  Shrubs  and  bushes  grew  near 
at  hand,  while  immense  trees  formed  a 
background. 

Susan  could  feel  her  heart  pounding  in 
her  bosom,  but  she  left  the  highway  and 
threaded  her  way  into  the  underbrush  and 
quickly  disappeared.  A  moment  later 
she  came  upon  a  narrow  path  which  de- 
scended over  a  rocky  slope  and  bore  away 
from  the  perpendicular  face  of  sandstone 
bluffs.  The  stream  ran  near  the  base  of 
the  bluffs.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
stream  a  sunny  glade  stretched,  and  here 
the  sunlight  found  its  way  unhindered  to 
the  green  earth. 

On  the  far  side  of  the  stream,  which  was 
only  a  few  yards  in  width,  a  little  sand-bar 
formed  a  miniature  island.  Between  the 
sand-bar  and  the  grassy  bank  there  was 
only  a  trickle  of  water ;  and  the  bar  itself 
gave  no  evidence  of  being  in  an  almost 
fluid  state;  yet  it  held  in  its  treacherous 
clutch  the  helpless  form  of  a  young  horse. 
The  •  beautiful,  beseeching  eyes  were 
turned  toward  Susan;  and  she  observed 
that  the  ears  were  small  and  delicate,  and 
that  the  lines  of  the  head  and  neck,  where 
they  lost  themselves  in  the  shoulders, 
were  quite  different  from  those  of  the 
horses  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed 
in  the  city. 

It  was  this  helpless  creature  which  had 
uttered  a  cry  of  protest  against  a  horrible 
fate;  and  the  poor  beast  now  regarded 
Susan  with  unmistakable  faith  and  trust. 

"Oh,  the  poor  thing!"  was  Susan's 
thought.  She  did  not  believe  that  in  all 
her  life  two  eyes  had  looked  toward  her 
with  such  an  expression  of  piteous  need 
and  appeal.  She  went  as  near  as  the  wa- 
ter permitted  and  studied  the  situation. 
The  horse's  head  was  turned  away  from 
the  farther  bank  and  toward  the  main 
current  of  the  stream,  so  that  such  a  thing 
as  leading  the  animal  ashore  did  not  seem 
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practicable.  Indeed,  so  far  as  Susan  was 
concerned,  nothing  seemed  practicable. 
Yet  already  into  those  great,  clear  eyes 
had  come  an  expression  which  said  plain- 
ly: "I  know  you'll  not  leave  me!" 

She  sat  down  on  a  little  ledge  of  rock 
which  was  still  warm  with  the  sun,  and 
tried  to  think  what  to  do.  Then  she  ex- 
perienced what  for  her  was  an  inspira- 
tion, though  it  would  have  been  a  mere 
matter  of  observation  in  one  versed  in  the 
lore  of  the  country. 

She  realized  that  the  stream  was  far 
above  its  normal  bounds,  doubtless  as  a 
result  of  heavy  rains  earlier  in  the  day. 
It  seemed  to  her  possible  that  most  of  the 
water  would  run  away  after  a  while  and 
that  it  might  leave  the  imprisoned  horse 
held  merely  by  a  mass  of  sand  and  earth, 
which  might  be  removed.  The  stream 
was  not  as  a  stream  ought  to  be,  she  felt 
certain.  It  was  red  with  mud,  and  here 
and  there  grasses  and  weeds  were  sub- 
merged. That  picture  which  she  had 
seen  long  ago,  of  a  model  stream  in  the 
country,  had  not  shown  conditions  at  all 
like  this. 

In  the  meantime  the  horse  was  not 
sinking  any  deeper  and  might  remain  just 
as  it  was  for  hours:  perhaps  until  the  sur- 
plus water  flowed  away.  Susan  looked 
eagerly  at  the  soft,  beautiful  eyes  and  at 
the  delicate  ears,  and  wished  she  might 
pet  the  troubled  creature  and  so  assure 
it  of  her  sympathy.  She  had  never  real- 
ized that  a  dumb  brute  could  be  like  this 
— that  it  could  beseech  when  it  suffered. 

Over  in  the  sunshine,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  stream,  the  wild  grass  grew  abun- 
dantly. Moreover,  a  little  farther  down 
the  stream  another  natural  bridge  had 
been  formed  by  a  fallen  tree.  Seeing 
which,  Susan  came  to  a  quick  conclusion. 
She  moved  away  cautiously,  sending  back 
a  reassuring  glance  at  the  horse,  and  made 
her  way  across  the  bridge,  which  vibrated 
in  a  truly  alarming  fashion.  The  spirit 
of  adventure  took  firmer  hold  upon  her 
when  she  felt  the  long  tremors  beneath 
the  weight  of  her  body.  She  gave  a  little 
cry  of  triumph  when  she  sprang  to  the 
bank  on  the  farther  side. 

She  sought  for  a  place  where  the  grass 
grew  thickest  and  began  pulling  it  up  in 
small  handfuls.  She  placed  it  in  a  heap 
until  she  had  enough  to  fill  her  arms. 


Then  she  returned  to  the  stream  and  felt 
her  way  cautiously  along  the  bank  until 
she  was  as  close  to  the  horse  as  she  could 
get.  The  animal  turned  its  head  at  the 
sound  of  her  movements  and  whinnied 
softly.  How  different  was  this  sound 
from  that  which  had  reached  Susan  a  little 
earlier,  up  on  the  road ! 

Then  she  planned  with  eagerness. 
How  to  get  the  grass  within  reach  of  the 
horse's  muzzle?  Plainly  she  could  not 
advance  another  step  in  safety.  It  wras 
equally  plain  that  she  could  not  throw  the 
grass  the  requisite  distance.     Unless ! 

She  knelt  down  and  made  a  quantity 
of  the  grass  into  a  sort  of  sheaf,  binding 
it  with  certain  long  blades  which  she  se- 
lected from  the  heap.  This  done,  she 
stood  up  and  tossed  the  sheaf  with  care. 
Greatly  to  her  delight — and  surprise — it 
fell  quite  close  to  the  horse's  head. 

The  animal  seemed  frightened  at  first. 
Then  it  seemed  to  ruminate.  Then  it  ex- 
tended its  muzzle  and  mumbled  cautious- 
ly at  the  sheaf  of  grass.  There  were  no 
evil  consequences;  and  in  another  instant 
the  helpless  beast  was  feeding  industri- 
ously. 

Susan  repeated  this  simple  process 
again  and  again.  Often  the  grass  went 
astray;  but  sometimes  it  fell  within  reach 
and  the  horse  munched  away  contentedly. 

"As  long  as  the  poor  thing  gets  some- 
thing to  eat,"  Susan  reflected,  "it  won't 
die,  even  if  it  has  to  stay  here  all  night — 
or  to-morrow,  and  longer." 

It  seemed  to  her  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion to  desert  this  creature  in  distress. 
She  would  have  to  seek  shelter  for  herself 
after  a  while,  of  course;  but  she  would 
come  back.  She  might  even  induce  some 
one  to  come  with  her — some  one  who 
could  help.  But  at  any  rate  she  could 
gather  more  grass;  and  possibly  by  to- 
morrow the  horse  would  be  able  to  scram- 
ble out  of  the  enveloping  depth  into  which 
it  had  sunk. 

Then  with  a  thrill  of  dismay  she  real- 
ized that  the  sun  had  almost  reached  the 
horizon  line.  She  had  been  forgetting 
herself;  and  now  she  perceived  that  the 
day  would  be  ended  in  half  an  hour — in  an 
hour  at  most.  And  she  seemed  very  far 
from  a  suitable  place  of  shelter. 

Nervously  and  hastily  she  turned  to- 
ward the  highway  and  pushed  her  way 
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through  the  obstructing  bushes.  The 
law  of  self-preservation  asserted  itself. 
She  must  think  of  herself  now.  She 
could  return  to  her  self-imposed  duty  here 
in  this  lonely  spot  in  the  morning;  but 
now  she  must  make  haste  and  find  a  place 
to  sleep.  She  must  find  food,  too.  The 
supply  of  bread  and  meat  which  Mrs. 
Edmonson  had  given  her  was  gone;  and 
during  the  long  day  which  was  now  end- 
ing she  had  had  no  chance  to  add  to  that 
supply. 

Out  in  the  open  road  again  she  became 
an  instant  prey  to  vague  fears.  The 
highway,  under  its  arching  trees  and  with 
its  mysterious  wall  of  forest  on  either  side, 
was  already  darkening.  The  sunlight  was 
shut  out  by  a  hill  in  front  of  her  and  by 
the  trees.  The  stillness  of  night  had  fall- 
en— that  deepened  silence  which  comes 
to  places  seemingly  already  noiseless. 
The  ripple  of  the  water  across  the  road  be- 
came a  roar;  the  breath  of  the  wind  in  the 
trees  suggested  a  moan. 

For  the  first  time  she  realized  how 
utterly  lonely  the  road  was.  Conditions 
had  not  changed  since  noonday;  but  the 
warmth  and  light  had  made  for  cheerful- 
ness: at  least  they  had  made  no  call  upon 
the  imagination.  Now  a  mystic  force 
in  nature  seemed  unloosed.  Susan  was 
awed,  afraid. 

She  hurried  on  her  way  with  heaving 
bosom.  The  forests  on  either  side  dark- 
ened and  a  deeper  shadow  fell  about  her. 
She  may  have  walked  a  mile  when  she 
stumbled,  and  was  surprised  by  the  sound 
of  a  sob  in  her  throat.  She  realized  then 
how  greatly  distressed  she  had  become  by 
reason  of  that  sombre  vista  of  a  forest  up- 
on which  the  night  was  settling,  and  in 
which  there  was  not  even  a  cabin  window 
to  reveal  a  light,  or  an  open  space  in  the 
sky  for  the  revealing  of  the  celestial 
lamps. 

It  seemed  to  her  that  she  had  passed  the 
last  human  habitation  in  the  world;  that 
nothing  but  a  brooding  solitude  and  si- 
lence stretched  before  her. 

Then  she  paused  for  an  instant,  taking 
counsel  with  herself.  What  folly  was 
hers,  that  she  had  left  the  world  of  myriad 
houses  and  lights  and  unsought  compan- 
ionships, for  this  region  in  which  even  the 
moon  and  stars  were  blotted  out ! 

No  use  to  think  of  the  city  now.     But 


she  remembered  the  sun-touched  valley 
which  she  had  left  half  an  hour  ago,  and 
the  perishing  horse  that  had  been  her 
companion,  and  the  open  heaven  which 
had  been  free  from  the  depressing  dark- 
ness of  the  woods.  Instantly  it  seemed  to 
her  that  even  the  horse  would  prove  a  real 
companion  and  solace,  under  the  circum- 
stances. Why,  indeed,  should  she  go  for- 
ward, without  any  assurance  of  finding 
companionship  and  shelter  ?  And,  should 
she  reach  a  house  at  last,  what  assurance 
had  she  that  she  would  be  taken  in — a 
woman  who  came  from  nowhere,  in  the 
night  ? 

In  another  instant  her  feet  had  taken 
possession  of  her  and  were  bearing  her 
hurriedly  back  along  the  way  she  had 
come. 

She  chided  herself  bitterly  for  her  folly. 
Why  had  she  wasted  so  much  of  the  af- 
ternoon in  the  performance  of  inciden- 
tal duties,  when  her  well-being — even  the 
well-being  of  the  horse — depended  wholly 
upon  her  finding  a  suitable  anchorage  be- 
fore the  night  fell  ? 

She  walked  hurriedly,  heavily,  for  what 
seemed  a  long  time,  and  then  she  heard 
simultaneously  the  rushing  of  the  stream 
and  the  whinnying  of  the  horse.  In  her 
depressed  state  it  seemed  to  her  that  she 
had  reached  an  all-sufficient  goal. 

She  stood  an  instant,  peering  into  the 
shadows  in  search  of  the  most  open  way 
by  which  to  reach  the  spot  she  had  lately 
quit.  And  it  was  then  that  her  ears  were 
smitten,  as  they  had  been  earlier  in  the 
evening,  by  a  most  astounding  sound. 

In  the  road  before  her,  too  far  away  to 
be  seen,  some  one  was  approaching.  She 
distinctly  heard  footsteps  in  the  dusk 
where  the  road  was  hard  and  stony. 
Then  there  burst  upon  the  night  a  song: 

"Who  follows  the  road  through  the  shadows  and 
silence, 
Always  alone,  always  alone?" 

It  was  a  man's  voice,  clear  and  musical 
— the  voice  of  a  man  who,  plainly,  had  no 
fear  of  the  night.  Every  word  reached 
Susan  distinctly,  and  for  a  swift  moment 
she  believed  that  the  singer  meant  his 
song  to  apply  to  her — that  he  knew  of  her 
proximity.  The  sound  of  the  footsteps, 
too,  was  becoming  more  distinct. 

Susan's    heart    quailed.       Her    first 
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thought  was  of  escape;  and  blindly  dis- 
regarding all  obstacles  she  slipped  into 
the  underbrush  and  crept  cautiously 
away  from  the  thoroughfare.  It  did  not 
seem  at  all  likely  that  a  man  who  could 
sing  in  the  dark,  alone,  could  be  a  dan- 
gerous man.  But  instinct  warned  her 
against  all  men  at  such  a  time  and  under 
such  circumstances. 

She  threaded  her  way  among  the  bushes 
again,  noiselessly,  and  followed  the  nar- 
row path  which  skirted  the  base  of  the 
bluffs;  and  gradually  she  was  aware  that 
here  a  little  twilight  still  lingered,  and 
that  the  heat  of  the  sun,  thrown  against 
the  face  of  the  bluffs,  still  remained. 

The  horse  stretched  its  neck  mightily, 
until  its  muzzle  stood  straight  out. 
Then  it  appeared  to  compose  itself  for  an 
unruffled  contemplation  of  its  predica- 
ment. 

Susan  looked  about  her  anxiously. 
What  was  she  to  do  now?  It  would  be 
quite  dark,  even  in  the  open,  in  a  few  min- 
utes; and  here  she  was,  caught  with  a 
troubled  stream  on  one  hand  and  with  a 
frowning  mass  of  rocks  on  the  other — to 
say  nothing  of  that  mysterious  person 
near  by,  whose  song  was  ended  and  whose 
presence  therefore  had  become  even  more 
disquieting. 

She  leaned  back  against  the  rocks  while 
she  surveyed  the  darkening  valley  on  the 
other  side  of  the  stream;  and  when  her 
hand  came  into  contact  with  the  rock  she 
was  almost  startled  to  find  how  complete- 
ly it  had  retained  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
She  turned  about,  the  thought  of  a  refuge 
uppermost  in  her  mind. 

Then  she  made  a  curious  discovery. 
The  perpendicular  wall  of  bluff  was  of 
sandstone  and  had  yielded  to  the  insistent 
touch  of  the  elements  through  centuries. 
Three  or  four  feet  from  the  ground,  at  the 
point  where  Susan  stood,  a  natural  shelf 
had  been  eaten  into  the  stone.  It  was  a 
yard  or  more  in  depth  and  quite  smooth. 
Moreover,  it  was  sheltered  by  a  perfect 
roof  of  stone. 

Susan  stepped  back  to  get  a  better  view 
of  this  strange  cavity  in  the  rock;  and  to 
her  surprise  she  found  that  it  was  dupli- 
cated by  another  opening  a  little  higher 
up — perhaps  six  feet  from  the  ground. 

Both  of  these  shelf-like  recesses  looked 
quite  inviting.     They  were  as  free  from 


dirt  or  rubbish  as  if  the  brush  and  broom 
of  a  fastidious  housewife  had  recently 
been  applied  to  them. 

With  instant  conviction  Susan  knew 
just  what  she  meant  to  do.  She  called  a 
low,  reassuring  word  to  the  horse,  and 
then  crossed  the  unstable  bridge  again. 
Again  she  gathered  a  quantity  of  grass; 
but  this  time  it  was  for  a  different  pur- 
pose. 

Retracing  her  steps,  she  began  piling 
the  grass  upon  the  lower  of  the  two  shelves 
in  the  bluff.  Then,  with  the  indecision  of 
a  bird  in  the  spring,  she  gathered  the  grass 
blades  into  her  hands  again  and  threw 
them  upon  the  upper  shelf.  Like  most 
human  beings,  she  had  a  fear  of  Mother 
Earth,  considered  in  its  relation  to  night. 

The  grass  carefully  bestowed  upon  the 
smooth  surface  of  stone,  she  disturbed  the 
effects  of  her  traveller's  pack  enough  to 
draw  forth  some  sort  of  soft,  ample  gar- 
ment.    This  she  spread  over  the  grass. 

Much  of  this  preparation  was  made 
with  difficulty,  while  she  stood  on  the  low- 
er shelf.  But  finally  she  sighed  with  sat- 
isfaction and  looked  upon  her  improvised 
bed. 

Into  it,  presently,  with  a  good  deal  of 
difficulty,  she  climbed. 


X 


THE  LODGER  ON  THE  GROUND  FLOOR 

The  night  deepened;  and,  though  Su- 
san listened  long  and  intently  for  the 
sound  of  footsteps  out  on  the  highway, 
she  heard  nothing  more.  Lying  in  her 
sheltered  place  up  under  the  rocks  she  be- 
gan little  by  little  to  relax,  and  at  length 
she  was  resting  almost  comfortably. 

She  had  made  an  invaluable  discovery 
that  night.  As  she  lay  stretched  on  her 
strange  bed  there  came  to  her  the  truth 
that  when  one  is  very  tired  most  human 
ills  vanish,  or  become  mere  little  imps, 
powerless  to  do  any  real  harm.  As  drow- 
siness overtook  her  it  seemed  to  her  that 
nothing  is  worth  fearing,  or  longing  for,  or 
regretting,  or  hating:  that  the  troubled 
earth  may  be  loved  when  it  will  suffer  it- 
self to  be  loved,  and  that  it  must  be  borne 
with  in  its  ungracious  moods — and  that 
this  constitutes  the  whole  problem  of  life. 

The  stream  murmured  softly.     Out  on 
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the  end  of  a  limb  which  lay  like  a  black 
line  across  the  sky  a  pale  candle  burned: 
but  no,  it  was  a  star,  unloosed  from  its 
prison  of  light. 

With  the  dying  of  the  breeze,  which  had 
blown  until  sunset,  the  air  felt  warmer; 
and  Susan  wondered  if  it  would  become 
chilly  before  morning  and  what  she 
should  do  in  case  she  ceased  to  be  com- 
fortable. Never  before  in  her  life  had 
she  slept  outdoors,  though  she  knew  that 
people  in  the  city  sometimes  slept  in  the 
parks  and  she  had  always  believed  that 
it  would  be  a  delightful  experience  to  do 
so. 

She  lifted  her  head  and  looked  down  on 
the  bed  of  the  stream,  where  the  horse 
waited  with  a  tranquillity  which  sug- 
gested fatalism — as  if  good  or  ill  would 
have  its  way,  in  any  case. 

The  feeling  of  drowsiness  took  fuller 
possession  of  her.  As  if  in  a  dream  she 
heard  the  horse  whinny  once;  and  then 
her  every  sense  succumbed  wholly  to 
physical  weariness. 

After  an  interval  the  length  of  which 
she  could  not  estimate  she  awakened  to 
find  that  her  heart  was  beating  rapidly 
and  that  she  was  greatly  frightened. 
There  was  borne  to  her  ears  softly  but 
unmistakably  the  sound  of  a  human  be- 
ing breathing — the  breathing  which  ac- 
companies profound  slumber. 

She  was  startled,  incredulous.  She 
peered  over  the  ledge  of  rock.  She  could 
see  indistinctly  that  the  horse  was  moving 
its  head  restlessly;  but  otherwise  not  a 
living  thing  was  to  be  seen. 

She  lay  down  again,  determined  not  to 
believe  the  evidence  of  her  own  ears. 
There  could  be  nobody  near.  The  idea 
was  preposterous  !  The  winds  were  play- 
ing upon  some  object  which  reverberated, 
through  some  chasm  which  yielded  an 
echo.  Only  there  was  no  wind !  It  was 
the  horse,  then.  But  the  horse  was 
awake,  and  horses  did  not  breathe  like 
that,  in  any  case. 

The  sound  stopped;  and  then  it  seemed 
that  some  one  tapped  on  a  stone  wall 
near  her.  Perhaps,  she  reflected,  she 
was  separated  by  only  a  few  inches  from 
a  cave  in  the  bluffs.  She  had  heard  of 
caves,  which,  she  remembered,  were 
places  in  wild  regions  where  outlaws  hid. 


The  breathing  began  again;  the  tapping 
was  heard  no  more. 

Well,  at  any  rate  she  was  in  no  immedi- 
ate danger.  She  was  not  being  menaced. 
She  lay  very  still  for  a  long  time,  and 
though  the  sound  continued  her  heart 
ceased  to  beat  so  violently  and  her  breath 
came  more  easily.  Indeed,  she  slept 
again. 

A  streak  of  tiny  violet  clouds  was  visi- 
ble against  the  western  sky  when  she 
opened  her  eyes  again.  The  dawn  was  at 
hand.  She  could  have  cried  out  with  de- 
light in  the  realization  that  the  night  had 
passed;  but  she  did  not  utter  a  sound; 
the  mysterious  breathing  of  the  night  still 
fell  upon  her  ear. 

Courage  came  to  her.  She  resolved  to 
get  up  and  ferret  out  the  cause  of  that 
sound  which  had  filled  her  with  dismay. 
But  before  she  had  had  time  to  act  the 
offending  noise  had  lost  its  slumbrous 
rhythm  and  soon  ceased.  There  was  si- 
lence— a  silent  moment  which  was  more 
disquieting  than  those  which  had  pre- 
ceded it. 

Susan  could  restrain  herself  no  longer. 
She  raised  herself  to  a  sitting  posture — 
as  nearly  as  the  limited  space  above  per- 
mitted. "Who  is  that?"  she  demanded 
imperiously. 

"Hello, 'the  upper  berth  1"  came  the 
response. 

Susan  peered  out  over  the  ledge  of  rock. 
A  face  was  looking  up  at  her ! 

It  was  a  man's  face:  good-natured, 
indolent,  seasoned.  Susan  looked  into 
deep-blue  eyes  above  which  the  brows 
were  puckered  whimsically.  She  saw  one 
side  of  a  yellow  mustache  which  termi- 
nated in  an  almost  rakish  curl.  Other 
parts  of  anatomy  revealed  were  slight  and 
spare. 

"Who  are  you?"  demanded  Susan 
sternly.  The  tone  might  have  conveyed 
the  impression  that  all  the  country  be- 
longed to  her,  and  that  she  was  prepared 
to  deal  severely  with  intruders. 

"A  temporary  lodger  in  the  front  room, 
ground  floor.     You  the  landlady?" 

Susan  drew  back  into  her  compartment 
and  reflected.  She  was  not  a  landlady. 
She  imagined  that  her  appearance  must 
leave  something  to  be  desired.  The  sen- 
sation of  fear  had  passed,  leaving  no  mem- 
ory.    Still,  she  doubted  the  propriety  of 
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looking  down  into  that  face  which  was  so 
near  and  which  grinned  unabashed. 

She  heard  the  "temporary  lodger"  stir. 
Then  she  heard  the  voice  again.  "  Every 
room  taken?" 

Susan  tried  again  to  sit  up.  The  ceil- 
ing above  her  did  not  permit  complete 
freedom  of  movement.  She  realized  that 
she  felt  very  much  alive — quite  unlike  the 
early  morning  feeling  in  Pleasant  Lane. 
The  horse  whinnied,  almost  joyously,  as 
if  to  encourage  her  to  make  a  suitable  re- 
ply to  the  strange  man  who  had  asked  her 
an  impertinent  question. 

"You  had  better  go  away,"  she  com- 
manded, without  again  making  herself 
visible. 

She  heard  the  man  moving  his  legs  into 
position  and  then  she  heard  him  jump  to 
the  ground.  In  another  instant  he  was 
walking  away. 

She  looked  again.  He  had  taken  a  few 
steps  and  was  stretching  himself.  He 
turned  about  before  the  yawn  had  re- 
leased its  grip  on  his  muscles.  He 
grinned  again.  She  observed  that  his 
eyes  were  incredibly  blue  and  laughing, 
and  that  the  brows  above  them  were 
of  a  sunny,  yellowish  color  and  quite 
heavy. 

"  I'm  just  going  to  let  the  cat  in  and  put 
the  kettle  on  to  boil,"  he  said. 

She  knew  instinctively  that  he  was  a 
harmless  fellow.  "But  there  isn't  any 
cat,  nor  any  kettle,"  she  said. 

"Let  me  beg  of  you  to  accept  the  cat  as 
a  permissible  figure  of  speech.  And  if 
you  are  prejudiced  against  cats,  let  me 
say  that  I  have  stepped  forth  to  salute 
Phoebus  and  Aurora,  who  would  be  per- 
fect strangers  to  me  if  I  had  a  regular  bed, 
dues  paid  in  advance." 

She  regarded  him  with  an  effect  of  re- 
moteness. 

"And,  as  for  the  kettle,  you're  in  error 
about  that.  We  have  one."  He  ap- 
proached a  fissure  in  the  rocks  and  drew 
forth  a  large  tin  can  to  which  the  ends  of 
a  cord  were  attached,  so  that  it  could  be 
carried  about  his  neck.  "See  the  ket- 
tle?" he  asked,  holding  it  toward  her. 

Susan  regarded  the  can  curiously. 
"What's  it  for?"  she  asked. 

"  By  its  aid  I  can  drink  from  the  purling 
brook  without  getting  my  chin  wet.  Or  I 
can  make  coffee  in  it,  or  use  it  in  boiling 


eggs  or  potatoes.  It  is  my  most  valuable 
asset.     Shall  I  help  you  down  ?  " 

Susan  now  presented  much  the  appear- 
ance of  one  of  those  squirrels  in  the  park 
which  cannot  quite  bring  themselves  to 
eat  out  of  your  hand  but  which  are  still 
willing  to  occupy  the  opposite  end  of  a 
bench  from  you.  "  I  think  I'll  stay  where 
I  am  awhile  longer,"  she  said. 

The  man  nodded  and  turned  away.  He 
cast  a  slow,  appraising  glance  over  his 
immediate  surroundings  and  sauntered 
away  in  the  direction  of  the  natural 
bridge. 

Susan  embraced  the  opportunity  and 
slipped  to  the  ground.  She  was  not 
frightened;  she  was  only  puzzled  and 
perhaps  a  little  resentful.  Where  had  the 
man  come  from,  and  why  had  he  come? 
She  began  to  collect  her  possessions  from 
the  various  places  on  the  ledge  where  she 
had  slept.  She  was  somewhat  arduously 
engaged  in  this  task  when  she  heard  the 
man's  voice  again. 

"Can  I  help?" 

He  had  returned  and  was  standing  close 
behind  her.  But  his  attitude  and  pres- 
ence did  not  seem  at  all  in  the  nature  of 
a  menace.  He  was  clearly  a  very  easy- 
going man.  A  mild  good  nature  was 
stamped  on  every  feature.  Despite  her- 
self Susan  felt  her  resentment  at  his  pres- 
ence vanishing.  The  feeling  of  loneliness 
was  also  gone. 

"If  we're  going  to  talk  to  each  other," 
she  said  with  a  certain  sedateness,  "let's 
introduce  ourselves  and  not  tahVany  more 
foolishness." 

"My  name  sounds  a  little  foolish,  I'm 
afraid.  It's  Coot — Coot  Mann.  I've 
been  told  on  many  occasions  that  it 
sounds  more  like  an  exclamation  than  a 
name." 

"I'm  very  glad  to  meet  you,  Mr. 
Mann.  I'm  Mrs.  Herkimer."  Susan 
extended  her  hand. 

Mann  took  it  simply.  There  were  none 
of  the  blandishments  of  conquest  in  his 
manner,  despite  his  love  of  facetious 
speech.  He  jerked  his  head  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  horse.     "  Yours  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Why — yes.  Yes,  it's  mine,"  replied 
Susan.  The  fact  of  possession  had  not 
occurred  to  her  before. 

"Too  bad,"  said  Mann.  "I'll  get 
around  to  him  later  and  see  what  I  can 
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do.  The  first  thing,  Mrs.  Herkimer,  is  to 
get  breakfast." 

"  Breakfast!     Here?" 

" Of  course!" 

"How  do  you  suppose  I'm  going  to  get 
breakfast?" 

Mann's  laughter  was  boyishly  delight- 
ful. "I  didn't  mean  that.  I  mean  I'll 
get  it." 

Susan  was  instantly  interested.  Also 
she  realized  that  she  was  hungry.  A 
night  in  the  open  had  worked  wonders. 
Moreover,  she  suspected  that  her  fellow 
traveller  was  talking  foolishness  again. 

"Just  don't  worry,"  he  said.  "You'll 
see  how  simple  it  is."  He  turned  away 
and  vanished  among  the  bushes. 

Susan  turned  her  attention  to  the 
horse  again ;  and  as  she  looked  at  the  isl- 
and whereon  the  animal  was  imprisoned, 
a  glad  cry  escaped  her.  The  water  had 
receded,  leaving  the  horse  in  a  far  safer 
position  than  it  had  occupied  the  night 
before.  She  believed  it  could  be  dug  out 
now,  especially  as  there  was  somebody 
present  who  might  be  supposed  to  know 
how  to  dig. 

She  approached  the  stream  and  found  a 
level  spot  from  which  she  could  reach  the 
water  easily.  Then  she  made  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  refresh  herself  and  to  make 
her  hair  presentable.  She  felt  that  she 
might  have  managed  very  well  if  there 
had  been  no  man  about. 

Later  she  crossed  the  stream  and  set 
about  gathering  grass.  She  could  not 
think  of  anything  else  to  do;  and  already 
she  was  relying  upon  her  companion  for 
the  graver  responsibilities  which  had  to 
be  met. 

The  horse  cared  for,  she  began  to  ob- 
serve Mann,  who  was  visible  from  time  to 
time  and  who  was  making  mysterious 
preparations.  He  had  built  a  fire  near 
the  base  of  the  bluffs,  piling  twigs  around 
a  great  flat  rock.  Then  he  sat  down  and 
began  working  purposefully  upon  a  pin, 
which  he  had  extracted  from  the  edge  of 
his  coat.  He  worked  complacently,  sing- 
ing in  an  undertone.  Presently  he  tied 
the  pin,  bent  into  grotesqueness,  to  the 
end  of  a  thread.  Next  he  dug  about  in 
the  earth  near  by,  using  a  highly  service- 
able-appearing knife  which  he  took  from 
his  pocket. 

"You  might  keep  the  fire  going,  if  you 


don't  mind,"  he  said  finally,  and  then  he 
started  toward  the  bushes  and  the  creek 
again. 

"You're  going  to  fish!"  exclaimed 
Susan,  as  if  she  were  bringing  charges 
against  him.  She  didn't  really  know. 
She  was  only  hazarding  a  guess. 

"Of  course!"  admitted  Mann,  iooking 
at  her  blankly. 

"I'd  certainly  like  to  see  you  catch 
them,"  she  said,  "only,  of  course  you'll 
never  catch  any!" 

"Come  along!"  invited  Mann  cheer- 
fully.    "Why  shouldn't  I?" 

They  mended  the  fire  between  them, 
and  then  both  set  out  along  the  stream. 
When  they  reached  a  quiet  bend,  where 
the  water  paused  for  a  rest  before  resum- 
ing its  journey,  Mann  enjoined  silence. 
He  sat  down  on  the  elbow  of  a  tree  and 
lowered  his  line  into  the  water.  The  ex- 
pression on  his  face  was  solemn,  yet  sub- 
limely trustful.  Manna  from  heaven 
could  not  have  found  a  more  expectant 
palm  than  his. 

His  eyes  gleamed  when  the  line  sud- 
denly stiffened  and  was  dragged  away 
quite  vigorously  toward  shallower  water. 
He  caught  a  fish !  It  was  the  first  of 
many.  He  appeared  to  have  no  trouble 
at  all  in  catching  any  number  of  little 
perch,  one  after  another. 

In  her  delight  Susan  brought  her  hands 
together  sharply.  "Why,  he  is  I"  she 
exclaimed,  as  if  Mann  were  a  wholly  im- 
personal factor  in  the  situation. 

"Did  you  ever  clean  any  fish?"  he 
asked. 

"Of  course — but  not  live  ones." 

"Well,  we  can  make  these  quit  being 
live  ones."  He  gave  each  fish  a  vigorous 
tap  on  a  rock  and  tossed  it  toward  her. 
Also  he  tossed  the  indispensable  knife  in 
her  direction. 

So  it  was  that  their  breakfast  came 
from  the  brook. 

"Now  we'll  get  back  to  camp,"  said 
Mann,  when  enough  fish  had  been  caught. 

"Back  where?" 

"Back  to  where  the  fire  is.  Wherever 
the  fire  is  people  always  go  sooner  or  later 
— having  no  reference,  of  course,  to  the 
hereafter." 

He  helped  to  carry  the  fish.  "They'll 
be  just  about  the  right  thing  when 
they're  fried,"  he  said. 
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"But  how  are  they  to  be  fried?" 

"You'll  see."  He  smiled  happily.  In 
his  eagerness  he  hurried  a  little  ahead,  and 
Susan  observed  him  critically.  What 
sort  of  strange  being  was  he,  she  won- 
dered? The  word  tramp  did  not  cross 
her  mind  just  then.  Indeed,  Mann  was 
quite  decently  clothed,  and  clean,  and 
alert  in  a  somewhat  deliberate  fashion. 

He  wore  fawn-colored  corduroy  gar- 
ments which  fitted  him  nicely;  a  blue  flan- 
nel shirt  which  was  in  perfect  harmony 
with  his  surroundings;  rather  heavy  shoes 
of  good  quality;  and  a  soft  felt  hat  the 
shape  and  angle  of  which  suggested  a 
buoyant,  perhaps  mischievous  disposition 
in  its  wearer.  This  latter  article  of  his 
apparel  made  it  plain,  indeed,  that  a 
man's  hat  is  the  only  thing  he  wears 
which  partakes  of  his  personality  and,  in 
a  measure,  expresses  him. 

He  broke  a  branch  from  a  bush  and 
swept  the  rock,  lying  within  its  circle  of 
coals.  Next  he  washed  his  hands  down 
in  the  brook,  Susan  following  his  example. 
Then  he  produced  a  small  package  of  salt 
from  his  coat-pocket  and  proceeded  to 
season  the  fish.  "Anybody  will  give  you 
a  little  salt,"  he  explained.  He  spread 
the  fish  on  the  heated  rock  and  stepped 
back  approvingly  when  they  began  to 
hiss  and  curl  and  shrivel.  "Ha !"  he  ex- 
claimed, "do  you  smell  that?" 

Susan's  housewifely  instinct,  however 
faint  it  might  have  been,  asserted  itself. 
"We've  got  no  place  to  eat  them,"  she 
said. 

Mann  was  dragging  the  coals  away 
from  the  rock.  "We'll  eat  them  off  the 
rock,"  he  said,  again  turning  a  slightly 
blank  countenance  toward  her. 

"No,  we  ought  to  have  a  table-cloth," 
declared  Susan.  "Here,  give  me  the 
knife  and  I'll  turn  them.  You  break 
some  branches."  • 

He  grasped  her  idea  instantly  and 
glowed  with  pleasure.     In  a  trice  he  had 


a  small  area  of  ground  covered  with 
leaves.  Two  dry  rocks  served  as  seats. 
It  was  Susan's  idea  that  each  fish  should 
be  deposited  on  a  leaf.  Soon  they  were 
arranged  in  two  lines,  nearly  a  score  of 
crisp,  inviting  perch,  some  four  inches 
long. 

Mann  renewed  the  fire. 

"What  now?"  asked  Susan. 

"Coffee,"  explained  her  companion. 

To  her  amazement  he  produced  another 
package  from  his  coat:  this  time,  ground 
coffee.  ' '  You  usually  have  to  split  a  little 
wood  for  this,"  he  explained,  grinning  re- 
flectively. 

It  was  just  then  that  Susan  thought  of 
the  word  tramp,  which  she  had  often  seen 
in  the  newspapers  in  the  city.  Surely  he 
couldn't  be  a  tramp,  despite  his  reference 
to  splitting  wood.  A  tramp,  she  remem- 
bered, always  had  a  big,  rough  mustache. 
"And  his,"  mused  Susan,  "is  just  a  cun- 
ning little  curly  one."  Moreover,  his  hair 
did  not  show  through  a  rent  in  his  hat. 
Nevertheless,  the  matter  was  too  serious 
to  be  ignored.  She  became  slightly  pale, 
and  then  dashed  at  the  obstacle  boldly. 

"Are  you  a — a  tramp?"  she  asked. 

"Good  gracious!"  exclaimed  Mann. 
He  turned  quickly  and  glanced  all  about 
him,  into  the  woods  and  along  the  bluffs, 
shading  his  eyes  from  imaginary  sun 
rays  with  his  hand.  Then  he  turned 
toward  her  solemnly.  "  Never  ask  such  a 
question  again,"  he  said.  "  There's  never 
any  telling  who  may  be  listening." 

Which  was  all  the  answer  she  got. 

Mann  proceeded  to  deposit  the  ground 
coffee  on  a  clean  spot,  after  which  he  went 
to  the  stream  and  filled  the  can  with 
water.  When  he  had  placed  this  on  the 
heated  rock  and  added  a  few  bits  of  wood 
to  the  flame,  he  turned  to  Susan  with  a 
smile. 

"Breakfast  is  now  ready  in  the  dining- 
car,"  he  said  cheerfully;  and  then  they 
sat  down. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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The  entrance  to  Camp  Lewis. 

A  massive  stone  gateway  surmounted  by  just  such  a  log  blockhouse  as  was  common  in  this  region  in  pioneer  days. 
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F  you  are  by  nature  exclu- 
sive and  insist  on  the  lux- 
ury of  a  taxicab,  it  will  cost 
you  six  dollars  to  make  the 
seven  teen -mile  trip  from 
Tacoma  to  Camp  Lewis, 
but  if  you  are  democratic  enough  to  enjoy 
the  crowded  familiarity  of  a  jitney — by 
crowded  I  mean  nine  persons  in  a  five- 
passenger  car — you  can  make  the  same 
journey  for  fifty-five  cents,  or  for  thirty- 
five  if  you  are  in  khaki.  By  taking  the 
jitney,  moreover,  you  will  learn  from  the 
gossip  of  your  fellow  passengers  all  that 
has  happened,  or  that  is  going  to  happen, 
or  that  is  likely  to  happen  at  the  camp. 
For  forty  minutes  you  tear  over  a  road 
as  smooth  as  the  top  of  a  table  and  as 
straight  as  though  the  forest  through 
which  it  runs  had  been  cut  out  by  a  forty- 
two-centimetre  shell.  Then,  catching 
sight  of  a  tall  soldier  with  a  pistol 
strapped  to  his  thigh  and  with  a  blue  arm 
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band,  your  driver  slows  down  to  a  more 
decorous  pace,  for  you  are  now  within  the 
confines  of  the  military  reservation  and 
subject  to  the  stern  jurisdiction  of  the 
military  police. 

The  car  swerves  sharply  through  a  mas- 
sive stone  gateway  surmounted  by  just 
such  a  log  blockhouse  as  was  common  in 
this  region  in  pioneer  days.  From  the 
gate — built,  by  the  way,  with  contribu- 
tions from  the  workmen  who  constructed 
the  camp — broad  avenues  radiate  like  the 
sticks  of  a  fan,  each  bordered  by  endless 
rows  of  long,  two-story^  barracks  of  un- 
painted  pine,  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
them,  which  stretch  away  in  a  bewildering 
expanse  of  roofs  until  they  are  lost  in  the 
encircling  forest.  The  place  is  aswarm 
with  men  in  cowboyish  hats  and  khaki 
uniforms,  rehearsing  with  monotonous 
repetition  the  manual  of  arms,  suppling 
their  bodies  and  hardening  their  muscles 
by  vigorous  " setting-up"  exercises,  plod- 
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ding  in  columns  along  the  muddy  roads,  As  the  mobilization  point  for  recruits 
or  manoeuvring  in  squads  and  platoons  from  the  eight  westernmost  States  and 
and  companies  upon  the  vast  drill-plain,  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  Camp  Lewis  is 
Others  are  riding  horses  and  motor-cycles,  essentially  the  camp  of  the  frontier.  Here 
driving  gray  motor-cars,  gray  ambu-  are  gathered  the  men  who  have  been  sum- 
lances,  gray  motor-trucks,  or  cracking  moned  from  the  orange-groves  and  oil- 
their  whips  over  four-mule  teams  haul-  fields  of  California,  from  the  apple-or- 
ing  canvas- topped  wagons  that  look  like  chards  of  Oregon,  from  the  lumber  camps 
undersized  descendants  of  the  old-time  of  Washington,  from  the  cattle-ranges  of 
prairie-schooner.  From  across  the  drill-  Montana,  from  the  ranches  of  Wyoming, 
field  are  wafted  the  plaintive  strains  of  from  the  mines  of  Utah  and  Nevada  and 
"  I  May  Be  Gone  for  a  Long,  Long  Time,"  Idaho,  from  the  gold-fields  of  the  Yukon 
while  from  over  in  the  edge  of  the  woods  — the  men,  or  the  sons  of  the  men,  who 
comes  the  raucous  bleatings  of  embryo  have  tamed  the  West, 
buglers  at  practice.  The  air  is  filled  with  Probably  nowhere  else  in  all  the  world 
sound:  the  clatter  of  hoofs,  the  throbbing  are  forgathered  so  many  representatives 
of  motors,  the  rumble  of  motor-lorries,  of  that  picturesque  but  fast-disappear- 
the  brisk  commands  of  the  drill-sergeants,  ing  breed,  the  American  frontiersman, 
the  rat-a-tat-tat  of  hammers,  the  distant  Nightly,  across  the  pine  tables  in  the 
crackle  of  machine  guns,  and  the  slump-  mess-halls  or  around  the  big  stoves  in  the 
slump-slump  on  the  soft  earth  of  thou-  bunk-rooms,  one  can  hear  tales  of  wild 
sands  of  marching  feet.  Should  you  see  adventure  which  would  provide  scenarios 
Camp  Lewis  in  the  rainy  season,  your  first  for  a  hundred  novels  or  motion-picture 
impression  will  probably  be  that  the  can-  thrillers.  Here  can  be  found  men  who, 
tonment  consists  of  an  amazing  number  in  frail  Indian  canoes,  have  braved  the 
of  house-boats  afloat  on  a  lake.  It  has  rapids  of  Cataract  Canyon,  who  have 
been  unkindly  said  that  Washington  has  faced  death  in  Death  Valley,  who  have 
only  two  seasons,  June  and  the  rainy  sea-  hunted  big  game  on  the  banks  of  the  Big 
son,  but  this  is  an  exaggeration.  Horn  and  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Kawich 
Of  the  sixteen  great  cantonments  which  Range  have  sought  for  gold.  There  is 
have  sprung  up  like  mammoth  mush-  scarcely  a  horse-ranch  or  cow  outfit  in  all 
rooms,  almost  overnight,  for  the  training  the  West  that  is  not  represented  at  Camp 
of  the  National  Army,  Camp  Lewis  can  Lewis.  (When  the  troops  are  drilling  you 
claim  the  greatest  measure  of  romantic  in-  can  pick  out  the  cow-punchers  by  their 
terest.  Its  very  name  is  suggestive  of  ad-  peculiar  rolling  gait,  like  that  of  sailors 
venture,  for  it  perpetuates  the  memory  of  ashore.)  When  experienced  miners  were 
the  youthful  army  officer,  Captain  Meri-  needed  for  the  engineers,  there  stepped 
wether  Lewis,  who,  with  his  companion,  forward  men  who  had  worked  every  lode 
Captain  Clark,  was  the  first  white  man  to  from  Nome  to  Cananea.  When  the  Re- 
cross  the  continent  north  of  Mexico.  Yet,  mount  Depot  held  a  military  tournament 
though  it  is  the  largest  cantonment  in  the  and  rodeo,  the  entries  in  the  bronco-bust- 
United  States,  and  though  it  draws  its  ing  and  bulldogging-the-steer  events  in- 
recruits  from  a  greater  territory  than  all  eluded  the  names  of  nearly  every  contest- 
the  other  camps  put  together,  I  doubt  if,  ant  of  note  at  the  Pendleton  Round-Up 
even  with  the  map  open  before  you,  you  and  Cheyenne  Frontier  Day — all  in  khaki 
could  place  your  finger  on  it.     No?     I  now. 

thought  as  much.  It  is  situated,  then,  in  I  was  frankly  curious  to  see  how  these 
the  extreme  upper  left-hand  corner  of  the  sons  of  the  unfenced  range  would  ac- 
United  States,  where  the  fir-clad  slopes  of  cept  the  curtailment  of  individual  liberty 
the  Cascades  sweep  down  to  the  ragged  which  is  inseparable  from  military  train- 
shores  of  Puget  Sound  and  where,  in  the  ing.  The  ordered  routine  of  the  store,  the 
limpid  waters  of  American  Lake,  is  re-  office,  and  the  bank  is  to  a  certain  extent 
fleeted  the  majestic  bulk  of  Mount  Rai-  a  preparation  for  the  regularized  life  of 
nier,  that  mighty  cone  of  ice  and  snow  the  army,  but  the  puncher,  the  packer, 
which  rears  itself  a  thousand  feet  higher  and  the  prospector  glory  in  the  fact  that 
than  the  Jungfrau.  they  are  foot-loose  and  free  and  that  when 
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they  tire  of  a  job  or  a  place,  they  can  draw  in  which,  according  to  the  plans  of  the 
their  pay  and  turn  their  faces  where  they  War  Department  Commission  on  Train- 
please  without  asking  permission  of  any  ing  Camp  Activities,  will  be  produced  the 
one.  So  it  was  not  easy  for  me  to  picture  best  of  the  current  theatrical  attractions, 
these  men  as  contentedly  submitting  to  Both  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Knights 
the  tyranny  of  the  drill-sergeant  and  the  of  Columbus  provide  almost  nightly  en- 
bugle.  That  the  recruits  at  Camp  Lewis  tertainments  in  the  form  of  war  talks, 
evince  no  signs  of  discontent,  and  that  if  lectures,  and  motion-pictures;  dances, 
they  chafe  occasionally  it  is  only  for  a  smokers,  and  amateur  vaudeville  per- 
chance to  get  within  shooting-distance  of  formances  are  frequently  given  by  the 
the  Hun,  is  probably  about  equally  due  to  men  themselves  in  the  recreation-halls  of 
the  congeniality  of  their  environment  at  the  various  brigades ;  while  Mr.  Cook,  the 
the  big  cantonment  and  to  the  hard  physical  director,  stimulates  interest  in 
common  sense  which  is  one  of  the  most  clean  sport  by  arranging  baseball  and 
marked  characteristics  of  the  West-  football  games,  track  meets,  and  west- 
erner, ling  and  boxing  matches.  The  latter, 
No  parent  who  has  a  son  at  Camp  which  are  immensely  popular  with  officers 
Lewis,  or,  for  that  matter,  at  any  other  and  men  alike,  are  held  under  the  super- 
National  Army  cantonment,  need  worry  vision  of  a  mild-mannered,  pleasant-faced 
about  his  mental,  moral,  or  physical  wel-  young  man  in  the  gray-green  uniform  of  a 
fare.  He  leads,  perforce,  a  more  whole-  physical  instructor.  The  name  of  this 
some  life  than  he  would  at  any  college,  young  man  is  Willie  Ritchie,  and  he  once 
Yet  there  are  still  a  considerable  number  held  the  light-weight  championship  of  the 
of  people  who  cling  to  the  old-fashioned  world. 

idea  that  vice  cannot  be  eliminated  from  It  struck  me,  coming  from  the  East, 

military  camps.     Nothing  could  be  fur-  that  these  men  of  the  West  do  not  enjoy 

ther  from  the  truth.    No  boarding-school  singing  as  do  their  fellows  in  the  Eastern 

more  jealously  safeguards  the  morals  of  cantonments.    Certainly  they  do  not  sing 

its  boys  or  more  carefully  supervises  their  with  the  thunderous  enthusiasm  which 

recreations  than  Uncle  Sam  does  those  characterized    the    student    officers    at 

of  his  soldiers.     One  looks  in  vain  for  Plattsburg   and    Fort    Myer    and    Fort 

the  saloons,  dives,  gambling-houses,  and  Niagara.    This  is  doubtless  due,  in  some 

dance-halls  which  are  popularly  supposed  measure  at  least,  to  the  almost  continuous 

to  nourish  in  the  vicinity  of  army  canton-  rains  which  mark  a  Northwestern  winter, 

ments.     A  story  was  recently  published  It  is  not  human  nature  to  sing  when  one 

in  the  newspapers  to  the  effect  that  the  is  wet.    But  drop  in  at  one  of  the  barracks 

Young   Women's    Christian   Association  when  supper   is  over  and  the  men  are 

was  sending  a  thousand  young  women  to  sprawled  about  the  big  stoves  and  the 

Camp  Lewis  in  order  to  provide  partners  room  is  foggy  with  tobacco  smoke,  and 

for  soldiers  visiting  the  dance-halls.     In  you  will  hear  the  songs  of  our  new  army 

this  story,  however,  there  were  two  inac-  roared  out  with  a  vim  and  spirit  which 

curacies:  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  never  contem-  you  are  not  likely  to  forget.    Most  of  the 

plated  providing  dance  partners  for  the  songs  are,  curiously  enough,  plaintive  in 

soldiers  at  Camp  Lewis  or  elsewhere,  and  character,  "There's  a  Long,  Long  Trail," 

neither  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camp  nor  in  "When  the  Great  Red  Dawn  Is  Shining," 

Tacoma  itself  are  there  any  dance-halls.  "Take    Me    Back    to    California,"    and 

Otherwise  the  story  was  correct.     The  "Keep   the   Home   Fires   Burning"   be- 

necessity   for   providing   the   men   with  ing  tremendous  favorites  with  the  men. 

wholesome  forms  of  recreation  is  fully  They  are  not  all  of  a  plaintive  character, 

recognized,  however,  and  a  "joy  zone"  however.    Listen  to  this  one,  called  " The 

which    will    contain    amusements    sane-  Stammering  Song": 
tioned  by  the  military  authorities  is  now 

under  construction  near  the  entrance  to  "  K-K-K-Katie,  beautiful  Katie, 

the  camp.     Within  the  confines  of  the  ^°uu're  ?e  only  ^S-s^  that  I  adore; 

.,     ir                            •     ,i           1     •     1  t  When  the  m-m-m-moon  shines  over  the  c-c-c- 

camp  itself,  moreover,  is  the  admirably  cow-shed 

equipped  Camp  Theatre,  with  3,500  seats,  I'll  be  waiting  at  the  k-k-k-kitchen  door." 


Cow-punchers  acting  as  ring-masters  at  the  Camp  Lewis  military  tournament. 


And  here  is  another, 
brought  over  from 
the  British  front  in 
Flanders : 

"Keep  your  head  down, 

Allemand ! 
Keep  your  head  down, 

Allemand ! 
Last  night,  by  the  pale 

.  moonlight, 
We  saw  you  !     We  saw 

you ! 
You    were    mending 

your  broken  wire 
When  we  opened  rapid 

fire; 
If  you  want  to  see  your 

father    in   your   Fa- 
therland, • 
Keep  your  head  down, 

Allemand!" 

No  account  of 
Camp  Lewis  would 
be  complete  without 
some  mention  of  the 
Hostess  House,  that 
unique  institution 
whichtheY.W.C.A. 
has  established  here, 
as  at  several  other 
cantonments,  in 
Vol.  LXIIT.— 40' 


The  men  were  so  big  that  the  quartermaster 
did  not  have  clothing  to  fit  them. 


order  to  provide  a 
place  where  the  men 
can  meet  their  moth- 
ers and  wives  and 
sweethearts  in  cheer- 
ful and  homelike  sur- 
roundings.  And 
thousands  of  women 
gratefully  avail 
themselves  of  the 
opportunity  which  it 
affords  them  to  visit 
with  their  boys. 
They  told  me  at  the 
Hostess  House  of  one 
dear  old  lady  who 
had  come  on  from 
eastern  Montana  to 
see  her  son. 

"I'm  doing  a 
man's  work  on  the 
ranch  so  that  my 
boy  can  serve  his 
country,"  she  con- 
fided to  one  of  the 
Hostess  House  offi- 
cials. "I  feed  and 
water  the  stock 
and   milk    the  cows 
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and  drive  the  potato-planter,  and  I've 
even  cleaned  out  the  stables.  He's  my 
only  child,  you  see,  and  with  him  away 
there  isn't  any  one  else  to  do  the  work." 

"You  could  have  had  me  exempted  if 
you'd  wanted  to,  mother,"  her  son  put 
in. 

"I  know  right  well  I  could,"  snapped 
the  old  lady,  "  but  I  wouldn't  do  it.  Your 
country  needs  you  more  than  I  do." 

"If  I  hadn't  known  that  you  felt  that 
way  about  it  I  wouldn't  have  said  what 


mentioned,  in  a  letter  to  his  mother,  that, 
owing  to  a  shortage  of  clothing,  he  had 
been  issued  only  one  set  of  underwear 
and  that  he  either  had  to  wear  it  dirty  or 
go  without  underwear  while  it  was  in  the 
wash.  His  mother  took  the  letter  to  the 
mayor  of  Riverside,  the  mayor  promptly 
communicated  the  facts  to  the  governor, 
and  the  governor  sent  a  telegram  of  inqui- 
ry to  the  commanding  general  at  Camp 
Lewis.  A  few  hours  later  the  Californian 
had  his  extra  set  of  underclothes. 


French,  British,  and  American  officers  practising  in  a  military  tournament. 


I  did,"  the  youngster  answered  proudly, 
slipping  his  hand  affectionately  through 
the  old  lady's  arm. 

One  of  the  things  which  most  impressed 
me  about  the  men  at  Camp  Lewis  is  their 
extraordinary  pride  in  the  States  from 
which  they  come.  They  speak  of  Mon- 
tana and  Idaho  and  California  as  affec- 
tionately as  a  college  man  mentions  his 
alma  mater.  And  I  soon  found  that  their 
States  take  a  corresponding  pride  in  them. 
If  the  boys  who  are  serving  with  the  colors 
don't  have  every  comfort  in  reason,  it's 
not  the  fault  of  the  folks  back  home.  A 
soldier  from  Riverside  County,  California, 


There  are  four  hundred  and  fifty  men 
from  Fergus  County,  Montana,  at  Camp 
Lewis.  When  it  was  learned  that  the  boys 
could  not  go  home  for  Christmas  dinner 
it  was  decided  to  take  the  dinner  to  them. 
So  there  was  formed  a  committee  of  half 
a  hundred  Fergus  County  folk,  including 
the  State  treasurer  and  the  sheriff  and 
the  mayor  of  Lewiston  and  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools.  The  committee  wired 
to  Tacoma  and  engaged  the  big  banquet- 
room  of  the  Elks  Club,  the  largest  in  the 
city.  Then  they  chartered  a  special  train 
and  loaded  aboard  it  such  a  Christmas 
dinner  as  only  the  West  can  produce: 
turkey  and  venison  and  duck  and  cran- 


Camp  Lewis  remount  depot. 
The  "  bull-pen  "  in  which  vicious  horses  are  broken. 


berry  sauce  and  jellies  and  plum  pudding 
and  innumerable  varieties  of  pie,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  baggage-car  filled  with  gifts. 
Thus    it   came 
about   that    the 
boys  from  Fergus 
County  had  their 
Christmas    din- 
ner   with    their 
own  people,  after 
all. 

I  have  heard  it 
said  that  young 
men  of  culture 
and  education 
who  enter  the 
National  Army 
as  privates  are 
frequently  treat- 
ed by  the  officers 
as  though  they 
were  their  social 
inferiors.  This  is 
not  true,  at  least 
so  far  as  Camp 

Lm  •  i  v-  iiivyi*  i 

ewis  is  con- 
cerned.   Outside 

of  camp,  barring  the  salutes  required  by 
military  regulations,  there  is  absolutely 
no  line  of  social  demarcation  drawn  be- 
tween officers  and  men. 


A  bronco-buster  in  the  bull-pen  at  the 
remount  depot. 


The  officers  have  no  social  privileges 
that  are  not  open  to  privates.  In  a  Ta- 
coma  theatre  I  have  seen  the  general  com- 

manding  the 
camp  occupying 
a  seat  well  to- 
ward the  back  of 
the  house  while 
one  of  the  stage 
boxes  was  filled 
with  a  party  of 
enlisted  men. 
And  at  the  close 
of  the  perform- 
ance I  heard  the 
same  general  ask 
a  sergeant  who 
happened  to  be 
passing  if  he 
couldn't  give  him 
a  lift  out  to 
camp  in  his  car. 
At  the  Tacoma 
Country  Club 
and  in  the  Ta- 
coma hotels  I 
have  repeatedly 
seen  enlisted  men  dining  with  officers 
and  their  wives,  and  on  more  than  one 
occasion  I  noted  that  it  was  the  private 
who  was  giving  the  dinner.     And  this  is 
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The  primeval  forest  which  encircles  the  camp  is  mirrored  in  the  crystal  waters  of  American  Lake. 


as  it  should  be,  mind  you,  for  these  vast 
new  armies  of  ours,  which  are  going  forth 
to  fight  the  battles  of  democracy,  are 
representative  of  all  the  people,  and  caste 
and  social  distinctions  must  have  no  place 
in  them. 

It  has  been  my  great  good  fortune  to 
have  marched  with  many  armies,  but 
none  of  them  has  given  me  the  thrill  of 
pride  which  runs  up  my  spine  when  I  see 
these  loose-limbed,  brown-faced,  clear- 
eyed  sons  of  the  Far  West  go  swinging  by 
under  the  slanting  lines  of  steel.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  serious-looking,  with 
a  curious  set  expression  about  them  which 
makes  you  feel  that,  though  they  realize 
the  immense  difficulty  of   the   task  for 


which  they  are  preparing,  they  intend  to 
see  it  finished  no  matter  how  long  it  may 
take.  Just  as  their  fathers  carried  the 
frontier  of  civilization  westward  from  the 
Mississippi,  so  these,  their  sons,  are  going 
to  push  that  same  frontier  eastward  from 
the  Rhine.  But  that  isn't  the  way  that 
they  would  put  it.  Should  you  ask  them 
what  they  are  fighting  for,  they  will  say 
nothing  about  the  liberty  of  small  peoples 
or  about  making  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy. They  will  assure  you  that  their 
sole  object  in  going  to  war  is  "to  can  the 
Kaiser."  And,  upon  thinking  it  over,  it 
seems  to  me  that  their  answer,  though 
somewhat  inelegantly  phrased,  perhaps, 
expresses  the  sentiments  of  all  of  us. 


At  tlit-  tournament 
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THE    WALL 

By  Harriet  Welles 

Illustrations  by  O.  F.   Howard 


jJjHEY  have  a  palace  with 
over  three  hundred  rooms 
that — with  the  gardens — 
takes  up  a  half-mile  square. 
The  old  prince,  his  eight 
sons,  and  their  wives  and 
children  live  there.  They  have  Eurasians 
— from  the  mission — to  teach  the  children 
English;  but  I  guess  you'll  be  the  first 
foreigner  who  ever  got  nearer  than  the 
wall.  It's  the  real  thing  in  walls!"  as- 
serted the  Scotch  captain  of  the  Yang- 
tsze  River  steamer  when  Mrs.  Allen  told  of 
her  engagement  and  asked  for  directions. 
And  Marjorie  Allen,  rattling  over  the 
uneven  road  in  a  ricksha^,  agreed  with  him; 
the  wall  built  of  huge  blocks  of  stone 
towered  ten  feet  over  her  head,  the  bronze 
coping  giving  out  sharp  gleams  in  the 
afternoon  sunshine. 
Vol.  LXIII.— 41 


"If  Elsie  Marvin  could  be  dropped 
down  here ! "  thought  Marjorie,  whim- 
sically remembering  Elsie's  exasperated 
remonstrances,  at  receptions,  or  dances  in 
Washington,  fifteen  years  before:  "Why 
are  you  always  bothering  with  that  Chi- 
nese girl  ?  She's  stiff  as  a  poker  and 
stupid  as  an  owl !  Being  at  the  embassy 
doesn't  mean  anything — she  probably 
runs  a  laundry  at  home.  You'll  never  go 
to  China.  .  .  .  Why  do  you  bother  to  be 
nice  to  her?" 

"Poor  Elsie  wasn't  a  good  judge  of 
people,"  sighed  Marjorie  Allen,  leaning 
forward  to  see  the  great  gate  revealed  by 
a  turn  in  the  narrow  road. 

A  servant,  leaning  against  the  massive 
barrier  screening  the  opening,  came  for- 
ward. "Miss-ses  Al-len?"  he  asked,  and 
at  her  answering  nod  turned  and  shouted. 
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Twice  he  repeated  it  before  his  voice 
penetrated  the  indescribable  din,  and  the 
ponderous  gates  swung  slowly  back. 

Marjorie  Allen  hesitated  at  the  scene 
disclosed. 

Piles  of  luggage,  scores  of  servants,  a 
heavy  travelling-carriage  with  horses,  a 
vermilion-lacquered  chair  and  bearers, 
carved  and  gilded  chests  mingled  in  cha- 
otic confusion;  while  mafoos  and  coolies 
lounged  or,  oblivious  to  the  uproar,  slept, 
although  the  palace  enclosing  the  stone- 
paved  courtyard  on  three  sides  formed 
a  sounding-board  that  echoed  and  re- 
echoed all  sounds. 

"What  can  it  mean?"  wondered  Mrs. 
Allen,  following  her  guide  as  he  threaded 
his  way  toward  an  arched  doorway,  then 
down  a  long  corridor  paved  with  squares 
of  white  marble  to  a  great  carved 
screen.  Stopping,  he  beckoned  her  to 
enter. 

"Ong?"  a  voice  questioned. 

"Yes,  excellency — and  the  American 
lady,"  the  servant  answered. 

"How  pleasant — to  again  see  you!" 
welcomed  the  princess  cordially.  "Very 
much  I  liked  your  writing  me;  all  the 
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long  years  rolled  back  and  I  saw  once 
more  the  wide  streets  of  Washington — 
and  the  embassy — and  my  dead  uncle. 
Almost  a  dream  seems  that  winter." 

She  spoke  slowly,  clearly,  and  very 
carefully.  "Your  mother?  That  kind 
and  gentle  lady !  And  your  father — and 
the  husband  in  the  navy  of  America? 
Very  happy  am  I  that  his  ship  comes 
to  my  country  and  gives  me  the  sight  of 
you." 

Marjorie  Allen  smiled  through  a  blur 
of  tears.  "Home  seems  very  far  away! 
Mother  and  father  were  well  when  I  last 
heard;  they  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  I  have  seen  you.  Mother  always  in- 
quired about  you,  after  you  left  Washing- 
ton; your  aunt  told  her  of  your  marriage 
— that's  how  I  knew  where  to  write  you." 

The  princess  nodded. 

"How  interesting  this  is!"  said  Mar- 
jorie Allen  enthusiastically;  "your  court- 
yard was  like  a  Bakst  setting." 

"You  discover  us  in  confusion,"  ex- 
plained the  princess;  "my  brother-by- 
law and  his  new  wife  arrived  but  an  hour 
ago.  Their  servants,  I  fear,  still  encum- 
ber the  courtyard." 
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"How  I  wish  I  might  have  seen  them  ! " 
cried  Marjorie  Allen  enviously. 

Palaces  were  a  novelty — but  a  Chinese 
prince  arriving  with  his  bride  ! 

The  princess  smiled. 

"Will  you  sit  here?"  she  asked,  mo- 
tioning to  a  carved  bench  in  the  deep  win- 
dow. Turning,  she  spoke  in  Chinese,  and 
Mrs.  Allen  saw  that  they  were  not  alone. 
In  a  shadowy  corner  of  the  long  room  a 
woman  sat  huddled  in  a  great  chair  beside 
a  table,  her  face  hidden  against  her  arms. 

Reluctantly  she  lifted  her  head,  and 
Marjorie  Allen  gave  a  little  sigh  of  tribute 
to  her  loveliness.  From  the  magnificent 
pearls,  outlining  the  heavy  pins  in  her 
blue-black  hair,  to  the  points  of  her  tiny 
embroidered  slippers,  she  was  as  exquisite 
as  a  flower.  But  Marjorie  Allen's  eyes 
wandered  from  the  face  that  bloomed 
startlingly  against  the  sombre  panelling 
to  the  perfect  hands — heritage  of  genera- 
tions of  idleness — that  lay  against  the 
dark  wood  of  the  table. 

The  woman  looked  at  her. 

Heavy-eyed,  she  glanced  unhurriedly 
at  the  visitor's  tailored  dress,  plain  hat, 
and  English  shoes. 


She  hid  her  head  on  her  arms  again. 

"Oh,  Aisan!"  reproved  the  princess, 
turning  apologetically  to  her  guest.  "  My 
sister-by-law — Aisan — has  no  children ; 
so  to-day  her  husband  brings  home  a  sec- 
ond wife,"  she  explained  calmly. 

Marjorie  Allen  gasped. 

"How  dreadful — how  degrading !  The 
poor  woman,"  she  cried,  looking  com- 
passionately at  the  motionless,  bowed 
figure. 

The  princess  seemed  puzzled. 

"I  do  not  understand?"  she  said; 
"  there  will  be  no  poverty  for  Aisan.  Life 
goes  on  the  same,  and  would,  if  my 
brother-by-law  brought  home  eight  wives 
— or  eighteen;   there  is  plenty  for  all." 

"But  to  ask  her  to  live  in  the  same 
house  with  the  others  !  How  can  she  bear 
it?"  questioned  Marjorie  vehemently. 

The  princess  sighed. 

"Very  thankful  am  I — during  these 
days  with  Aisan — that  my  honored  fa- 
ther so  insisted  on  difUcult  books  and 
the  Confucian  lessons  that  taught  obe- 
dience and  restraint,"  she  said.  "When 
I  came  from  Washington  very  brave  was 
I,  and  very  determined  to  marry  a  poor 
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young  man  who  talked  much.  My  fa- 
ther knew  best !  A  husband  whom  you 
love — most  miserable  can  he  make  you." 

"No  one  likes  having  her  husband  won 
away — even  if  she  doesn't  love  him,"  as- 
serted Marjorie  Allen. 

"As  for  Aisan,  soon,  I  think,  she  will 
laugh  at  these  days;  she  has  beauty,  and 
that  the  new  wife  has  not,"  explained  the 
princess  calmly. 

Marjorie  Allen  shuddered. 

"But  I  forget,"  apologized  the  princess; 
"your  steamer  stops  only  a  few  hours,  and 
time  goes  quickly.  You  might  wish  to  see 
the  palace?  Or  the  garden?  A  famous 
one  it  is,  in  China — many  hundreds  of 
years  old." 

She  glanced  toward  the  silent  figure  in 
the  chair,  hesitated,  and,  crossing  the 
room,  spoke  softly  in  Chinese.  The  wo- 
man neither  looked  up  nor  answered. 

" Shall  we  go  now?"  she  asked,  turning. 
"  My  sister-by-law  speaks  no  English," 
she  added  .when,  followed  by  servants 
carrying  trays  of  teacups  and  bowls  of 
salted  watermelon  seeds,  they  went  slow- 
ly down  the  wide  stone  walk. 

"What  did  you  say  to  her — is  there 
anything  you  could  say  that  would  com- 
fort her?"  asked  Marjorie  Allen,  haunted 
by  the  dumb  misery  of  the  silent  figure. 

"I  told  her — to-day  last  not  forever — 
already  the  shadows  lengthen,  and  in  the 
end  it  will  not  matter;  but  time  was  when 
I  also  thought  beauty  everything !  One 
of  your  friends  that  winter  in  Washington 
— very  lovely  she  was — men  waited  in 
little  groups  to  dance  with  her.  I  have 
wondered — is  she  happy?"  she  asked. 

Mrs.  Allen  shook  her  head. 

"What  a  coincidence  that  you  should 
ask  for  Elsie  Marvin  I"  she  said.  "No, 
she  has  had  a  miserable  life.  She  divorced 
her  first  husband — because  of  another 
woman — he  pays  her  alimony  .  .  .  and 
she  has  been  married  and  divored  twice 
since." 

' '  Alimony  ?  Divorced  ? ' '  questioned 
the  princess.  "Her  husbands  pay  her? 
— and  two  other  husbands? — and  none 
dead  ?  What  are  these  things  ?  I  do  not 
understand!"  she  cried. 

"Oh,  but  only  one  at  a  time ;  it's  settled 
in  court — the  divorce,  I  mean  !  And  two 
husbands,  without  a  divorce,  is  bigamy — 
people  go  to  prison  for  that.    I  don't  be- 


lieve I  can  explain  it,"  said  Marjorie  Allen 
lamely. 

"Courts  and  prisons  are  for  coolies," 
asserted  the  princess  with  quiet  finality; 
"in  palaces  affairs  are  corrected  by  the 
head  of  the  house.  What  happens,  no  one 
beyond  the  wall  knows.  But  look!"  she 
said,  stooping  under  the  shallow  circular 
opening.  ' '  You  wished  to  see  my  brother- 
by-law  and  his  new  wife?  A  moment 
more  and  they  would  be  gone." 

Before  them  stood  a  man,  coarse,  sen- 
sual, and  supercilious,  with  the  haughti- 
ness of  the  Chinese  great,  and  a  girl,  gay 
as  a  butterfly  in  her  flowery  brocade,  her 
childish  face  radiating  content  as  her 
hands  wandered  from  the  carved  jade  of 
her  hairpins  to  the  embroideries  of  her  yel- 
low dress.  Her  proprietary  eye  beamed 
approval  on  palace,  garden,  and  wall. 

"But  how  curious — no  color  or  flow- 
ers!" cried  Marjorie  Allen. 

Before  her,  paths  of  fine  gray  pebbles 
wound,  or  crossed  on  arching  bridges  the 
stone-lined  course  of  a  riotous  brook; 
waterfalls  broke  into  rainbows  of  spray 
on  the  gray  rocks;  a  thatched  tea-house 
showed  its  roof  of  slate-colored  tiles  over 
the  thickets  of  silvery  bamboo;  willows 
trailed  their  ashen  leaves  in  the  murmur- 
ing water.  It  was  like  something  seen  by 
moonlight  or  in  a  dream. 

The  prince  turned. 

"  You  find  it  curious  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Yet, 
perhaps  some  day  your  country  may  be 
as  full  of  imitations  of  our  gardens  as  it 
is  now  with  horrible  counterfeits  of  our 
porcelains  and  bronzes,"  he  added  inso- 
lently, and  followed  his  wife  through  the 
low  archway. 

Marjorie  Allen  gasped.  Consideration 
for  women  was  not  a  grace  the  prince 
found  worthy  of  cultivation,  she  reflected; 
yet  guilty  remembrance  of  "blue  gar- 
dens," "rock  gardens,"  "wild  gardens" 
at  home,  and  in  England,  kept  her  silent. 
Could  they  be  the  first  crude  strivings  for 
this  perfect  achievement  ? 

"Shall  we  have  tea  now?"  questioned 
the  princess,  leading  toward  the  tea-house 
porch. 

Marjorie  Allen  looked  after  the  prince 
and  his  bride.  "  She'll  never  be  unhappy 
here — while  there  are  needlewomen  and 
goldsmiths,"  she  commented  dryly. 

The  princess  laughed.    "Already  you 
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can  see?    And  soon  fault-finding  with  the  "but  the  temple  you  pass,  just  below  our 

servants  or  any  who  disturb  her  comfort,"  wall — nearly  two  thousand  years  has  it 

she  prophesied.  stood;    sometimes  when  I  see  the  haw- 

"  I've  seen  so  many  things  to  remember  thorn    blossoming — and    remember    the 


Reluctantly  she  lifted  her  head,  and  Marjorie  Allen  gave  a  little  sigh  of  tribute 
to  her  loveliness. — Page  371. 


and  think  about  to-day !  The  city  gates 
— this  garden — and  that  wonderful  old 
drum- tower  on  the  way  here;  it's  the 
most  picturesque  building  I've  ever  seen." 
"The  drum- tower  is  not  old — it  was 
built  in   1490,"  explained  the  princess, 


smallness  of  them  when  I  came  here — a 
long  time  it  seems;  but  to  the  unchanging 
stars  how  recent  must  the  temple  appear ! 
Does  it  teach  indifference — or  just  pa- 
tience?" she  asked. 

"How   new   my   country   must   have 
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seemed  !  Do  you  ever  talk  of  it  with  your 
sisters-in-law?"  asked  Marjorie  Allen. 

"A  pleasant  memory — the  clean,  wide 
streets,"  praised  the  princess,  and  hesi- 
tated. "My  sisters-by-law — only  from 
the  window  of  a  chair  or  carriage  have 
they  seen  your  women  and  their  clothes — 
useful  they  are  but  not  beautiful — those 
dresses." 

She  smiled  reminiscently. 

"Long  ago,  I  tried  once  to  tell  of  eve- 
ning dresses  in  your  country  —  of  the 
colors  and  slippers  and  trains  and  jewels. 
Most  unhappily — I  told  also  of  the  low- 
cut  necks  and  the  dancing  with  men !" 

The  princess  paused  and  shook  her 
head. 

" My  husband's  mother  lived  then;  she 
forbade  me  ever  so  tb  speak  again.  Ex- 
cept that  my  family  is  a  great  one,  I  think 
she  mourned  a  daughter-by-law  who  had 
looked  upon  such  sights." 

"What  would  she  think  of  the  dresses 
and  dancing  now?"  thought  Mrs.  Allen. 

There  was  silence. 

"One's  own  country  and  its  ways — to 
each  seems  most  beautiful — and  best," 
apologized  the  princess  gently. 

With  the  obvious  intention  of  amusing 
her  guest  she  spoke  of  the  skating  club 
that  had  been  a  feature  of  the  social  life 
in  Washington  during  her  winter. 

"My  life — you  see  it — very  quiet  it  is 
— and  think  how  to  me  the  upon-skates 
men  and  women  seemed !  Some  had 
never  before  attempted  it;  they  waved 
their  arms;  their  feet  went  in  ways  they 
did  not  desire !  One  man  from  the  em- 
bassy of  England — often  and  heavily  he 
sat  upon  the  floor." 

The  princess  smiled.  "Very  interested 
was  I.  Every  time,  until  people  skated 
smoothly,  I  went;  but  never  did  the  em- 
bassy-of-England  man  learn.  He  stopped 
trying.  Kenton  his  name,  and  recently 
in  the  Shanghai  papers  I  read  that  name." 

"It  is  the  same  man,"  said  Marjorie 
Allen.  "  Then  he  was  naval  attache,  now 
he  is  the  admiral  commanding  their  Asiat- 
ic squadron.  He  always  was  an  idiot.  I 
hear  that  he  makes  love  to  any  pretty 
wife  of  a  junior  officer,  and  when  they  ob- 
ject, tells  them  '  not  to  be  so  middle  class.' 
He  has  learned  to  guard  against  falls," 
she  commented  dryly. 

The  princess  turned  a  bewildered  face. 


"I  do  not  understand,"  she  apologized. 

"Tell  me,  please,  of  your  aunt— is  she 
near?"  asked  Marjorie  Allen,  hastily 
changing  the  subject.  Glancing  toward 
the  garden,  she  saw  that  it  was  veiled  in 
long  shadows;   a  cold  breeze  stirred. 

From  a  cage  under  the  tea-house  eaves  a 
nightingale  called  mournfully  to  his  faith- 
less mate;  the  new  moon  curved  faintly 
above  the  pointed  pine-trees;  far  away  the 
whippoorwills  voiced  their  dreary  plaint. 

Mrs.  Allen  rose.  "We  sail  at  seven — I 
must  go,"  she  said. 

"Darkness  comes  quickly.  I  am  sorry 
this  afternoon  is  gone,"  said  the  pfincess 
with  a  little  sigh.  "I  am  sending  Ong — 
an  old  servant  who  speaks  English — back 
to  your  boat  with  you.  It  is  better  that 
you  should  not  go  alone  through  the  city, 
and  with  him  you  need  have  no  fear. 
Also,  will  you  take  from  me  to  your 
mother  a  little  gift — and  my  good  wish- 
es?" she  asked,  opening  the  door  into  the 
great  courtyard,  empty  now  but  for  the 
two  rickshas  and  their  coolies. 

"How  kind  of  you — and  how  thought- 
ful! Mother  will  be  so  pleased;  she  will 
write  you,"  said  Marjorie  Allen,  warmed 
by  the  gentle  courtesy. 

The  princess  watched  her  get  into  the 
ricksha. 

"Never  again  shall  I  see  your  country, 
but  if  once  more  you  are  in  China " 

She  stopped. 

From  the  shadowy  house  a  cry  arose 
...  a  shriek  of  terror  .  .  .  the  sound  of 
a  struggle  ...  a  voice  raised  sharply  in 
wordless  protest  against  unbearable  ag- 
ony .  .  .  echoed  and  answered  among  the 
stones  of  the  courtyard. 

Slowly  .  .  .  the  voice  died  to  a  gurgling 
moan;  .  .  .  gasping  followed;  .  .  .  the 
demon  echoes  whispered  them  gloatingly, 
sang  them  triumphantly,  juggled  them 
intricately,  mumbled  them  faintly. 

The  palace  awoke. 

Heavy  doors  slammed;  voices  called; 
running,  slippered  feet  clicked  over  stone 
floors;  lights  flashed  out;  a  shutter  over 
the  princess's  head  was  quietly  closed.  A 
babel  of  voices  sounded — then  a  pause — 
and  one  quiet  voice — tired  and  old — but 
compelling. 

The  echoes  ignored  it. 

Marjorie  Allen  unclasped  her  cold  fin- 
gers. 
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Drawn  by  O.  F.  f/oiuani. 

"Sume  day  your  country  may  be  as  full  of  imitations  of  our  gardens  as  it  is  now  with  horrible  counterfeits 

of  our  porcelains  and  bronzes." — Page  372. 
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"  Something  dreadful  has  happened," 
she  whispered. 

The  princess  lifted  her  head  and  spoke 
evenly.  "Although  I  shall  never  again  see 
your  country  and  the  wide,  white  streets 
of  Washington,  if  you  are  in  China  I  hope 
you  will  write  me,"  she  said.  Only  the 
knuckles  of  one  clinched  hand  betrayed 
the  knowledge  of  anything  unusual. 

From  the  arched  em- 
brasure a  man's  voice 
sounded,  high,  cruel, 
merciless  with  anger,  and 
as  the  echoing  courtyard 
seized  it  and  gave  it 
back,  an  ugly  snarl  ran 
through  it.  The  voice 
paused,  but  the  snarling 
echo  went  on.  The 
voice  sounded  again,  but 
now  it  was  muffled  by 
the  pathos  of  a  woman's 
sobbing,  in  despair  and 
anguish  and  helpless- 
ness, .  .*  .  that  spoke 
and  answered  across 
the  darkening  court- 
yard. .  .  . 

"Some  dreadful  acci- 
dent  has    happened, 
breathed    Marjorie 
Allen. 

The  door  opened  and 
the  old  servant  came 
out;  trembling,  he 
climbed  into  the  wait- 
ing ricksha. 


"So  much  have  I  enjoyed  your  visit," 
said  the  princess;  "a  happy  memory — 
those  old  days !  Good-by,  and  a  safe 
journey." 

The  ricksha  turned. 
But  even  as  the  gates  clanged  behind 
them  Marjorie  Allen  heard  the  despairing 
weeping  and  saw  the  princess  standing 
motionless    on    the   palace  steps,  while 
above  her  the  night  wind 
sounded    its    first   whis- 
perings among  the  sculp- 
tured  dragons   of    the 
curving  eaves. 

She  turned  impulsive- 
ly to  the  old  servant. 
"Was  some  one  hurt — 
what  happened?"  she 
asked. 

Her  excellency — the 
Princess  Aisan — dealeth 
death  to  the — new 
princess,"  he  whispered 
feebly. 

Straightening,  he 
looked  at  this  inquisitive 
alien  woman. 

"  I — not  —  speak — 
English,"  he  said  clearly; 
and  as  they  turned  the 
corner  he  growled  an 
order  in  Chinese,  and 
his  ricksha,  dropping  be- 
hind, followed  through 
the  .dusk  down  the  un- 
even roadway  skirting 
the  palace  wall. 


THREE  weeks  ago  a  banker  friend  of 
mine  asked  me  what  was  "the  matter 
with  4  the  West"'? 
Coming,    as   the   question   did,   without 
forewarning,  I  found  myself  for  a  moment 
at  a  loss;   turning  over  in  my  mind  a  dozen 
crimes  that  might  be  chargeable; 

Crusade8"1        that  mignt  with  justice  be  brought 

against  any  country  in  which  men 

and  women  live.     The  one  thing  I  didn't 

think  of  was  the  thing  my  banker  friend 

meant. 

"They  haven't  so  far  taken  any  interest 
in  the  war  at  all,  have  they?"  he  said.  In 
his  voice  was  bitter  disgust. 

He  mentioned  Oklahoma  and  the  draft 
riots;  he  mentioned  Wisconsin  and  its  popu- 
lation; he  mentioned  some  place  in  Indiana 
that  had  failed  to  subscribe  properly  to  the 
Liberty  Loan;  in  fact,  he  mentioned  every- 
thing that  is  a  thousand  miles  or  so  from 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific  slope 
and  that  part  of  the  country  that  still  calls 
itself  uthe  West."  Wyoming,  as  you  may 
remember,  regards  even  Minnesota  as  the 
very  next  State  behind  the  sand-dunes. 
Then  he — my  banker  friend — departed, 
convinced  that  he  was  right.  It  is  a  habit 
bankers  have;  departing,  that  is,  con- 
vinced that  they  are  right." 

I  was  not  angry;  long  ago  I  have  given 
over  all  emotion  concerning  the  ignorance 
one  end  of  America  displays  toward  the 
other  end.  Fat  people  cannot  see  their  own 
stomachs;  it  isn't  the  fault  of  the  fat  peo- 
ple: I  merely  warmed  my  heart  with  the 
memory  of  what,  six  months  before,  com- 
ing back  into  my  country  just  as  the  snows 
were  breaking  up,  I  had  seen.  The  mem- 
ory insists  upon  burning  in  my  heart  like 
one  of  the  clear  pine-log  fires  of  the  country 
itself. 

I  do  not  know  how  Indiana  feels — al- 
though to  judge  by  figures  I  should  think 
extremely  warlike;  I  do  not  know  how 
Kansas  feels;  no  one  knows,  or  perhaps  ever 
will,  how  Wisconsin  feels;  but  I  think  I  do 
know  how  Wyoming  and  Idaho  and  the 
other  splendid  names  that  echo  along  the 
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canyons  of  our  greatest  hills  feel,  for  they 
have  answered — answered  very  clearly. 

Personally,  I  was  not  altogether  prepared 
for  the  answer.  One  wouldn't  be  if  one 
had  left,  as  I  had  in  the  autumn,  a  popu- 
lation largely  complacent  over  an  election 
won  on  the  slogan  that  we  had  been  kept 
"out  of  war."  Also  I  was  aware  of  the 
utter  lack  of  interest  the  cowboy,  the  cat- 
tleman, the  rancher  of  any  sort,  takes  in 
politics,  particularly  those  of  an  interna- 
tional character.  After  all,  why  shouldn't 
he?  Here,  you  must  remember,  you  are 
dealing  with  a  land  of  mountain  valleys  and 
desert,  town  and  isolated  farms;  a  land  of 
self-supporting,  entirely  self-sufficient  com- 
munities; peopled  by  men  who  are  the  de- 
scendants of  those  who  fled  from  crowds,  or 
by  the  very  men  themselves — a  curious, 
restless,  hawk-like  brood,  who  feel  the  hori- 
zon is  crowded  if  there  is  any  one  else  within 
the  same  acre  as  one  of  themselves;  men 
still  so  aware  of  their  own  personalities  that 
they  are  angry  if  they  are  jostled  in  a 
crowded  street.  An  odd  idea  for  a  modern 
mind,  isn't  it  ?  Yet  they  are  not  Kentucky 
mountaineers,  these  men;  in  their  veins 
flows  the  most  adventurous  blood  of  "the 
East"  and  of  Europe,  and  they  are  astute, 
and  are  made  dexterous-minded  by  the  dex- 
terous physical  life  they  are  forced  to  lead; 
they  simply  distrust  the  conclusions  reached 
by  a  mass  of  people  acting  in  concert;  they 
are  particularly  cynical  concerning  that 
powerful,  dangerous,  and  rather  despicable 
gift,  the  gift  of  eloquence.  Experience  has 
taught  them  that  as  a  rule  their  political 
representatives  are  men  not  good  enough  to 
work  on  ranches.  So  once  an  ancient  miner, 
in  the  midst  of  an  argument  about  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  horses  and  mules,  spoke  out 
of  the  fulness  of  his  heart  to  me:  "Well, 
yes;  but  when  you've  a  horse,  no  matter 
how  ornary  he  is  he's  always  a  horse,  but 
a  mule !  why,  the  first  thing  you  know, 
the  damn  thing  may  turn  into  a  Congress- 
man ! ' ' 

Therefore  I  was  not  prepared,  as  1  said 
before,  for  the  spectacle  that  met  me  when, 
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late  on  that  May  evening,  after  a  day's 
drive  across  the  mountains  from  the  rail- 
way station,  the  stage  rounded  the  dusky 
shoulder  of  a  butte  and  straightened  out 
into  the  main  street  of  the  little  town  where 
1  was  to  spend  the  night  before  going  up- 
country  to  my  ranch,  the  biggest  little 
town,  by  the  way — the  particular  town  in 
question — in  the  valley;  a  town  that  in  its 
busiest  time,  the  winter,  boasts  two  hun- 
dred or  so  inhabitants. 


T 


kHERE  were  drums  in  the  air.  The 
sound  of  them  came  sweeping  through 
the  shadows  like  the  sound  of  a 
gigantic  flight  of  duck.  The  first  drums,  I 
think,  save  only  tom-toms,  the  valley  had 
ever  heard,  for  when  the  cavalry  had  come 
in  twenty-five  years  before  to 
hiVvo°m1iengGUard  suppress  an  Indian  uprising  there 
had  been  only  bugles,  not  drums. 
Now  the  drums  were  beating,  and  in  the 
great  square,  which  is  flanked  by  the  hotel 
and  the  general  store  and  the  Woodman's 
Hall,  and  where  in  summer  the  ranchers  tie 
their  ponies  when  they  come  to  town,  there 
were  men  drilling — perhaps  thirty  of  them. 
On  the  left  of  the  line  was  the  local  banker; 
on  the  right  the  storekeeper;  and  they  were 
being  drilled  by  the  carpenter  who,  born  in 
Germany  and  having  once  served  in  the 
German  army,  had  subsequently  come  to 
this  country,  where  he  had  served  in  the 
Seventh  Cavalry  and  afterward  in  the 
Philippines.  He  was  an  excellent  drill- 
master.  This  was  the  home  guard — all 
men  above  the  fighting  age.  And  it  wasn't 
funny,  not  a  bit.  It  was  very  thrilling — 
these  mature  men  in  civilian  clothes — more 
thrilling  even  than  the  march  of  a  regiment 
of  youths  in  uniform;  as  thrilling  as  the 
waving  of  the  great  flag,  where  never  before 
a  flag  had  waved,  from  a  huge  pole  set  up 
in  the  middle  of  the  square.  For  this,  this 
drilling,  all  of  these  things,  were  signs  of  a 
complete  renunciation,  of  the  giving  up  of 
the  ideals  of  a  lifetime;  signs  of  a  mental 
feat,  that  is — a  mental  somersault,  one 
would  be  justified  in  calling  it — of  a  use  of 
the  imagination  so  intense  that  the  aver- 
age Easterner,  living  in  close  touch  with 
Europe,  born  to  crowd-fear,  will  have  diffi- 
culty in  comprehending  it. 

For,  next  to  politics,  the  Westerner  hates 
the  army  more  than  anything  else  in  the 
world;   hates   all   insignia  of  rank,  all  ad- 


mittance that  in  any  way  whatsoever  one 
man  can  possibly  be  better  than  another. 
The  contempt  of  the  cowboy  for  the  sol- 
dier, the  feud  between  the  two,  are  as  old 
as  the  occupation  of  cowpunching  itself. 
I  do  not  defend  this  attitude,  I  merely  state 
it.  The  fact  remains  that  the  Westerner 
hates  the  army.  He  likes  to  carve  out  his 
own  destiny,  he  doesn't  like  it  to  be  carved 
out  for  him;  he  likes  to  do  things  in  his  own 
way,  after  experiment,  in  the  manner  of 
inductive  reasoning;  he  likes  to  be  told  why 
things  are  so  and  mistrusts  them  until  he  is 
told.  Here,  I  suppose,  is  the  germ  of  the 
real  democratic  idea,  the  real  anarchistic 
ideal;  a  germ  too  precious  to  be  lost  and 
which  some  day  will  govern  the  intercourse 
of  men,  shorn,  however,  of  the  ignorance, 
the  selfishness,  the  cocksureness,  the  pin- 
prick sensitiveness  that  are  nowadays  al- 
most always  its  concomitants.  The  West- 
erner has  all  these  follies,  but  he  has  most 
surely,  as  the  source  of  all  he  does,  an  un- 
conquerable belief  in  the  sacredness  of  each 
man  as  a  man;  and  it  was  on  this  funda- 
mental disagreement  that  he  first  began  to 
understand  Germany  and  first  began  to  real- 
ize that  he  hated  Germany  even  more  than 
he  hated  the  army. 

I  was  a  trifle  afraid  of  the  draft,  but  I 
needn't  have  been.  Only  three  men  were 
called,  but  they  went  without  hesitation — 
a  little  confused,  perhaps;  a  little  afraid 
of  being  taken  away  from  all  they  knew  and 
cast  suddenly  alone  into  a  strange  world. 
Alone,  was  the  point.  They  wouldn't  have 
minded  going  with  their  fellows;  indeed, 
they  would  have  been  eager  to  go,  as  were 
the  forty-five  other  young  men  who  vol- 
unteered into  the  regiment  of  State  militia. 
A  few  more  experienced  spirits,  older  men 
as  a  rule,  enlisted  in  the  regular  army,  the 
navy,  and  the  newly  formed  bodies  of  en- 
gineers and  foresters.  Sixty  or  seventy  in 
all,  I  suppose,  went;  not  a  bad  record  for  a 
country  the  total  population  of  which  is 
considerably  less  than  a  thousand.  The 
ranches  are  largely  stripped  of  labor;  the 
old  men,  the  middle-aged  men  will  have  to 
carry  them  on. 

But  it  was  not  the  actual  going  that  in- 
terested me — it  was  the  spirit  behind  the 
going;  the  spirit,  the  slow  development  of 
which  I  had  been  watching  for  the  past 
three  years.  At  first,  of  course,  there  had 
been    only    the    most    academic    interest; 
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then  had  followed  the  natural  revulsion 
of  the  poor  man,  the  peaceable  man,  the 
individualist,  against  the  whole  massed 
waste  and  folly;  "fighting  was  foolishness," 
and  in  this  general  condemnation  of  blood- 
shed there  seemed  little  ability  or  desire  to 
make  distinction  between  the  sinister  na- 
tion that  had  let  loose  the  horror  and  the 
nations  who,  with  their  backs  to  the  wall, 
were  attempting  to  push  the  horror  back. 
One  felt,  as  one  always  does  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, that  school  histories,  studied 
in  countless  country  schools,  that  the  news- 
papers, had  done  well  their  imbecile  work 
of  inculcating  a  suspicion  of  England.  And 
as  to  German  atrocities?  Such  tales  were 
not  to  be  believed.  No  men,  except  In- 
dians, behaved  in  such  a  way  to  women, 
to  captives ! 

And  then,  quite  suddenly — or  so  it 
seemed — the  whole  country  awoke;  stood 
up,  rubbed  its  eyes,  and  was  awake. 


T 


'HREE  years  ago  on  a  July  morning 
I  rode  out  of  town  at  dawn  with  a 
young  friend  of  mine.  For  twenty 
miles  or  so  our  paths  lay  along  the  same 
way.  He  had  been  to  a  dance;  I  had  been 
to  town  on  business.  He  had  had  no  sleep 
at  all,  but  he  was  very  gay  and 
TalTes  It WCSt  debonair  and  vigorous.  The  mu- 
sic still  rang  in  his  ears  and  he 
hummed  snatches  of  the  tunes;  and,  I  have 
no  doubt,  his  ears  still  hummed  with  the 
scraping  of  high-heeled  boots  and  of  light 
slippers  on  polished  floors;  with  the  pound- 
ing of  feet  when  a  quadrille  was  danced. 
The  sun  came  up  over  the  snow-clad  moun- 
tains to  the  east  like  the  sound  of  a  golden 
trumpet  blowing  notes  almost  too  high  and 
clear  and  incredibly  sweet.  In  the  valley 
the  dark-green  shadows  of  dawn  gave  way 
to  the  light-green  brilliance  of  day.  After 
a  while  my  friend  talked  of  the  war.  He 
defended  Germany.  He  imagined,  you  see, 
that,  single-handed,  Germany  was  fighting 
the  world.  His  sense  of  fair  play  had  been 
aroused.  There  was  no  use  arguing  with 
him.  .  .  .  Two  weeks  ago  I  saw  my  friend 
in  Washington.  He  was  in  the  uniform  of 
a  United  States  engineer.  He  was  very 
erect  and  determined  and  proud,  although 
he  was  still  unshakably  gay  and  debo- 
nair. And  he  knew  just  why  he  was  there 
and  why  he  hoped  in  a  short  time  "to  get 
to  France."     His  sense  of  fair  play,  you 


see,  had  not  deserted  him;  it  had  merely 
shifted  to  the  other  side. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  finding 
out  what  he  thought  of  saluting;  what  he 
thought  of  this  business  of  "officers  and 
men."  He  explained  his  position  accu- 
rately and  with  a  touch  of  mysticism;  mys- 
ticism that  had  to  do  with  the  symbolical 
relationship  of  a  uniform  to  the  flag  and  of 
the  flag  to  the  nation  itself — the  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  it;  a  form. of  mysticism 
that  all  but  biologists  and  Bolsheviki  and 
fools  know  is  the  one  thing  that  distin- 
guishes a  man  from  a  beast.  And  this  was 
the  boy  who  had  once  told  me  he'd  "take 
orders  from  no  damn  man  in  the  world!" 

It  is  impossible  to  look  into  the  minds  of 
more  than  a  few  men  and  then  it  is  possible 
to  look  only  a  little  way.  Men  go  to  war 
for  various  reasons;  yet  I  do  honestly  be- 
lieve that  beneath  all  surface  variations  in 
the  minds  of  most  Western  men  are  two 
fundamental  reasons  that  will  help  to  keep 
them  at  a  fighting  edge  and,  in  a  small  way, 
will  help  to  keep  this  entire  war  at  the  only 
edge  at  which  it  can  be  won — the  edge, 
that  is,  of  a  crusade;  a  crusade  against  all 
the  powers  of  evil  and  insolence  that  seek 
to  blot  out  what  little  light  man,  with  im- 
mense travail,  has  managed,  through  the 
slow  centuries,  to  achieve.  And  the  rea- 
sons, the  fundamental  reasons,  are  these: 
that  each  man  shall  be  respected  because 
he  is  a  man,  and  that  each  woman  shall  be 
respected  because  she  is  a  woman.  Simple 
reasons,  aren't  they?  So  simple  that  only 
about  one  per  cent  of  the  world  ever  thinks 
of  them  at  all.  People  who  live  in  herds 
are  used  to  seeing  the  fine  milling  rubbed  off 
the  coins  of  personality.  And  yet,  after 
all,  these  reasons  go  to  the  very  foundation 
of  things,  don't  they?  They  are  the  basis 
of  most  religions — "So  God  created  man 
in  his  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God  cre- 
ated he  him."  The  Germans  merely  deny 
their  own  personalities  when  they  outrage 
those  of  their  enemies;  and  that  is  the  most 
sinister  thing  that  men  can  do — it  is  a  form 
of  the  Black  Mass. 

I  am  unaware  of  the  temper  of  "the 
East";  I  have  been  back  only  a  short  while. 
Yet  in  that  time  I  have  met  people  whose 
mental  processes  seemed  peculiar;  people 
who  apparently  are  unable  to  imagine  for 
themselves  the  horror  of  a  German  victory 
or  even  of  a  stand-off  fight ;  people  who  arc 
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unaware  of  the  effort  they  are  being  called 
upon  to  make,  and  of  the  dire  necessity  for 
such  effort;  people  who  deprecate  any  very 
intense  feeling  against  the  enemy — an  en- 
emy, by  the  way,  that  knows  at  least  one 
thing,  and  that  is  that  without  intense  feel- 
ing no  war  can  be  victoriously  fought.  At 
all  events,  "the  West"  teaches  a  man  a  few 
simple  truths — teaches  him  that  there  is  no 
compromising  with  a  rattlesnake;  not  the 
slightest  sense  in  talking  comradeship  with 
a  wolf;  that  it  is  utterly  impossible,  even  if 


you  have  shown  him  that  you  are  as  good 
a  man — or  how  would  you  say  it?  as  good 
a  bear? — as  he  is  to  live  in  comfort  in  the 
same  cave  as  a  lean  silvertip. 

Well,  God  bless  you  cattlemen  and  cow- 
boys, and,  yes,  even  sheepmen — for  war 
destroys  ancient  enmities!  It  is  a  far  cry 
from  your  own  green  and  blue  and  shining 
hills  and  your  own  lucid  plains  to  the  dirty 
trenches  of  Flanders. 

No;  I  think  "the  West  is  taking  an  inter- 
est in  the  war." 


ALBERT  PINKHAM  RYDER,  ARTIST 
AND  DREAMER 

IT  has  been  many  years  since  any  ex- 
tended notice  of  Albert  Ryder  or  his 
work  has  appeared,  and  now  that  he  is 
dead  it  is  interesting  to  consider  somewhat 
carefully  his  place  in  our  art. 

He  has  left  no  great  output  of  work,  so 
that  the  increase  of  knowledge  concerning 
him  is  going  to  be  slow,  yet  it  may  be  af- 
firmed that  no  more  artistic  personality  has 
appeared  in  our  art. 

If  we  assume  that  he  was  a  greater  artist 
than  painter  we  shall  be  near  the  truth,  if, 
indeed,  we  are  understood,  as  so  often  the 
words  are  used  without  due  discrimination. 
In  this  case  I  mean  to  say,  the  perfectness  of 
emotional  expression  is  far  superior  to  that 
brilliancy  of  technic  which  is  the  token  of 
the  painter. 

His  mind  understood  art  to  be  an  ex- 
pression of  the  spirit,  and  any  trammels  put 
upon  the  liberty  of  that  expression  would 
have  galled  too  deeply.  The  "knowing 
how"  was  not  so  important  as  the  ex- 
pression, and  he  probably  did  not  pause  to 
understand  the  obvious  truth  that  expres- 
sion is  easier  when  untrammelled  by  ina- 
bility. 

Ryder  was  one  of  the  most  retiring,  sensi- 
tive, impersonal  of  men.  External  life  was 
of  no  importance,  nor  was  the  power  to 
work  by  any  means  constant.  Long  periods 
of  time  would  often  intervene  when  not  a 
touch  was  made,  not  a  stroke  done  to  any 


canvas;  these  were  times  of  dreaming — of 
getting  ready — and  then  he  would  "go  into 
retreat,"  as  he  said,  and  work  without  stop 
for  food,  sleep,  or  daylight — may  we  not 
say,  work  with  a  consuming  fire ! 

I  spoke  to  him  once  about  his  picture  of 
"Siegfried,"  alluding  to  the  beautiful  musi- 
cal quality  in  its  coloring  and  rhythm.  He 
said:  "I  had  been  to  hear  the  opera  and 
went  home  about  twelve  o'clock  and  began 
this  picture.  I  worked  for  forty-eight  hours 
without  sleep  or  food,  and  the  picture  was 
the  result."  This  tells  us  of  the  birth  of 
the  picture — born  out  of  the  womb  of  a 
great  emotion,  born  of  a  musical  mood  lying 
deep  in  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  man — 
quick  with  the  balance,  the  rhythm  of  com- 
plete harmony— but  it  does  not  tell  us  of 
the  picture  itself,  nor  is  it  likely  that  every 
one  can  discern  its  magic — indeed,  it  is  not 
accounted  as  a  chief  work  of  Ryder's  by 
many  of  his  admirers.  For  me,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  consider  it  one  of  his  perfect  works 
— and  the  reason  lies  in  its  completeness  of 
pure  beauty,  in  its  assured  arrival  at  the 
goal  the  master  sought,  upon  its  power  to 
arouse  in  any  sensitive  observer  just  the 
quality  he  desired  to  quicken — and  the 
means  are  very  simple.  The  picture  is  not 
a  large  one,  and  it  is  nearly  square  in  form; 
there  are  a  few  strange  trees  sloping  against 
a  moonlit  sky,  the  moon  hung  low;  beneath 
the  trees  the  young  Siegfried  rides;  in  the 
edge  of  a  stream  in  the  immediate  fore- 
ground the  Rhine  maidens  sing.     That  is 
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all,  so  far  as  external  fact  and  appearance 
are  concerned.  Where,  then,  lies  the  witch- 
ery, the  music,  and  the  beauty  of  this  can- 
vas? One  might  say,  offhand,  in  the  soul 
of  the  artist,  in  what  he  has  been  able  to  in- 
fuse of  himself  into  his  work.  A  truth, 
surely,  but  means  to  an  end  are  always  nec- 
essary, since  painting  is  a  language,  and  we 
must  not  only  know  the  signs,  but  be  able 
to  translate  them.  The  answer,  then,  lies  in 
the  rhythm,  the 
balance,  and  the 
tone  —  or  is  it 
the  color?  Across 
the  sky  the  artist 
has  drawn  dark 
branches  of  a  tree 
so  strange  in  form 
that  we  involun- 
tarily feel  that  it 
is  weird,  unusual; 
and  we  are  con- 
scious that  the 
eye  does  not  stop 
or  rest  on  any 
part  of  the  ara- 
besque so  formed 
by  these  weird 
limbs.  We  half- 
expect  something 
to  appear !  The 
calm  of  the  low- 
hung  moon  amid 
the  slow -moving 
mist  clouds  make 
for  contrast,  and 
we  are  lured  to  see 
riding    beneath 

the  dim  shadow  the  figure  on  horseback 
—his  interest  and  ours  become  identical. 
Change  for  a  moment  the  position  of  this 
rider — reverse  his  action  and  the  whole 
balance  is  lost,  so  well  is  he  placed,  so  per- 
fect is  the  sympathy,  that  we  too  hear  that 
sweet,  silvery  song,  and  we,  also,  see  the 
maidens  in  the  rippling  stream. 

Such  a  picture  could  come  only  from  one 
who  knew  the  value  of  being  alone,  from  one 
who  chose  to  dream  and  in  his  dreams  se- 
cure the  inner  calm  or  poise  which  is  so 
necessary  if  full  expression  is  to  be  gained. 

Every  word  said  of  the  " Siegfried"  may 
with  equal  authority  be  said  of  "The  Flying 
Dutchman,"  a  little  picture  painted  many 
years  ago  and  well  known  through  its  many 
public  appearances. 
Vol.  LXIII.— 43 


Portrait  of  Ryder  by  J.  Alden  Weir. 

Reproduced  from  the  original  in  the  possession  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design,  New  York. 


A  marvellous  little  canvas — it  depends 
for  its  marvellousness  upon  its  significance. 
The  little  boat  in  the  near  foreground  is  of 
slight  moment — the  wraithlike  spectral  ship 
which  flits  across  the  sky,  seen  for  a  mo- 
ment and  then  mingling  in  the  sight  into 
the  hurrying  sky  forms — this  is  the  mystery 
of  the  picture.  We  may  dwell  upon  the 
color,  which  is  subtle  and  lovely,  but  it  is 
the    absolutely    astonishing    sense    of    the 

marvellous  which 
gives  the  picture 
its  reputation  and 
value.  We  don't 
know  anything 
about  the  means 
by  which  all  this 
is  produced — Ry- 
der knew — but 
the  elusive  won- 
der is  there  and 
repeats  itself 
each  time  one  sees 
the  picture,  and 
that  this  is  so  ac- 
counts for  and 
proclaims  the  pic- 
ture a  profound 
work  of  art.  A 
few  thread-like 
forms,  a  spot  or 
two,  and  behold — 
a  mystery ! 

In  neither  one 
of  these  pictures 
is  there  any  con- 
sideration of  what 
the  modernists  so 
acutely  require — values — that  treacherous 
rock  upon  which  so  many  talents  have 
broken  and  been  lost.  Pursued,  they  are 
an  element  of  external  veracity — insisted 
upon,  they  are  chains  to  bind  imagination 
and  emotion  and  destroy  spirit.  Ryder 
preferred  the  terms  of  true  poesy,  the  privi- 
lege of  awakening  the  highest  imagination. 
He  understood  how  slight  an  element  repro- 
duction was  in  the  expressiveness  desired  in 
a  work  of  art.  Fact  did  not  interest  him — 
truth  and  beauty  did. 

These  two  pictures  are  a  proof  that  the 
intangible  may  be  painted.  In  the  one, 
music;  the  supernatural  in  the  other. 

But  we  should  not  stop  here  or  seem  to 
give  the  impression  that  Ryder  secured  his 
results  by  some  sort  of  vague  groping  which 
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chanced  upon  an  effect;  there  is  ample  in  his 
work  to  declare  his  ability  to  use  the  real, 
the  objective,  when  he  willed,  and  to  paint 
with  a  brush  most  subtle,  sure,  and  direct. 

In  the  possession  of  one  of  the  Fifth  Av- 
enue dealers  there  is  a  little  panel  of  a  dead 
canary,  which  is  at  once  the  expression  of 
most  poignant  grief  and  the  reality  of  a 
dead  bird — merely  a  still-life,  so !  and  yet 
here  is  the  greatest  mystery  of  all — death ! 
The  very  feathers  are  those  of  a  dead  thing, 
pale,  wan,  and  pitiful;  the  tense  little  claws, 
clinched  and  stiff,  thrust  into  the  air,  power- 
less to  ward  off  the  dread  visitor.  A  dead 
bird  !  ay,  and  a  dead  singer — the  gay  voice 
hushed,  gone  forever,  the  exquisite  throat 
whence  came  the  music  of  the  air,  the  fields, 
and  the  woods,  is  stilled — and  grief  for  the 
lost  pet  is  there  also.  Did  Chardin  paint 
still  life  so?  Did  Whistler  in  his  most 
subtle  moment  do  a  thing  with  such  sensi- 
tiveness of  expression?     I  think  not. 

Reality,  objectivity,  reproduction,  tech- 
nic  are  all  there;  so  also  are  the  spirit  of  the 
artist  and  his  love — and  that  is  great  art. 

Long  ago  I  talked  with  Ryder  of  a  dis- 
tinguished painter  who  had  just  died. 
"Yes,"  he  said,  "he  painted  well,  but  he 
was  not  an  artist." 

Thus  we  see,  he  also  had  set  the  two, 
painter  and  artist,  over  against  each  other, 
and  his  own  goal  was  that  of  the  artist.  It 
is  in  that  field  that  we  shall  find  him,  and 
to  enjoy  must  rid  ourselves  of  all  thought 
of  dexterity,  of  brush  work,  of  cleverness — 
all  of  which  obscure  the  vision — and  see,  or 
try  to  see,  the  magic  of  what  he  has  given 
us. 

I  visited  him  in  the  room  where  he  worked 
— one  may  not  call  it  a  studio — it  was  but  a 
hall  bedroom  in  a  humble  dwelling  away 
down-town.  The  door  was  opened  very 
slightly  in  answer  to  my  knock — not  from 
any  inhospitality,  for  I  was  there  by  per- 
mission and  invitation — but  because  of  the 
litter  which  cluttered  the  room — old  boxes, 
trunks,  clothes  scattered  about,  a  soap-box 
with  broken  egg-shells,  a  platter  on  which 
food  had  recently  been,  old  canvases,  a 
small  school  easel,  a  box  with  twisted,  much- 
used  tubes  of  paint,  old,  dirty  brushes,  bot- 
tles of  oils  and  varnish,  and  a  sooty  lamp. 
The  room  was  on  the  south  side  of  the 
building  and  the  sunlight  streamed  in  the 
one  window  on  this  medley  of  things. 

Ryder  told  me  of  his  distress  in  the  great 


city  crowds — how  he  loved  to  walk  about  at 
night  when  everything  was  quiet,  of  his  pref- 
erence for  working  at  night  (the  old  lamp 
was  his  chief  friend)  because  there  were  no 
sounds  to  disturb  him,  of  his  trips  to  sea 
with  an  old  sea-captain  friend  who  sailed  in 
a  freighter — and  during  this  conversation 
he  expressed  many  beautiful  art  truths. 

Many  pictures  he  showed  me  that  day; 
some  have  become  very  famous. 

The  noted  race-track  picture,  with  Death 
astride  the  horse,  was  there;  it  has  but 
lately  seen  the  light  in  exhibitions.  But  the 
picture  which  left  the  deepest  impression 
upon  me  was  a  canvas  of  rather  larger  size 
than  he  usually  painted.  A  boat  had  been 
thrust  out  into  the  sea — one  or  two  figures 
were  dimly  seen,  and  over  all  a  moonlit  sky. 
As  he  put  it  on  the  easel  the  sunlight  from 
the  window  fell  across  it.  I  complained  of 
this  sunlight  and  he  smiled  and  put  it  on  a 
box  against  the  wall,  in  the  shadow.  Noth- 
ing I  have  ever  seen  compared  with  it — the 
room  was  fairly  illuminated  by  that  moon. 
"It  shines!"  I  said.  "Yes,"  said  Ryder, 
"that  is  what  I  call  it:  magical  quality." 
It  was  this  "magical  quality"  he  was  ever 
seeking,  not  of  the  moonlight  only  but  in 
all  things — a  cloud,  a  bit  of  sea,  the  side  of 
an  old  white  horse — all  had  for  him  the 
charm  of  magic  and  of  mystery. 

The  beautiful  little  picture,  "With  Slop- 
ing Mast  and  Dipping  Prow,"  has  it  to  a 
high  degree.  "The  Temple  of  the  Mind" 
is  supremely  lovely  in  this  rare  quality  and 
for  long  was  considered  his  masterpiece. 

The  picture,  however,  which  is  almost 
supernatural  is  the  "Noli  Me  Tangere." 
The  only  picture  I  may  compare  it  with  is 
the  "Supper  at  Emmaus"  of  Rembrandt. 
There  is  the  presence  of  the  supernatural  in 
each  picture.  The  figure  of  Christ  in  Ry- 
der's picture  seems  to  stand,  and  yet  there 
is  no  sense  of  weight:  it  is  elusive,  it  is  as  if 
he  had  just  for  an  instant  alighted  on  earth; 
it  is  the  figure  of  one  who  has  been  dead — 
the  very  smell  of  the  grave  is  there — and  yet 
there  is  the  benignant  nobility  in  the  ges- 
ture, a  tenderness  even  in  the  command: 
"Touch  me  not."  The  kneeling  Mary,  with 
upturned  face  and  streaming  eyes,  is  mute 
yet  wistful.  A  slender  tree  in  blossom  is  all 
that  is  used  to  indicate  the  garden,  but  the 
morning  sky  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the 
dawn.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  choice  of 
tone  in  the  draperies — none  but  a  genius 
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could  have  so  painted  them.  To  a  religious 
mind  the  picture  is  full  of  awe.  In  an  ag- 
nostic it  would  awaken  doubt,  fear,  rever- 
ence. 

Such  a  picture  is  not  just  a  painted  thing: 
it  is  an  emanation,  an  exhalation,  the  offer- 
ing of  a  profound  and  religious  emotion — 


life,  too.  I  have  seen  him  on  a  cool  autumn 
morning  quite  unconsciously  wearing  an 
overcoat  in  which  the  moths  were  still 
busily  at  work;  and  once  I  was  asked  by  the 
head  of  one  of  the  big  firms  of  picture-deal- 
ers to  go  up  to  his  rooms  and  see  a  new  pic- 
ture he  had  just  imported.     I  found  Ryder 


Siegfried. 
Reproduced  by  courtesy  of  the  owner,  Lady  Van  Home. 


the  product  of  long  hours  of  contemplation, 
of  many  silences. 

The  lone  night  walks  which  brought  him 
out  from  under  the  stars  to  the  graying 
dawn  taught  Ryder  the  dawn,  taught  him 
the  mystic  meaning  of  the  surrender  of  the 
dark  to  that  light  which  is  the  promise  of 
day — taught  him  to  paint  into  this  picture 
the  verity  of  the  words:  "I  am  the  Light  of 
the  World." 

This  solitary  dreamer,  groping  in  the 
shadows  of  a  limited  craft  for  the  tone,  the 
color,  that  should  perfectly  express  his 
thought,  is  indeed  the  true  artist. 

There  were  queer  inconsistencies  in  his 


there,  in  the  midst  of  this  sumptuous  suite, 
asleep  in  a  big,  richly  covered  and  furnished 
four-poster.  He  tumbled  out  upon  hearing 
my  voice,  and  in  a  moment  the  two  of  us 
were  sitting  on  the  floor  examining  the  new 
picture  (Millet's  portrait  of  Mile.  Feuar- 
dent) — I  in  my  street  costume  and  Ryder 
with  little  on,  as  he  came  from  bed — yet  he 
quite  forgot  it,  and  his  comments  and  appre- 
ciation were  delightful. 

He  was  in  no  sense  an  illustrator;  but, 
with  a  great  love  for  Shakespeare  and  the 
poets,  he  often  painted  themes  from  their 
works;  and  a  lover  also  of  the  Bible,  he 
turned   to   that   for   many   of   his   noblest 
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works.  I  have  seen  pictures  from  "  Othel- 
lo," from  "The  Tempest,"  and  from  Ten- 
nyson— and  there  is  yet  to  be  mentioned 
that  master- work  of  his,  the  "  Jonah."  In 
this  picture  Mr.  Ryder  has  reached  a  very 
high  plane  of  interpretative  art.  Here  is  no 
illustration,  but  a  dramatic  vision.  Jonah 
is  in  the  water,  the  boat  with  its  frightened 
sailors,  the  " great  fish"  (not  a  whale)  ap- 
proaches, and  over  all  in  the  rolling,  froth- 
like clouds  the  white-bearded  figure  of  the 
Almighty,  with  the  symbol  of  omnipotence 
in  his  hand  is  seen.  The  sense  of  storm  in 
the  lashing  waters  and  the  flying  clouds  is 
impressive,  but  Ryder  contrives  in  all  he 
does  to  secure  by  means  wholly  his  own  the 
presence  of  the  mysterious.  This  is  tremen- 
dously true  in  this  picture,  and  its  quality 
of  color  is  superb.  The  question  of  dignity 
involved  in  his  contrivance  of  a  white  cloud 
into  the  person  of  God  will  always  be  open; 
so,  too,  the  somewhat  impossible  curves  of 
the  boat  may  arouse  comment;  but  the  dig- 
nity, the  grandeur,  of  the  whole  is  not  im- 
paired, and  one  such  work  does  more  to 
silence  the  follies  and  the  commonalities  of 
a  period  than  all  the  censure,  the  blame, 
and  the  bitterness  which  such  works  arouse. 
They  will  find  their  own  special  oblivion — 
such  a  work  as  Ryder's  its  shrine. 

Ryder's  pictures  arouse  great  love  in  their 
owners,  there  comes  into  the  voice  a  tender- 
ness, he  lingers  long  in  silence,  the  picture 
gives  to  him  something  beyond  the  ordinary 
sensation,  it  awakens  dream  and  poesy 
which,  perhaps,  a  hard  business  life  has 
chilled.     He  loves  it ! 

This,  then,  is  the  mission  of  such  works 
— to  keep  alive  the  finer  attributes,  to  cause 
men  to  see  with  other  than  bodily  eyes  and 
to  find  calm  in  the  presence  of  pure  beauty. 

I  am  at  war  with  those  who  scorn  the 
idea  of  influence  in  a  picture,  who  say  that 
it  is  enough  if  it  be  drawn  well,  painted  well, 
colored  well.     Such  works  for  me  are  empty, 


shallow — one  view  is  enough;  you  see  the 
body,  and  since  there  is  no  soul  you  care 
little  to  return,  but  with  a  fine  Ryder  each 
day  some  new  emotion  rises,  some  new 
beauty  is  revealed,  and  it  is  forever  un- 
fathomable in  the  qualities  of  tone,  of  har- 
mony, of  color. 

We  know  Ryder  as  a  colorist,  speak  of 
him  so — and  colorist  he  is  in  a  subtle,  sensi- 
tive, tonal  way.  Not  as  you  would  speak 
of  Titian,  or  La  Farge,  or  Inness.  I  cannot 
remember  a  single  note  of  strong  color  in 
any  of  Ryder's  pictures,  color  forced  to  its 
fullest  power.  He  did  not  seek  his  results 
so:  Titian  did,  and  Veronese,  and  Cor- 
reggio. 

It  is  not  so  we  must  find  Ryder's  color. 
His  was  a  quieter  mood — his  fingers  strayed 
along  the  organ-keys  until  the  perfect  minor 
was  found,  and  there  he  lingered,  undulat- 
ed wistfully,  tenderly,  drawing  from  the 
vast  bosom  of  the  instrument  tone  of  ex- 
quisite meaning — the  instrument  the  hu- 
man soul,  the  key  a  sound  of  tears. 

In  this  way  you  shall  interpret  and  enjoy 
Ryder's  color.  It  is  a  chapel  into  which  you 
shall  enter,  divesting  yourself  of  the  things 
of  the  body,  of  the  harsh  sounds  of  the 
world,  and,  yielding  yourself  to  the  spell  and 
the  mystery,  find  peace. 

In  portraiture  the  finest  thing  we  have  of 
him  is  the  very  wonderful  head  done  some 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Alden  Weir  for  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design,  in  which  collec- 
tion it  may  be  seen.  Mr.  Weir  has  con- 
trived, as  all  true  portrait-painters  should, 
to  invest  the  likeness  with  the  tenderness 
and  the  mysticism  of  the  man. 

Such  tribute  as  these  lines  convey  of  rev- 
erence for  his  art  and  affection  for  the  man 
I  offer  to  his  memory,  conscious  that  the 
pure  beauty  of  his  work  will  find  response 
in  the  hearts  of  all  those  who  learn  to  know 
the  mission  of  art. 

Elliott  Daingerfield. 


NOTE  ON  THE  FRONTISPIECE.— Pierre-Auguste  Renoir:  Born  at 
Limoges,  France,  and  formerly  a  painter  on  porcelain,  Renoir  is  the  most  lyrical  and 
voluptuous  of  the  impressionist  masters.  An  artistic  descendant  of  Rubens  and  of 
Boucher,  he  has  consecrated  his  life  to  the  portrayal  of  flowers,  the  glow  of  flesh,  and 
the  human  form.  The  "Mother  and  Child,"  more  substantially  conceived  than  most 
of  Renoir's  work,  dates  from  1881. 


SWEDISH   PEASANT   GIRL   IN   WINTER    COSTUME.     BY  ANDERS   L.   ZORN. 

Swedish,  i860 .     Reproduced  from  the  original  painting  in  the  possession  of  Arthur  II.  II  ihlo  &  Co.,  New  York. 

—  See  "The  Field  cf  Art. 
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"THE    VALLEY    OF    DEMOCRACY" 

IV— THE   FARMER   OF   THE    MIDDLE   WEST 
BY    MEREDITH    NICHOLSON 

Illustrations  by  Walter  Tittle 

That  it  may  please  Thee  to  give  and  preserve  to  our  use  the  kindly  fruits  of  the  earth,  so  that 

in  due  time  we  may  enjoy  them. — The  Litany. 


HEN  spring  marches  up  the 
Mississippi  valley  and  the 
snows  of  the  broad  plains 
find  companionship  with 
the  snows  of  yesteryear, 
the  traveller,  journeying 
east  or  west,  is  aware  that  life  has  awak- 
ened in  the  fields.  The  winter  wheat  lies 
green  upon  countless  acres;  thousands  of 
ploughshares  turn  the  fertile  earth;  the 
farmer,  after  the  enforced  idleness  of  win- 
ter, is  again  a  man  of  action.  As  these 
words  are  read  the  figures  of  last  year's 
crops  are  tabulated  in  all  the  chancelleries 
of  the  world  for  ready  comparison  with 
the  yield  of  this  year — a  momentous  one 
wTe  know  it  will  be  in  the  history  of  na- 
tions. Last  year,  that  witnessed  our  en- 
trance into  the  greatest  of  wars,  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  produced  3,159,000,000  bush- 
els of  corn,  660,000,000  bushels  of  wheat, 
1,587,000,000  bushels  of  oats,  60,000,000 
bushels  of  rye.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of 
this  article  to  speculate  as  to  the  prospects 
for  the  current  year,  for  which  the  Unit- 
ed States  Government  has  asked  greatly 
increased  yields,  but  to  discuss  the  farmer 
of  "The  Valley  of  Democracy,"  whose 
intelligence  and  industry  have  become  so 
potent  an  influence  in  human  destiny. 


"Better  be  a  farmer,  son;    the  corn 
grows  while  you  sleep  I" 
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This  remark,  addressed  to  me  in  about 
my  sixth  year  by  my  great-uncle,  a  farmer 
in  central  Indiana,  lingered  long  in  my 
memory.  There  was  no  disputing  his 
philosophy;  corn,  intelligently  planted 
and  tended,  undoubtedly  grows  at  night 
as  well  as  by  day.  But  the  choice  of  seed 
demands  judgment,  and  the  preparation 
of  the  soil  and  the  subsequent  care  of  the 
growing  corn  exact  hard  labor.  My  earli- 
est impressions  of  farm  life  cannot  be 
dissociated  from  the  long,  laborious  days, 
the  monotonous  plodding  behind  the 
plough,  the  incidental  "chores,"  the  con- 
stant apprehensions  as  to  drought  or 
flood.  The  country  cousins  I  visited  in 
Indiana  and  Illinois  were  all  too  busy  to 
have  much  time  for  play.  I  used  to  sit  on 
the  fence  or  tramp  beside  the  boys  as  they 
drove  the  plough,  or  watch  the  girls  milk 
the  cows  or  ply  the  churn,  oppressed 
by  an  overmastering  homesickness.  And 
when  the  night  shut  down  and  the  insect 
chorus  floated  into  the  quiet  house  the 
isolation  was  intensified. 

My  father  and  his  forebears  were  born 
and  bred  to  the  soil;  they  scratched  the 
earth  all  the  way  from  North  Carolina 
into  Kentucky  and  on  into  Indiana  and 
Illinois.  I  had  just  returned,  last  fall, 
from  a  visit  to  the  grave  of  my  grand- 
father in  a  country  churchyard  in  central 
Illinois,  round  which  the  corn  stood  in 
solemn  phalanx,  when  I  received  a  note 
from  my  fifteen-year-old  boy,  in  whom  I 
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had  hopefully  looked  for  atavistic  ten- 
dencies. From  his  school  in  Connecticut 
he  penned  these  depressing  tidings: 

"I  have  decided  never  to  be  a  farmer. 
Yesterday  the  school  was  marched  three 
miles  to  a  farm  where  the  boys  picked 
beans  all  afternoon  and  then  walked  back. 
Much  as  I  like  beans  and  want  to  help 
Mr.  Hoover  conserve  our  resources,  this 
was  rubbing  it  in.  I  never  want  to  see  a 
bean  again." 

I  have  heard  a  score  of  successful  busi- 
ness and  professional  men  say  that  they 
intended  to  "  make  farmers  "  of  their  boys, 
and  a  number  of  these  acquaintances  have 
succeeded  in  sending  their  sons  through 
agricultural  schools,  but  the  great-grand- 
children of  the  Middle  Western  pioneers 
are  not  easily  persuaded  that  farming  is 
an  honorable  calling. 

It  isn't  necessary  for  gentlemen  who 
watch  the  tape  for  crop  forecasts  to  be 
able  to  differentiate  wheat  from  oats  to 
appreciate  the  importance  to  the  prosper- 
ous course  of  general  business  of  a  big 
yield  in  the  grain-fields ;  but  to  the  aver- 
age urban  citizen  farming  is  something  re- 
mote and  uninteresting,  carried  on  by  men 
he  never  meets  in  regions  that  he  only  ob- 
serves hastily  from  a  speeding  automobile 
or  the  window  of  a  limited  train.  Great 
numbers  of  Middle  Western  city  men  in- 
dulge in  farming  as  a  pastime — and  in  a 
majority  of  cases  it  is,  from  the  testimony 
of  these  absentee  proprietors,  a  pleasant 
recreation  but  an  expensive  one.  How- 
ever, all  city  men  who  gratify  a  weakness 
for  farming  are  not  faddists;  many  such 
landowners  manage  their  plantations  with 
intelligence  and  make  them  earn  divi- 
dends. Mr.  George  Ade's  Indiana  farm, 
Hazelden,  is  one. of  the  State's  show- 
places.  The  playwright  and  humorist 
says  that  its  best  feature  is  a  good  nine- 
hole  golf-course  and  a  swimming-pool,  but 
from  his  "home  plant"  of  400  acres  he 
cultivates  2,000  acres  of  fertile  Hoosier 
soil. 

A  few  years  ago  a  manufacturer  of  my 
acquaintance,  whose  family  presents  a 
clear  urban  line  for  a  hundred  years,  pur- 
chased a  farm  on  the  edge  of  a  river — 
more,  I  imagine,  for  the  view  it  afforded  of 
a  pleasant  valley  than  because  of  its  fer- 
tility. An  architect  entered  sympatheti- 
cally into  the  business  of  making  habita- 


ble a  century-old  log  house,  a  transition 
effected  without  disturbing  any  of  the 
timbers  or  the  irregular  lines  of  floors  and 
ceilings.  So  much  time  was  spent  in  these 
restorations  and  readjustments  that  the 
busy  owner  in  despair  fell  upon  a  mail- 
order catalogue  to  complete  his  prepara- 
tions for  occupancy.  A  barn,  tenant's 
house,  poultry-house,  pump  and  windmill, 
fencing,  and  every  vehicle  and  tool  needed 
on  the  place,  including  a  barometer  and 
wind-gage,  he  ordered  by  post.  His  joy 
in  his  acres  was  second  only  to  his  satis- 
faction in  the  ease  with  which  he  invoked 
all  the  apparatus  necessary  to  his  comfort. 
Every  item  arrived  exactly  as  the  cata- 
logue promised;  with  the  hired  man's  as- 
sistance he  fitted  the  houses  together  and 
built  a  tower  for  the  windmill  out  of  con- 
crete made  in  a  machine  provided  by  the 
same  establishment.  His  only  complaint 
was  that  the  catalogue  didn't  offer  memo- 
rial tablets,  as  he  thought  it  incumbent 
upon  him  to  publish  in  brass  the  merits  of 
the  obscure  pioneer  who  had  laboriously 
fashioned  his  cabin  before  the  convenient 
method  of  post-card  ordering  had  been 
discovered. 


II 


Imaginative  literature  has  done  little 
to  invest  the  farm  with  glamour.  The 
sailor  and  the  warrior,  the  fisherman  and 
the  hunter  are  celebrated  in  song  and 
story,  but  the  farmer  has  inspired  no  ring- 
ing saga  or  iliad,  and  the  lyric  muse  has 
only  added  to  the  general  joyless  impres- 
sion of  the  husbandman's  life.  Hesiod  and 
Virgil  wrote  with  knowledge  of  farming; 
Virgil's  instructions  to  the  ploughman 
only  need  to  be  hitched  to  a  tractor  to 
bring  them  up  to  date,  and  he  was  an  au- 
thority on  weather  signs.  But  Horace 
was  no  farmer;  the  Sabine  farm  is  a  joke. 
The  best  Gray  could  do  for  the  farmer 
was  to  send  him  homeward  plodding  his 
weary  way.  Burns,  at  the  plough,  apos- 
trophized the  daisy,  but  only  by  indirec- 
tion did  he  celebrate  the  joys  of  farm  life. 
Wordsworth's  "Solitary  Reaper"  sang  a 
melancholy  strain;  "Snow  Bound"  offers 
a  genial  picture,  but  it  is  of  winter-clad 
fields.  Carleton's  "Farm  Ballads"  sing 
of  poverty  and  domestic  infelicity.  Riley 
made  a  philosopher  and  optimist  of  his 
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Indiana  farmer,  but  his  characters  are  to 
be  taken  as  individuals  rather  than  as 
types.  There  is,  I  suppose,  in  every  Mid- 
dle Western  county  a  quizzical,  quaint 
countryman  whose  sayings  are  quoted 
among  his  neighbors,  but  the  man  with  a 
hundred  acres  of  land  to  till,  wood  to  cut, 
and  stock  to  feed  is  not  greatly  given  to 
humor. 

English  novels  of  rural  life  are  numer- 
ous but  they  are  usually  in  a  low  k  ~y.  I 
have  a  lingering  memory  of  Hardy's 
"  Woodlanders  "  as  a  book  of  charm,  and 
his  tragic  "Tess"  is  probably  fiction's 
highest  venture  in  this  field.  "Lorna 
Doone"  I  remember  chiefly  because  it  es- 
tablished in  me  a  distaste  for  mutton. 
George  Eliot  and  George  Meredith  are 
other  English  novelists  who  have  written 
of  farm  life,  nor  may  I  forget  Mr.  Eden 
Phillpotts.  French  fiction,  of  course,  of- 
fers brilliant  exceptions  to  the  generali- 
zation that  literature  has  neglected  the 
farmer;  but,  in  spite  of  the  vast  impor- 
tance of  the  farm  in  American  life,  our 
fiction  offers  no  farm  novel  of  distinction. 
Mr.  Hamlin  Garland,  in  "Main  Traveled 
Roads"  and  in  his  autobiographical  chron- 
icle "A  Son  of  the  Middle  Border,"  has 
thrust  his  plough  deep;  but  the  truth  as 
we  know  it  to  be  disclosed  in  these  in- 
stances is  not  heartening.  The  cowboy  is 
the  jolliest  figure  in  our  fiction,  the  farm- 
er the  dreariest.  The  shepherd  and  the 
herdsman  have  fared  better  in  all  litera- 
tures than  the  farmer,  perhaps  because 
their  vocations  are  more  leisurely  and  of- 
fer opportunities  for  contemplation  denied 
the  tiller  of  the  soil.  The  Hebrew  prophets 
and  poets  were  mindful  of  the  pictorial 
and  illustrative  values  of  herd  and  flock. 
It  is  written,  "Our  cattle  also  shall  go 
with  us,"  and,  journeying  across  the 
mountain  States,  where  there  is  always  a 
herd  blurring  the  range,  one  thinks  in- 
evitably of  man's  long  migration  in  quest 
of  the  Promised  Land. 

The  French  peasant  has  his  place  in  art, 
but  here  again  we  are  confronted  by  joy- 
lessness,  though  I  confess  that  I  am  rest- 
ing my  case  chiefly  upon  Millet.  What 
Remington  did  for  the  American  cattle- 
range  no  one  has  done  for  the  farm. 
Fields  of  corn  and  wheat  are  painted 
truthfully  and  effectively,  but  the  critics 
have  withheld  their  highest  praise  from 


these  performances.  Perhaps  a  corn-field 
is  not  a  proper  subject  for  the  painter; 
or  it  may  be  that  the  Maine  rocks  or  a 
group  of  birches  against  a  Vermont  hill- 
side "compose"  better  or  are  supported 
by  a  nobler  tradition.  The  most  allur- 
ing pictures  I  recall  of  farm  life  have  been 
advertisements  depicting  vast  fields  of 
wheat  through  which  the  delighted  hus- 
bandman drives  a  reaper  with  all  the 
jauntiness  of  a  king  practising  for  a 
chariot-race. 

I  have  thus  run  skippingly  through  the 
catalogues  of  bucolic  literature  and  art 
to  confirm  my  impression  as  a  layman 
that  farming  is  not  an  affair  of  romance, 
poetry,  or  pictures,  but  a  business,  exact- 
ing and  difficult,  that  may  be  followed 
with  success  only  by  industrious  and  en- 
lightened practitioners.  The  first  settlers 
of  the  Mississippi  valley  stand  out  rather 
more  attractively  than  their  successors  of 
what  I  shall  call  the  intermediate  period. 
There  was  no  turning  back  for  the  pio- 
neers who  struck  boldly  into  the  unknown, 
knowing  that  if  they  failed  to  establish 
themselves  and  solve  the  problem  of  sub- 
sisting from  the  virgin  earth  they  would 
perish.  The  battle  was  to  the  strong, 
the  intelligent,  the  resourceful.  The  first 
years  on  a  new  farm  in  wilderness  or 
prairie  were  a  prolonged  contest  between 
man  and  nature,  nature  being  as  much  a 
foe  as  an  ally.  That  the  social  spark  sur- 
vived amid  arduous  labor  and  daily  self- 
sacrifice  is  remarkable;  that  the  earth 
was  subdued  to  man's  will  and  made  to 
yield  him  its  kindly  fruits  is  a  tribute 
to  the  splendid  courage  and  indomitable 
faith  of  the  settlers. 

These  Middle  Western  pioneers  were  in 
the  fullest  sense  the  sons  of  democracy. 
The  Southern  planter  with  the  traditions 
of  the  English  country  gentleman  behind 
him  and,  in  slavery  time,  representing  a 
survival  of  the  feudal  order,  had  no  coun- 
terpart in  the  West,  where  the  settler  was 
limited  in  his  holdings  to  the  number  of 
acres  that  he  and  his  sons  could  cultivate 
by  their  own  labor.  I  explored,  last  year, 
much  of  that  Valley  of  Democracy,  both 
in  seed-time  and  in  harvest.  We  had 
been  drawn  at  last  into  the  world  war,  and 
its  demands  and  coxijectures  as  to  its  out- 
come were  upon  the  lips  of  men  every- 
where.    It  was  impossible  to  avoid  re- 
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fleeting  upon  the  part  these  plains  have 
played  in  the  history  of  America  and  the 
increasing  part  they  are  destined  to  play 
in  the  world  history  of  the  future.  Every 
wheat  shoot,  every  stalk  of  corn  was  a  new 
testimony  to  the  glory  of  America.  Not 
an  acre  of  land  but  had  been  won  by  in- 
trepid pioneers  who  severed  all  ties  but 
those  that  bound  them  to  an  ideal,  whose 
only  tangible  expression  was  the  log  court- 
house where  they  recorded  the  deeds  for 
their  land  or  the  military  post  that  af- 
forded them  protection.  At  Decatur, 
Illinois,  one  of  these  first  court-houses 
still  stands,  and  we  are  told  that  within 
its  walls  Lincoln  often  pleaded  cases. 
American  democracy  could  have  no  finer 
monument  than  this;  the  imagination 
quickens  at  the  thought  of  similar  huts 
reared  by  the  axes  of  the  pioneers  to  es- 
tablish safeguards  of  law  and  order  on 
new  soil  almost  before  they  had  fashioned 
their  own  homes.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
if  the  Kaiser  had  known  the  spirit  in 
which  these  august  fields  were  tamed  and 
peopled,  or  the  aspirations,  the  aims  and 
hopes,  that  are  represented  in  every  farm- 
house and  ranch-house  between  the  Alle- 
ghanies  and  the  Rockies,  he  would  not  so 
contemptuously  have  courted  our  par- 
ticipation against  him  in  his  war  for 
world-domination. 

What  I  am  calling,  for  convenience,  the 
intermediate  period  in  the  history  of  the 
Mississippi  valley,  began  when  the  rough 
pioneering  was  over,  and  the  sons  of  the 
first  settlers  came  into  an  inheritance  of 
cleared  land.  In  the  Ohio  valley  the 
Civil  War  found  the  farmer  at  ease;  to 
the  west  and  northwest  we  must  set  the 
date  farther  along.  The  conditions  of 
this  intermediate  period  may  not  be  over- 
looked in  any  scrutiny  of  the  farmer  of 
these  changed  and  changing  times.  When 
the  cloud  of  the  Civil  War  lifted  and  the 
West  began  asserting  itself  in  the  in- 
dustrial world,  the  farmer,  viewing  the 
smoke-stacks  that  advertised  the  en- 
trance of  the  nearest  towns  and  cities  into 
manufacturing,  became  a  man  with  a 
grievance,  who  bitterly  reflected  that 
when  rumors  of  "good  times"  reached 
him  he  saw  no  perceptible  change  in  his 
own  fortunes  or  prospects,  and  in  "bad 
times"  he  felt  himself  the  victim  of  hard- 
ship and  injustice.     The  glory  of  pio- 


neering had  passed  with  his  father  and 
grandfather;  they  had  departed,  leaving 
him  without  their  incentive  of  urgent 
necessity  or  the  exultance  of  conquest. 
There  may  have  been  some  weakening 
of  the  fibre,  or  perhaps  it  was  only  a 
lessening  of  the  tension  now  that  the 
Indians  had  been  dispersed  and  the  fear 
of  wild  beasts  lifted  from  his  household. 

There  were  always,  of  course,  men  who 
were  pointed  to  as  prosperous,  who  for 
one  reason  or  another  "got  ahead"  when 
others  fell  behind.  They  not  only  held 
their  acres  free  of  mortgage  but  added  to 
their  holdings.  These  men  were  very 
often  spoken  of  as  "close, "or  tight-fisted; 
in  Mr.  Brand  Whitlock's  phrase  they  were 
"not  rich,  but  they  had  money."  And, 
having  money  and  credit,  they  were 
sharply  differentiated  from  their  neigh- 
bors who  were  forever  borrowing  to  cover 
a  shortage.  These  men  loomed  promi- 
nently in  their  counties;  they  took  pride 
in  augmenting  the  farms  inherited  from 
pioneer  fathers;  they  might  sit  in  the 
State  legislature  or  even  in  the  nation- 
al Congress.  But  for  many  years  the 
farmer  was  firmly  established  in  the  mind 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  as  an  object  of 
commiseration.  He  occupied  an  anom- 
alous position  in  the  industrial  economy. 
He  was  a  landowner  without  enjoying 
the  dignity  of  a  capitalist;  he  performed 
the  most  arduous  tasks  without  recogni- 
tion by  organized  labor.  He  was  shabby, 
dull,  and  uninteresting.  He  drove  to 
town  over  a  bad  road  with  a  load  of  corn, 
and,  after  selling  or  bartering  it,  negoti- 
ated for  the  renewal  of  his  mortgage  and 
stood  on  the  street  corner,  an  unheroic 
figure,  until  it  was  time  to  drive  home. 
He  symbolized  hard  work,  hard  luck,  and 
discouragement.  The  saloon,  the  livery- 
stable,  and  the  grocery  where  he  did  his 
trading  were  his  only  loafing-places. 
The  hotel  was  inhospitable;  he  spent  no 
money  there  and  the  proprietor  didn't 
want  "rubes"  or  "jays"  hanging  about. 
The  farmer  and  his  wife  ate  their  midday 
meal  in  the  farm-wagon  or  at  a  restau- 
rant on  the  "square"  where  the  frugal 
patronage  of  farm  folk  was  not  despised. 

The  type  I  am  describing  was  often 
wasteful  and  improvident.  The  fact  that 
a  degree  of  mechanical  skill  was  required 
for  the  care  of  farm-machinery  added  to 
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A  feeding-plant  at   "  Whitehall,''  the  farm  of  Edwin  S.  Kelly,  near  Springfield,  Ohio. 

e  cattle,  most  of  them  registered  Jersey  stock,  are  boused  in  the  lower  floor  of  the  l>i^  barn.     To  the  left  is  the  maternity  barn. 

This  is  one  of  the  lmest  dailies  in  the  Middle  West. 
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his  perplexities;  and  this  apparatus  he 
very  likely  left  out  of  doors  all  winter  for 
lack  of  initiative  to  build  a  shed  to  house 
it.  I  used  to  pass  frequently  a  farm 
where  a  series  of  reapers  in  various  stages 
of  decrepitude  decorated  the  barn-lot, 
with  always  a  new  one  to  heighten  the 
contrast. 

The  social  life  of  the  farmer  centred 
chiefly  in  the  church,  where  on  the  Sab- 
bath day  he  met  his  neighbors  and  com- 
pared notes  with  them  on  the  state  of  the 
crops.  Sundays  on  the  farm  I  recall  as 
days  of  gloom  that  brought  an  intensifi- 
cation of  week-day  homesickness.  The 
road  was  dusty;  the  church  was  hot;  the 
hymns  were  dolorously  sung  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  a  wheezy  organ;  the 
sermon  was  long,  strongly  flavored  with 
brimstone,   and  did  nothing    to   lighten 

"the  heavy  and  the  weary  weight 
Of  all  this  unintelligible  world." 

The  horses  outside  stamped  noisily  in 
their  efforts  to  shake  off  the  flies.  A  ven- 
turous bee  might  invade  the  sanctuary 


and  arouse  hope  in  impious  youngsters  of 
an  attack  upon  the  parson — a  hope  never 
realized !  The  preacher's  appetite  alone 
was  a  matter  for  humor;  I  once  reported 
a  Methodist  conference  at  which  the  suc- 
culence of  the  yellow-legged  chickens  in 
a  number  of  communities  that  contended 
for  the  next  convocation  was  debated  for 
an  hour.  The  height  of  the  country  boy's 
ambition  was  to  break  a  colt  and  own  a 
side-bar  buggy  in  which  to  take  a  neigh- 
bor's daughter  for  a  drive  on  Sunday  af- 
ternoon. 

Community  gatherings  were  rare;  men 
lived  and  died  in  the  counties  where  they 
were  born,  "having  seen  nothing,  still  un- 
blest."  County  and  State  fairs  offered 
annual  diversion,  and  the  more  ambitious 
farmers  displayed  their  hogs  and  cattle,  or 
mammoth  ears  of  corn,  and  reverently 
placed  their  prize  ribbons  in  the  family 
Bibles  on  the  centre-tables  of  their  som- 
bre parlors.  Cheap  side-shows  and  mon- 
strosities, horse-races  and  balloon  ascen- 
sions were  provided  for  their  delectation, 
as  marking  the  ultimate  height  of  their 


The  evolution  of  the  old-fashioned  county  fair. 

Uuggies  are  fast  being  replaced  by  the  automobile.     Improved  modern  machinery  of  many  kinds,  making  for  the  motorization 

of  the  farm,  is  also  much  in  evidence. 


A  typical  old  homestead  of  the  Middle  West. 
The  farm  on  which  Tecumseh  was  born. 


intellectual  interests.  A  characteristic 
" Riley  story"  was  of  a  farmer  with  a  boil 
on  the  back  of  his  neck,  who  spent  a  day 
at  the  State  fair  waiting  for  the  balloon 
ascension.  He  inquired  repeatedly :  "  Has 
the  balloon  gone  up  yit?"  Of  course 
when  the  ascension  took  place  he  couldn't 
lift  his  head  to  see  the  balloon,  but,  satis- 
fied that  it  really  had  "gone  up,"  he  con- 
tentedly left  for  home.  (It  may  be 
noted  here  that  the  new  status  of  the 
farmer  is  marked  by  an  improvement  in 
the  character  of  amusements  offered  by 
State-fair  managers.  Most  of  the  West- 
ern States  have  added  creditable  exhibi- 
tions of  paintings  to  their  attractions, 
and  in  Minnesota  these  were  last  year  the 
subject  of  lectures  that  proved  to  be  very 
popular.) 

The  farmer,  in  the  years  before  he 
found  that  he  must  become  a  scientist 
and  a  business  man  to  achieve  success, 
was  the  prey  of  a  great  variety  of  sharpers. 
Tumble-down  barns  bristled  with  light- 


ning-rods that  cost  more  than  the  struc- 
tures were  worth.  A  man  who  had  sold 
cooking-ranges  to  farmers  once  told  me  of 
the  delights  of  that  occupation.  A  car- 
load of  ranges  would  be  shipped  to  a 
county-seat  and  transferred  to  wagons. 
It  was  the  agent's  game  to  arrive  at  the 
home  of  a  good  "prospect"  shortly  before 
noon,  take  down  the  old,  ramshackle 
cook-stove,  set  up  the  new  and  glittering 
range,  and  assist  the  women-folk  to  pre- 
pare a  meal.  The  farmer,  coming  in  from 
the  fields,  would  find  his  wife  enchanted 
and  would  sign  notes  for  payment.  These 
obligations,  after  the  county  had  been 
thoroughly  exploited,  would  be  discount- 
ed at  the  local  bank.  In  this  way  the 
farmer's  wife  got  a  convenient  range  she 
would  never  have  thought  of  buying  in 
town,  and  her  husband  paid  an  exorbitant 
price  for  it. 

The  farmer's  wife  was,  in  this  period  to 
which  I  am  referring,  a  poor  drudge  who 
appeared  at  the  back  door  of  her  town 
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customers  on  Saturday  mornings  with 
eggs  and  butter.  She  was  copartner  with 
her  husband,  but,  even  though  she  might 
have  " brought"  him  additional  acres  at 
marriage,  her  spending  money  was  limited 
to  the  income  from  butter,  eggs,  and 
poultry,  and  even  this  was  dependent 
upon  the  generosity  of  the  head  of  the 
house.  Her  kitchen  was  furnished  with 
only  the  crudest  housewifery  apparatus; 
labor-saving  devices  reached  her  slowly. 
In  busy  seasons,  when  there  were  farm- 
hands to  cook  for,  she  might  borrow  a 
neighbor's  daughter  to  help  her.  Her 
only  relief  came  when  her  own  daughters 
grew  old  enough  to  assist  in  her  labors. 
She  was  often  broken  down,  a  prey  to  dis- 
ease, before  she  reached  middle  life.  Her 
loneliness,  the  dreary  monotony  of  her 
existence,  the  prevailing  hopelessness  of 
never  "  catching  up  "  with  her  sewing  and 
mending,  often  drove  her  insane.  The 
farm-house  itself  was  a  desolate  place. 
There  is  a  mustiness  I  associate  with 
farm-houses — the  damp  stuffiness  of 
places  never  reached  by  the  sun.  With 
all  the  fresh  air  in  the  world  to  draw  from, 
thousands  of  farm-houses  were  ill-lighted 
and  ill-ventilated,  and  farm  sanitation 
was  of  the  most  primitive  order. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  the  intermediate 
period  merely  to  heighten  the  contrast 
with  the  new  era — an  era  that  finds  the 
problem  of  farm  regeneration  put  squarely 
up  to  the  farmer.  It  may  be  said  with 
certainty  that  on  the  day  the  Kaiser  be- 
gan his  march  upon  Paris  more  eyes  were 
turned  upon  the  American  farmer  than 
had  ever  before  taken  note  of  him.  The 
farmer  himself  was  roused  to  a  new  con- 
sciousness of  his  importance;  he  was 
aware  that  thousands  of  hands  were  thrust 
toward  him  from  over  the  sea,  that  every 
acre  of  his  soil  and  every  ear  of  corn  and 
bushel  of  wheat  in  his  bins  or  in  process 
of  cultivation  had  become  a  factor  in  a 
world-upheaval.  But  let  us  go  back  a 
little. 


Ill 


The  new  era  really  began  with  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Morrill  Act,  approved  July  2, 
1862,  though  it  is  only  within  a  decade 
that  the  effects  of  this  law  upon  the  effi- 
ciency and  the  character  of  the  farmer 


have  been  markedly  evident.  The  Morrill 
Act  not  only  made  the  first  provision  for  a 
wide-spread  education  in  agriculture  but 
lighted  the  way  for  subsequent  legislation 
that  resulted  in  the  elevation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  a  cabinet  bu- 
reau, the  system  of  agriculture-experi- 
ment stations,  the  cooperation  of  federal 
and  State  bureaus  for  the  diffusion  of  sci- 
entific knowledge  pertaining  to  farming 
and  the  breeding  and  care  of  cattle,  and 
latterly  provided  for  an  intelligent  and 
sympathetic  effort  to  brighten  the  farm- 
home  and  lift  the  burdens  of  farm  women. 

It  was  fitting  that  Abraham  Lincoln, 
who  had  known  the  hardest  farm  labor, 
should  have  signed  a  measure  of  so  great 
importance;  that  opened  new  possibilities 
to  the  American  farmer.  The  agricul- 
tural colleges  established  under  his  Act 
are  impressive  monuments  to  Senator 
Morrill's  far-sightedness.  When  the  first 
land-grant  colleges  were  opened  there 
was  little  upon  which  to  build  courses  of 
instruction.  Farming  was  not  recognized 
as  a  science  but  a  form  of  hard  labor  based 
on  tradition  and  varied  only  by  reckless 
experiments  that  usually  resulted  in  fail- 
ure. The  first  students  of  the  agricultural 
schools,  drawn  largely  from  the  farm,  were 
discouraged  by  the  elementary  character 
of  the  courses.  Instruction  in  ploughing, 
to  young  men  who  had  learned  to  turn 
a  straight  furrow  as  soon  as  they  could 
reach  the  plough-handles,  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  respect  for  "  school  farm- 
ing" either  in  students  or  their  doubting 
parents. 

The  farmer  and  his  household  have 
found  themselves  in  recent  years  the  ob- 
ject of  embarrassing  attentions  not  only 
from  Washington,  the  land-grant  colleges, 
and  the  experiment-stations,  but  count- 
less private  agencies  have  " discovered" 
the  farmer  and  addressed  themselves  de- 
terminedly to  the  amelioration  of  his 
hardships.  The  social  surveyor,  having 
analyzed  the  city  slum  to  his  satisfaction, 
springs  from  his  automobile  at  the  farm- 
house door  and  asks  questions  of  the  be- 
wildered occupants  that  rouse  the  direst 
apprehensions.  Sanitarians  invade  the 
premises  and  recommend  the  most  star- 
tling changes  and  improvements.  Once  it 
was  possible  for  typhoid  or  diphtheria  to 
ravage  a  household  without  any  interfer- 
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Drawn  by  Waiter  Tittle. 

Students  of  agriculture  in  the  pageant  that  celebrated  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  ( >hm  State 

University,  passing  a  group  of  the  buildings  devoted  to  agriculture. 
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ence  from  the  outside  world ;  now  a  health 
officer  is  speedily  on  the  premises  to  in- 
vestigate the  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron- 
bound  bucket,  that  hangs  in  the  well,  and 
he  very  likely  ties  and  seals  the  well- 
sweep  and  bids  the  farmer  bore  a  new 
well,  in  a  spot  kindly  chosen  for  him, 
where  the  barn-lot  will  not  pollute  his 
drinking-water.  The  questionnaire,  dear 
to  the  academic  investigator,  is  constantly 
in  motion.  Women's  clubs  and  federa- 
tions thereof  ponder  the  plight  of  farm 
women  and  are  eager  to  hitch  her  wag- 
on to  a  star.  Home-mission  societies, 
alarmed  by  reports  of  the  decay  of  the 
country  church,  have  instituted  surveys 
to  determine  the  truth  of  this  matter. 
The  consolidation  of  schools,  the  intro- 
duction of  comfortable  omnibuses  to  carry 
children  to  and  from  home,  the  multipli- 
cation of  country  high  schools,  with  a  rad- 
ical revision  of  the  curriculum,  the  build- 
ing of  two-story  schoolhouses  in  place 
of  the  old  one-room  affair  in  which  all 
branches  were  taught  at  once,  and  the  use 
of  the  schoolhouse  as  a  community  centre 
— these  changes  have  dealt  a  blow  to  the 
long-established  ideal  of  the  red-mittened 
country  child,  wading  breast-high  through 
snow  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  three 
R's  and,  thus  fortified,  enter  into  the  full 
enjoyment  of  American  democracy.  Just 
how  Jefferson  would  look .  upon  these 
changes  and  this  benignant  paternalism 
I  do  not  know,  nor  does  it  matter  now 
that  American  farm  products  are  reck- 
oned in  billions  and  we  are  told  that  the 
amount  must  be  increased  or  the  world 
will  starve. 

The  farmer's  mail,  once  restricted  to  an 
occasional  letter,  began  to  be  augmented 
by  other  remembrances  from  Washington 
than  the  hollyhock-seed  his  congressman 
occasionally  conferred  upon  the  farmer's 
wife.  Pamphlets  in  great  numbers  poured 
in  upon  him,  filled  with  warnings  and 
friendly  counsel.  The  soil  he  had  sown 
and  reaped  for  years,  in  the  full  confidence 
that  he  knew  all  its  weaknesses  and  pos- 
sibilities, he  found  to  be  something  very 
different  and  called  by  strange  names. 
His  lifelong  submission  to  destructive 
worms  and  hoppers  was,  he  learned,  un- 
necessary if  not  criminal ;  there  were  ways 
of  eliminating  these  enemies,  and  he  shyly 
discussed  the  subject  with  his  neighbors. 


In  speaking  of  the  farmer's  shyness  I 
have  stumbled  into  the  field  of  psychol- 
ogy, whose  pitfalls  are  many.  The  psy- 
chologists have  as  yet  played  their  search- 
light upon  the  farm  guardedly  or  from  the 
sociologist's  camp.  I  here  condense  a  few 
impressions  merely  that  the  trained  spe- 
cialist may  hasten  to  convict  me  of  error. 
The  farmer  of  the  Middle  West — the  typ- 
ical farmer  with  approximately  a  quarter- 
section  of  land — is  notably  sensitive, 
timid,  only  mildly  curious,  cautious,  and 
enormously  suspicious.  ("The  farmer," 
a  Kansas  friend  whispers,  "doesn't  vote 
his  opinions;  he  votes  his  suspicions!") 
In  spite  of  the  stuffing  of  his  rural-route 
box  with  instructive  literature  designed  to 
increase  the  productiveness  of  his  acres 
and  lighten  his  own  toil,  he  met  the  first 
overtures  of  the  "  book-1'arnin' "  special- 
ist warily,  and  often  with  open  hostility. 
The  reluctant  earth  has  communicated  to 
the  farmer,  perhaps  in  all  times  and  in  all 
lands,  something  of  its  own  stubbornness. 
He  does  not  like  to  be  driven;  he  is  restive 
under  criticism.  The  county  agent  of  the 
extension  bureau  who  seeks  him  out  with 
the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  to  coun- 
sel him  in  his  perplexities,  must  approach 
him  diplomatically.  I  find  in  the  report 
of  a  State  director  of  agricultural  exten- 
sion a  discreet  statement  that  "  the  forces 
of  this  department  are  organized,  not  for 
purposes  of  dictation  in  agricultural  mat- 
ters but  for  service  and  assistance  in  work- 
ing out  problems  pertaining  to  the  farm 
and  community."  The  farmer,  unaffected 
as  he  is  by  "crowd  psychology,"  is  not 
easily  disturbed  by  the  great  movements 
and  tremendous  crises  that  rouse  the  ur- 
ban citizen.  He  reads  his  newspaper  per- 
haps more  thoroughly  than  the  city  man, 
at  least  in  the  winter  season  when  the  dis- 
tractions of  the  city  are  greatest  and  farm 
duties  are  the  least  exacting.  Surrounded 
by  the  peace  of  the  fields,  he  is  not  swayed 
by  mighty  events,  as  men  are  who  scan 
the  day's  news  on  trains  and  trolleys  and 
catch  the  hurried  comments  of  their  fel- 
low citizens  as  they  plunge  through  jos- 
tling throngs.  Professor  C.  J.  Galpin, 
of  Wisconsin  University,  aptly  observes 
that,  while  the  farmer  trades  in  a  village, 
he  snares  the  invisible  government  of  a 
township,  which  "scatters  and  mystifies" 
his  community  sense. 
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It  was  a  matter  of  serious  complaint 
that  farmers  were  indifferent  to  the 
Liberty  Loans  offered  last  year.  At  the 
second  call  vigorous  attempts  were  made 


subscribe.  The  farmer  is  unused  to  the 
methods  by  which  money-raising  "drives" 
are  made  and  he  resents  being  told  that 
he  must  do  this,  that,'  or  the  other  thing. 


Judging  graded  shorthorn  herds  at  the  American  Royal  Live  Stock  Show  in  Kansas  City. 


through  the  corn  belt  to  rouse  the  farmer, 
who  had  profited  so  enormously  by  the 
war's  augmentation  of  prices.  In  many 
cases  country  banks  subscribed  the  mini- 
mum allotment  of  their  communities  and 
then  sent  for  the  farmers  to  come  in  and 


Town  folk  are  beset  constantly  by  de- 
mands for  money  for  innumerable  causes; 
there  is  always  a  church,  a  hospital,  a 
social-service  house,  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  build- 
ing, or  some  home  or  refuge  for  which  a 
special  appeal  is  being  made.     There  is  a 
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distinct  psychology  of  generosity  based  bors'  corn  and  feed  it  to  stock  he  buys  at 
largely  on  the  inspiration  of  thoroughly  just  the  right  turn  of  the  market.  It  is 
organized  effort,  where  teams  set  forth    possible  for  a  man  to  support  himself  and 


with  a  definite  quota  to  " raise"  before  a 
fixed  hour,  but  the  farmer  is  immune  from 
these  influences. 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  small  farmer, 
who  wrests  a  scant  livelihood  from  the 


a  family  on  eighty  acres;  I  have  talked 
with  men  who  have  done  this;  but  they 
"  just  about  get  by."  The  owner  of  a  big 
farm,  whose  modern  house  and  rich  de- 
mesne are  admired  by  the  traveller,  is  a 


soil,  is  his  neighbor  who  boasts  a  section  valued  customer  of  a  town  or  city  banker; 
or  a  thousand  acres,  who  is  able  to  utilize  the  important  men  of  his  State  cultivate 
the  newest  machinery  and  to  avail  him-  his  acquaintance,  with  resulting  benefits 
self  of  the  latest  disclosures  of  the  labora-  in  a  broader  outlook  than  his  less-favored 
tories,  to  increase  his  profits.  One  visits  neighbors  enjoy.  Farmers  of  this  class 
these  large  farms  with  admiration  for  the  are  themselves  usually  money-lenders  or 
fruitful  land,  the  perfect  equipment,  the  shareholders  in  country  banks,  and  they 
efficient  method,  and  the  alert,  wide-  watch  the  trend  of  affairs  from  the  view- 
awake  owner.  He  lives  in  a  comfort-  point  of  the  urban  business  man.  They 
able  house,  often  electric-lighted  and  live  closer  to  the  world's  currents  and  are 
"  plumbed,"  visits  the  cities,  attends  farm  more  accessible  and  responsive  to  appeals 
conferences,  and  is  keenly  alive  to  the  of    every    sort    than    their    less-favored 


trend  of  public  affairs.  If  the  frost  nips 
his  corn  he  is  aware  of  every  means  by 
which  "soft"  corn  may  be  handled  to  the 
best  advantage.  He  knows  how  many 
cattle  and  hogs  his  own  acres  will  feed, 
and  is  ready  with  cash  to  buy  his  neigh- 


The  old  log  court-house  at  Decatur,  111.,  where  we  are  told 
Lincoln  often  pleaded  cases. 


brethren. 

But  it  is  the  small  farmer,  the  man  with 
the  quarter-section  or  less,  who  is  the 
special  focus  of  the  search-light  of  edu- 
cator, scientist,  and  sociologist.  During 
what  I  have  called  the  intermediate 
period — the  winter  of  the 
farmer's  discontent — the 
politicians  did  not  wholly 
ignore  him.  The  dema- 
gogue went  forth  in  every 
campaign  with  special  ap- 
peals to  the  "honest  hus- 
bandman," with  the  un- 
happy effect  of  driving  the 
farmer  more  closely  into 
himself  and  strengthening 
his  class  sense.  For  the 
reason  that  the  security  of  a 
democracy  rests  upon  the 
effacement  to  the  vanishing- 
point  of  class  feeling,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  soli- 
darity of  interests  based 
upon  a  common  aim  and 
aspiration,  the  effort  making 
to  dignify  farming  as  a  call- 
ing and  quicken  the  social 
instincts  of  the  farmer's 
household  are  matters  of 
national  importance. 

It  may  be  said  that  in  no 
other  business  is  there  a 
mechanism  so  thoroughly 
organized  for  guarding  the 
laborer  from  errors  of  omis- 
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sion  or  commission.  I  am  aware  of  no  every  part  of  America  to  intensive  study 
"  service  "  in  any  other  field  of  endeavor  so  and  their  reports  are  represented  clearly 
excellent  as  that  of  the  agricultural  col-  and  with  a  minimum  use  of  technical 
leges  and  their  auxiliary  experiment  and  terms.  Many  manufacturers  of  imple- 
extension  branches,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  ments  or  materials  used  on  farms  publish 
to  testify  to  the  ease  with  which  informa-  and  distribute  books  of  real  dignity  in  the 
tion  touching  the  farm  in  all 
its  departments  may  be  col- 
lected. Only  the  obtuse  may 
fail  these  days  to  profit  by 
the  newest  ideas  in  soil- 
conservation,  plant-nutri- 
tion, animal-husbandry,  and 
a  thousand  other  subjects  of 
vital  importance  to  the  farm- 
er. To  test  the  " service"  I 
wrote  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  information 
touching  a  number  of  sub- 
jects in  which  my  ignorance 
was  profound.  The  return 
mail  brought  an  astonishing 
array  of  documents  covering 
all  my  inquiries  and  other 
literature  which  my  naive 
questions  had  suggested  to 
the  Department  as  likely  to 
prove  illuminative.  As  the 
extent  of  the  government's 
aid  to  the  farmer  and  stock- 
man is  known  only  vaguely 
to  most  laymen,  I  shall  set 
down  the  titles  of  some  of 
these  publications: 

"Management  of    Sandy  Land 

Farms  in  Northern  Indiana 

and  Southern  Michigan." 
"The  Feeding  of  Grain  Sorghums 

to  Live  Stock." 
"Prevention   of   Losses   of   Live 

Stock  from  Plant  Poisoning." 
"The  Feeding  of  Dairy  Cows." 
"An  Economic  Study  of  the  Farm  Tractor  in  the 

Corn  Belt." 
"Waste  Land  and  Wasted  Land  on  Farms." 
"How  to  Grow  an  Acre  of  Corn." 
"How  to  Select  a  Sound  Horse." 
"The  Chalcis  Fly  in  Alfalfa  Seed  " 
"Homemade  Fireless  Cookers  and  Their  Use." 
"A  Method  of  Analyzing  the  Farm  Business." 


Main  building,  Wisconsin  University. 
It  is  significant  of  the  new  movement  in  farming-  that  at  the  University  of 


Wisconsin 


there  is  a  course  in  agricultural  journalism. — Page  400. 

advertisement  of  their  wares.  I  have  be- 
fore me  a  handsome  volume,  elaborately 
illustrated,  put  forth  by  a  Wisconsin  con- 
cern, describing  the  proper  method  of 
constructing  and  equipping  a  dairy-barn. 
To  peruse  this  work  is  to  be  convinced 
that  the  manger  so  alluringly  offered 
really  assures  the  greatest  economy  of 
feeding,  and  the  kine  are  so  effectively 
free  and  for  others  only  a  nominal  price  photographed,  so  clean,  and  so  contented 
of  five  or  ten  cents  is  charged,  it  is  possible  that  one  is  impelled  to  an  immediate  in- 
to accumulate  an  extensive  library  with  a  vestment  in  a  herd  merely  for  the  joy  of 
very  small  expenditure.  Soil-fertilization  housing  it  in  the  attractive  manner  rec- 
alone  is  the  subject  of  an  enormous  litera-  ommended  by  the  sagacious  advertiser, 
ture;  the  field  investigator  and  the  labo-  Agricultural  schools  and  State  exten- 
ratory  expert  have  subjected  the  earth  in     sion  bureaus  manifest  the  greatest  eager- 


As  most  of  these  bulletins  may  be  had 
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ness  to  serve  the  earnest  seeker  for  en- 
lightenment. "The  Service  of  YOUR 
College  Brought  as  Near  as  Your  Mail- 
Box,"  is  the  slogan  of  the  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College.  Once  upon  a  time 
I  sought  the  answer  to  a  problem  in 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics  and  learned  that 
the  only  American  who  could  speak  au- 
thoritatively on  that  particular  point  was 
somewhere  on  the  Nile  with  an  explora- 
tion party.  In  the  field  of  agriculture 
there  is  no  such  paucity  of  scholarship. 
The  very  stupidity  of  a  question  seems  to 
awaken  pity  in  the  intelligent,  accommo- 
dating persons  who  are  laboring  in  the 
farmer's  behalf.  Augustine  Birrell  re- 
marked that  in  the  days  of  the  tractarian 
movement  pamphlets  were  served  upon 
the  innocent  bystander  like  sheriffs'  proc- 
esses. In  like  manner  one  who  mani- 
fests only  the  tamest  curiosity  touching 
agriculture  in  any  of  its  phases  will  find 
literature  pouring  in  upon  him;  and  he  is 
distressed  to  find  that  it  is  all  so  charm- 
ingly presented  that  he  is  beguiled  into 
reading  it ! 

The  charge  that  the  agricultural  school 
is  educating  students  away  from  the  farm 
is  not  substantiated  by  reports  from  rep- 
resentative institutions  of  this  character. 
The  dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
of  the  University  of  Illinois,  Dr.  Eugene 
Davenport,  has  prepared  a  statement 
illustrative  of  the  sources  from  which  the 
students  of  that  institution  are  derived. 
Every  county  except  two  is  represented 
in  the  agricultural  department  in  a  regis- 
tration of  1,200  students,  and,  of  710 
questioned,  242  are  from  farms;  40  from 
towns  under  1,000;  87  from  towns  of  1,000 
to  1,500;  262  from  towns  of  5,000  and  up; 
and  79  from  Chicago.  Since  1900  nearly 
1,000  students  have  completed  the  agri- 
cultural course  in  this  institution,  and  of 
this  number  69  per  cent  are  actually  liv- 
ing on  farms  and  engaged  in  farming;  17 
per  cent  are  teaching  agriculture,  or  are 
engaged  in  extension  work;  10  per  cent 
entered  callings  allied  to  farming,  such  as 
veterinary  surgery,  landscape-gardening, 
creamery-management,  etc.;  less  than  4 
per  cent  are  in  occupations  not  allied 
with  agriculture.  At  the  Ohio  College 
of  Agriculture  half  the  freshman  class 
of  the  last  three  years  came  from  the 
cities,  though  this  figure  includes  students 


in  landscape  architecture  and  horticul- 
ture. 

The  opportunities  open  to  the  gradu- 
ates of  these  colleges  have  been  greatly 
multiplied  by  the  demand  for  teachers  in 
vocational  schools,  and  the  employment 
of  county  agents  who  must  be  graduates 
of  a  school  of  agriculture  or  have  had  the 
equivalent  in  practical  farm  experience. 
The  influence  of  the  educated  farmer 
upon  his  neighbors  is  very  marked.  They 
may  view  his  methods  with  distrust,  but 
when  he  rolls  up  a  yield  of  corn  that  sets 
a  new  record  for  fields  with  which  they 
are  familiar  they  cannot  ignore  the  fact 
that,  after  all,  there  may  be  something  in 
the  idea  of  school-taught  farming.  By 
the  time  a  farm  boy  enters  college  he 
is  sufficiently  schooled  in  his  father's 
methods,  and  well  enough  acquainted 
with  the  home  acres,  to  appreciate  fully 
the  value  of  the  instruction  the  college 
offers  him. 

The  only  difference  between  agricul- 
tural colleges  and  other  technical  schools 
is  that  to  an  unscientific  observer  the 
courses  in  agronomy  and  its  co-ordinate 
branches  deal  with  vital  matters  that  are 
more  interesting  and  appealing  than  those 
in,  let  us  say,  mechanical  engineering.  If 
there  is  something  that  stirs  the  imagina- 
tion in  the  thought  that  two  blades  of 
grass  may  be  made  to  grow  where  only 
one  had  grown  before,  how  much  more 
satisfying  is  the  assurance  that  an  acre  of 
soil,  properly  fertilized  and  thoroughly 
tended,  may  double  its  yield  of  corn;  that 
there  is  a  choice  well  worth  the  knowing 
between  breeds  of  beef  or  dairy  cattle,  and 
that  there  is  a  demonstrable  difference  in 
the  energy  of  foods  that  may  be  converted 
into  pork,  particularly  when  there  is  a 
shortage  and  the  Government,  to  stimu- 
late production,  fixes  a  minimum  price 
(November,  191 7)  of  $15.50  per  hundred- 
weight in  the  Chicago  market. 

The  equipment  of  these  institutions  in- 
cludes, with  the  essential  laboratories, 
farms  in  actual  process  of  tilling,  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  of  all  the  repre- 
sentative breeds.  Last  fall  I  spent  two 
days  in  the  agricultural  school  of  a  typical 
land-grant  college  of  the  corn  belt,  and 
found  the  experience  wholly  edifying. 
The  students  struck  me  as  more  attentive 
and  alert  than  those  I  have  observed  from 
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time  to  time  in  literature  classes  of  schools 
that  stick  to  the  humanities.  In  an  en- 
tomology class,  where  I  noted  the  pres- 
ence of  one  young  woman,  attention  was 
riveted  upon  a  certain  malevolent  grass- 
hopper, the  foe  of  vegetation  and  in  these 
years  of  anxious  conservation  an  enemy  of 
civilization.  That  a  young  woman  should 
elect  a  full  course  in  agronomy  and  allied 
branches  seemed  to  me  highly  interesting, 


ductive  milch  cow.  In  a  class  that  I 
visited  a  Polled  Angus  steer  and  a  short- 
horn were  on  exhibition;  the  instructor 
might  have  been  a  sculptor,  conducting  a 
class  in  modelling,  from  the  nice  points  of 
"line,"  the  distribution  of  muscle  and  fat, 
that  he  dilated  upon.  He  invited  ques- 
tions, which  led  to  a  discussion  in  which 
the  whole  class  participated.  At  the 
conclusion  of  this  lecture  a  drove  of  swine 


Tractor  pulling  a  gang  of  plough? 


and,  to  learn  her  habitat  in  the  most  deli- 
cate manner  possible,  I  asked  for  a  census 
of  the  class,  to  determine  how  many  stu- 
dents were  of  farm  origin.  The  young 
lady  so  deeply  absorbed  in  the  grasshop- 
per was,  I  found,  a  city  girl.  Women,  it 
should  be  noted,  are  often  very  successful 
farmers  and  stock-breeders.  They  may 
be  seen  at  all  representative  cattle-shows 
inspecting  the  exhibits  with  sophistication 
and  pencilling  notes  in  the  catalogues. 

To  sit  in  the  pavilion  of  one  of  these 
colleges  and  hear  a  lecture  on  the  judging 
of  cattle  is  to  be  persuaded  that  much 
philosophy  goes  into  the  production  of  a 
tender,  juicy  beefsteak  or  a  sound,  pro- 


was  driven  in  that  a  number  of  young 
gentlemen  might  practise  the  fine  art  of 
''judging"  this  species  against  an  ap- 
proaching competitive  meeting  with  a 
class  from  another  school.  In  these  days 
of  multiplying  farm-implements  and  trac- 
tors, the  farmer  is  driven  perforce  to  know 
something  of  mechanics.  Time  is  pre- 
cious and  the  breaking  down  of  a  harvester 
may  be  calamitous  if  the  owner  must  send 
to  town  for  some  one  to  repair  it.  These 
matters  are  cared  for  in  the  farm-mechan- 
ics laboratories  where  instruction  is  of- 
fered in  the  care,  adjustment,  and  re- 
pair of  all  kinds  of  farm-machinery. 
The  anxiety  to  serve,  to  accommodate 
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the  instruction  to  special  needs,  is  illus- 
trated in  the  length  of  courses  offered, 
which  include  a  week's  intensive  course 
in  midwinter  designed  for  farmers,  two- 
year  and  four-year  courses,  and  postgrad- 
uate work.  Men  well  advanced  in  years 
attend  the  mid-winter  sessions,  eager  to 
improve  their  methods  in  a  business  they 
have  followed  all  their  lives.  They  often 
bring  their  wives  with  them,  to  attend 
classes  in  dairying,  poultry-raising,  or 
home  economics.  It  is  significant  of  the 
new  movement  in  farming  that  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  an  institution 
whose  services  to  American  agriculture 
are  inestimable,  there  is  a  course  in  agri- 
cultural journalism,  "intended,"  the  cata- 
logue recites,  "to  be  of  special  service  to 
students  who  will  engage  in  farming  or 
who  expect  to  be  employed  in  station 
work  or  in  some  form  of  demonstration  or 
extension  service  and  who  therefore  may 
have  occasion  to  write  for  publication  and 
certainly  will  have  farm  produce  and 
products  to  sell.  To  these  ends  the  work 
is  very  largely  confined  to  studies  in  agri- 
cultural writing." 


IV 


The  easing  of  the  farmer's  burdens 
through  the  development  of  labor-saving 
machinery,  and  the  convenience  of  tele- 
phones, trolley  lines,  and  the  cheap  auto- 
mobile that  have  vastly  improved  his 
social  prospects,  have  not  overcome  a 
growing  prejudice  against  close  kinship 
with  the  soil.  We  have  still  to  deal  with 
the  loneliness  and  the  social  barrenness 
that  have  driven  thousands  of  the  chil- 
dren of  farms  to  the  cities.  The  son  of  a 
small  farmer  may  make  a  brilliant  record 
in  an  agricultural  college,  achieve  the  dis- 
tinction of  admission  to  the  national  hon- 
orary agricultural  fraternity  (the  Alpha 
Zeta,  the  little  brother  of  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa),  and  still  find  the  old  home  crip- 
pling and  stifling  to  his  awakened  social 
sense. 

There  is  general  agreement  among  the 
authorities  that  one  of  the  chief  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  improvement  is  the  lack 
of  leadership  in  farm  communities.  The 
farmer  is  not  easily  aroused,  and  he  is 
disposed  to  resent  as  an  unwarranted  in- 
fringement upon  his  constitutional  rights 


the  attempts  of  outsiders  to  meddle  with 
his  domestic  affairs.  He  has  found  that 
it  is  profitable  to  attend  institutes,  con- 
sult county  agents,  and  peruse  the  litera- 
ture distributed  from  extension  centres, 
but  the  invasion  of  his  house  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent matter.  Is  he  not  the  lord  of  his 
acres,  an  independent,  self-respecting  citi- 
zen, asking  no  favors  of  society?  Does 
he  not  ponder  well  his  civic  duty  and  plot 
the  destruction  of  the  accursed  middle- 
man, his  arch-enemy  ?  The  benevolently 
inclined  who  seek  him  out  to  persuade  him 
of  the  error  of  his  ways  in  any  particular 
are  often  received  with  scant  courtesy. 
He  must  be  "shown,"  not  merely  "told." 
The  agencies  now  so  diligently  at  work  to 
improve  the  farmer's  social  status  under- 
stand this  and  the  methods  employed  are 
wisely  tempered  in  the  light  of  abundant 
knowledge  of  just  how  much  crowding  the 
farmer  will  stand. 

Nothing  is  so  essential  to  his  success  as 
the  health  of  his  household;  yet  inquiries, 
more  particularly  in  the  older  States  of 
the  Mississippi  valley,  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  is  a  dismaying  amount  of 
chronic  invalidism  on  farms.  A  physi- 
cian who  is  very  familiar  with  farm  life 
declares  that  "all  farmers  have  stomach 
trouble,"  and  this  obvious  exaggeration  is 
rather  supported  by  Dr.  John  N.  Hurty, 
secretary  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of 
Health,  who  says  that  he  finds  in  his  visits 
to  farmhouses  that  the  cupboards  are 
filled  with  nostrums  warranted  to  relieve 
the  agonies  of  poor  digestion.  Dr.  Hurty, 
who  has  probably  saved  more  lives  and 
caused  more  indignation  in  his  twenty 
years  of  public  service  than  may  be  cred- 
ited to  any  other  Hoosier,  has  made  a 
sanitary  survey  of  four  widely  separated 
Indiana  counties.  In  Blackford  County, 
where  1,374  properties  were  inspected, 
only  15  per  cent  of  the  farmhouses  were 
found  to  be  sanitary.  Site,  ventilation, 
water  supply,  the  condition  of  the  house, 
and  the  health  of  its  inmates  entered  into 
the  scoring.  In  Ohio  County,  where  441 
homes  were  visited,  86  per  cent  were 
found  to  be  insanitary.  The  tuberculosis 
rate  for  this  county  was  found  to  be  25 
per  cent  higher  than  that  of  the  State.  In 
Scott  County  97.6  per  cent  of  the  farms 
were  pronounced  insanitary,  and  here  the 
tuberculosis  rate  is  48.3  per  cent  higher 
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than  that  of  the  State.  In  Union  County, 
where  only  2.3  per  cent  of  the  farms  were 
found  to  be  sanitary,  the  average  score 
did  not  rise  above  45  per  cent  on  site,  ven- 
tilation, and  health.  Here  the  tubercu- 
losis death-rate  was  176.3  in  100,000, 
against  the  State  rate  of  157.  In  all  these 
counties  the  school  population  showed  a 
decrease. 

It  should  be  said  that  in  the  communi- 
ties mentioned,  old  ones  as  history  runs 
in  this  region,  many  homes  stand  prac- 
tically unaltered  after  fifty  or  seventy- 
five  years  of  continuous  occupancy. 
Thousands  of  farmers  who  would  think  it 
a  shameless  extravagance  to  install  a 
bath-tub  boast  an  automobile.  A  survey 
by  Professor  George  H.  von  Tungeln,  of 
Iowa  College,  of  227  farms  in  two  town- 
ships of  northern  Iowa,  disclosed  62  bath- 
tubs, 98  pianos,  and  124  automobiles. 
The  number  of  bath-tubs  reported  by  the 
farmers  of  Ohio  is  so  small  that  I  shrink 
from  stating  it. 

Here,  again,  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
farmer  is  not  allowed  to  dwell  in  slothful 
indifference  to  the  perils  of  uncleanliness. 
On  the  heels  of  the  sanitarian  and  the 
sociologist  come  the  field  agents  of  the 
home-economics  departments  of  the  med- 
dlesome land-grant  colleges,  bent  upon 
showing  him  a  better  way  of  life.  I  was 
pondering  the  plight  of  the  bathless  farm- 
house when  a  document  reached  me  show- 
ing how  a  farmhouse  may  enjoy  running 
water,  bathroom,  gas,  furnace,  and  two 
fireplaces  for  an  expenditure  of  $723.97. 
One  concrete  story  is  better  than  many 
treatises,  and  I  cheerfully  cite,  as  my 
authority,  "Modernizing  an  Old  Farm 
House,"  by  Mrs.  F.  F.  Showers,  included 
among  the  publications  of  the  Wisconsin 
College  of  Agriculture.  The  home-eco- 
nomics departments  do  not  wait  for  the 
daughters  of  the  farm  to  come  to  them, 
but  seek  them  out  with  the  glad  tidings 
that  greater  ease  and  comfort  are  within 
their  reach  if  only  their  fathers  can  be 
made  to  see  the  light.  In  many  States 
the  extension  agents  organize  companies 
of  country  women  and  carry  them  junket- 
ing to  modern  farmhouses. 

Turning  to  Nebraska,  whose  rolling 
corn-fields  are  among  the  noblest  to  be 
encountered  anywhere,  home  demonstra- 
tion agents  range  the  commonwealth  or- 
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ganizing  clubs,  which  are  federated  where 
possible  to  widen  social  contacts,  bet- 
ter-babies conferences,  and  child-welfare 
exhibits.  The  Community  Welfare  As- 
sembly, as  conducted  in  Kansas,  has  the 
merit  of  offering  a  varied  programme — 
lectures  on  agriculture  and  home  econom- 
ics, civics,  health,  and  rural  education 
by  specialists,  moving  pictures,  commu- 
nity music,  and  folk  games  and  stories  for 
the  children.  In  Wisconsin  the  rural-club 
movement  reaches  every  part  of  the  State, 
and  a  State  law  grants  the  use  of  school- 
houses  for  community  gatherings.  Sey- 
mour, Indiana,  boasts  a  Farmer's  Club, 
the  gift  of  a  citizen,  with  a  comfortably 
appointed  house,  where  farmers  and  their 
families  may  take  their  ease  when  in  town. 

The  organization  of  boys'  and  girls' 
clubs  among  farm  youth  is  a  feature  of  the 
vocational- training  service  offered  under 
the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  19 14,  and  already 
the  reports  of  its  progress  are  highly 
interesting.  These  organizations  make 
possible  the  immediate  application  of  the 
instruction  in  agriculture  and  home  eco- 
nomics received  in  the  schools.  In  Indi- 
ana more  than  25,000  boys  and  girls  were 
enlisted  last  year  in  such  club  projects  as 
the  cultivation  of  corn,  potatoes,  and 
garden  vegetables,  canning,  sewing,  and 
home-craft,  and  the  net  profit  from  these 
sources  was  $105,100.  In  my  prowlings 
nothing  has  delighted  me  more  than  the 
discovery  of  the  Pig  Club.  This  is  one  of 
Uncle  Sam's  many  schemes  for  develop- 
ing the  initiative  and  stimulating  the  am- 
bition of  the  farm  boy. 

It  might  occur  to  the  city  boy,  whose 
acquaintance  with  pork  is  limited  to  his 
breakfast  bacon,  that  the  feeding  of  a  pig 
is  not  a  matter  worthy  of  the  considera- 
tion of  youth  of  intelligence  and  aspira- 
tion. Uncle  Sam,  however,  holds  the 
contrary  opinion.  From  a  desk  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  he  has  thrown 
a  rosy  glamour  about  the  lowly  pig. 
Country  bankers,  properly  approached 
and  satisfied  of  the  good  character  and 
honorable  intentions  of  boy  applicants, 
will  advance  money  to  farm  boys  to 
launch  them  upon  the  business  of  pig- 
feeding.  My  heart  warms  to  Douglas 
Byrne,  of  Harrison  County,  Indiana,  who, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  club  supervisor, 
fed  17  hogs  with  a  profit  of  $99.30.     An- 
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other  young  Hoosier,  Elmer  Pearce,  of 
Vanderburgh  County,  fed  2  pigs  that 
made  a  daily  gain  of  1.38  pounds  for  four 
months,  and  sold  them  at  a  profit  of 
$12.36.  We  learn  from  the  official  report 
that  this  young  man's  father  warned  him 
that  the  hogs  he  exercised  his  talents  upon 
would  make  no  such  gains  as  were 
achieved.  Instead  of  spanking  the  lad 
for  his  temerariousness,  as  would  have 
been  the  case  in  the  olden  golden  days, 
this  father  made  him  the  ruler  over  30 
swine.  There  are  calf  and  pig  clubs  for 
girls,  and  a  record  has  been  set  for  Indi- 
ana by  twelve-year-old  Pauline  Hadley, 
of  Mooresville,  who  cared  for  a  Poland 
China  hog  for  no  days,  increasing  its 
weight  from  65  to  256  pounds,  and  sold  it 
at  a  profit  of  $20.08. 

The  farmer  of  yesterday  blundered 
through  a  year  and  at  the  end  had  a  very 
imperfect  idea  of  his  profits  and  losses. 
He  kept  no  accounts;  if  he  paid  his  taxes 
and  the  interest  on  the  omnipresent  mort- 
gage, and  established  credit  for  the  winter 
with  his  grocer,  he  was  satisfied.  Uncle 
Sam,  thoroughly  aroused  to  the  impor- 
tance of  increasing  the  farmer's  efficiency, 
now  shows  him  how  to  keep  simple  ac- 
counts and  then  returns  at  the  end  of  the 
season  to  analyze  the  results.  (Farm- 
management  is  the  subject  of  many  be- 
guiling pamphlets;  it  seems  incredible 
that  any  farmer  should  blindly  go  on 
wasting  time  and  money  when  his  every 
weakness  is  anticipated  and  prescribed 
for  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  its  great  army  of  investigators  and 
counsellors !) 

If  there  is  little  cheerful  fiction  dealing 
with  farm  life,  its  absence  is  compensated 
for  by  the  abundance  of  "true  stories"  of 
the  most  stimulating  character,  to  be 
found  in  the  publications  of  the  State 
agricultural  extension  bureaus.  Profes- 
sor G.  I.  Christie's  report  of  the  Indiana 
Extension  Service  for  last  year  recites  the 
result  of  three  years'  observation  of  a 
southern  Indiana  farm  of  213  acres.  In 
1914  the  owner  cleared  $427  above  inter- 
est on  his  capital,  in  addition  to  his  living. 
This,  however,  was  better  than  the  aver- 
age for  the  community,  which  was  a  cash 
return  of  $153.  This  man  had  nearly 
twice  as  much  land  as  his  neighbors,  car- 
ried more  live  stock,  and  his  crop  yields 


were  twice  as  great  as  the  community 
average.  His  attention  was  called  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  investing  $100  worth  of 
feed  and  getting  back  only  $82  in  his  live- 
stock account.  He  was  expending  780 
days  in  the  care  of  his  farm  and  stock, 
which  the  average  corn-belt  farmer  could 
have  managed  with  605  days  of  labor. 
Acting  on  the  advice  of  the  Extension 
Department,  he  added  to  his  live  stock, 
built  a  silo,  changed  his  feeding  ration, 
and  increased  his  live-stock  receipts  to 
$154  per  $100  of  feed.  The  care  of  the 
additional  live  stock  through  the  winter 
resulted  in  a  better  reward  for  his  labor 
and  the  amount  accredited  to  labor  in- 
come for  the  year  was  $1,505.  The  third 
year  he  increased  his  live  stock  and  poul- 
try, further  improved  the  feeding  ration, 
and  received  $205  per  $100  of  feed.  By 
adding  to  the  conveniences  of  his  barn,  he 
was  able  to  cut  down  his  expenditure  for 
hired  labor;  or,  to  give  the  exact  figures, 
he  reduced  the  amount  expended  in  this 
way  from  $515  to  $175.  His  labor  in- 
come for  the  third  year  was  $3,451. 
"  Labor  income,"  as  the  phrase  is  em- 
ployed in  farm  bookkeeping,  is  the  net 
sum  remaining  after  the  farm-owner  has 
paid  all  business  expenses  of  the  farm  and 
deducted  a  fair  interest  on  the  amount  in- 
vested in  his  plant. 

I  have  mentioned  the  80-acre  farm  as 
affording  a  living  for  a  family;  but  there 
is  no  ignoring  the  testimony  of  farm- 
management  surveys,  covering  a  wide 
area,  that  this  unit  is  too  small  for  the 
owner  to  obtain  the  best  results  from  his 
labor.  In  a  Nebraska  survey  it  is  dem- 
onstrated that  farms  of  from  200  to  250 
acres  show  better,  average  returns  than 
those  of  larger  or  smaller  groups,  but  rain- 
fall, soil  conditions,  and  the  farmer's  per- 
sonal qualifications  are  factors  in  all  such 
studies  that  make  generalizations  diffi- 
cult. A  diversified  farm  of  160  acres  re- 
quires approximately  3,000  hours'  labor 
a  year.  Forty-five  acres  of  corn,  shocked 
and  husked,  consume  270  days  of  labor; 
like  acreages  of  oats  and  clover,  90  days 
and  45  respectively;  care  of  live  stock  and 
poultry  195  days.  In  summer  a  farmer 
often  works  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  a 
day,  while  in  winter,  with  only  his  stock  to 
look  after,  his  labor  is  reduced  to  three 
or  four  hours. 
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The  Smith-Hughes  Act  (approved  Feb- 
ruary, 191 7)  appropriates  annually  sums 
which  will  attain,  in  1926,  a  maximum  of 
$3,000,000  "  for  cooperation  with  the 
States  in  the  promotion  of  education  in 
agriculture  and  the  trades  and  industries, 
and  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  vo- 
cational subjects,  the  sums  to  be  allotted 
to  the  States  in  the  proportion  which  their 
rural  population  bears  to  the  total  rural 
population  of  the  United  States."  Wash- 
ington is  only  the  dynamic  centre  of  inspi- 
ration and  energy  in  the  application  of  the 
laws  that  make  so  generous  provision  for 
the  farmer's  welfare.  The  States  must 
enter  into  a  contract  to  defray  their  share 
of  the  expense  and  put  the  processes  into 
operation. 

There  was  something  of  prophecy  in  the 
message  of  President  Roosevelt  (February 
9,  1909)  transmitting  to  Congress  the  re- 
port of  his  Country  Life  Commission. 
He  said:  "Upon  the  development  of 
country  life  rests  ultimately  our  ability, 
by  methods  of  farming  requiring  the  high- 
est intelligence,  to  continue  to  feed  and 
clothe  the  hungry  nations;  to  supply  the 
city  with  fresh  blood,  clean  bodies,  and 
clear  brains  that  can  endure  the  terrific 
strain  of  modern  life;  we  need  the  de- 
velopment of  men  in  the  open  country, 
who  will  be  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past, 
the  stay  and  strength  of  the  nation  in  time 
of  war,  and  its  guiding  and  controlling 
spirit  in  time  of  peace."  The  far-reach- 
ing effect  of  the  report,  a  remarkably 
thorough  and  searching  study  of  farm 
conditions,  is  perceptible  in  agencies  and 
movements  that  were  either  suggested  by 
it  or  that  were  strengthened  by  its  au- 
thoritative utterances. 


V 


Much  has  been  written  of  the  decline  of 
religion  in  rural  communities,  and  melan- 
choly statistics  have  been  adduced  as  to 
the  abandonment  of  churches.  But  here, 
as  in  the  matter  of  farm  efficiency  and 
kindred  rural  problems,  vigorous  attempts 
are  making  to  improve  conditions.  "  The 
great  spiritual  needs  of  the  country  com- 
munity just  at  present  are  higher  per- 
sonal and  community  ideals,"  the  Coun- 
try Life  Commission  reported.  "Rural 
people  have  need  to  have  an  aspiration 


for  the  highest  possible  development  of 
the  community.  There  must  be  an  am- 
bition on  the  part  of  the  people  them- 
selves constantly  to  progress  in  all  those 
things  that  make  the  community  life 
wholesome,  satisfying,  educative,  and 
complete.  There  must  be  a  desire  to  de- 
velop a  permanent  environment  for  the 
country  boy  and  girl,  of  which  they  will 
become  passionately  fond.  As  a  pure 
matter  of  education,  the  country  man 
must  learn  to  love  the  country  and  to 
have  an  intellectual  appreciation  of  it." 
In  this  connection  I  wish  that  every 
farm  boy  and  girl  in  America  might  read 
"The  Holy  Earth,"  by  L.  H.  Bailey  (a 
member  of  the  commission),  a  book  in- 
formed with  a  singular  sweetness  and 
nobility,  and  fit  to  be  established  as  an 
auxiliary  reading-book  in  every  agricul- 
tural college  in  America. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  re- 
ligious bodies  are  not  asleep  to  the  impor- 
tance of  vitalizing  the  country  church,  and 
here  the  general  socializing  movement  is 
acting  as  a  stimulus.  Not  only  have  the 
churches,  in  federal  and  State  conferences, 
set  themselves  determinedly  to  improve 
the  rural  parish,  but  the  matter  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  discussion  by  educa- 
tional and  sociological  societies  with  en- 
couraging gains.  The  wide-spread  move- 
ment for  the  consolidation  of  country 
schools  suggests  inevitably  the  combina- 
tion of  country  parishes,  assuring  greater 
stability  and  making  possible  the  employ- 
ment of  permanent  ministers  of  a  higher 
intellectual  type,  capable  of  exercising 
that  leadership  which  all  commentators 
on  the  future  of  the  farm  agree  is  essential 
to  progress. 

By  whatever  avenue  the  rural  problem 
is  approached  it  is  apparent  that  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  persuade  American  youth  of 
the  economic  advantages  of  farming  over 
urban  employments,  but  that  the  new 
generation  must  be  convinced  in  very  con- 
crete ways  that  country  life  affords  gener- 
ous opportunities  for  comfort  and  happi- 
ness, and  that  there  are  compensations  for 
all  it  lacks.  The  farmer  of  yesterday, 
strongly  individualistic  and  feeling  that 
the  world's  rough  hand  was  lifted  against 
him,  has  no  longer  an  excuse  for  holding 
aloof  from  the  countless  forces  that  are 
attempting  to  aid  him  and  give  his  chil- 
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dren  a  better  chance  in  life.  No  other 
figure  in  the  American  social  picture  is 
receiving  so  much  attention  as  the  farmer. 
A  great  treasure  of  money  is  expended  an- 
nually by  State  and  federal  governments 
to  increase  his  income,  lessen  his  labor, 
educate  his  children,  and  bring  health  and 
comfort  to  his  home.  If  he  fails  to  take 
advantage  of  the  vast  machinery  that  is 
at  work  in  his  behalf,  it  is  his  own  fault;  if 
his  children  do  not  profit  by  the  labors  of 
the  State  to  educate  them,  the  sin  is  at  his 
own  door.  In  his  business  perplexities  he 
has  but  to  telephone  to  a  county  agent  or 
to  the  extension  headquarters  of  his  State 
to  receive  the  friendly  counsel  of  an  ex- 
pert. If  his  children  are  dissatisfied  and 
long  for  a  greater  variety  in  their  lives,  it 
is  because  he  has  concealed  from  them  the 
means  by  which  their  lives  may  be  quick- 
ened and  brightened. 

With  the  greatest  self-denial  I  refrain 
from  concluding  this  article  with  a  ringing 
peroration  in  glorification  of  farm  life. 
From  a  desk  on  the  fifteenth  floor  of  an 
office-building,  with  an  outlook  across  a 
smoky,  clanging  industrial  city,  I  could 
do  this  with  an  easy  conscience.  But  the 
scientist  has  stolen  farming  away  from  the 
sentimentalist  and  the  theorist.  Farm- 
ing, I  may  repeat,  is  a  business,  the  oldest 
and  the  newest  in  the  world.  No  year 
passes  in  which  its  methods  and  processes 
are  not  carried  nearer  to  perfection. 
City  boys  now  about  to  choose  a  vocation 


will  do  well  to  visit  an  agricultural  college 
and  extension  plant,  or,  better  still,  a  rep- 
resentative corn-belt  farm,  before  making 
the  momentous  decision.  No  one  can 
foretell  the  vast  changes  that  will  be  pre- 
cipitated when  the  mighty  war  is  ended; 
but  one  point  is  undebatable:  the  world, 
no  matter  how  low  its  fortunes  may  sink, 
must  have  bread  and  meat.  Tremendous 
changes  and  readjustments  are  already 
foreshadowed;  but  in  all  speculations  as 
to  the  future  the  productiveness  of  the 
American  farm  will  continue  to  be  a  factor 
of  enormous  importance. 

The  wide-spread  absorption  of  land 
by  large  investors,  the  increase  of  tenant- 
ry, and  the  passing  of  the  farm  family 
are  possibilities  of  the  future  not  to  be 
overlooked  by  those  who  have  at  heart 
the  fullest  and  soundest  development 
of  American  democracy.  For  every  ioo 
acres  of  American  land  now  under  culti- 
vation there  are  about  375  acres  unfilled 
but  susceptible  of  cultivation.  Here  is  a 
chance  for  American  boys  of  the  best 
fibre  to  elect  a  calling  that  more  and  more 
demands  trained  intelligence.  All  things 
considered,  the  rewards  of  farming  aver- 
age higher  than  those  in  any  other  busi- 
ness, and  the  ambitious  youth,  touched 
with  the  new  American  passion  for  ser- 
vice, for  a  more  perfect  realization  of  the 
promise  of  democracy,  will  find  in  rural 
communities  a  fallow  field  ready  to  his 
hand. 


[Mr.  Nicholson's  fifth  article,  "The  Middle  West  in  Politics,"  will  appear  in  the  May  number.] 


A    SONG    FOR    THE    SEASONS 

By  Margaret  Cooper  McGiffert 


Blue  skies  and  green  fields 
And  birds  on  the  nest; 
Whatever  time  of  year  it  is, 
That  time  of  year  is  best. 

Gray  skies  and  brown  fields 
And  birds  on  the  wing; 
Whatever  time  of  year  it  is, 
That  time  of  year  I  sing. 


White  skies  and  white  fields 

And  birds  far  away; 

But,  though  they  hide,  their  melody 

Is  in  my  heart  to-day. 

Blue  skies  and  bare  fields 
And  birds  back  with  Spring, 
And  all  the  promise  of  the  year 
Is  in  the  song  they  sing. 


THE    DITCH 


BY    MARY    RAYMOND    SHIPMAN    ANDREWS 


Decorations  by  Frkdkric  Dorr  Steele 


Persons 

The  Boy an  American  soldier. 

The  Boy's  Dream  of  His  Mother. 

Angelique } 

/  French  children. 
Jean-Baptiste J 

The  Teacher. 

The  One  Schoolgirl  with  Imagination. 

The  Three  Schoolgirls  without  Imagination, 

He. 

She. 

The  American  General. 

The  English  Statesman. 

The  Time. — A  summer  clay  in  1918  and  a  summer  day  in  2018. 


FIRST   ACT 


The  time  is  a  summer  day  in  1918.  The  scene  is  the  first-line  trench  of  the  Germans — 
held  lately  by  the  Prussian  Imperial  Guard — half  an  hour  after  it  has  been  taken 
by  a  charge  of  men  from  the  Blaukth  Regiment,  United  States  Army.  There  has 
been  a  mistake  and  the  charge  was  not  preceded  by  artillery  preparation  as  usual. 
However,  the  Americans  have  taken  the  trench  by  the  unexpectedness  of  their  attack, 
and  the  Prussian  Guard  has  been  routed  in  confusion.  But  the  German  artillery 
has  at  once  opened  fire  on  the  Amerianis,  and  also  a  German  machine  gun  has 
enfiladed  the  trench.  Ninety-nine  of  the  Americans  have  been  killed  in  the  trench. 
One  is  alive,  but  dying.     He  speaks,  being  part  of  the  time  delirious. 
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The  Boy.  Why  can't  I  stand  ?  What 
— is  it?  I'm  wounded.  The  sand-bags 
roll  when  I  try — to  hold  to  them.  I'm 
— badly  wounded.  (Sinks  down.  Si- 
lence.) How  still  it  is !  Where  are  the 
others?  We — we  took  the  trench.  Glory 
be !  We  took  it — we  took  it !  (Shouts 
weakly  as  he  lies  in  the  trench.)  And — it's 
still.  (Sits  up  and  stares,  shading  his 
eyes.)  It's  horrid  still.  Why — they're 
here  !  Jack — you  !  What  makes  you — 
lie  there  ?  You  beggar — oh,  my  God ! 
They're  dead.  Jack  Arnold,  and  Martin 
and — Cram  and  Bennett  and  Emmet  and 
— Dragamore —  Oh — God,  God!  All 
the  boys !  Good  American  boys.  The 
whole  blamed  bunch — dead  in  a  ditch. 
And  me — I'm  alive.  Only  me.  Dying, 
in  a  ditch  filled  with  dead  men.  My 
friends — Americans  !  What's  the  sense  ? 
(Silence.)  This  damned  silly  war.  This 
devilish — killing.  When  we  ought  to  be 
home,  doing  man's  work — and  play. 
Happy  and — and  busy.  Getting  some 
tennis,  maybe,  this  hot  afternoon;  com- 
ing in  sweaty  and  dirty — and  happy — 
to  a  tub — and  dinner — with  mother. 
(Groans.)-  It  begins  to  hurt — oh,  it  hurts 
confoundedly.  (Becomes  delirious.) 
Canoeing  on  the  river.  With  little  Jim. 
See  that  trout  jump,  Jimmie  ?  Cast  now, 
as  I  told  you.  Under  the  log  at  the 
edge  of  the  trees.  That's  it!  Good — 
oh !  (Groans.)  It  hurts — badly.  Why, 
I  can't  stand  this.  How  can  I  stand 
it?  How  can  anybody?  I'm  badly 
wounded.  Jimmie — tell  mother.  Oh — 
good  boy — you've  hooked  him.  Now 
play  him;  lead  him  away  from  the  lily- 
pads.  (Groans.)  Oh,  mother  !  Don't  you 
know  ?  Won't  you  come  ?  I'm  wounded. 
I  think — I'm  dying.  You  never  failed 
me  before.  I  need  you — if  I  die.  You 
went  away  down — to  the  gate  of  life,  to 
bring  me  inside.  Now — it's  the  gate  of 
death — you  won't  fail?  You'll  bring  me 
through  to  that  other  life?  You  and  I, 
mother — and  I  won't  be  scared.  You're 
the  first — and  the  last.  (Puts  out  his  arm 
searching  and  finds  a  hand,  still  warm,  of 
a  dead  soldier.)  Ah — mother,  my  dear. 
I  knew — you'd  come.  Your  hand  is 
warm — comforting.     You    always — are 


there  when  I  need  you.  All  my  life. 
Things  are  getting — hazy.  (He  laughs.) 
When  I  was  a  kid  and  came  down  in  an 
elevator — I  was  all  right,  I  didn't  mind 
the  drop  if  I  might  hang  on  to  your  hand. 
Remember?  (Pats  dead  soldier's  hand, 
then  clutches  it  again  tightly.)  You  come 
with  me  when  I  go  across  and  let  me — 
hang  on — to  your  hand.  And  I  won't 
be  scared.  (Silence.)  This  damned — 
damned — silly  war !  All  the  good  Ameri- 
can boys.  We  charged  the  Fritzes.  How 
they  ran !  But — there  was  a  mistake. 
No  artillery  preparation.  There  ought  to 
be  crosses  and  medals  going  for  that 
charge,  for  the  boys —  (Laughs.)  Why, 
they're  all  dead.  And  me — I'm  dying,  in 
a  ditch.  Twenty  years  old.  Done  out 
of  sixty  years  by — by  the  silly  war. 
What's  it  for  ?  Mother,  what's  it  about  ? 
I'm  ill  a  bit,  with  the  hole  in  me.  I  can't 
think  what  good  it  is.  Slaughtering  boys 
— all  the  nations'  boys — honest,  hard- 
working boys  mostly.  American  flesh 
and  blood  lying  about !  Junk.  Fine 
chaps  an  hour  ago.  What's  the  good? 
I'm  dying — for  the  flag.  But — what's 
the  good?  It'll  go  on — wars.  Again. 
Peace  sometimes,  but  nothing  gained. 
And  all  of  us — dead.  Cheated  out  of  our 
lives.  Wouldn't  the  world  have  done  as 
well  if  this  long  ditch  of  good  fellows  had 
been  let  live?     Mother? 

The  Boy's  Dream  of  His  Mother.  (Seems 
to  speak.)  My  very  dearest — no.  It 
takes  this  great  burnt-offering  to  free  the 
world.  The  world  will  be  free.  No  more 
wars,  ever.  This  is  the  crisis  of  human- 
ity; you  are  bending  the  lever  that  lifts 
the  race.  Be  glad,  dearest  life  of  the 
world,  to  be  part  of  that  glory.  Think 
back  to  your  school-days,  to  a  sentence 
you  learned.  Lincoln  spoke  it.  "These 
dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain,  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth." 

The  Boy.  (Whispers.)  Yes.  I  re- 
member. It's  good.  "  Shall  not  have 
died  in  vain" — "The  people — shall  not 
perish"  —  where's  your  hand,  mother? 
It's  taps  for  me.  The  lights  are  going  out. 
Come  with  me — mother.     (Dies.) 


SECOND   ACT 

The  scene  is  the  same  trench  one  hundred  years  later,  in  the  year  2018.  It  is  ten 
o'clock  of  a  summer  morning.  Two  French  children  have  come  to  the  trench  to 
pick  flowers.  The  little  girl  of  seven  is  gentle  and  soft-hearted ;  her  older  brother 
is  a  man  of  nearly  ten  years,  and  feels  his  patriotism  and  his  responsibilities. 


Angelique.  (The  little  French  girl.) 
Here's  where  they  grow,  Jean-B'tiste. 

Jean-Baptiste.  (The  little  French  boy.) 
Yes,  I  know.  They  bloom  bigger  blooms 
in  the  American  ditch. 

Angelique.  (Climbs  into  the  ditch  and 
picks  flowers  busily.)  Why  do  people  call 
it  the  'Merican  ditch,  Jean-B'tiste? 
What's  'Merican? 

Jean-Baptiste.  (Ripples  laughter.) 
One's  little  sister  doesn't  know  much ! 
Never  mind.  One  is  so  young — three 
years  younger  than  I  am.  I'm  ten,  you 
know. 

Angelique.  Tiens,  Jean-B'tiste.  Not 
ten  till  next  month. 

Jean-Baptiste.  Oh,  but — but  next 
month ! 

Angelique.     What's  'Merican? 

Jean-Baptiste.  Droll  p'tite.  Why, 
everybody  in  all  France  knows  that  name. 
Of  American. 

Angelique.  (Unashamed.)  Do  they? 
What  is  it? 

Jean-Baptiste.  It's  the  people  that  live 
in  the  so  large  country  across  the  ocean. 
They  came  over  and  saved  all  our  lives, 
and  France. 


Angelique.  (Surprised.)  Did  they  save 
my  life,  Jean-B'tiste? 

Jean-Baptiste.  Little  drole.  You  were- 
n't born. 

Angelique.  Oh !  Whose  life  did  they 
then  save?     Marxian's? 

Jean-Baptiste.  But  no.  She  was  not 
born  either. 

Angelique.  Whose  life,  then — the 
grandfather's  ? 

Jean-Baptiste.  But — even  he  was  not 
born.  (Disconcerted  by  Angelique" s  direct 
tactics.)  One  sees  they  could  not  save  the 
lives  of  people  who  were  not  here.  But — 
they  were  brave — but  yes — and  friends  to 
France.  And  they  came  across  the  ocean 
to  fight  for  France.  Big,  strong  young 
soldiers  in  brown  uniforms — the  grand- 
father told  me  about  it  yesterday.  I  know 
it  all.  His  father  told  him,  and  he  was 
here.  In  this  field.  (Jean-Baptiste  looks 
about  the  meadow,  where  the  wind  blows  flow- 
ers and  wheat.)  There  was  a  large  battle 
— a  fight  very  immense.  It  was  not  like 
this  then.  It  was  digged  over  with  ditches 
and  the  soldiers  stood  in  the  ditches  and 
shot  at  the  wicked  Germans  in  the  other 
ditches.     Lots  and  lots  of  soldiers  died. 
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Angelique.  {Lips  trembling.)  Died— 
in  ditches? 

Jean-Baptistc.  {Grimly.)  Yes,  it  is 
true. 

Angelique.  {Breaks  into  sobs.)  I  can't 
bear  you  to  tell  me  that.  I  can't  bear  the 
soldiers  to — die — in  ditches. 

Jean-Baptiste.  {Pats  her  shoulder.)  I'm 
sorry  I  told  you  if  it  makes  you  cry.  You 
are  so  little.  But  it  was  one  hundred 
years  ago.     They're  dead  now. 

Angelique.  {Rubs  her  eyes  with  her 
dress  and  smiles.)  Yes,  they're  quite  dead 
now.     So — tell  me  some  more. 

Jean-Baptiste.  But  I  don't  want  to 
make  you  cry  more,  pHite.  You're  so 
little. 

Angelique.  I'm  not  very  little.  I'm 
bigger  than  Anne-Marie  Dupont,  and 
she's  eight. 

Jean-Baptiste.  But  no.  She's  not 
eight  till  next  month.     She  told  me. 

Angelique.  Oh,  well — next  month. 
Me,  I  want  to  hear  about  the  brave 
'Mericans.  Did  they  make  this  ditch  to 
stand  in  and  shoot  the  wicked  Germans  ? 

Jean-Baptiste.  They  didn't  make  it, 
but  they  fought  the  wicked  Germans  in  a 
brave,  wonderful  charge,  the  bravest  sort, 
the  grandfather  said.  And  they  took  the 
ditch  away  from  the  wicked  Germans, 
and  then — maybe  you'll  cry. 

Angelique.  I  won't.  I  promise  you  I 
won't. 

Jean-Baptiste.  Then,  when  the  ditch 
— only  they  called  it  a  trench — was  well 
full  of  American  soldiers,  the  wicked  Ger- 
mans got  a  machine  gun  at  the  end  of  it 
and  fired  all  the  way  along — the  grand- 
father called  it  enfiladed — and  killed  ev- 
ery American  in  the  whole  long  ditch. 

Angelique.  {Bursts  into  tears  again; 
buries  her  face  in  her  skirt.)  I — I'm  sorry 
I  cry,  but  the  'Mericans  were  so  brave 
and  fought — for  France — and  it  was  cruel 
of  the  wicked  Germans  to — to  shoot 
them. 

Jean-Baptistc.  The  wicked  Germans 
were  always  cruel.  But  the  grandfather 
says  it's  quite  right  now,  and  as  it  should 
be,  for  they  are  now  a  small  and  weak 
nation,  and  scorned  and  watched  by  other 
nations,  so  that  they  shall  never  be  strong 
again.  For  the  grandfather  says  they 
are  not  such  as  can  be  trusted — no,  never, 
the  wicked  Germans.     The  world  will  not 


believe  their  word  again.  They  speak  not 
the  truth.  Once  they  nearly  smashed  the 
world,  when  they  had  power.  So  it  is 
looked  to  by  all  nations  that  never  again 
shall  Germany  be  powerful.  For  they 
are  sly,  and  cruel  as  wolves,  and  only  in- 
telligent to  be  wicked.  That  is  what  the 
grandfather  says. 

Angelique.  Me,  I'm  sorry  for  the  poor 
wicked  Germans  that  they  are  so  bad.  It 
is  not  nice  to  be  bad.     One  is  punished. 

Jean-Baptiste.  {Sternly.)  It  is  the 
truth.  One  is  always  punished.  As  long 
as  the  world  lasts  it  will  be  a  punishment 
to  be  a  German.  But  as  long  as  France 
lasts  there  will  be  a  nation  to  love  the 
name  of  America,  one  sees.  For  the 
Americans  were  generous  and  brave. 
They  left  their  dear  land  and  came  and 
died  for  us,  to  keep  us  free  in  France  from 
the  wicked  Germans. 

Angelique.  {Lip  trembles.)  I'm  sorry 
— they  died. 

Jean-Baptiste.  But,  pHitel  That  was 
one  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  necessary 
that  they  would  have  been  dead  by  now 
in  every  case.  It  was  more  glorious  to 
die  fighting  for  freedom  and  France  than 
just  to  die — fifty  years  later.  Me,  I'd 
enjoy  very  much  to  die  fighting.  But 
look!  You  pulled  up  the  roots.  And 
what  is  that  thing  hanging  to  the  roots — 
not  a  rock? 

Angelique.  No,  I  think  not  a  rock. 
(She  takes  the  object  in  her  hands  and 
knocks  dirt  from  it.)  But  what  is  it, 
Jean-B'tiste? 

Jean-Baptiste.  It's — but  never  mind. 
I  can't  always  know  everything, don't  you 
see,  Angelique?  It's  just  something  of 
one  of  the  Americans  who  died  in  the 
ditch.  One  is  always  finding  something 
in  these  old  battle-fields. 

Angelique.  {Rubs  the  object  with  her 
dress.  Takes  a  handful  of  sand  and  rubs 
it  on  the  object.  Spits  on  it  and  rubs  the 
sand.)     F7d,  Jean-B'tiste — it  shines. 

Jean-Baptiste.  {Loftily.)  Yes.  It  is 
nothing,  that.     One  finds  such  things. 

Angelique.  {Rubbing  more.)  And  there 
are  letters  on  it. 

Jean-Baptiste.  Yes.  It  is  nothing, 
that.  One  has  flowers  en  masse  now,  and 
it  is  time  to  go  home.  Come  then,  p'tite, 
drop  the  dirty  bit  of  brass  and  pick  up 
your  pretty  flowers.     Tiens !     Give  me 
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your  hand.     I'll  pull  you  up  the  side  of  {He  stands  at  attention.)     Aurevoir,bmve 

the  ditch.     (Jean-Baptiste  turns  as  they  Americans.     One  salutes  your  immortal 

start.)     I    forgot    the    thing    which    the  glory.     (Exit   Jean-Baptiste    and   Ange- 

grandfather  told  me  I  must  do  always,  lique.) 


THIRD   ACT 

The  scene  is  the  same  trench  in  the  year  2018.  77  is  eleven  o'clock  of  the  same  summer 
morning.  Four  American  schoolgirls,  0}  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  years,  have  been 
brought  to  see  the  trench,  a  relic  of  the  Great  War,  in  charge  of  their  teacher. 
The  teacher,  a  worn  and  elderly  person,  has  imagination,  and  is  stirred,  as  far  as 
her  tired  nerves  may  be,  by  the  heroic  story  of  the  old  ditch.  One  of  the  school- 
girls also  has  imagination  and  is  also  stirred.  The  other  three  are  u  young  barba- 
rians at  play."  Two  out  of  five  is  possibly  a  large  proportion  to  be  blessed  with 
imagination,  but  the  American  race  has  improved  in  a  hundred  years. 


Teacher.  This,  girls,  is  an  important 
bit  of  our  sight-seeing.  It  is  the  last  of 
the  old  trenches  of  the  Great  War  to  re- 
main intact  in  all  northern  France.  It 
was  left  untouched  out  of  the  reverence 
of  the  people  of  the  country  for  one  hun- 
dred Americans  of  the  Blank/A  Regiment, 
who  died  here — in  this  old  ditch.  The 
regiment  had  charged  too  soon,  by  a  mis- 
taken order,  across  what  was  called  No- 
Man's  Land,  from  their  own  front  trench, 
about  {consults  guide-book) — about  thirty- 
five  yards  away — that  would  be  near 
where  you  see  the  red  poppies  so  thick  in 
the  wheat.  They  took  the  trench  from 
the  Germans,  and  were  then  wiped  out 
partly  by  artillery  fire,  partly  by  a  Ger- 
man machine  gun  which  was  placed,  dis- 
guised, at  the  end  of  the  trench  and  en- 
filaded the  entire  length.     Three-quarters 


of  the  regiment,  over  two  thousand  men, 
were  killed  in  this  battle.  Since  then  the 
regiment  has  been  known  as  the  "  Charg- 
ing Blanks." 

First  Schoolgirl.  Wouldn't  those  pop- 
pies be  lovely  on  a  yellow  hat  ? 

Second  Schoolgirl.  Ssh !  The  Eye  is 
on  you.  How  awful,  Miss  Hadley  !  And 
were  they  all  killed  ?     Quite  a  tragedy ! 

Third  Schoolgirl.  Not  a  yellow  hat ! 
Stupid !  A  corn-colored  one — just  the 
shade  of  the  grain  with  the  sun  on  it. 
Wouldn't  it  be  lovely !  When  we  get 
back  to  Paris 

Fourth  Schoolgirl  {the  one  with  imagina- 
tion).    You  idiots  !     You  poor  kittens  ! 

First  Schoolgirl.  If  we  ever  do  get  back 
to  Paris ! 

Teacher.  {Wearily.)  Please  pay  at- 
tention.    This  is  one  of  the  world's  most 
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sacred  spots,  this  flower-covered  old  ditch- 
in  a  French  meadow.  It  is  the  scene  of 
a  great  heroism.  It  is  the  place  where 
many  of  our  fellow  countrymen  laid  down 
their  lives  for  the  cause  of  freedom.  How 
can  you  stand  on  this  solemn  ground  and 
chatter  about  hats? 

Third  Schoolgirl.  Well,  you  see,  Miss 
Hadley,  we're  fed  up  with  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  solemn  grounds.  You  can't 
expect  us  to  go  into  raptures  at  this  stage 
over  an  old  ditch.  And,  to  be  serious, 
wouldn't  some  of  those  field  flowers  make 
a  lovely  combination  for  hats  ?  With  the 
French  touch,  don't  you  know?  You'd 
be  darling  in  one — so  ingenue! 

Second  Schoolgirl.  Ssh  !  She'll  kill  you. 
(Three  girls  turn  their  backs  and  stifle  a 

giggle-) 

Teacher.     Girls,  you  may  be  past  your 

youth  yourselves  one  day. 

First  Schoolgirl.  (Airily.)  But  we're 
well  preserved  so  far,  Miss  Hadley. 

Fourth  Schoolgirl.     (lias  wandered  away 


a  few  yards.  She  bends  and  picks  a 
flower  from  the  ditch.  She  speaks  to  her- 
self.) The  flag  floated  here.  There  were 
shells  bursting  and  guns  thundering  and 
groans  and  blood — here.  American  boys 
were  dying  where  I  stand  safe.  That's 
what  they  did.  They  made  me  safe. 
They  kept  America  free.  They  made  the 
"world  safe  for  freedom."  (She  bends 
and  speaks  into  the  ditch.)  Boy,  you  who 
lay  just  there  in  suffering  and  gave  your 
good  life  away  that  long-ago  summer  day 
— thank  you.  You  died  for  us.  America 
remembers.  Because  of  you  there  will  be 
no  more  wars,  and  girls  such  as  we  are 
may  wander  across  battle-fields,  and  na- 
tions are  happy  and  well  governed,  and 
kings  and  masters  are  gone.  You  did 
that,  you  boys.  You  lost  fifty  years  of 
life,  but  you  gained  our  love  forever. 
Your  deaths  were  not  in  vain.  Good- 
by,  dear,  dead  boys. 

Teacher.     (Calls.)     Child,  come !     We 
must  catch  the  train. 


'^wf^h% 


X 
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FOURTH  ACT 

The  scene  is  the  same  trench  in  the  year  2018.  It  is  three  o'clock  of  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  summer  day.  A  newly  married  couple  have  come  to  see  the  trench,  a  relic 
of  the  Great  War.  He  is  journeying  as  to  a  shrine;  she  has  allowed  impersonal 
interests,  such  as  history,  to  lapse  under  the  influence  of  love  and  a  trousseau.  She 
is,  however,  amenable  to  patriotism,  and,  her  husband  applying  the  match,  she  takes 
fire — she  also,  from  the  story  of  the  trench. 


This  must  be  the  place. 


It  is  nothing  but  a  ditch  rilled 


He. 

She 
with  flowers. 

He.    The  old  trench.   [Takes  off  his  hat.) 
She.    Was  it— it  was— in  the  Great  War? 


He.     My  dear ! 

She.     You're  horrified.     But  I  really — 
don't  know. 

He.     Don't  know?     You  must. 

She.     You've  gone  and  married  a  per- 
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son  who  hasn't  a  glimmer  of  history. 
What  will  you  do  about  it  ?       # 

He.  I  think  I'll  be  brave  and  stick  to 
my  bargain.  Do  you  mean  that  you've 
forgotten  the  charge  of  the  Blank//? 
Americans  against  the  Prussian  Guard? 
The  charge  that  practically  ended  the  war? 

She.  Ended  the  war  ?  How  could  one 
charge  end  the  war  ? 

He.  There  was  fighting  after.  But 
the  last  critical  battle  was  here  (looks 
about)  in  these  meadows,  and  for  miles 
along.  And  it  was  just  here  that  the 
Blank//?  United  States  Regiment  made  its 
historic  dash.  In  that  ditch — filled  with 
flowers — a  hundred  of  our  lads  were 
mown  down  in  three  minutes.  About  two 
thousand  more  followed  them  to  death. 

She.  Oh — I  do  know.  It  was  that 
charge.  I  learned  about  it  in  school;  it 
thrilled  me  always. 

He.  Certainly.  Every  American  child 
knows  the  story.  I  memorized  the  list  of 
the  one  hundred  soldiers'  names  of  my 
own  free  will  when  I  was  ten.  I  can  say 
them  now.  "Arnold — Ashe — Cram — 
Emmet — Dragamore " 

She.  Don't  say  the  rest,  Ted — tell  me 
about  it  as  it  happened.  {She  slips  her 
hand  into  his.)  We  two,  standing  here 
young  and  happy,  looking  forward  to  a 
lifetime  together,  will  do  honor,  that  way, 
to  those  soldiers  who  gave  up  their  happy 
youth  and  their  lives  for  America. 

He.  (Puts  his  arm  around  her.)  We 
will.  We'll  make  a  little  memorial  ser- 
vice and  I'll  preach  a  sermon  about  how 
gloriously  they  fell  and  how,  unknow- 
ingly, they  won  the  war — and  so  much 
more ! 

She.     Tell  me. 

He.  It  was  a  hundred  years  ago  about 
now — summer.  A  critical  battle  raged 
along  a  stretch  of  many  miles.  About  the 
centre  of  the  line — here — the  Prussian 
Imperial  Guards,  the  crack  soldiers  of  the 
German  army,  held  the  first  trench — this 
ditch.  American  forces  faced  them,  but 
in  weeks  of  fighting  had  not  been  able  to 
make  much  impression.  Then,  on  a  day, 
the  order  came  down  the  lines  that  the 
Blank//?  United  States  Regiment,  op- 
posed to  the  Guard,  was  to  charge  and 
take  the  German  front  trench.  "Of  course 
the  artillery  was  to  prepare  for  their 
charge  as  usual,  but  there  was  some  mis- 
take.    There  was  no  curtain  of  fire  before 


them,  no  artillery  preparation  to  help 
them.  And  the  order  to  charge  came. 
So,  right  into  the  German  guns,  in  the  face 
of  those  terrible  Prussian  Guards,  our  lads 
went  "over  the  top"  with  a  great  shout, 
and  poured  like  a  flame,  like  a  catapult, 
across  the  space  between  them — No- 
Man's  Land,  they  called  it  then — it  was 
only  thirty-five  yards — to  the  German 
trench.  So  fast  they  rushed,  and  so  un- 
expected was  their  coming,  with  no 
curtain  of  artillery  to  shield  them,  that 
the  Germans  were  for  a  moment  taken 
aback.  Not  a  shot  was  fired  for  a  space 
of  time  almost  long  enough  to  let  the 
Americans  reach  the  trench,  and  then  the 
rifles  broke  out  and  the  brown  uniforms 
fell  like  leaves  in  autumn.  But  not  all. 
They  rushed  on  pell-mell,  cutting  wire, 
pouring  irresistibly  into  the  German 
trench.  And  the  Guards,  such  as  were 
not  mown  down,  lost  courage  at  the 
astounding  impetus  of  the  dash  and 
scrambled  and  ran,  screaming,  from  their 
trench.  They  took  it — our  boys  took 
that  trench — this — this  old  ditch.  But 
then  the  big  German  guns  opened  a  fire 
like  hail  and  a  machine  gun  at  the  end — 
down  there  it  must  have  been — enfiladed 
the  trench,  and  every  man  in  it  was  killed. 
But  the  charge  ended  the  war.  Other 
Americans,  mad  with  the  glory  of  it, 
poured  in  a  sea  after  their  comrades  and 
held  the  trench,  and  poured  on  and  on, 
and  wiped  out  that  day  the  Prussian 
Guard.  The  German  morale  was  broken 
from  then;  there  was  no  serious  battle 
fought  afterward,  and  within  a  month 
the  war  was  over. 

She.  (Turns  and  hides  her  face  on  his 
shoidder  and  shakes  with  sobs.)  I'm  not — 
crying  for  sorrow — for  them.  I'm — cry- 
ing— for  the  glory  of  it.  Because — I'm  so 
proud  and  glad — that  it's  too  much  fcr 
me.  To  belong  to  such  a  nation — to  such 
men.  I'm  crying  for  knowing  it  was  my 
nation — my  men.  And  America  is — the 
same  to-day.  I  know  it.  If  she  needed 
you  to-day,  Ted,  you  would  fight  like 
that.  You  would  go  "  over  the  top  "with 
the  charging  Blank//?,  with  a  shout,  if  the 
order  came — wouldn't  you,  my  own  man  ? 

He.  (Looking  into  the  old  ditch  with 
his  head  bent  reverently.)     I  hope  so. 

She.  And  I  hope  I  would  send  you 
with  all  my  heart.  Death  like  that  is 
more  than  life. 
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He.     I've  made  you  cry. 

She.  Not  you.  What  they  did — those 
boys. 

He.  It's  fitting  that  Americans  should 
come  here,  as  they  do  come,  as  to  a  Mecca, 
a  holv  place.  For  it  was  here  that  Amer- 
ica was  saved.  That's  what  they  did,  the 
boys  who  made  that  charge.  They  saved 
America  from  the  most  savage  and  bar- 
barous enemy  of  all  time.  As  sure  as 
France  and  England  were  at  the  end  of 
their  rope — and  they  were — so  surely 
Germany,  the  victor,  would  have  invaded 
America,  and  Belgium  would  have  hap- 
pened in  our  country.  A  hundred  years 
wouldn't  have  been  enough  to  free  us 
again,  if  that  had  happened.  You  and  I, 
dearest,  owe  it  to  those  soldiers  that  we 


are  here  ^together,  free,  prosperous  citi- 
zens of  an  ever  greater  country. 

She.  (Drops  on  her  knees  by  the  ditch.) 
It's  a  shrine.  Men  of  my  land,  I  own 
my  debt.  I  thank  you  for  all  I  have  and 
am.  God  bless  you  in  your  heaven. 
(Silence.) 

He.  (Tears  in  his  eyes.  ,  His  arm 
around  her  neck  as  he  bends  to  her.)  You'll 
not  forget  the  story  of  the  Charging 
Blanks? 

She.  Never  again.  In  my  life.  (Ris- 
ing.) I  think  their  spirits  must  be  here 
often.  Perhaps  they're  happy  when 
Americans  are  here.  It's  a  holy  place,  as 
you  said.  Come  away  now.  I  love  to 
leave  it  in  sunshine  and  flowers  with  the 
dear  ghosts  of  the  boys.    (Exit  He  and  She.) 


FIFTH  ACT 

The  scene  is  the  same  trench  in  the  year  2018.  It  is  Jive  o'clock  of  the  same  summer 
afternoon.  An  officer  of  the  American  Army  and  an  English  cabinet  minister  come, 
together,  to  visit  the  old  trench.  The  American  has  a  particular  reason  for  his  inter- 
est; the  Englishman  accompanies  the  distinguished  American.  The  two  review  the 
story  of  the  trench  and  speak  of  other  things  connected,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  set 
forth  the  far-reaching  work  of  the  soldiers  who  died,  not  realizing  their  work,  in  the 
great  fight  of  the  Charging  Blankih.. 


Englishman.     It's  a  peaceful  scene. 

American.  (Advances  to  the  side  of  the 
ditch.  Looks  down.  Takes  off  his  cap.) 
I  came  across  the  ocean  to  see  it.  (He 
looks  over  the  fields.)     It's  quiet. 

Englishman.  The  trenches  were  filled 
in  all  over  the  invaded  territory  within 
twenty-five  years  after  the  war.  Except 
a  very  few  kept  as  a  manner  of — of  monu- 


ment. Object-lessons,  don't  you  know, 
in  what  the  thing  meant.  Even  those 
are  getting  obliterated.  They  say  this 
is  quite  the  best  specimen  in  all 
France. 

American.  It  doesn't  look  warlike. 
What  a  lot  of  flowers ! 

Englishman.  Yes.  (Hesitates.)  The 
folk  about  here  have  a  tradition,  don't 
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you  know,  that  the  poppies  mark  the 
places  where  the  blood  flowed  most. 

American.  Ah  !  {Gazes  into  the  ditch.) 
Poppies  there.  A  hundred  of  our  soldiers 
died  at  once  down  there.  Mere  lads  most- 
ly. Their  names  and  ages  are  on  a  tablet 
in  the  capitol  at  Washington,  and  under- 
neath is  a  sentence  from  Lincoln's  Gettys- 
burg speech:  "These  dead  shall  not  have 
died  in  vain  and  government  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  people,  for  the  people  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth." 

Englishman.  Those  are  undying  words. 

American.  And  undying  names — the 
lads'  names. 

Englishman.  What  they  and  the  other 
Americans  did  can  never  die.  Not  while 
the  planet  endures.  No  nation  at  that 
time  realized  how  vital  was  your  coun- 
try's entrance  into  the  war.  Three 
months  later  it  would  have  been  too  late. 
Your  young,  un tired  forces  lifted  wrorn- 
out  France  and  England  and  swept  all  of 
us  to  victory.  It  was  America's  victory 
at  the  last.  It  is  our  glory  to  confess 
that,  for  from  then  on  America  has  been 
our  kin. 

American.  (Smiles.)  Yes.  England  is 
our  well-beloved  elder  sister  for  all  time 
now,  I  believe. 

Englishman.  -  The  soldiers  who  died 
there  (gestures  to  the  ditch)  and  their  like 
did  that  also.  They  tied  the  nations  to- 
gether with  a  bond  of  common  gratitude, 
common  suffering,  common  glory. 

American.  You  say  well  that  there 
was  common  gratitude.  England  and 
France  had  fought  our  battle  for  three 
years  at  the  time  we  entered  the  war.  We 
had  nestled  behind  the  English  fleet. 
Those  grim  gray  ships  of  yours  stood  be- 
tween us  and  the  barbarians  very  liter- 
ally. 

Englishman.  Without  doubt  Germany 
would  have  been  happy  to  invade  the 
only  country  on  earth  rich  enough  to  pay 
her  war  debt.  And  you  were  astonish- 
ingly open  to  invasion.  It  is  one  of  the 
historical  facts  that  a  student  of  history 
of  this  twenty-first  century  finds  difficult 
to  realize. 

American.  The  Great  War  made  revo- 
lutionary changes — greater  perhaps  than 
had  been  known  in  all  previous  history. 
That  condition  of  unpreparedness  was 
one.  That  there  will  never  be  another 
war  is  the  belief  of  all  governments.     But 


if  all  governments  should  be  mistaken, 
not  again  would  my  country,  or  yours, 
be  caught  unprepared.  A  general  staff 
built  of  soldiers  and  free  of  civilian  ham- 
pering is  one  advantage  we  have  drawn 
from  our  ordeal  of  191 7. 

Englishman.  Your  army  is  magnifi- 
cently efficient. 

American.  And  yours.  Heaven  grant 
neither  may  ever  be  needed !  Our  mili- 
tary efficiency  is  the  pride  of  an  unmili- 
tary  nation.  One  Congress,  since  the 
Great  War  and  its  lessons,  has  vied  with 
another  to  keep  our  high  place  in  the 
Peace  Coalition. 

Englishman.  Ah !  Your  Congress. 
That  has  changed  since  the  old  days — 
since  La  Follette. 

American.  The  name  is  a  shame  and 
a  warning  to  us.  Our  children  are  taught 
to  remember  it  so.  The  "little  group  of 
wilful  men,"  the  eleven  who  came  near  to 
shipwrecking  the  country,  were  equally 
bad  perhaps,  but  they  are  forgotten.  La 
Follette  stands  for  them  and  bears  the 
curses  of  his  countrymen,  which  they  -all 
earned. 

Englishman.  Their  ignominy  served 
America;  it  roused  the  country  to  clean 
its  Augean  stables. 

American.  The  war  purified  with  fire 
the  legislative  soul. 

Englishman.  Exactly.  Men  are  hu- 
man still,  certainly,  yet  genuine  patriot- 
ism appears  to  be  a  sine  qua  non  now, 
where  bombast  answered  in  the  old  day. 
Corruption  is  no  longer  accepted.  Public 
men  then  were  surprisingly  simple,  sur- 
prisingly cheap  and  limited  in  their  meth- 
ods. There  were  two  rules  for  public  and 
private  life.  It  was  thought  quixotic,  I 
gather  from  studying  the  documents  of 
the  time,  to  expect  anything  different. 
And  how  easily  the  change  came ! 

American.  The  nation  rose  and  de- 
manded honesty,  and  honesty  was  there. 
The  enormous  majority  of  decent  people 
woke  from  a  discontented  apathy  and 
took  charge.  Men  sprang  into  place  nat- 
urally and  served  the  nation.  The  old 
log-rolling,  brainless,  greedy  public  offi- 
cials were  thrown  into  the  junk-heap.  As 
if  by  magic  the  stress  of  the  war  wrung 
out  the  rinsings  and  the  scourings  and 
left  the  fabric  clean. 

Englishman.  The  stress  of  the  war 
affected  more  than  internal  politics.    You 
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and  I,  General,  are  used  to  a  standard  of 
conduct  between  responsible  nations  as 
high  as  that  taken  for  granted  between 
responsible  persons.  But,  if  one  consid- 
ers, that  was  far  from  the  case  a  hundred 
years  ago.  It  was  in  1914  that  von  Beth- 
mann-Hollweg  spoke  of  "a  scrap  of  pa- 
per." 

American.     Ah — Germans  ! 

Englishman.  Certainly  one  does  not 
expect  honor  or  sincerity  from  the  Ger- 
man psychology.  Even  the  little  Teu- 
tonic Republic  of  to-day  is  tricky,  schem- 
ing always  to  get  a  foothold  for  power,  a 
beginning  for  the  army  they  will  never 
again  be  allowed  to  have.  Even  after  the 
Kaiser  and  the  Crown  Prince  and  the 
other  rascals  were  executed  they  tried  to 
cheat  us,  if  you  remember.  Yet  it  is  not 
that  which  I  had  in  mind.  The  point  I 
was  making  was  that  to-day  it  would  be 
out  of  drawing  for  a  government  even  of 
charlatans,  like  the  Prussians,  td  advance 
the  sort  of  claims  which  they  did.  In 
commonplace  words,  it  was  expected  then 
that  governments,  as  against  each  other, 
would  be  self-seeking.  To-day  common 
decency  demands  that  they  should  be,  as 
men  must  be,  unselfish. 

American.  (Musingly.)  It's  odd  how 
long  it  took  the  world — governments — 
human  beings — to  find  the  truth  of  the 
very  old  phrase  that  "he  who  findeth  his 
life  must  lose  it.'' 

Englishman.  The  simple  fact  of  that 
phrase  before  the  Great  War  was  not  com- 
monly grasped.  People  thought  it  pure- 
ly religious  and  reserved  for  saints  and 
church  services.  As  a  working  hypothe- 
sis it  was  not  generally  known.  The 
every-day  ideals  of  our  generation,  the 
friendships  and  brotherhoods  of  nations 
as  we  know  them — the  Peace  Coalition, 
for  example — would  have  been  thought 
Utopian. 

American.  Utopian?  Perhaps  our  civ- 
ilization is  better  than  Utopian.  The  race 
has  grown  with  a  bound  since  we  all 
went  through  hell  together.  How  far  the 
civilization  of  19 14  stood  above  that  of 
16 14!  The  difference  between  galley- 
slaves  and  able-bodied  seamen  of  your 
and  our  navy !  Greater  yet  than  the 
change  in  that  three  hundred  years  is  the 
change  in  the  last  one  hundred.  I  look 
at  it  with  a  soldier's  somewhat  direct 
view.     Humanity  went  helpless  and  alone 


into  a  fiery  furnace  and  came  through 
holding  onto  God's  hand.  We  have  clung 
closely  to  that  powerful  grasp  since. 

Englishman.  Certainly  the  race  has 
emerged  from  an  epoch  of  intellect  to  an 
epoch  of  spirituality — which  comprehends 
and  extends  intellect.  There  have  never 
been  inventions  such  as  those  of  our  era. 
And  the  inventors  have  been,  as  it  were, 
men  inspired.  Something  beyond  them- 
selves has  worked  through  them  for  the 
world.  A  force  like  that  was  known  only 
sporadically  before  our  time. 

American.  {Looks  into  old  ditch.)  It 
would  be  strange  to  the  lads  who  charged 
through  horror  across  this  flowery  field  to 
hear  our  talk  and  to  know  that  to  them 
and  their  deeds  we  owe  the  happiness  an  d 
the  greatness  of  the  world  we  now  live  in. 

Englishman.  Their  short,  Homeric  ep- 
isode of  life  admitted  few  generalizations, 
I  fancy.  To  be  ready  and  strong  and 
brave — there  was  scant  time  for  more 
than  that  in  those  strenuous  days.  Yet 
under  that  simple  formula  lay  a  subcon- 
scious sea  of  patriotism  and  self-sacri- 
fice, from  which  sprang  their  soldiers' 
force.  "Greater  love  hath  no  man  than 
this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for 
his  friends."  It  was  their  love — love  of 
country,  of  humanity,  of  freedom — which 
silenced  in  the  end  the  great  engine  of 
evil — Prussianism.  The  motive  power  of 
life  is  proved,  through  those  dead  soldiers, 
to  be  not  hate,  as  the  Prussians  taught, 
but  love. 

A  merican.  Dp  you  see  something  shin- 
ing among  the  flowers  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ditch? 

Englishman.  Why,  yes.  Is  it — a  leaf 
which  catches  the  light? 

American.  (Stepping  down.)  I'll  see. 
(He  picks  up  a  metal  identification  disk 
worn  by  a  soldier.  Angelique  has  rubbed 
it  so  that  the  letters  may  mostly  be  read.) 
This  is  rather  wonderful.  (He  reads 
aloud.)  "R.  V.  H.  Randolph— Blanks 
Regiment — U.  S."  I  can't  make  out  the 
rest. 

Englishman.  (Takes  the  disk.)  Ex- 
traordinary !  The  name  and  regiment  are 
plain.  The  identification  disk,  evidently, 
of  a  soldier  who  died  in  the  trench  here. 
Your  own  man,  General. 

American.  (Much  stirred.)  And — my 
own  regiment.  Two  years  ago  I  was  the 
colonel  of  "The  Charging  Blanks." 
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HE  problem  is  nearly  as  old 
as  time;  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  being  solved  is 
new.  After  tension  comes 
relaxation;  and  relaxation, 
like  Hamlet's  devil,  can  as- 
sume any  shape.  A  host  of  agencies  or- 
ganized under  the  twin  Commissions  on 
Training-Camp  Activities  of  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  have  stepped  in  to  do 
the  shaping  instead. 

Imagine  a  city  of  forty  thousand  people. 
Such  a  city  has  a  mayor,  a  board  of  alder- 
men, a  chief  of  police,  a  board  of  health, 
and  perhaps  a  park  or  two.  In  other 
words,  viewed  from  a  mechanical  stand- 
point, it  is  a  fair-sized  business  organiza- 
tion. Think  of  this  city  in  terms  of  per- 
sonality and  the  image  created  is  dom- 
inated by  the  home.  The  population  has 
become  personal — real  men,  women,  and 
children,  whose  time,  generally  speaking, 
is  divided  between  work  and  recreation. 
In  other  words,  it  is  a  normal  civic  com- 
munity. 

Picture  another  city  of  the  same  popu- 
lation, but  a  city  in  which  there  is  not  a 
woman  or  child ;  a  city  that  is  ruled,  not 
by  the  choice  of  the  inhabitants,  but  by 
men  whose  power  comes  from  a  depart- 
ment; a  city  that  consumes  but  does  not 
produce  in  the  commercial  sense;  a  city 
characterized  by  a  common  purpose,  a 
singleness  of  occupation,  and  a  uniformity 
of  age  and  condition.  This,  in  brief  por- 
trayal, is  the  cantonment. 

Such  a  city,  of  course,  is  abnormal  and 
the  men  who  live  in  it  are  abnormal. 
They  are  cut  loose  from  accustomed  so- 
cial relationships.  They  have  left  their 
families,  homes,  friends;  their  colleges, 
clubs,  and  church  gatherings;  their 
dances,  their  town  libraries,  their  athletic 
fields,  theatres,  and  movie  houses,  and 
have  entered  a  strange  new  life  in  which 


everything  is  subordinated  to  the  task  of 
creating  an  efficient  fighting  force. 

Are  men  better  soldiers  for  going  with- 
out these  things?  How  much  truth  is 
there  in  Napoleon's  maxim  that  a  fight- 
ing army  is  a  contented  army  ?  May  not 
idleness,  weariness,  homesickness,  and 
monotony  dull  the  edge  of  the  best  war- 
machine  that  time  and  patience  can  pro- 
duce ?  Is  it  not  obvious  that  any  attempt 
to  rationalize,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done,  the 
abnormal  environment  of  a  war-camp  is 
an  attempt  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  troops?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am 
thinking  of  this  thing  as  an  established 
conclusion  and  not  as  a  hypothesis,  for 
the  practical  application  is  being  made  to- 
day. 

In  the  summer  of  1916,  when  our  troops 
were  mobilized  on  the  Mexican  border,  I 
was  sent  as  a  special  agent  of  the  War  De- 
partment to  study  the  problems  of  their 
environment.  At  Columbus,  New  Mexi- 
co— to  use  a  random  recollection — five 
thousand  men  were  encamped.  In  their 
spare  time  these  men  would  ordinarily 
have  gone  to  the  movies,  or  written  letters, 
or  read  books,  or  visited  people  of  their 
acquaintance;  but  in  this  very  small  vil- 
lage there  was  no  opportunity  for  these 
diversions.  There  was  not  a  motion-pic- 
ture house  or  a  library,  no  homes  to  which 
they  could  go,  not  even  letter-writing 
facilities.  There  was  nothing,  in  fact,  to 
compete  with  a  handful  of  dirty  saloons 
and  a  red-light  district,  the  twin  evils  tra- 
ditionally associated  with  armies  and 
training-camps  in  every  land  and  in  every 
time. 

In  this  situation  is  the  most  succinct 
statement  possible  of  the  conditions  that 
gave  rise  to  the  work  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment Commission  on  Training-Camp  Ac- 
tivities. It  is  in  its  essence  a  competitive 
force;   its  purpose  is  to  oiler  wholesome 
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competition  to  illicit  and  dangerous  di- 
versions, to  make  it  easier  and  more  at- 
tractive to  avoid  the  things  that  are  pro- 
hibited— in  short,  to  make  the  men  fit 
for  fighting — and  after. 

It  was  Mr.  Baker,  the  secretary  of  war, 
who  first  suggested  the  plan.  "I  want 
an  organization,"  he  told  me,  "that  will 
link  together  the  Y.  M.  C:  A.,  the  Recrea- 
tion Association,  and  every  other  agency 
that  can  contribute  to  the  social  well- 
being  of  troops  in  the  field — an  organiza- 
tion that  will  itself  supply  any  gaps  in 
the  programme."  This  was  in  April, 
191 7,  in  the  interim  between  the  Presi- 
dent's war  message  and  the  actual  dec- 
laration of  war  by  Congress.  Secretary 
Baker  was  thinking  of  our  experience  on 
the  Mexican  border,  and  he  recalled  as 
vividly  as  I  did  how  our  boys  at  Co- 
lumbus, out  of  sheer  boredom  with  their 
surroundings,  had  trooped  across  the 
railroad-tracks  by  scores  and  hundreds  to 
accept  the  unchallenged  hospitality  of  the 
saloon.  "This  time,"  Mr.  Baker  told  me, 
"our  boys  will  not  be  volunteers;  they 
will  be  drafted  to  service.  We  cannot 
afford  to  draft  them  into  a  demoralizing 
environment.  It  will  be  your  job  to  see 
that  their  surroundings,  in  the  camps  are 
not  allowed  to  be  less  stimulating  and 
worthy  than  the  environment  in  their 
home  communities." 

Such  was  the  task  given  to  the  Com- 
mission on  Training-Camp  Activities. 
Only  when  the  war  is  ended  and  the  proc- 
ess of  readjusting  the  mustered-out  men 
to  their  normal  social  relationships  is  well 
under  way,  can  the  success  or  failure 
which  has  attended  our  work  be  mea- 
sured. At  this  early  date,  however,  the 
members  of  the  commission  feel  that  their 
labors  are  justified. 

Let  us  look  at  the  average  day  of  the 
typical  soldier.  Reveille  sounds  at  five- 
thirty  a.  m.  At  seven  o'clock  he  sits  down 
to  the  first  meal  of  the  day,  and  at  seven- 
thirty  he  rises.  From  then  until  a  quar- 
ter of  twelve  his  time  is  devoted  to  a 
variety  of  occupations.  He  may  drill 
with  his  company,  he  may  dig  trenches, 
he  may  be  engaged  in  rifle  practice,  or  he 
may  be  detailed  to  guard  or  other  special 
duty,  but  in  any  case  his  time  is  fully 
occupied.  Fifteen  minutes  are  then  al- 
lowed for  ablutions  or  any  other  personal 


needs  before  mess.  The  afternoon  is 
merely  a  variant  of  the  morning — hard, 
invigorating  work,  all  of  it.  He  stops  at 
half-past  five,  and  thereafter  except  for 
mess  his  time  is  generally  his  own  until 
taps.  In  some  camps  the  routine  is 
broken  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays, 
when  the  men  are  free  for  the  afternoon, 
and  on  Sundays. 

Leisure  time'  is  the  bugbear  of  the  man 
away  from  home.  A  successful  travelling 
salesman  told  me  that  if  it  were  not  for 
Sunday  his  work  would  be  one  hundred 
per  cent  congenial.  A  soldier's  predica- 
ment is  even  more  of  a  problem,  for,  with 
less  leisure  than  most  men,  he  is  more  re- 
stricted in  his  choice  of  diversions.  Too 
often  he  is  in  the  position  of  "all  dressed 
up  and  nowhere  to  go."  And  so  he  takes 
what  is  offered. 

The  young  American  instinctively  pre- 
fers sound  and  healthy  occupations  and 
recreations.  Working  on  this  assumption, 
the  commissions  have  concentrated  their 
efforts  toward  supplying  suitable  "places 
to  go"  rather  than  stressing  the  prohibi- 
tions against  places  to  which  they  must 
not  go.  Strict  repressive  measures  have 
been  taken  against  alcohol  and  prostitu- 
tion, and  vice  and  the  opportunities  for 
intemperance  have  been  reduced  to  a 
minimum;  but  the  positive,  constructive 
work  has  been  to  provide  preventives  to 
mental  and  moral  disintegration. 

It  sounds  a  bit  revolutionary  to  speak 
of  club  work  within  the  camps,  but  it  is 
one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the 
camp  activities.  In  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  buildings  and  those 
of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  the  troops 
have  gathering-places  that  provide  true 
club  freedom  and  recreation.  They  are 
more  than  "places  to  go";  they  con- 
stitute definite  interest  with  a  distinct 
personality.  As  an  enlisted  man  said  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  "it  takes  the  place  of 
home."  That,  perhaps,  is  the  highest 
praise  it  has  received  from  the  ranks.  It 
is  also  an  index  of  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  these  clubs. 

Its  informality  is  the  result  of  a  careful 
study  of  the  men's  needs.  The  restric- 
tions are  few  and  there  is  none  that  pre- 
sents any  hardship.  The  men  smoke, 
loaf,  write  letters,  and  read  magazines; 
they  see  excellent  moving  pictures,  •  they 


The  career  of  the  soldier  and  sailor  is  a  strenuous  one  ;  yet  the  physical  exercise  they  get  in  their  regular  training1  only  seems  to 

whet  their  desire  for  athletic  diversions. — Page  418. 


play  the  piano  or  phonograph  and  find 
the  same  relaxation  and  good-fellowship 
they  would  similarly  obtain  in  civilian 
life.  Indeed,  many  of  these  men  are  en- 
joying for  the  first  time  the  intimate  as- 
sociation and  comradeship  of  club  life. 
They  have  come  from  farms  or  from  iso- 
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lated  villages  in  which  such  advantages 
do  not  obtain,  and  they  will  return  to 
their  homes  with  a  set  of  social  habits 
from  whose  influence  they  can  never  es- 
cape. 

In  this  connection  another  factor  in 
post-bellum  conditions  will  be  the  educa- 
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tional  work  that  is  being  carried  on.  In 
our  army  to-day  there  are  hundreds  of 
men  who  either  cannot  speak  the  English 
language  or  cannot  read  or  write.  These 
are  chiefly  naturalized  aliens  and  men 
from  remote  mountain  districts,  who  are 
quick  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  both.  Such  elementary 
factors  in  raising  the  standard  of  citizen- 
ship are,  however,  only  a  part  of  the  edu- 
cational system.  Courses  are  being  given 
in  mathematics,  including  the  higher 
branches,  history,  civics,  science,  and  the 
languages.  There  are,  to  mention  a  spe- 
cific instance,  over  one  hundred  thousand 
soldiers  in  the  United  States  who  are 
studying  French.  Advanced  courses  in 
technical  and  vocational  subjects  are  also 
given.  The  American  Library  Associa- 
tion co-operates  in  this  work  by  suggest- 
ing correlative  reading  and  supplying 
the  books  required.  The  well-equipped 
library  in  each  camp  thus  widens  its 
sphere  of  usefulness  beyond  merely  pur- 
veying reading-matter  for  entertainment, 
legitimate  though  that  sphere  may  be. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  we  con- 
sider it  our  mission  to  make  the  soldier 
turn  schoolboy.  Secretary  of  War  Baker 
says:  "I  regard  the  work  of  the  Commis- 
sions on  Training-Camp  Activities  as  a 
most  significant  factor  in  winning  the 
war."  In  other  words,  it  is  regarded  first 
as  a  developer  of  fighting  efficiency.  Part 
of  the  system  is  to  keep  the  men  in- 
terested, and  one  of  the  means  employed 
is  the  educational  work.  Its  personal 
intrinsic  worth  is  a  by-product,  but  one 
that  is  of  nearly  as  much  account  as  the 
main  idea.  The  difference,  indeed,  is 
slight — fighting  for  democracy  and  study- 
ing for  democracy  are  but  variations  in 
method,  and  variety  spices  the  soldier's 
life  as  well  as  the  civilian's. 

The  requirements  for  books  in  the  camp 
libraries  are  more  specialized  than  in  or- 
dinary city  libraries.  The  standard  as  a 
whole  is  even  higher.  Fiction,  of  course, 
comes  first,  but  a  close  second  are  books 
of  pure  and  applied  science.  Men  are 
being  called  to  unaccustomed  tasks;  so 
they  are  doing  a  vast  amount  of  "read- 
ing up."  Books  on  various  kinds  of  ma- 
chinery, gasolene  engines,  airplanes,  elec- 
tricity, chemistry,  and  farming  are  in 
constant  demand,  and  any  book  not  on 


the  shelves  that  is  really  needed  is  pro- 
vided by  special  purchase. 

Another  phase  of  the  soldier's  reading 
is  illustrated  by  the  private  in  a  Texas 
camp  who  made  a  request  for  books  on 
intensive  agriculture.  The  librarian  was 
interested  in  men  first  and  books  after- 
ward; so  he  drew  him  out  on  the  subject 
of  his  preference  in  reading.  "It's  this 
way,"  the  man  said.  "  I'm  a  farmer.  My 
dad  has  a  truck-farm  just  outside  of 
Houston,  and  he  sent  me  to  agricultural 
school  to  learn  the  up-to-date  methods. 
I've  simply  got  to  read  these  things  and 
keep  up  to  date  so  that  when  I  get 
through  soldiering  I'll  know  how  to  handle 
a  cultivator.  And  say — have  you  got 
David  Grayson's  'Adventures  in  Con- 
tentment'?" 

The  growth  of  the  reading  habit  among 
the  soldiers  has  brought  to  light  an  inter- 
esting contradiction  to  the  generally  ac- 
cepted theory  that  among  a  group  of 
individuals  the  levelling  process  is  a  level- 
ling downward.  The  men  in  the  camps 
who  are  readers  stimulate  by  their  ex- 
ample the  interest  of  those  who  are  not. 
"Have  you  read  this  story?"  asks  Pri- 
vate X  of  Private  Y.  "Naw,"  replies 
Private  Y;  "I  never  read  a  book  through 
in  me  life."  "Well,  y'oughta  read  this 
one.  It's  better'n  any  movie  show  y'ever 
saw.  It's  a  bear  ! "  Thus  does  Private  Y 
get  an  incentive  to  taste  the  joys  of  liter- 
ature. There  is  a  tendency  toward  a 
levelling  upward. 

The  valuable  service  of  the  libraries  is 
further  developed  by  lectures,  university- 
extension  courses,  and  the  general  educa- 
tion plan.  Men  not  only  will  keep  pace 
with  their  former  civilian  activities,  but 
many  of  them  will  emerge  from  the  army 
and  navy  better  equipped  for  the  battle 
of  life. 

The  career  of  the  soldier  and  sailor  is  a 
strenuous  one;  yet  the  physical  exercise 
they  get  in  their  regular  training  only 
seems  to  whet  their  desire  for  athletic  di- 
versions. The  Commissions  on  Training- 
Camp  Activities  have  encouraged  this 
enthusiasm,  and  have  placed  an  athletic 
director  in  each  of  the  camps.  His  work 
is  chiefly  that  of  organization  and  coach- 
ing, and  he  works  in  close  co-operation 
with  the  military  authorities.  Practically 
all  sports  are  represented,  and  the  re- 
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sponses  to  the  opportunities  have  brought 
to  light  some  remarkable  talent. 

Boxing  is  taught  both  as  a  sport  and  as 
a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  a  soldier.  It 
is  conducted  under  the  advisory  direction 
of  such  eminent  exponents  of  boxing  as 
James  J.  Corbett,  Norman  Selby  (bet- 
ter known  in  pugilistic  circles  as  "Kid 
McCoy"),  and  Michael  Donovan — men 


our  men  go  over  the  top  they  must  be 
prepared  in  every  possible  way. 

Arthur  Woods,  former  police  commis- 
sioner of  New  York  City,  told  me  on  his 
return  from  the  training-camp  at  Pitts- 
burgh that  it  was  the  greatest  spiritual 
experience  of  his  life.  He  did  not  mean 
this  in  the  ordinary  religious  sense.  It 
was  the  spiritual  exaltation  of  team-work, 
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Courses  are  being  given  in  mathematics,  including  the  higher  branches,  history,  civics,  science,  and  the  languages. — Page  418. 


calculated  to  rouse  the  enthusiasm  of  any 
possessor  of  the  proverbial  ounce  of  sport- 
ing blood. 

The  training  is  picturesque,  inspiring — 
a  developer  of  manliness  as  well  as  of 
righting  values.  I  have  seen  the  boxing- 
instructor  in  one  of  the  camps  stand  be- 
fore a  group  of  two  thousand  men  and 
put  them  through  a  series  of  evolutions 
that  would  later  be  tried  out  in  sparring 
contests,  and  eventually  be  the  means  of 
saving  lives  on  the  battle-field.  For  there 
is  indubitably  a  close  relation  between 
boxing  and  bayonet  fighting,  and  when 


the  reaction  that  comes  to  a  man  who 
harnesses  himself  to  his  fellow  man  in  the 
accomplishment  of  a  great  common  pur- 
pose. It  is  probable  that  every  man  in 
the  service  has  had  and  is  having  this 
experience,  and,  although  the  majority 
would  not  analyze  its  meaning,  its  benefit 
is  unquestionable,  and  its  promise  for  the 
future  social  and  economic  life  of  America 
is  one  of  the  encouraging  outgrowths  of 
the  war. 

A  part  of  the  method  by  which  is  fos- 
tered this  elevation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
men  is  mass  singing.    I  am  bound  to  con- 
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fess  that  some  of  the  commanding  offi- 
cers— splendid,  hard-headed  old  Indian- 
fighters — did  not  take  very  kindly  to  our 
idea  of  introducing  a  song  coach  into  the 
military  regime  of  the  camp.  "I  do  not 
want  my  men  to  sing  oratorios,"  a  ma- 
jor-general protested  to  me.  "What  the 
devil  has  that  to  do  with  their  going  over 
the  top?" 

Not  long  since  I  stood  by  the  side  of 
this  general  and  listened  to  twenty  thou- 
sand troops  singing  under  the  leadership 
of  our  song  coach,  accompanied  by  six 
military  bands.  This  is  what  the  men 
were  singing  with  a  crashing  cadence  that 
was  positively  electric: 

"Uncle  Sammy,  he  needs  the  infantry, 
He  needs  the  cavalry,  he  needs  artillery; 
And  then,  by  gosh,  we'll  all  go. to  Germany. 

"  God  help  Kaiser  Bill ! 
God  help  Kaiser  Bill ! 
God  help  Kaiser  Bill ! 

"  Uncle  Sammy,  he  gets  the  infantry, 
He  gets  the  cavalry,  he  gets  artillery; 
And  now,  by  gosh,  we'll  all  go  to  Germany. 

"  God  help  Kaiser  Bill !  " 

"  What  do  you  think  of  that  oratorio  ?  " 
I  said  to  the  general.  "I  was  all  wrong," 
he  said.  "With  that  spirit  I'll  lead  those 
men  to  hell  and  back  again." 

In  a  recent  collection  of  " cheer-up" 
songs  used  at  one  of  the  camps  is  a  good 
example  of  the  whole-hearted  spirit  of  the 
leaders  who  are  organizing  and  conduct- 
ing the  singing.  The  songs  are  both  patri- 
otic and  popular,  and  not  one  is  above  the 
heads  of  the  average  men.  Thus,  "Keep 
the  Home  Fires  Burning"  and  "The 
Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic"  are  found 
on  the  same  sheet  with  "  I'll  Wed  the  Girl 
I  Left  Behind,"  "Pack  Up  Your  Troub- 
les," and  "I  Don't  Know  Where  I'm  Go- 
ing But  I'm  On  My  Way."  Note  that 
they  are  exactly  the  same  sort  of  songs 
that  the  men  in  a  college-fraternity  house 
would  sing — most  of  them  not  very  high- 
grade  in  the  strictly  musical  or  literary 
sense,  but  every  one  with  words  and  music 
that  are  eminently  singable.  And,  al- 
though I  am  gratified  to  learn  that  the 
taste  of  the  men  is  improving,  it  is  of 
tremendously  greater  import  that  the 
men  sing  with  spirit  and  enthusiasm. 
These  songs  will  be  taken  to  France  to 


cheer  the  boys  as  they  go  to  the  trenches. 
A  singing  army  is  an  irresistible  one. 

It  used  to  be  that  going  on  leave  was 
the  only  synonym  the  army  men  had  for 
having  a  good  time.  It  is  not  unusual 
now  for  them  to  stay  in  camp  by  prefer- 
ence. Two  or  three  nights  a  week  there 
are  motion-picture  shows  in  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  or  Knights  of  Columbus  buildings,  and 
there  is  also  the  Liberty  Theatre,  where 
for  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty-five  cents  a  man 
may  see  just  as  good  a  show  as  New  York 
affords  in  the  height  of  the  season.  These 
theatres  are  equipped  with  every  neces- 
sary device  for  the  mounting  of  metro- 
politan productions,  and  the  perform- 
ances are  just  as  finished  as  those  for 
which  seats  cost  two  dollars  and  a  half  in 
the  large  cities.  They  seat  an  audience  of 
three  thousand,  and  the  companies  gen- 
erally play  to  capacity  houses.  Mr. 
Marc  Klaw,  of  Klaw  and  Erlanger,  is 
assisted  in  the  direction  of  this  feature 
by  a  committee  of  eminent  theatrical 
managers. 

The  civilian  public  comes  in  contact 
with  the  soldier  and  the  sailor  for  the 
most  part  when  they  are  on  leave.  It  is 
this  phase  of  their  soldiering  in  which  the 
commissions  take  the  greatest  interest, 
for  their  reactions  to  the  removal  of  re- 
straint are  apt  to  be  the  antithesis  of  those 
under  the  restrictions  of  camp-life.  Dis- 
cipline, character,  ideals  must  stand  the 
strain  of  an  afternoon  or  a  week-end  away 
from  the  cantonment,  for  on  those  largely 
depend  the  physical  welfare  of  the  army 
and  navy. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  men 
must  have  "somewhere  to  go."  To  pro- 
vide this  has  been  the  province  of  the 
Recreation  Association  of  America,  and 
with  what  success  they  have  worked  is 
shown  in  the  remarkably  effective  manner 
in  which  the  towns  and  cities  adjacent  to 
the  training-camps  have  assimilated  the 
soldier  and  sailor  population.  Equally 
gratifying  has  been  the  response  of  the 
men  to  the  opportunities  offered  them. 
Instead  of  patronage  they  are  given  hos- 
pitality, and  they  accept  it  as  such. 
"Take  a  soldier  home"  became  a  slogan, 
and  it  goes  farther  than  that,  for,  now  that 
the  fighting  man  and  his  needs  are  better 
understood,  the  object  that  is  being 
achieved  is  to  make  him  feel  at  home. 
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That  this  has  been  brought  about  by  a 
national  society  working  along  almost 
scientifically  exact  lines  is  a  striking  com- 
mentary on  the  personality  that  may  go 
with  the  efficient  organization  of  social 
work.  Their  well-tested  theories  and 
principles  were,  however,  applied  to  an 
entirely  new  condition.  It  was  pioneer- 
ing, but  the  fact  that  it  won  is  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  soundness  of  their  theories 
and  of  the  attitude  taken  by  Secretary 
Baker  and  Secretary  Daniels  in  appoint- 
ing the  commissions  to  supervise  the 
work. 

The  personal  hospitality  of  those  who 
have  entertained  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
is  one  of  the  most  heartening  results  of 
the  work  of  the  commissions,  for  it  has 
developed  closer  ties  between  the  enlisted 
men  and  the  community,  and  acted  as  a 
conservator  of  home  ideals.  One  of  the 
great  sociological  needs  in  training-camp 
life  is  the  opportunity  to  see  and  talk  to 
women.      That    is    probably    the    main 


reason  for  the  popularity  of  dancing  in 
the  adjacent  cities  and  towns.  At  one 
dance  given  in  Philadelphia  there  were 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  men,  and 
even  the  ones  who  could  not  find  partners 
were  satisfied  simply  to  look  on.  The 
boys  want  the  feminine  society  that  they 
have  been  used  to  back  home;  many  of 
them  want  a  bit  of  mothering;  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  doing  their 
part  toward  seeing  that  they  get  the  right 
kind. 

Drop  in  at  one  of  the  service  clubs,  or 
at  any  of  the  "places  to  go"  that  have 
been  provided  for  the  men  of  the  army 
and  navy.  You  will  see  what  it  means  to 
keep  them  interested;  part  of  what  it 
means,  at  least,  for  it  is  probable  that  you 
would  not  come  in  contact  with  the  forces 
that  work  toward  their  undoing.  Whole- 
some diversions — billiards,  pool,  music, 
dancing,  boxing,  contests,  theatrical  per- 
formances— are  just  as  effective  ammuni- 
tion to  use  against  the  enemy  behind  the 
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In  the  X-  ung  Men'-.  Christian  Ass<k  iation  buildings  and  those  ol  the  Knights  of  Columbus  the  troops  have  gathering-places 
that  provide  true  club  freedom  ami  recreation, — Page  416. 
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Boxing  ...  is  conducted  under  the  advisory  direction  of  such  eminent  exponents  of  boxing  as  James  J.  Corbett, 

Norman  Selby  .  .  .  and  Michael  Donovan — men  calculated  to  rouse  the  enthusiasm  of  any 

possessor  of  the  proverbial  ounce  of  sporting  blood. — Page  419. 


lines  as  powder  and  bullets  on  the  battle- 
front. 

Some  of  it  is  bound  to  fall  short;  neither 
does  every  shot  fired  score  a  hit.  The 
army  and  navy  comprise  over  a  million 
and  a  half  men.  If  only  one  per  cent  were 
morally  undesirable,  the  total  would  be 
more  than  fifteen  thousand.  A  sensa- 
tionalist, were  he  able  to  gain  access  to 
such  hypothetical  figures,  might  publish 
the  statement  that  our  fighting  forces 
contained  fifteen  thousand  degenerates, 
and,  because  the  average  person  would 
not  consider  its  true  significance — that 
this  tremendous  organization  is  ninety- 
nine  per  cent  clean — give  a  totally  false 
impression.  . 

The  War  and  Navy  Departments  Com- 
missions on  Training-Camp  Activities  are 
following  the  boys  to  France,  and  while, 
of  necessity,  their  field  of  opportunities 


is  more  restricted,  everything  that  is  hu- 
manly possible  is  being  done  to  keep  them 
mentally  and  physically  efficient.  The 
agency  which,  up  to  the  present,  has  done 
most  to  carry  out  the  purpose  abroad  is 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  but  its  work  is  being 
supplemented  by  plans,  now  very  nearly 
matured,  for  broadening  the  recreational 
life  of  the  men  along  the  lines  to  which 
they  have  been  accustomed  in  their  own 
country. 

There  is  one  big  purpose  behind  all  this 
work:  to  win  the  war.  It  will  be  won  by 
man-power  and  manhood,  and  every  in- 
dividual who  does  his  or  her  part  toward 
conserving  these  is  striking  a  blow  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  world  both  now  and 
in  the  future.  There  is  no  sentimental- 
ity in  this.  To  make  the  men  fit  for  fight- 
ing— and  after — is  just  plain  efficiency 
plus. 
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The  central  motive  of  the  setting  for  this  masque,  the  classic  '*  Temple,"  .   .   .   was  erected  soon  after  his 
death  on  the  little  terrace  overlooking  the  glen  he  loved  so  well. — Page  431. 


A   SAINT-GAUDENS    PILGRIMAGE 

By  Ernest  Peixotto 

Illustrations  from  drawings  by  the  Author  and  from  photographs 


N  these  times  of  stress  and 
turmoil  it  is  indeed  pleas- 
ant to  think  of  peaceful 
places  consecrated  to  the 
memory  of  some  great 
worker  in  the  arts,  some 
toiler  of  the  hand  or  mind,  some  soul  striv- 
ing to  express  adequately  the  great  reali- 
ties of  life  and  art. 

There  are  few  such  places  in  our  coun- 
try, for  as  yet  few  of  our  intellectuals 
have  left  homes  that  are  fitted  to  be  so 
consecrated.  Longfellow's  house  in  Cam- 
bridge, the  homes  of  Emerson  and  Haw- 
thorne at  Concord,  the  Edward  Mac- 
Dowell  place  at  Peterborough,  now  en- 
dowed as  a  summer  home  for  writers  and 
musicians  engaged  in  creative  work — 
these  are  a  few  exceptions  that  prove  the 
rule. 

There  is  another  of  these  quiet  retreats, 
however,  not  as  yet  well  known,  but 
fraught  with  memories  of  one  of  the 
greatest  artists  America  has  yet  produced, 
which,  if  present  plans  can  be  realized, 
will  soon  become  public  property  and  a 
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special  place  of  pilgrimage  for  those  inter- 
ested in  American  art.  I  allude  to  the 
Saint-Gaudens  estate  at  Cornish,  New 
Hampshire,  near  Windsor,  Vermont. 

Augustus  Saint-Gaudens  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  remarkable  little  colony 
that  has  since  settled  in  summer  among 
the  Cornish  hills.  He  went  there  first  in 
1885,  and  from  that  year  until  his  death 
in.  1907  spent  much  of  his  time  at  "As- 
pet,"  which  name  he  gave  his  place  in 
memory  of  the  village  in  which  his  father 
was  born,  but  a  few  miles  from  the  town 
of  Saint-Gaudens  near  the  base  of  the 
Pyrenees. 

To  reach  his  home  you  leave  the  "Wil- 
son Road  "  (as  the  road  from  Windsor  has 
come  to  be  called  since  it  was  improved 
during  the  President's  sojourn  in  Cornish 
a  year  or  two  ago)  at  a  point  about  two 
miles  from  the  bridge  that  spans  the 
Connecticut  River  and  continue  through 
the  woods  for  a  mile  or  two  more.  To 
your  left  you  soon  come  upon  a  high 
hedge  of  clipped  pine,  through  an  opening 
of  which  you  perceive  a  brick  path  lead- 
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Draiv>i  by  Ernest  Peixotto. 

At  the  end  of  the  veranda 


a  few  steps  descend  to  a  small  formal  garden,  set  out  witli  flower-beds 
and  a  Mercury. — Page  428. 
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ing  to  a  house  that  stands  quite  close  to 
the  road  and  still  preserves  the  lines  of 
the  sturdy  New  England  road-house  that 
it  was. 

In  his  " Reminiscences"  Saint-Gaudens 
tells  of  how  he  came  to  buy  it.  A  friend 
of  his,  Mr.  C.  C.  Beaman,  who  lived  near 


by,  owned  this  old  inn  and  offered  to  sell 
it  for  what  he  had  paid  for  it — a  few  hun- 
dred dollars.  He  persuaded  Saint-Gau- 
dens to  come  up  to  see  it,  offering  as  a 
special  inducement  the  fact  that  "there 
were  plenty  of  Lincoln-shaped  men  up 
there  ! "     His  first  impression  of  the  place, 
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licfore  it  a  little  grove  of  birch-trees  lias  grown  up,  sheltering  a  Piping  Pan. — Page  428. 


The  interior  of  this  "small  studio  "  .  .   .   has  more  charm  and  finish  than  most  sculptors  permit  themselves 

in  their  rough  working  quarters. — Page  428. 


however,  was  most  unfavorable,  as  he  saw 
it  on  a  rainy  April  day,  rising  desolate  and 
forlorn  on  a  barren  hillside,  appearing  "so 
forbidding  and  relentless  that  one  might 
have  imagined  a  skeleton  half  hanging 
out  of  the  window  shrieking  and  dangling 
in  the  gale,"  to  quote  his  own  description 
of  it.  But  his  wife  visualized  its  possi- 
bilities, so  he  decided  to  rent  it  for  a  time 
and  start  his  sketches  for  the  standing 
Lincoln  in  the  hundred-year-old  barn  that 
stood  in  an  adjoining  field. 

But  its  Puritanic  severity  palled  upon 


his  exuberant  nature,  so  that  he  entreated 
his  old  friend,  George  Fletcher  Babb,  to 
come  up  and  design  a  terrace  that  would 
soften  its  outlines  and  tie  it  to  the  ground. 
Thus  came  into  being  the  long  veranda 
whose  classic  balustrade  and  fluted  Ionic 
columns  prompted  some  Cornish  wag  to 
liken  the  house  to  "an  austere  and  re- 
calcitrant New  England  old  maid  strug- 
gling in  the  arms  of  a  Greek  faun  !" 

Mrs.  Saint-Gaudens  still  occupies  this 
house,  the  interior  of  which  has  been  al- 
lowed to  change  but  little  since  her  hus- 
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band's  death.    The  prints  and  tapestries  entirely  to  his  bas-reliefs — the  Vanderbilt 

he  loved  still  hang  upon  the  walls;  the  children,  Richard  Watson  Gilder  with  his 

furniture  occupies  its  accustomed  place,  wife  and  child,  Mrs.  Harry  Payne  Whit- 

But  undoubtedly  the  two  studios  that  ney  as  a  girl  in  a  bonnet,  the  elegant  sil- 

stand  in  the  fields  near  by  will  be  the  chief  houette  of  Miss  Sarah  Lee,  the  charming 

attractions  to  the  visitor.  children  of  Prescott  Hall  Butler  in  tartan 

At  the  end  of  the  veranda  to  which  I  and  plaid — all  very  well  placed  as  to  light- 
have  referred  a  few  steps  descend  to  a  ing  and  evidencing  to  a  remarkable  de- 
small  formal  garden,  set  out  with  flower-  gree  Saint-Gaudens's  supreme  gift  for  del- 
beds  and  a  Mercury,  gilded  and  toned  icate  and  exquisite  modelling, 
by  Saint-Gaudens  himself.  To  the  left  From  this  room  a  door  opens  on  a  plat- 
the  "small  studio"  has  been  constructed  form  placed  a  few  steps  above  a  long  field 
on  the  site  and  in  the  proportions  of  the  that  stretches  off  on  either  hand,  confined 
old  hay-barn  that  used  to  stand  here,  opposite  you  by  a  leafy  wall  of  pines  and 
Before  it  a  little  grove  of  birch-trees  has  birches.  Off  to  the  right  the  "  great 
grown  up,  sheltering  a  Piping  Pan  and  studio"  stands  partially  screened  by  a 
an  exedra  seat  for  which  Saint-Gaudens  curtain  of  quivering  poplars.  The  first 
designed  the  two  ends,  and  the  whole  ar-  studio  built  upon  this  site  was  burned  in 
rangement  might  well  serve  as  the  back-  October,  1904,  while  Saint-Gaudens  hap- 
ground  for  some  classic  fantasy  of  Boek-  pened  to  be  in  New  York.  In  this  disas- 
lin — some  bosco  sacro  or  grove  of  the  trous  fire  he  lost,  besides  the  Parnell,  the 
Muses.  nearly   finished   seated   Lincoln,   and   a 

The  interior  of   this   "  small  studio,"  number  of  bas-reliefs,  many  of  his  most 

with  its  picturesque  angles,  its  lofty  ceil-  treasured  papers,  such  as  his  drawings  of 

ing  and  gray  plastered  walls,  has  more  his  mother,  his  letters  from  Robert  Louis 

charm  and  finish  than  most  sculptors  per-  Stevenson,  together  with  his  portrait  by 

mit  themselves  in  their  rough  working  Kenyon  Cox  and  sketches  of  him  by  Sar- 

quarters.     At  one  end  of  it  is  a  fireplace  gent  and  Bastien-Lepage. 

surrounded  by  mementos  of  the  artist's  The  present  studio  was  built  soon  after 

friends;  at  the  other,  shelves  filled  with  this  fire.     It  now  remains  a  lasting  me- 

his  art  books  are  grouped  about  a  fine  old  morial  to  his  genius,  for  in  its  vast  and 

armoire,  with  his  desk,  built  by  the  coun-  lofty  hall  and  in  the  smaller  studios  that 

try  carpenter,  tucked  away  in  one  corner,  open  from  it,  like  chapels  from  a  great 

just  as  he  left  it.     The  calendar  is  torn  off  basilica,  stand  the  marvellous  creations 

at  September  21,  1906 — perhaps  the  last  due  to  his  fertile  imagination.     Nowhere 

time  that  he  sat  at  it,  as  Mrs.  Saint-Gau-  else,  I  think,  can  the  grandeur  and  scope 

dens  told  me.     His  letter-paper  and  note-  of  his  great  talent  be  realized  so  well  as  it 

books  are  in  the  pigeon-holes,  and  hang-  can  in  this  workshop  of  his,  for  there  is 

ing  from  a  string  is  the  ivory  knife  that  scarcely  an  important  work  that  is  not 

he  used  for  cleaning  the  plastiline  from  represented, 

his  finger-nails.  Here  you  may  study  the  suave  charm 

A  circle  on  the  floor,  still  plainly  visi-  of  the  Amor  Caritas,  now  in  the  Luxem- 
ble,  marks  the  position  of  the  revolving  bourg  in  Paris,  the  little-known  caryatids 
model-stand  upon  which  his  sitters  and  from  the  Vanderbilt  house,  and  details 
models  took  their  places — sitters  whose  from  the  larger  monuments,  while  con- 
busts  look  down  upon  you  from  shelves  fronting  you  as  you  enter  rises  a  full-size 
and  pedestals:  John  Hay,  Senator  Evarts,  cast  of  his  noble  Lincoln,  strikingly  placed 
Admiral  Farragut,  Colonel  Shaw,  and  the  against  brownish  curtains.  As  you  ap- 
incomparable  head  of  General  Sherman,  proach  this. monumental  figure  to  peer  up 
modelled  entirely  from  life  and  instinct  into  the  face  that,  exalted,  full  of  gravity 
with  the  fire,  the  energy  and  force,  of  and  quiet  dignity,  looks  benignly  down 
the  great  Civil  War  general.  Occupying  upon  you,  you  find  yourself  between  two 
a  large  wall  space  opposite  the  broad  sky-  doors,  through  one  of  which  you  perceive 
light  is  the  famous  Stevenson  tablet  just  the  Farragut,  his  coat  blown  back  by  the 
as  it  exists  in  St.  Giles,  Edinburgh.  breeze  and  the  sea  air  whipping  his  eyes; 

Adjoining  this  studio  is  a  room  devoted  and  through  the  other,  the  Puritan,  Dea- 
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con  Chapin,  striding  grimly  along  with 
his  Bible  tucked  under  his  arm. 

What  vital  figures  !    What  robust  mod- 
elling !     How  free  from  affectation  ! 
With  the  Farragut  in  the  east  studio 
placed  the  Whistler  tablet  erected  at 


is 


West  Point,  while  grouped  along  the  top 
of  a  corner  cupboard  are  some  of  the  in- 
teresting studies  of  negro  heads  for  the 
Shaw   Memorial.     In    the   west   studio, 


Hereafter."  "Is  it  not  happiness?"  she 
asked  again.  "No,"  was  the  reply;  "it  is 
beyond  pain  and  beyond  joy." 

When  you  leave  these  smaller  studios 
to  emerge  again  into  the  vast  central  hall 
you  are  confronted  by  the  Victory  from 
the  Sherman  monument,  placed  high  on 
a  revolving  stand  against  the  great  gray 
walls  above  the  entrance-door.  And  you 
do  not  wonder  that  even  Saint-Gaudens 


At  one  end  of  it  is  a  fireplace  surrounded  by  mementos  of  the  artist's  friends. — Page  428. 


with  the  Puritan,  are  casts  of  the  Diana 
of  the  Madison  Square  Tower  and  a  half- 
life  model  of  the  complete  Sherman  mon- 
ument, while  in  a  room  adjoining  sits  the 
superb  figure  from  the  Adams  Memorial 
— a  figure  whose  meaning  has  so  often 
been  discussed.  Mrs.  Barrett  Wendell 
tells  us,  however,  that  one  day,  while  in 
the  Rock  Creek  Cemetery  in  Washington, 
where  the  Memorial  is  placed,  she  saw 
Saint-Gaudens  enter  with  John  Hay. 
She  asked  the  sculptor  what  he  called  his 
figure.  He  hesitated  a  moment  and  then 
replied:  "I  call  it  the  Mystery  of  the 


himself,  critical  and  conscientious  as  he 
was  in  regard  to  his  own  work,  was  elated 
at  the  success  of  this  remarkable  figure. 
"It's  the  grandest  Victory  anybody  ever 
made,"  he  wrote  to  his  niece  and  followed 
this  by  the  boyish  exclamation:  "Hoo- 
rah!" 

The  Sherman  gave  him  his  great  Paris 
success  in  1899.  "It  was  stuck  bang  up 
in  the  centre  of  the  garden  at  the  last 
Salon,"  he  wrote  to  Will  Low,  and  added: 
'l  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  had  a 
swelled  head."  Yet,  not  content  with 
this  triumph,  he  had  the  whole  monument 
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set  up  again  in  the  field  here  at  "Aspet" 
and  worked  it  over  and  over,  detail  by  de- 
tail, sitting  at  its  foot  during  the  Cornish 
winter  days,  "  wrapped  up  like  an  Esqui- 
mo,"  to  use  his  own  expression,  while  he 
directed  the  changes  and  modifications  of 
the  Victory's  wings,  the  swirl  of  the  cloak, 
the  strained  tendons  of  the  horse's  legs, 
weighing  the  carrying  power  of  every  de- 
tail, and  even  after  all  this  was  done 


cipally  by  old  hemlocks,  with  a  rocky 
stream  at  its  bottom.  At  the  end  of  this 
field-path,  where  a  natural  terrace  stands 
upon  the  very  brink  of  this  deep  vale,  a 
temple  or  memorial  to  Saint-Gaudens  has 
been  erected  by  his  friends. 

This  beautiful  tribute  to  his  memory  is 
the  direct  outcome  of  an  event  that  he 
describes  as  the  most  delightful  episode 
of  his  twenty  years  in  Cornish — a  masque 


You  are  confronted  by  the  Victory  from  the  Sherman  monument,  placed  high  on  a  revolving  stand  against 

the  great  gray  walls. — Page  429. 


again  having  the  bronze  monument  itself 
erected  near  the  house  that  he  might 
judge  its  final  effect  and  direct  the  tone 
and  patina  of  the  base.  And  those  who 
saw  it  say  that  it  was  strikingly  impres- 
sive against  the  background  of  the  som- 
bre foliage. 

A  narrow  field-path  leads  from  the 
"small  studio"  off  to  the  left  to  the 
"Temple."  As  you  walk  along  this  path 
you  realize  that,  behind  the  screen  of 
pines  and  birches  to  which  I  have  allud- 
ed, lies  a  deep  chasm — a  densely  wooded 
glen,  dark  and  mysterious,  shaded  prin- 


given  at  this  very  spot  in  his  honor  by  his 
neighbors  toward  evening  on  a  June  day 
in  1905.  I  have  before  me  a  programme 
of  this  "mumming  show"  presented  to 
me  by  its  author,  Louis  Evan  Shipman, 
and  in  the  cast  appear  such  well-known 
names  in  the  world  of  art  and  letters  as 
Herbert  Adams,  Kenyon  Cox,  Charles 
Piatt,  Percy  MacKaye,  Stephen  and  Max- 
field  Parrish,  Norman  Hapgood,  H.  O. 
Walker,  and  many  others. 

The  setting  was  arranged  as  I  have 
drawn  it.  Many  hands  and  minds 
worked  long  and  lovingly  over  this  pag- 
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eant  of  gods  and  goddesses  that  was  in- 
tended solely  to  please  their  esteemed 
sculptor  neighbor,  and  at  its  termination 
a  golden  bowl  of  classic  design  was  pre- 
sented to  the  hero  of  the  occasion — a 
bowl  that  graced  the  centre  of  the  table 
when  last  we  lunched  with  Mrs.  Saint- 
Gaudens  but  a  few  short  weeks  ago. 

The  central  motive  of  the  setting  for  this 
masque,  the  classic  "Temple,"  redesigned 
and  executed  with  the  greatest  care,  was 
erected  soon  after  his  death  on  the  little  ter- 
race overlooking  the  glen  he  loved  so  well. 

The  white  altar,  with  its  rams'  heads 
and  its  simple  inscription — In  Memoriam 
Augustus  Saint-Gaudens — sheltered  by 
its  graceful  tempietto  of  finely  veined  mar- 
ble, placed  a§  it  is  in  this  romantic  spot, 
is  of  striking  effect  against  the  sullen 
greens  of  the  hemlock  branches. 


And,  as  you  sit  on  the  dark-green  bench 
beside  it,  there  comes  over  you  a  sense  of 
utter  quiet  as  you  allow  your  gaze  to 
wander  over  the  fair  landscape  round 
about.  The  wooded  Cornish  hills  un- 
manned by  any  habitation,  the  stillness 
broken  only  by  the  tinkling  of  sheep-bells 
or  the  hoot  of, an  owl,  the  fine  and  familiar 
Italianesque  silhouette  of  Mount  Ascut- 
ney  brooding  against  the  glowing  western 
sky,  create  an  atmosphere  peculiarly  con- 
ducive to  meditation,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Mrs.  Saint-Gaudens's  present  laud- 
able intention  may  be  fulfilled,  and  that 
"Aspet"  can  be  permanently  endowed  as 
a  summer  home  where  a  few  young  sculp- 
tors may  live  in  communion  with  the 
beauty  of  nature  and  under  the  inspira- 
tion and  the  stimulus  of  the  work  of  the 
great  master  who  went  before  them. 


A    NIGHT   TRAIL 

By  Badger  Clark 

My  tired  horse  nickers  for  his  own  home  bars; 

A  hoof  clicks  out  a  spark. 
The  dim  creek  flickers  to  the  lonesome  stars; 

The  trail  twists  down  the  dark. 
The  ridge  pines  whimper  to  the  pines  below. 
The  wind  is  blowing  and  I  want  you  so ! 

The  birch  has  yellowed  since  I  saw  you  last, 

The  Fall  haze  blued  the  creeks, 
The  big  pine  bellowed  as  the  snow  swished  past, 

But  still,  above  the  peaks 
The  same  stars  twinkle  that  we  used  to  know. 
The  wind  is  blowing  and  I  want  you  so ! 

The  stars  up  yonder  wait  the  end  of  time 

But  earth  fires  soon  go  black. 
I  trip  and  wander  on  the  trail  I  climb — 

A  fool  who  will  look  back 
To  glimpse  a  fire  dead  a  year  ago. 
The  wind  is  blowing  and  I  want  you  so ! 

Who  says  the  lover  kills  the  man  in  me? 

Beneath  the  day's  hot  blue 
This  thing  hunts  cover  and  my  heart  fights  free, 

And  laughs  an  hour  or  two. 
But  now  it  wavers  like  a  wounded  doe. 
The  wind  is  blowing  and  1  want  you  so ! 


NIGHTS    IN    NO-MAN'S    LAND 


BY   CAPTAIN    R.    HUGH    KNYVETT 

Author  of  "Over  There  with  the  Australians" 


^ftMfefasfljHE  first  night  "out  there"  ! 
The  memory  of  it  still 
quickens  the  pulse  and 
makes  the  cheek  grow  pale. 
How  my  teeth  chattered, 
my  heart  beat  almost  to 
suffocation — every  splash  of  a  rat  was  an 
enemy  scout  and  every  blade  of  grass 
magnified  itself  as  a  post  of  their  barbed 
wire  !  I  had  gone  but  a  few  yards  when  I 
expected  the  next  instant  to  bump  into 
the  enemy  trenches. 

There  are  strange  sounds  in  No-Man's 
Land;  not  human  sounds,  for  such  carry 
far — the  beat  of  hammer  on  a  post,  the 
sharp  twang  of  unrolling  barbed  wire  as 
it  catches  and  then  springs  away — voices 
even  come  as  through  a  megaphone  in 
the  eerie  silence — but  these  are  long- 
drawn  sighs  that  penetrate  the  inner  con- 
sciousness and  hushed  murmurs  that  fall 
on  the  ear  of  the  soul.  I  have  felt  a  touch 
on  the  shoulder  as  though  one  would 
speak  to  me  when  there  has  been  no  one 
by.  It  is  the  grave  of  ten  thousand  un- 
buried  dead,  but  the  grinning  skulls  and 
quivering  jelly  or  the  few  rags  that  flutter 
in  the  wind  are  not  the  comrades  that  we 
knew.  I  think  their  spirits  hover  near, 
for  they  cannot  go  to  their  abiding-place 
till  victory  has  been  won.  They  are  ever 
seeking  to  pierce  the  veil  of  sense  so  that 
they  may  add  their  strength  to  our  arms, 
and  these  make  for  us  of  No-Man's  Land 
"no  strange  place,"  and  give  to  our  sen- 
tries encouragement  until  the  land  of  No 
Man  vanishes  and  our  possession  reaches 
to  the  barrier  of  the  enemy  barbed  wire. 
My  nights  in  No-Man's  Land,  if  added 
together,  would  total  many  months,  and  I 
got  to  feel  that  it  was  one  of  the  safest 
places  on  the  whole  front. 

There  was  one  night  when  I  got  a  huge 
fright.  I  was  crawling  alongside  a  ridge 
— it  had  been  an  old  irrigation  farm  and 
this  was  a  low  levee  running  across.  I 
heard  on  the  other  side  a  splash  which  I 
thought  was  made  by  one  of  the  innumer- 
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able  rats,  but  I  put  up  my  head  and 
looked  over — so  did  Fritz,  not  a  yard 
away !  We  both  stared  blankly  in  each 
other's  face  for  a  long  second  and  then 
both  of  us  turned  and  bolted.  This  was 
excusable  for  a  German,  but  I  have  no 
defense.  When  I  went  back  to  look  for 
him,  after  a  court-martial  by  my  own  con- 
science, he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

There  was  another  night  when  Fritz 
got  the  better  of  me.  In  my  explorations 
I  came  across  a  path  through  their  barbed 
wire  which  was  evidently  the  place  where 
their  patrols  came  out.  I  thought  I 
would  provide  a  surprise-party  for  him, 
so  I  planted  some  percussion-bombs  and 
put  a  small  Union  Jack  in  the  centre.  In 
the  morning  the  Union  Jack  was  gone  and 
a  German  flag  in  its  place.  Everybody 
from  the  brigadier  down  rubbed  it  in 
that  Fritz  was  too  smart  for  me. 

But  after  this  the  tide  turned  and  came 
in  in  a  flood  of  ill  luck  for  Fritz.  It  was  a 
pitch-dark  night  and  the  occasional  star- 
shells  only  served  to  make  the  black  more 
intense  when  they  faded.  As  we  crawled 
out  one  behind  the  other  we  had  to  keep 
our  hands  on  the  foot  ahead  of  us  so  as 
not  to  get  separated.  We  made  several 
ineffectual  attempts  to  find  the  opening 
in  our  barbed  wire  and  then  cut  a  new  one. 
Was  this  like  the  darkness  after  Calvary  ? 
The  red  signal-rockets  ascending  from  the 
enemy's  trenches  gave  no  light,  but  only 
burned  for  a  second  or  two  as  a  ruddy 
star.  And  the  green  lights  turned  the 
vaporous  fog  a  sickly  yellowish  green  as 
though  it  were  some  new  poison-gas  of  the 
devils  over  there.  I  led  the  way  straight 
across.  It  was  too  dark  to  pick  a  path, 
and  we  committed  no  sacrilege  as  we  trod 
on  the  bodies  of  forgotten  comrades.  It 
was  impossible  to  repress  a  shudder  as 
the  hand  met  the  clammy,  rotting  flesh 
and  the  spilt  light  from  a  rocket  exposed 
the  marble  eyeballs  and  whitened  flesh 
of  the  cheek,  with  the  bared  teeth  gleam- 
ing yet  more  white.    Our  mission  was  to 
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wait  for  a  German  patrol  at  the  gap  in  for  you  may  be  lying  on  a  fifteen-inch 
their  wire  I  had  previously  discovered,  shell  just  covered  with  a  few  inches  of 
We  were  seeking  identification  of  the  earth,  and  the  stars  refuse  to  look  down 
regiments  opposing  us  and  we  desired  to  on  its  pain,  and  the  sky  is  always  thickly 
take  at  least  one  of  them  alive.  We  veiled.  Turn  round  three  times  and  you 
waited  drawn-out  minutes  while  the  dark  don't  know  which  trench  to  return  to.  It 
smothered  us  and  our  thoughts  haunted  is  an  awkward  predicament  and  many  a 
us.  Minute  piled  on  minute  while  we  time  I  went  blindly  forward  just  praying 
suffered  the  torture  of  the  heretic  who  that  it  was  in  the  right  direction.  The 
was  fastened  so  that  the  falling  drops  of  German's  horn-rimmed  glasses  but  be- 
ice-water  would  follow  each  on  the  self-  wilder  him  the  more  and  we  have  had 
same  spot.  Home  and  "love  of  life"  several  of  them  walk  into  our  arms  with- 
sought  to  drag  us  back  to  the  shelter  of  out  intention,  though  they  soon  found 
our  trenches,  but  duty,  like  an  iron  stake,  that  thereby  they  had  bettered  them- 
pinned  us  there.  But  the  stake  was  fast  selves.  There  was  one  young  Bavarian 
loosening  in  the  soil  of  our  resolution,  officer  who  made  this  miscalculation.  I 
when  we  heard  the  guttural  gruntings  saw  him  moving  near  our  wire  in  the 
that  announced  the  approach  of  our  early  dawn.  I  called  to  some  men  to 
quarry.  We  let  them  pass  us  and  get  draw  a  bead  on  him  but  he  came  toward 
well  away  from  their  trenches,  then  si-  us  and  at  the  last  with  a  run  jumped 
lently,  like  hunters  stalking  wild  beasts,  down  into  our  trench.  "  Good  morning ! " 
we  followed  them.  When  we  were  close  I  said  to  him,  looking  down  my  auto- 
enough  to  be  almost  overpowered  by  the  matic,  and  you  never  saw  such  a  crest- 
smell  of  sauerkraut  and  sausage  mingling  fallen  countenance  in  your  life.  It  must 
with  stale  sweat,  my  voice  rapped  out,  have  been  some  shock — expecting  to  join 
though  muffled  by  the  thick  air:  "Hands  his  own  people  and  suddenly  finding  him- 
up !"  There  was  no  hesitation  in  obey-  self  in  the  camp  of  his  enemies.  I  found 
ing,  although  there  were  eight  of  them  out  afterward  that  he  was  a  young  cadet 
and  only  six  of  us.  We  pointed  out  the  qualifying  for  his  commission  and  this 
direction  for  them  to  go  and  reminded  was  his  first  night  in  the  trenches.  He 
them  with  our  boots  that  there  was  no  evidently  was  seeking  an  iron  cross  very 
time  to  waste.  We  had  only  crossed  a  early  in  his  career.  I  spat  question  after 
couple  of  shell-holes,  however,  when  we  question  at  him,  such  as:  "What's  your 
came  to  a  full  stop.  Presently  I  under-  regiment?"  "How  long  have  you  been  in 
stood  that  they  discovered  we  were  Aus-  the  trenches?"  etc.,  but  in  English  he 
tralians  and  were  terrified.  Probably  replied;  "I  won't  tell  you  anything.  You 
they  had  been  fed  up  with  tales  about  can't  make  me!"  "All  right,  old  chap, 
our  savagery  and  that  we  tortured  our  don't  get  excited !  Come  along  with  me." 
prisoners.  Anyway,  they  would  not  I  took  him  to  the  dugout  which  I  shared 
budge,  and  we  could  not  carry  eight  hulk-  with  the  medical  officer  in  the  support 
ing  Germans  and  had  no  means  of  tying  trenches,  and  sent  Pat,  my  batman,  to 
them  together.  Presently  the  disturbance  get  together  the  best  meal  he  could.  Pat 
attracted  notice  from  both  trenches  and  was  a  genius  as  a  providore.  None  of 
there  was  only  one  thing  to  do.  My  ser-  the  other  officers  liked  him,  for  they  sus- 
geant  called  out:  "Look  out,  sir  !  We'll  be  pected  he  was  the  medium  for  the  loss  of 
seen  in  a  minute.  What  will  we  do?"  The  some  of  their  luxuries,  and  I  always  had 
contest  was  short  and  sharp,  they  outnum-  a  blind  eye.  On  this  occasion  Pat  got 
bered  us  but  we  went  to  it  with  a  will.  It  together  a  real  slap-up  feed — some  tinned 
was  sheer  butchery,  but  I  had  rather  send  sausages,  mashed  potatoes,  strawberry  - 
a  thousand  of  the  swine  down  to  the  Fa-  jam,  preserved  pears  and  cream,  not  for- 
therland  than  lose  one  of  my  boys.  And  getting  a  bottle  of  champagne.  I  sent 
perhaps  it  were  charity  to  some  wife  and  for  the  doctor  and  we  fell  to  with  gusto 
daughter  who  would  now  be  free  from  the  and  never  offered  his  nibs  a  bite,  though 
brutality  of  their  Teutonic  lord  and  master,  the  eyes  were  popping  out  of  his  head 
There  is  nothing  so  easy  as  to  be  lost  and  his  mouth  watering  with  hunger, 
in  No-Man's  Land.  A  compass  is  useless  Toward  the  end  of  the  meal  I  said  to  him: 
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"I  can't  compel  you  to  tell  me  anything,  fired  a  shot  at  me  which,  of  course,  went 

but  I  am  not  compelled  to  feed  you.  wide,  being  aimed  in  the  dark.    He  then 

But  you  know  how  to  earn  something  to  sent  up  a  flare,  but  the  firing  of  this 

eat."    He  began  to  tell  me  something  I  dazzles  a  man  for  several  seconds  and 

knew  was  all  rubbish  and  I  swung  at  him  then  so  many  shadows  are  thrown  that  I 

with:  "You  swine!    If  you  tell  me  those  was  no  more  distinct  than  previously, 

lies  111  strip  your  badges  off  you  and  He  went  away,  returning  a  minute  or 

send  you  in  as  a  private."     I  was  sur-  two  later  to  have  another  look.    By  this 

prised  at  the  effect  this  threat  had  on  time  I  was  quite  stiff,  but  he  was  quite 

him,  though  I  knew  that  was  the  one  satisfied  that  no  live  man  could  be  there, 

thing  that  never  failed  in  bringing  a  Ger-  Had  I  jumped  into  a  shell-hole,  as  fear 

man  officer  to  book.     He  trembled  and  prompted    me    to    do,    he   would   have 

paled  and  gave  me  a  lot  of  information  roused  the  whole  line  and  a  bomb  would 

that  I  afterward  proved  to  be  correct.  likely  have  got  me.    However,  I  thought 

Here's  a  good  story  of  Pat,  my  old  this  would  be  a  good  opportunity  to  take 
batman,  who  had  been  a  shearer's  cook  a  look  into  the  trench,  for  I  reasoned 
in  Australia  and  looked  after  me  like  a  that  this  sentry  must  be  alone  or  some 
father.  He  was  really  too  old  for  the  one  else  would  have  put  up  the  flare 
trenches,  but  this  job  just  suited  him.  while  he  fired  the  shot.  Probably  the 
I  was  very  surprised  one  day  to  see  him  rest  of  his  regiment  were  on  a  working 
with  a  German  prisoner.  He  was  never  fatigue  not  far  away.  It  was  a  breast- 
in  a  charge  and  had  no  business  having  work  trench  and  I  climbed  up  the  sand- 
this  man.  Probably  he  had  borrowed  bags  but  tripped  over  a  wire  at  the  top 
him  from  some  other  chap.  I  said  to  and  came  down  with  a  clatter.  A  red 
him:  "Pat,  what  on  earth  are  you  doing  flare  went  up  and  I  heard  the  feet  of 
with  Fritz?"  "To  tell  yer  the  truth,  many  soldiers  running  along  the  duck 
sorr-r,  Oi  haven't  yet  made  up  my  boards.  I  had  time  only  to  roll  into  the 
moind  !"  "Let  us  have  no  humbug,  take  ditch  at  the  foot  of  the  back  of  the  para- 
him  back  to  the  cage!"  "Very  well,  pet,  where  I  was  quite  safe  from observa- 
sorr-r!"  About  ten  minutes  later  I  saw  tion,  when  they  manned  their  trench  to 
Pat  without  his  prisoner.  "Here,  Pat,  repel  the  "raid."  After  several  minutes, 
what  on  earth  did  you  do  with  Fritz?"  when  about  a  hundred  rifles,  several  ma- 
"  Well,  sorr-r,  he  kept  beggin'  and  beggin'  chine-guns,  and  a  trench-mortar  were 
to  be  let  go,  so  Oi  just  put  a  Mills  in  his  pouring  their  fire  into  No-Man's  Land,  I 
pocket  with  the  pin  out,  and  tould  him  began  to  recover  my  nerve  and  saw  that 
to  run  for  his  loife ! "  He  would  not  get  it  would  be  a  good  opportunity  to  mark 
fifty  yards  before  it  went  off  J  the  position  of  one  of  these  machine-guns 

The  trained  scout  moves  very  cau-  which  was  firing  just  above  my  head.  In 
tiously  in  No-Man's  Land,  with  all  his  fact,  I  could,  with  ease,  have  had  my  hand 
senses  at  high  tension.  After  moving  drilled  just  by  holding  it  up.  I  tore  a 
from  one  shell-hole  to  the  next  he  lies  and  page  out  of  my  note-book  and  placed  it 
listens  for  a  full  minute.  If  there  are  any  in  a  crevice  between  the  sand-bags,  just 
human  beings  near,  they  will  likely  betray  under  the  gun.  Hours  afterward,  when 
themselves  by  loud  breathing,  a  muffled  all  was  quiet,  I  returned  to  our  own 
sneeze,  or  some  rattle  of  equipment.  If  trenches  and  fastened  another  piece  of 
satisfied  that  the  way  is  clear,  he  moves  white  paper  to  a  bush  half-way  across 
forward  into  another  hole.  Should  he  No-Man's  Land  that  I  noticed  was  in 
suddenly  come  into  sight  of  the  enemy,  he  line  with  a  dead  tree  close  to  our  "sally- 
is  taught  instantly  to  freeze,  and  the  port"  and  my  first  piece  of  paper.  In 
chances  are  he  will  not  be  noticed.  There  the  morning  the  artillery-observation  of- 
was  one  night  when  I  was  making  a  way  ficer  could  see  these  two  pieces  of  paper 
through  the  German  wire  and  had  my  quite  plainly  with  his  glasses  and  they 
hand  up  cutting  a  strand  when  a  sentry  levelled  that  trench  for  fifty  yards, 
poked  his  head  over  the  top  and  looked  No-Man's  Land  is  a  place  of  surprises, 
straight  at  me  not  three  yards  away.  I  where  death  plucks  his  victims  without 
froze  instantly  in  that  attitude,  but  he  warning.    There  have  been  some  strange 
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deaths  there,  where  bodies  lay  with  un-  the  dark  made  me  so  concerned  that  I  lay 
broken  skin,  with  mark  of  neither  bullet  pretty  nearly  all  day  on  top  of  the  para- 
nor  shell.  Times  when  a  spirit  laid  the  pet,  covered  in  sand-bags,  searching  every 
body  down  fair  and  unmarred  human  inch  of  No-Man's  Land  for  a  sign  of  the 
flesh,  but  other  times  when  the  flesh  was  cause  of  their  nocturnal  activity.  The 
rent  to  ribbons  and  the  bones  smashed  setting  sun  revealed  something  shining 
to  splinters  by  the  force  imprisoned  in  a  that  looked  like  the  barrel  of  a  Lewis  gun. 
shell.  Such  was  the  death  meted  out  by  I  determined  to  go  out  and  get  it  after 
justice  to  six  Germans  in  a  listening-post  dark.  When  I  went  out  I  found  I  could 
fifty  yards  in  advance  of  their  trench,  not  get  near  the  place  for  a  machine-gun 
This  party  was  in  the  way  for  our  raid,  was  playing  round  it  to  discourage  curi- 
We  could  not  enter  their  trench  by  sur-  osity,  which  it  very  effectively  did.  I 
prise  without  first  removing  it,  and  the  reported  next  morning  that  the  only 
job  fell  on  me.  I  prepared  a  mine  of  my  chance  of  seeing  what  it  was  was  to  go 
own.  I  took  two  Stokes  shells,  changed  out  in  the  daytime  and  it  was  suspicious 
the  time-fuse  for  instantaneous,  took  out  enough  to  justify  the  risk.  I  donned  a 
the  safety-pins  holding  the  lever  down  by  green  suit  and  with  a  snail's  progress 
means  of  an  iron  ring.  I  crept  out  with  crawled  through  the  long  grass  and  dis- 
these  shells  just  a  little  before  dark  so  as  covered  that  the  Germans  had  laid  a  five- 
to  arrive  at  the  position  before  the  Ger-  inch  pipe  from  their  trenches  to  within 
mans.  I  then  put  the  shells  one  on  either  fifty  yards  of  an  indentation  in  our  own. 
side  and  connected  them  with  a  fine  trip-  They  would  be  able  to  enfilade  us  with 
wire  tied  onto  each  ring.  I  hurried  from  gas  before  we  could  don  our  masks.  We 
the  spot  as  though  the  pestilence  were  looked  on  our  dangerous  wind  being  one 
after  me  and  got  back  safely,  to  the  sur-  that  blew  across  No-Man's  Land,  but 
prise  of  my  brother  officers,  who  very  con-  with  this  pipe  we  would  be  gassed  when 
solingly  said  they  all  expected  me  to  blow  the  wind  blew  down  the  line  from  the 
myself  up.  At  half  past  eight,  however,  Tommies  to  us.  The  engineer  officer 
there  was  music  in  our  ears  of  a  loud  wanted  to  blow  up  the  pipe,  but  I  thought 
explosion  in  the  direction  of  my  mine,  if  we  blocked  it  up  the  enemy  might  not 
Next  morning,  through  the  telescope,  discover  it  and  put  through  gas  which 
could  be  seen  what  remained  of  several  would  come  back  on  himself.  Some 
Hun  carcasses.  Pat,  my  batman,  who  concrete  dugouts  were  being  constructed 
was  always  a  Job's  comforter,  informed  at  this  time,  and  I  took  out  a  bucket  of 
me  that  the  Germans  would  lie  in  wait  concrete  and  dumped  it  over  the  end  of 
for  me,  to  revenge  this  outrage,  but  if  I  the  pipe  in  broad  daylight,  without  hav- 
had  taken  any  notice  of  him  I  should  ing  a  shot  fired  at  me  or  being  seen, 
never  have  been  able  to  do  my  job.  He  Afterward  I  found  crawling  in  the  day- 
would  come  to  me-  some  mornings  and  light  in  No-Man's  Land  to  be  less  dan- 
beg  me  not  to  go  out  in  No-Man's  Land  gerous  than  at  night.  On  a  quiet  front 
that  night,  as  he  had  dreamed  that  I  "was  there  is  very  little  rifle  or  machine-gun 
kilt";  when  I  generally  consigned  him  to  fire  by  day  for  fear  of  betraying  machine- 
a  place  where  the  English  cease  from  gun  and  sniper  positions.  Never  once 
troubling  and  the  Irish  are  at  rest.  in  two  or  three  daylight  excursions  into 
The  enemy  did  his  share  in  surprises.  No-Man's  Land  was  I  seen  by  the  enemy 
There  was  one  occasion  when  I  received  or  our  own  sentries, 
word  from  the  Tommies  on  our  right  Darkness  always  holds  fear  for  the 
that  a  large  German  patrol  had  been  out  human  heart,  and  it  is  the  unknown 
on  their  front  all  night.  As  they  did  not  danger  that  makes  the  bravest  quail  and 
attack  I  was  considerably  worried  as  to  not  so  many  are  cowards  in  the  daylight, 
what  they  were  up  to,  knowing  they  But  who  can  tell  which  holds  the  more 
would  not  be  there  for  the  benefit  of  peril  for  the  soldier  ?  He  faces  the  terror 
their  health.  I  was  responsible  that  our  that  cometh  by  night,  the  destruction 
portion  of  the  line  should  be  guarded  that  walketh  by  day,  and  the  pestilence 
from  surprise,  and  fear  of  some  unknown  that  wasteth  at  noonday.  But  night  is 
calamity  that  might  spring  upon  us  from  often  kindly — it  brings  the  balm  of  sleep 
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to  our  tired  bodies  and  covers  coarseness 
and  filth  with  a  softening  veil.  No-Man's 
Land  at  night  is  more  beautiful  than  by 
day,  for  we  need  not  know  of  the  horror 
we  do  not  see  and  it  shuts  us  off  from 
sight  of  our  enemies  and  lets  us  feel  that 
the  wall  is  thick  and  strong  that  stands 
between  our  homes  and  women  kin  and 
the  savagery  and  bestiality  of  the  mon- 
ster who  ravaged  the  homes  and  raped 
the  women  of  Belgium  and  France. 

"But  if  there's  horror,  there's  beauty,  wonder ; 
The  trench  lights  gleam  and  the  rockets  play. 
That  flood  of  magnificent  orange  yonder 
Is  a  battery  blazing  miles  away." 

(Service.) 

I  remember  when  I  was  wounded  and 
being  carried  out  of  the  trench  my  broth- 
er officers  saying  to  me:  "Oh,  Knyvett, 
you  lucky  dog  !"  And  I  was  lucky,  and 
knew  it,  though  I  had  twenty  wounds 
and  trench  feet.  Why,  when  I  arrived  at 
the  hospital  and  lay  in  a  real  bed,  with 
real  sheets  and  warm  blankets,  with  a  roof 
over  my  head  that  didn't  leak,  and  a  fire 
in  the  room,  with  the  nurse  now  and 
again  to  come  along  and  smile  on  me,  I 
tell  you  heaven  had  no  extra  attractions 
to  offer  me.  The  man  who  got  wounded 
in  those  days  was  a  lucky  dog  all  right — 
in  fact,  he  mostly  is  at  all  times,  and 
about  the  silliest  thing  the  war  office 
ever  did  was  to  issue  an  honor  stripe  for 
wounds.  The  man  deserving  of  the  great- 
est credit  is  not  the  man  who  gets 
wounded  but  the  man  who  stays  on  in 
the  trenches  week  after  week  and  month 
after  month,  enduring  the  nervous  strain 
and  unnatural  conditions,  living  like  a 
rat  in  a  hole  in  the  ground.  There  are 
none  who  have  been  there  for  any  length 
of  time  who  do  not  welcome  the  sharp 
pain  of  a  wound  as  a  relief. 

The  Germans  opposite  us,  in  their 
trenches  at  Bapaume,  were,  of  course,  in 
as  bad  a  plight  as  we  were.  When  I 
scouted  down  their  trenches  at  night  I 
found  equipment  and  stores  lying  on  top 
of  the  parapet.  Evidently  the  mud  in 
the  bottom  of  their  trenches  was  as  bad 
as  in  ours,  and  anything  dropped  had  to 
be  fished  for.  Perhaps  there  were  no  deep 
dugouts  just  there.  We  would  not  allow 
our  men  to  use  these  deep  dugouts,  as 
nothing    so    conduces    to    bad    morale. 


Once  men  get  deep  down  out  of  range  of 
the  shells  they  are  very,  very  reluctant 
to  leave  their  "  funk-holes."  A  man  has 
to  be  hardened  to  shell-fire  before  he  is  of 
any  value  as  a  fighter,  and  these  deep  dug- 
outs take  men  out  of  reach  of  most  of  the 
shells  and  when  they  come  in  the  open 
again  they  have  to  be  hardened  anew. 

It  is  not  generally  a  wise  plan  to  occupy 
the  old  German  trench,  as  he  has  the 
range  of  it  very  accurately,  and  anyway 
it  is  in  most  cases  so  badly  battered  about 
after  our  artillery  has  done  with  it  as 
not  to  be  at  all  superior  as  a  residence 
to  the  shell-holes  in  front  of  it,  and  it  is 
mostly  full  of  dead  Germans  which  are 
unearthed  by  the  shells  as  often  as  we 
bury  them.  God  knows  the  smell  of  a 
live  German  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to 
live  near,  but  as  for  dead  ones — !  Our 
method  was  to  construct  a  new  trench 
about  fifty  yards  in  advance  by  linking 
up  a  chain  of  shell-holes  and  we  felt  the 
labor  to  be  worth  while  when  we  saw  the 
shells  falling  behind  us,  and  it  was  not 
much  harder  than  if  we  had  had  to  clean 
out  the  old  German  trench. 

On  our  right  flank  there  was  a  gap  of  a 
hundred  yards  that  we  patrolled  two  or 
three  times  a  night,  and  in  our  net  we 
sometimes  caught  some  Germans  who 
were  lost.  On  one  occasion  a  German 
with  a  string  of  water-bottles  round  his 
neck  and  a  "grunt"  that  may  have  been 
a  password  stepped  down  into  our  trench. 
He  had  evidently  been  out  to  get  water 
for  himself  and  comrades  from  their  near- 
est supply  and  taken  the  wrong  turning ! 
He  made  an  attempt  at  a  grin  when 
he  found  where  he  was,  and  evidently 
thought  the  change  could  not  be  for  the 
worse.  He  was  so  thick  in  the  head, 
however — I  have  known  cows  with  more 
intelligence — that  I  wonder  any  other 
German  being  fool  enough  to  trust  him 
with  such  a  valuable  article  as  a  water- 
bottle. 

We  were  planning  to  take  a  portion  of 
the  trench  opposite,  to  straighten  our  line, 
and  I  had  scouted  down  a  hundred  yards 
of  it  from  behind  and  got  a  good  idea  of 
the  strength  with  which  it  was  held,  tak- 
ing bearings  of  its  position.  The  next 
night,  as  the  attack  was  to  take  place  at 
daybreak,  I  thought  I  had  better  go  over 
and  make  sure  that  I  had  made  no  mis- 
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takes.  I  crossed  over  the  first  trench  in  No-Man's  Land,  and  made  toward  it. 
without  any  difficulty.  There  did  not  When  I  sighted  this  I  was  overcome  with 
seem  to  be  any  one  on  guard.  I  then  relief  and  laid  my  face  in  the  mud  for  a 
went  toward  their  support  lines  where  while  to  recover.  I  had  now  crawled 
there  seemed  to  be  more  men,  mostly  about  six  hundred  yards,  dragging  my 
working  parties.  I  passed  these  and,  useless  leg.  And  my  elbows  were  skinned 
with  unpardonable  carelessness,  stood  through,  being  used  as  grapples  that  I 
up  to  have  a  look  round,  thinking  that  dug  in  the  ground  ahead,  in  that  way 
it  was  too  dark  for  me  to  be  seen.  But  I  dragging  myself  a  few  inches  at  a  time, 
got  a  shock  to  find  there  was  a  sentry  I  knew  our  trenches  were  still  about  two 
almost  beside  me,  though  he  was,  if  any-  hundred  yards  away,  and  the  sweat  of 
thing,  more  scared  than  myself.  He  fear  broke  out  on  me  as  I  remembered 
pulled  the  trigger  without  taking  aim  and  the  two  machine-guns  in  front  of  me  that 
naturally  missed  me,  but  if  he  had  been  would  fire  on  anything  seen  moving  out 
wide-awake  he  could  with  ease  have  there,  and  no  one  expected  me  to  return 
punctured  me  with  his  bayonet.  I  did  that  way.  So  I  crawled  higher  up  the 
not  stop  to  pass  the  time  of  day  with  him,  line,  where  it  was  safer  to  enter,  and  a 
for  the  place  seemed  suddenly  alive  with  few  yards  from  our  trenches  gave  our 
Huns,  as  he  called  " Heinz,  Heinz!" —  scouting-call.  Several  of  my  boys  came 
probably  the  name  of  his  corporal  But  running  out  and  tenderly  picked  me  up. 
I  dived  into  a  shell-hole  and  flattened  I  was  all  in  and  could  not  move  a  muscle, 
myself  as  much  as  possible.  As  I  was  My  own  boys  would  not  allow  the 
lost  to  sight  and  to  memory  too  dear  to  stretcher-bearers  to  touch  me,  but  six  of 
be  allowed  to  escape,  they  began  to  cover  them  put  me  on  a  stretcher  and  carried 
the  ground  with  bombs.  These  air  went  me  over  the  top  just  as  day  was  breaking, 
well  beyond  me,  and  had  it  not  been  for  They  would  not  go  down  into  the  com- 
"  Butter-fingers"  I  might  have  escaped,  munication  trench  or  shell-holes,  because 
But  a  bomb  slipped  from  his  hand,  roll-  they  thought  it  would  be  too  rough  on 
ing  into  the  hole  in  front  of  him.  He  me,  and  so  carried  me  over  the  exposed 
jumped  back  into  the  safety  of  the  trench  ground,  and  when  they  got  me  to  the 
and  did  not  know  that  the  bomb  had  dressing-station  they  said:  "You  will 
fallen  on  me  as  it  exploded.  But  7  knew  come  back  to  us,  sir,  won't  you?"  I 
it — my  left  leg  was  broken  in  three  places,  said:  "  Yes,  boys,  you  bet  I  will !"  And 
twelve  wounds  in  my  right,  and  others  on  you  may  bet  that  I  shall  as  soon  as  ever 
my  back,  twenty  that  afterward  had  to  I  am  passed  as  fit  again, 
be  dressed,  not  counting  some  other  The  pain  of  my  wounds  was  soon  alto- 
scratches.  Then  they  came  out  to  look  gether  forgotten,  for  each  medical  officer 
for  my  friend,  almost  stepping  on  me,  but  that  examined  me  finished  up  with  a 
after  half  an  hour's  fruitless  search  they  liquid  melody  of  the  phrase,  "Blighty 
gave  up.  About  two  hours  later  I  started  for  you  !"  My  leave  was  long  past  due, 
home  on  my  long,  painful  crawl.  It  took  and  the  very  next  day  I  was  to  report  for 
me  about  twenty  minutes  to  pass  the  transfer  to  the  Australian  wing  of  the 
sentry  near  where  I  was  lying,  but  after  Royal  Flying  Corps,  which  would  have 
that  there  was  no  danger  of  discovery,  meant  several  weeks'  training  in  England, 
the  front  line  still  appearing  almost  un-  but  "The  best  laid  schemes  o'  mice  and 
occupied;  but  I  was  getting  dizzy  and  men  gang  aft  a-gley!" — and  there's  a 
not  sure  of  my  direction.  I  knew,  how-  Science  shapes  our  ends,  rough-hack  them 
ever,  where  there  was  a  derelict  aeroplane  though  Huns  may  ! 
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WOULD  speak  first  of  a 
contrast — and  yet  I  have 
come  to  recognize  how  im- 
possible it  is  to  convey  to 
the  dweller  in  America  the 
difference  in  atmosphere 
between  England  and  France  on  the  one 
hand  and  our  country  on  the  other. 
And  when  I  use  the  word  "  atmosphere  " 
I  mean  the  mental  state  of  the  peoples  as 
well  as  the  weather  and  the  aspect  of  the 
skies.  I  have  referred  in  another  article 
to  the  anxious,  feverish  prosperity  one  be- 
holds in  London  and  Paris,  to  that  ap- 
parent indifference  to  the  existence  of  a 
war  of  which  one  is  ever  aware,  despite 
the  presence  on  the  streets  of  crowds  of 
soldiers.  Yet,  along  with  this,  one  is  ever 
conscious  of  pressure.  The  air  is  heavy; 
there  is  a  corresponding  lack  of  the 
buoyancy  of  mind  which  is  the  normal 
American  condition.  Perhaps,  if  German 
troops  occupied  New  England  and  New 
York,  our  own  mental  barometer  might 
be  lower.  It  is  difficult  to  say.  At  any 
rate,  after  an  ocean  voyage  of  nine  days 
one's  spirits  rise  perceptibly  as  the  ship 
nears  Nantucket;  and  the  icy-bright  sun- 
light of  New  York  harbor,  the  sight  of  the 
buildings  aspiring  to  blue  skies  restore 
the  throbbing  optimism  which  with  us  is 
normal ;  and  it  was  with  an  effort,  when  I 
talked  to  the  reporters  on  landing,  that 
I  was  able  to  achieve  and  express  the  pes- 
simism and  darkness  out  of  which  I  had 
come.  Pessimism  is  perhaps  too  strong  a 
word,  and  takes  no  account  of  the  con- 
tinued unimpaired  morale  and  determi- 
nation— now  that  we  have  come  into  the 
war — of  the  greater  part  of  the  British 
and  French  peoples.  They  expect  much 
from  us.  Yet  the  impression  was  instan- 
taneous, when  I  set  forth  in  the  streets  of 
New  York,  that  we  had  not  fully  mea- 
sured the  magnitude  of  our  task — an  im- 
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pression  that  has  been  amply  confirmed 
as  the  weeks  have  passed. 

The  sense  of  relief  I  felt  was  not  only 
the  result  of  bright  skies  and  a  high  ba- 
rometer, of  the  palpable  self-confidence 
of  the  pedestrians,  of  the  white  bread  on 
the  table  and  the  knowledge  that  there 
was  more,  but  also  of  the  ease  of  accom- 
plishing things.  I  called  for  a  telephone 
number  and  got  it  cheerfully  and  in- 
stantly. I  sent  several  telegrams,  and  did 
not  have  to  wait  twenty  minutes  before 
a  wicket  while  a  painstaking  official  mul- 
tiplied and  added  and  subtracted  and 
paused  to  talk  with  a  friend;  the  speed 
of  the  express  in  which  I  flew  down- town 
seemed  emblematic  of  America  itself. 
I  had  been  transported,  in  fact,  into 
another  world — my  world;  and  in  order  to 
realize  again  that  from  which  I  had  come 
I  turned  to  a  diary  recording  a  London 
filled  with  the  sulphur  fumes  of  fog, 
through  which  the  lamps  of  the  taxis  and 
buses  shone  as  yellow  blots  reflected  on 
glistening  streets;  or,  for  some  reason 
still  a  greater  contrast,  a  blue,  blue  No- 
vember Sunday  afternoon  in  Paris,  the 
Esplanade  of  the  Invalides  black  with 
people — apathetic  people — and  the  Inva- 
lides itself  all  etched  in  blue,  as  seen 
through  the  wide  vista  from  the  Seine. 

A  few  days  later,  with  some  children, 
I  went  to  the  Hippodrome.  And  it  re- 
mained for  the  Hippodrome,  of  all  places, 
to  give  me  the  thrill  I  had  not  achieved 
abroad,  the  thrill  I  had  not  experienced 
since  the  first  months  of  the  war.  Mr. 
George  Cohan  accomplished  it;  expressed, 
as  no  one  else  has  for  me,  the  American 
spirit.  The  transport,  with  steam  up,  is 
ready  to  leave  the  wharf,  the  khaki-clad 
regiment  of  erect  and  vigorous  young 
Americans  marches  across  the  great  stage, 
the  audience  strains  forward  and  begins 
to  sing,  under  its  breath,  the  words  that 
proclaim,  as  nothing  else  perhaps  pro- 
claims, how  America  feels. 
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"Send  the  word,  send  the  word  over  there  .  .  . 
We'll  be  o-ver,  we're  coming  o-ver, 
And   we  won't  come  back  till  it's  o-ver,  over 
there!" 

Is  it  the  prelude  of  a  tragedy?  We 
have  always  been  so  successful,  we  Amer- 
icans. Are  we  to  fail  now?  I  am  an 
American,  and  I  do  not  believe  we  are  to 
fail.  But  I  am  soberer,  somehow  a  dif- 
ferent American  than  he  who  sailed  away 
in  August.  Shall  we  learn  other  things 
than  those  that  have  hitherto  been  con- 
tained in  our  philosophy? 

Of  one  thing  I  am  convinced.  It  is  the 
first  war  of  the  world  that  is  not  a  military 
war,  although  military  genius  is  demand- 
ed, although  it  is  the  bloodiest  war  in  his- 
tory. But  other  qualities  are  required; 
men  and  women  who  are  not  soldiers  are 
righting  in  it  and  will  aid  in  victory.  The 
pomp  and  circumstance,  the  thrills  of 
other  wars  are  lacking  in  this,  the  greatest 
of  all.  We  had  the  thrills,  even  in  Amer- 
ica, three  years  ago,  when  Britain  and 
France  and  Canada  went  in.  We  tingled 
when  we  read  of  the  mobilizing  of  the 
huge  armies,  of  the  leave-takings  of  the 
soldiers.  We  bought  every  extra  for  news 
of  those  first  battles  on  Belgian  soil.  And 
I  remember  my  sensations  when  in  the 
province  of  Quebec  in  the  autumn  of 
1 9 14,  looking  out  of  the  car-window  at 
the  troops  gathering  on  the  platforms  who 
were  to  go  across  the  seas  to  fight  for  the 
empire  and  liberty.  They  were  singing 
' ' Tipperary  ! "  " Tipperary  ! "  One  sel- 
dom hears  it  now,  and  the  way  has 
proved  long — longer  than  we  reckoned. 
But  we  are  singing  "Over  There  !" 

In  those  first  months  of  the  war  there 
was,  we  were  told,  in  England  and  France 
a  revival  of  "religion,"  and  indeed  many 
of  the  books  then  written  gave  evidence 
of  having  been  composed  in  exalted,  mys- 
tic moods.  I  remember  one  in  particu- 
lar, called  "En  Campagne,"  by  a  young 
French  officer.  And  then,  somehow,  the 
note  of  mystic  exaltation  died  away,  to  be 
succeeded  by  a  period  of  realism.  Read 
"Le  Feu,"  which  is  most  typical,  which 
has  sold  in  numberless  editions.  Here  is 
a  picture  of  that  other  aspect — the  grim- 
ness,  the  monotony,  and  the  frequent 
bestiality  of  trench  life,  the  horror  of 
slaughtering  millions  of  men  by  highly 
specialized  machinery.     And  yet,  as  an 


American,  I  strike  inevitably  the  note  of 
optimism  once  more.  Even  now  the  truer 
spiritual  goal  is  taking  shape  in  the  battle 
clouds,  has  been  expressed  in  the  world- 
reverberating  phrases  of  our  American 
President.  Day  by  day  the  real  issue  is 
clearer,  while  the  "religion"  it  implies 
embraces  not  one  nation,  wills  not  one 
patriotism,  but  humanity  itself.  I  heard 
a  Frenchwoman  who  had  been  deeply  "  re- 
ligious" in  the  old  sense  exclaim:  "I  no 
longer  have  any  faith  in  God;  he  is  on  the 
side  of  the  Germans."  When  the  war 
began  there  were  many  evidences  of  a 
resurgence  of  that  faith  that  God  fights 
for  nations,  interferes  in  behalf  of  the 
* '  righteous ' '  cause .  When  General  Joffre 
was  in  America  he  was  asked  by  one  of 
our  countrywomen  how  the  battle  of  the 
Marne  was  won.  "Madame,"  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  said,  "it  was  won  by  me, 
by  my  generals  and  soldiers."  The  ten- 
dency to  regard  this  victory,  which  we 
hope  saved  France  and  the  Western 
humanitarian  civilization  we  cherish,  as 
a  special  interposition  of  Providence,  as 
a  miracle,  has  given  place  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  the  battle  was  won  by  the  re- 
sourcefulness, science,  and  coolness  of 
the  French  commander-in-chief.  Science 
preserves  armies,  since  killing,  if  it  has  to 
be  done,  is  now  wholly  within  that  realm ; 
science  heals  the  wounded,  transports 
them  rapidly  to  the  hospitals,  gives  the 
shattered  something  still  to  live  for;  and, 
if  we  are  able  to  abandon  the  sentimental 
view  and  look  facts  in  the  face — as  many 
anointed  chaplains  in  Europe  are  doing — 
science  not  only  eliminates  typhoid  but 
is  able  to  prevent  those  terrible  diseases 
that  devastate  armies  and  nations.  And 
science  is  no  longer  confined  to  the  physi- 
cal but  has  invaded  the  social  kingdom,  is 
able  to  weave  a  juster  fabric  into  the  gov- 
ernment of  peoples.  On  all  sides  we  are 
beginning  to  perceive  a  religion  of  self- 
reliance,  a  faith  that  God  is  on  the  side 
of  intelligence — intelligence  with  a  broad- 
er meaning  than  the  Germans  have  given 
it,  for  it  embraces  charity. 


II 


It  seems  to  me  I  remember,  somewhere 
in  the  realistic  novel  I  have  mentioned — ■ 
"Le  Feu" — reading  of  singing  soldiers, 
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and  an  assumption  on  the  part  of  their 
hearers  that  such  songs  are  prompted 
alone  by  a  certain  devil-may-care  light- 
ness of  heart  which  the  soldier  achieves. 
A  shallow  psychology  (as  the  author 
points  out),  especially  in  these  days  of 
trench  warfare  !  The  soldier  sings  to  hide 
his  real  feelings,  perhaps  to  give  vent  to 
them.  I  am  reminded  of  all  this  in  con- 
nection with  my  trip  to  the  British  front. 
I  left  London  after  lunch  on  one  of  those 
dreary,  gray  days  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, and  rain  had  begun  to  splash  angri- 
ly against  the  panes  of  the  car  windows  be- 
fore we  reached  the  coast.  At  five  o'clock 
the  boat  pushed  off  into  a  black  channel, 
whipped  by  a  gale  that  drove  the  rain 
across  the  decks  and  into  every  passage 
and  gangway.  The  steamer  was  literally 
loaded  with  human  beings,  officers  and 
men  returning  from  a  brief  glimpse  of 
home.  There  was  nothing  of  the  glory  of 
war  in  the  embarkation,  and,  to  add  to  the 
sad  and  sinister  effect  of  it,  each  man  as 
he  came  aboard  mounted  the  ladder  and 
chose,  from  a  pile  on  the  combing,  a  sod- 
den life-preserver,  which  he  flung  around 
his  shoulders  as  he  went  about  in  search 
of  a  shelter.  The  saloon  below,  where 
we  had  our  tea,  was  lighted  indeed,  but 
sealed  so  tight  as  to  be  insupportable; 
and  the  cabin  above,  stifling  too,  was  dark 
as  a  pocket.  One  stumbled  over  unseen 
passengers  on  the  lounges,  or  sitting  on 
kits  on  the  floor.  Even  the  hatch  up 
which  I  groped  my  way  to  the  deck  above 
was  filled,  while  on  the  deck  there  was 
standing-room  only  and  not  much  of 
that.  Mai  de  mer  added  to  the  discom- 
forts of  many.  At  length  I  found  an  un- 
certain refuge  in  a  gangway  amidships, 
hedged  in  between  unseen  companions; 
but  even  here  the  rain  stung  our  faces 
and  the  spray  of  an  occasional  comber 
drenched  our  feet,  while  through  the 
gloom  of  the  night  only  a  few  yards  of 
white  water  were  to  be  discerned.  For 
three  hours  I  stood  there,  trying  to  im- 
agine what  was  in  the  minds  of  these  men 
with  whose  bodies  I  was  in  such  intimate 
contact.  They  were  going  to  a  foreign 
land  to  fight,  many  of  them  to  die,  not  in 
one  of  those  adventurous  campaigns  of 
times  gone  by,  but  in  the  wet  trenches 
or  the  hideous  No  Man's  Land  between. 
What  were  the  images  they  summoned  up 
in  the  darkness  ?  Visions  of  long-familiar 


homes  and  long-familiar  friends?  And 
just  how  were  they  facing  the  future? 
Even  as  I  wondered,  voices  rose  in  a  song, 
English  voices,  soldier  voices.  It  was  not 
"Tipperary/'  the  song  that  thrilled  us  a 
few  years  ago.  I  strove  to  catch  the 
words : 

"I  want  to  go  home! 
I  don't  want  to  go  back  to  the  trenches  no  more, 
Where  there  are  bullets  and  shrapnel  galore, 
I  want  to  go  home!" 

It  was  sung  boisterously,  in  a  defiant 
tone  of  mockery  of  the  desire  it  expressed, 
and  thus  tremendously  gained  in  pathos. 
They  did  want  to  go  home — naturally.  It 
was  sung  with  the  same  spirit  our  men 
sing  "We  won't  go  back  till  it's  over, 
over  there  ! "  The  difference  is  that  these 
Britishers  have  been  over  there,  have  seen 
the  horrors  face  to  face,  have  tasted  the 
sweets  of  home,  and  in  spite  of  heartsick- 
ness  and  seasickness  are  resolved  to  see  it 
through.  Such  is  the  morale  of  the  Brit- 
ish army.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  it  will  be  the  morale  of  our  own  army 
also,  but  at  present  the  British  are  holding 
the  fort.  Tommy  would  never  give  up 
the  war,  but  he  has  had  a  realistic  taste 
of  it,  and  his  songs  reflect  his  experience. 
Other  songs  reached  my  ears  each  night, 
above  the  hissing  and  pounding  of  the 
Channel  seas,  but  the  unseen  group  re- 
turned always  to  this.  One  thought  of 
Agincourt  and  Crecy,  of  Waterloo,  of 
the  countless  journeys  across  this  same 
stormy  strip  of  water  the  ancestors  of 
these  men  had  made  in  the  past,  and  one 
wondered  whether  war  were  eternal  and 
inevitable,  after  all. 

And  what  does  Tommy  think  about  it 
— this  war?  My  own  limited  experience 
thoroughly  indorses  Mr.  Galsworthy's 
splendid  analysis  of  British-soldier  psy- 
chology that  appeared  in  the  December 
North  American.  The  average  man,  with 
native  doggedness,  is  fighting  for  the  de- 
fense of  England.  The  British  Govern- 
ment itself,  in  its  Reconstruction  depart- 
ment for  the  political  education  of  the 
wounded,  has  given  partial  denial  to  the 
old  maxim  that  it  is  the  soldier's  business 
not  to  think  but  to  obey;  and  the  British 
army  is  leavened  with  men  who  read  and 
reflect  in  the  long  nights  of  watching  in 
the  rain,  who  are  gaining  ideas  about  con- 
ditions in  the  past  and  resolutions  con- 
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cerning  those  of  the  future.  The  very 
army  itself  has  had  a  miracle  happen  to 
it:  it  has  been  democratized — and  with 
the  cheerful  consent  of  the  class  to  which 
formerly  the  possession  of  commissions 
was  largely  confined.  Gradually,  to 
these  soldier-thinkers,  as  well  as  to  the 
mass  of  others  at  home,  is  unfolding  the 
vision  of  a  new  social  order  which  is  in- 
deed worth  righting  for  and  dying  for. 


Ill 


At  last,  our  knees  cramped  and  our  feet 
soaked,  we  saw  the  lights  of  the  French 
port  dancing  across  the  veil  of  rain,  like 
thistledowns  of  fire,  and  presently  we  were 
at  rest  at  a  stone  quay.  As  I  stood  wait- 
ing on  the  deck  to  have  my  passport 
vised,  I  tried  to  reconstruct  the  features 
of  this  little  seaport  as  I  had  seen  it,  many 
years  before,  on  a  bright  summer's  day 
when  I  had  motored  from  Paris  on  my 
way  to  London.  The  gay  line  of  hotels 
facing  the  water  was  hidden  in  the  dark- 
ness. Suddenly  I  heard  my  name  called, 
and  I  was  rescued  from  the  group  of  ci- 
vilians by  a  British  officer  who  introduced 
himself  as  my  host.  It  was  after  nine 
o'clock,  and  he  had  been  on  the  lookout 
for  me  since  half  past  seven.  The  effect 
of  his  welcome  at  that  time  and  place  was 
electrical,  and  I  was  further  immensely 
cheered  by  the  news  he  gave  me,  as  we 
hurried  along  the  street,  that  two  friends 
of  mine  were  here  and  quite  hungry,  hav- 
ing delayed  dinner  for  my  arrival.  One 
of  them  was  a  young  member  of  Con- 
gress who  had  been  making  exhaustive 
studies  of  the  situation  in  Italy,  France, 
and  England,  and  the  other  one  of  our 
best-known  writers.  They  were  bound 
for  London,  and  we  sat  around  the  table 
until  nearly  eleven,  exchanging  impres- 
sions and  experiences.  Then  my  officer 
declared  that  it  was  time  to  go  home. 

"Home"  proved  to  be  the  big  chateau 
which  the  British  Government  has  leased 
for  the  kindly  purpose  of  entertaining 
such  American  guests  as  they  choose  to 
invite.  It  is  known  as  the  "  American 
Chateau,"  and  in  the  early  morning  hours 
we  reached  it  after  a  long  drive  through 
the  gale.  We  crossed  a  bridge  over  a  moat 
and  traversed  a  huge  stone  hall  to  the 
Gothic  drawing-room.  Here  a  fire  was 
crackling   on   the   hearth,   refreshments 


were  laid  out,  and  the  major  in  com- 
mand rose  from  his  book  to  greet  me. 
Hospitality,  with  these  people,  has  at- 
tained to  art,  and,  though  I  had  come 
here  at  the  invitation  of  his  government, 
I  had  the  feeling  of  being  his  personal 
guest  in  his  own  house.  Presently  he  led 
the  way  up  the  stone  stairs  and  showed 
me  the  room  I  was  to  occupy. 

I  awoke  to  the  sound  of  the  wind  whis- 
tling through  the  open  lattice,  and  looking 
down  on  the  ruffed  blue  waters  of  the 
moat  I  saw  a  great  white  swan  at  his 
morning  toilet,  his  feathers  dazzling  in  the 
sun.  It  was  one  of  those  rare  crisp  and 
sparkling  days  that  remind  one  of  our 
American  autumn.  A  green  stretch  of 
lawn  made  a  vista  through  the  woods. 
Following  the  example  of  the  swan,  I 
plunged  into  the  tin  tub  the  orderly  had 
placed  beside  my  bed  and  went  down  to 
porridge  in  a  glow.  Porridge,  for  the 
major  was  Scotch,  and  had  taught  his 
French  cook  to  make  it  as  only  the  Scotch 
know  how.  Then,  going  out  into  the 
hall,  from  a  table  on  which  lay  a  contour 
map  of  the  battle  region,  the  major 
picked  up  a  hideous  mask  that  seemed  to 
have  been  made  for  some  barbarous  revel- 
ries. 

"We  may  not  strike  any  gas,"  he  said, 
"but  it's  as  well  to  be  on  the  safe  side," 
whereupon  he  made  me  practise  inserting 
the  tube  in  the  mouth,  pinching  the  nos- 
trils instantly  with  the  wire-covered  nip- 
pers. He  also  presented  me  with  a  steel 
helmet.  Thus  equipped  for  any  un- 
toward occurrence,  putting  on  sweaters 
and  heavy  overcoats,  and  wrapping  our- 
selves in  the  fur  rugs  of  the  waiting  auto- 
mobile, we  started  off,  with  the  gale  on 
our  quarter,  for  the  front. 

Picardy,  on  whose  soil  has  been  shed 
so  much  English  blood,  never  was  more 
beautiful  than  on  that  October  day.  The 
trees  were  still  in  full  leaf,  the  fields  green, 
though  the  crops  had  been  gathered,  and 
the  crystal  air  gave  vivid  value  to  every 
color  in  the  landscape.  From  time  to 
time  we  wound  through  the  cobble-stoned 
streets  of  historic  villages,  each  having  its 
stone  church  and  the  bodkin-shaped  stee- 
ple of  blue  slate  so  characteristic  of  that 
country.  And,  as  though  we  were  still  in 
the  pastoral  times  of  peace,  in  the  square 
of  one  of  these  villages  a  horse-fair  was 
in  progress,  blue-smocked  peasants  were 
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trotting  chunky  ponies  over  the  stones. 
It  was  like  a  picture  from  one  of  De  Mau- 
passant's tales.  In  other  villages  the 
shawled  women  sat  knitting  behind  piles 
of  beets  and  cabbages  and  apples,  their 
farm-carts  atilt  in  the  sun.  Again  and 
again  I  tried  to  grasp  the  fact  that  the 
greatest  of  world  wars  was  being  fought 
only  a  few  miles  away — and  failed. 

We  had  met,  indeed,  an  occasional  offi- 
cer or  orderly,  huddled  in  a  greatcoat  and 
head  against  the  wind,  exercising  those 
wonderful  animals  that  are  the  pride  of 
the  British  cavalry  and  which  General  Sir 
Douglas  Haig,  himself  a  cavalryman,  some 
day  hopes  to  bring  into  service.  We  had 
overtaken  an  artillery  train  rumbling 
along  toward  the  east,  the  men  laughing 
and  joking  as  they  rode,  as  though  they 
were  going  to  manoeuvres.  Farther  on, 
as  the  soldiers  along  the  highroads  and  in 
the  towns  grew  more  and  more  numerous, 
they  seemed  so  harmoniously  part  of  the 
peaceful  scene  that  war  was  as  difficult 
to  visualize  as  ever.  Many  sat  about 
smoking  their  pipes  and  playing  with  the 
village  children,  others  were  in  squads 
going  to  drill  or  exercise — something  the 
Briton  never  neglects.  The  amazing  thing 
to  a  visitor  who  has  seen  the  trenches 
awash  on  a  typical  wet  day,  who  knows 
that  even  billeting  in  cold  farms  and  barns 
behind  the  lines  can  scarcely  be  compared 
to  the  comforts  of  home,  is  how  these  men 
keep  well  under  the  conditions.  To  say 
that  they  are  well  is  to  understate  the 
fact:  the  ruddy  faces  and  clear  eyes  and 
hard  muscles — even  of  those  who  once 
were  pale  London  clerks — proclaim  a  tri- 
umph for  the  system  of  hygiene  of  their 
army. 

Suddenly  we  came  upon  a  house  with  a 
great  round  hole  in  its  wall,  and  then  up- 
on several  in  ruins  beside  the  village  street. 
Meanwhile,  at  work  under  the  wind- 
swept trees  of  the  highway,  were  strange, 
dark  men  from  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth,  physiognomies  as  old  as  the 
tombs  of  Pharoah.  It  was,  indeed,  not 
so  much  the  graven  red  profiles  of  priests 
and  soldiers  that  came  to  my  mind,  but 
the  singing  fellaheen  of  the  water-buck- 
ets of  the  Nile.  And  here,  too,  shovelling 
the  crushed  rock,  were  East  Indians 
oddly  clad  in  European  garb,  unmindful 
of  the  cold.  That  sense  of  the  vastness 
of  the  British  Empire,  which  at  times  is 


so  profound,  was  mingled  now  with  a 
knowledge  that  it  was  fighting  for  its  life, 
marshalling  all  its  resources  for  Armaged- 
don. 

Saint  Eloi  is  named  after  the  good  bish- 
op who  ventured  to  advise  King  Dago- 
bert  about  his  costume.  And  the  church 
stands — what  is  left  of  it — all  alone  on 
the  greenest  of  terraces  that  juts  out 
toward  the  east;  and  the  tower,  ruggedly 
picturesque  against  the  sky,  resembles 
that  of  some  crumbled  abbey.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  has  been  a  target  for  German 
gunners.  Dodging  an  army- truck  and 
rounding  one  of  those  military-traffic  po- 
licemen one  meets  at  every  important 
carrefour  we  climbed  the  hill  and  left  the 
motor  among  the  great  trees,  which  are 
still  fortunately  preserved.  And  we  stood 
for  a  few  minutes,  gazing  over  miles  and 
miles  of  devastation.  Then,  taking  the 
motor  once  more,  we  passed  through 
wrecked  and  empty  villages  until  we  came 
to  the  foot  of  Vimy  Ridge.  Notre  Dame 
de  Lorette  rose  against  the  sky-line  to  the 
north. 

Vimy  and  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette — 
sweet  but  terrible  names !  Only  a  sum- 
mer had  passed  since  Vimy  was  the  scene 
of  one  of  the  bloodiest  battles  of  the  war. 
From  a  distance  the  prevailing  color  of 
the  steep  slope  is  ochre;  it  gives  the  effect 
of  having  been  scraped  bare  in  prepa- 
ration for  some  gigantic  enterprise.  A 
nearer  view  reveals  a  flush  of  green;  na- 
ture is  already  striving  to  heal.  From 
top  to  bottom  it  is  pockmarked  by  shells 
and  scarred  by  trenches — trenches  every 
few  feet,  and  between  them  tangled 
masses  of  barbed  wire  still  clinging  to  the 
" knife  rests"  and  corkscrew  stanchions 
to  which  it  had  been  strung.  The  huge 
shell-holes,  revealing  the  chalk  subsoil, 
were  half-filled  with  water.  And  even 
though  the  field  had  been  cleaned  by  those 
East  Indians  I  had  seen  on  the  road,  and 
the  thousands  who  had  died  here  buried, 
bits  of  uniform,  shoes,  and  accoutrements 
and  shattered  rifles  were  sticking  in  the 
clay — and  once  we  came  across  a  portion 
of  a  bedstead.  How  it  got  there  is  a 
mystery.  Painfully,  pausing  frequently 
to  ponder  over  these  remnants,  so  elo- 
quent of  the  fury  of  the  struggle,  slipping 
backward  at  every  stop  and  despite  our 
care  getting  tangled  in  the  wire,  we  made 
our  way  up  the  slope.     Buttercups  and 
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daisies  were  blooming  around  the  edges 
of  the  craters. 

As  we  drew  near  the  crest  the  major 
warned  me  not  to  expose  myself.  "It 
isn't  because  there  is  much  chance  of  our 
being  shot,"  he  explained,  "but  a  matter 
of  drawing  the  German  fire  upon  others." 
And  yet  I  found  it  hard  to  believe — de- 
spite the  evidence  at  my  feet — that  war 
existed  here.  The  brightness  of  the  day, 
the  emptiness  of  the  place,  the  silence — 
save  for  the  humming  of  the  gale — denied 
it.  And  then,  when  we  had  cautiously 
rounded  a  hummock  at  the  top,  my  steel 
helmet  was  blown  off — not  by  a  shrapnel, 
but  by  the  wind !  I  had  neglected  to 
tighten  the  chin-strap. 

Immediately  below  us  I  could  make  out 
scars  like  earthquake  cracks  running 
across  the  meadows — the  front  trenches. 
Both  armies  were  buried  like  moles  in 
these  furrows.  The  country  was  spread 
out  before  us,  like  a  map,  with  occasion- 
ally the  black  contour  of  a  coal  mound 
rising  against  the  green,  or  a  deserted 
shaft-head.  I  was  gazing  at  the  famous 
battle-field  of  Lens.  Villages,  woods, 
whose  names  came  back  to  me  as  the 
major  repeated  them,  lay  like  cloud  shad- 
ows on  the  sunny  plain,  and  the  faintest 
shadow  of  all,  far  to  the  eastward,  was 
Lens  itself.  I  marked  it  by  a  single  white 
tower.  And  suddenly  another  white 
tower,  loftier  than  the  first,  had  risen  up  ! 
But  even  as  I  stared  its  substance  seemed 
to  change,  to  dissolve,  and  the  tower  was 
no  longer  to  be  seen.  Not  until  then  did 
I  realize  that  a  monster  shell  had  burst 
beside  the  trenches  in  front  of  the  city. 
Occasionally  after  that  there  came  to  my 
ears  the  muffled  report  of  some  hidden 
gun,  and  a  ball  like  a  powder-puff  lay 
lightly  on  the  plain,  and  vanished.  But 
even  the  presence  of  these,  oddly  enough, 
did  not  rob  the  landscape  of  its  air  of 
Sunday  peace. 

We  ate  our  sandwiches  and  drank  our 
bottle  of  white  wine  in  a  sheltered  cut  of 
the  road  that  runs  up  that  other  ridge 
which  the  French  gained  at  such  an  ap- 
palling price,  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette, 
while  the  major  described  to  me  some 
features  of  the  Lens  battle,  in  which  he 
had  taken  part.  I  discovered  inciden- 
tally that  he  had  been  severely  wounded 
at  the  Somme.  Though  he  had  been  a 
soldier  all  his  life,  and  a  good  soldier,  his 


true  passion  was  painting,  and  he  drew 
my  attention  to  the  rare  greens  and  silver- 
grays  of  the  stones  above  us,  steeped  in 
sunlight — all  that  remained  of  the  little 
church  of  Notre  Dame — more  beautiful, 
more  significant,  perhaps,  as  a  ruin.  It 
reminded  the  major  of  the  Turners  he  had 
admired  in  his  youth.  After  lunch  we 
lingered  in  the  cemetery,  where  the  graves 
and  vaults  had  been  harrowed  by  shells; 
the  trenches  ran  right  through  them.  And 
here,  in  this  desecrated  resting-place  of 
the  village  dead,  where  the  shattered 
gravestones  were  mingled  with  barbed 
wire,  death-dealing  fragments  of  iron,  and 
rusting  stick-bombs  that  had  failed  to  ex- 
plode, was  a  wooden  cross,  on  which  was 
rudely  written  the  name  of  Hans  Siebert. 
Mouldering  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  was  a 
gray  woollen  German  tunic  from  which 
the  buttons  had  been  cut. 

We  kept  the  road  to  the  top,  for  Notre 
Dame  de  Lorette  is  as  steep  as  Vimy. 
There  we  looked  upon  the  panorama  of 
the  Lens  battle-field  once  more,  and 
started  down  the  eastern  slope,  an  ap- 
parently smooth  expanse  covered  now 
with  prairie  grasses,  in  reality  a  labyrinth 
of  deep  ditches,  dugouts,  and  pits;  grew- 
some  remnants  of  the  battle  lay  half- 
concealed  under  the  grass.  We  walked 
slowly,  making  desperate  leaps  over 
the  trenches,  sometimes  perforce  going 
through  them,  treading  gingerly  on  the 
"  duck  board  "  at  the  bottom.  We  stum- 
bled over  stick-bombs  and  unexploded 
shells.  No  plough  can  be  put  here — the 
only  solution  for  the  land  for  years  to 
come  is  forest.  Just  before  we  gained  the 
road  at  the  bottom,  where  the  car  was 
awaiting  us,  we  were  startled  by  the  sud- 
den flight  of  a  covey  of  partridges. 

The  skies  were  gray  when  we  reached 
the  banal  outskirts  of  a  town  where  the 
bourgeoise  houses  were  modern,  common- 
place, save  those  which  had  been  enno- 
bled by  ruin.  It  was  Arras,  one  of  those 
few  magic  names,  eloquent  with  sugges- 
tions of  mediaeval  romance  and  art,  in- 
trigue and  chivalry ;  while  upon  their  sig- 
nificance, since  the  war  began,  has  been 
superimposed  still  another,  no  less  elo- 
quent but  charged  with  pathos.  We 
halted  for  a  moment  in  the  open  space 
before  the  railroad  station,  a  compara- 
tively new  structure  of  steel  and  glass,  de- 
signed on  geometrical  curves,  with  an  un- 
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inspiring,  cheaply  ornamented  front.  It  commander,  or  chief  mahout — as  I  was 
had  been,  undoubtedly,  the  pride  of  the  inclined  to  call  him — was  a  cheerful  young 
little  city.  Yet  finding  it  here  had  at  first  giant  of  colonial  origin,  who  has  often 
something  of  the  effect  of  the  discovery  of  driven  them  serenely  across  No  Man's 
an  office-building — let  us  say — on  the  site  Land  and  into  the  German  trenches.  He 
of  the  Reims  Cathedral.  Presently,  how-  had  been  expecting  us,  and  led  me  along  a 
ever,  its  emptiness,  its  silence  began  to  duck  board  over  the  morass,  to  where  one 
have  their  effects — these  and  the  rents  of  these  leviathans  was  awaiting  us.  You 
one  began  to  perceive  in  the  roof.  For  it  crawl  through  a  greasy  hole  in  the  bot- 
was  still  the  object  of  the  intermittent  torn,  and  the  inside  is  as  full  of  machinery 
yet  persistent  fire  of  the  German  artillery,  as  the  turret  of  the  Pennsylvania,  and  you 
One  began  to  realize  that  by  these  wounds  grope  your  way  to  the  seat  in  front  beside 
it  had  achieved  a  dignity  that  transcended  that  of  the  captain  and  conductor,  looking 
the  mediocre  imagination  of  its  provin-  out  through  a  slot  in  the  armor  over  a 
cial  designer.  A  fine  rain  had  set  in  be-  waste  of  water  and  mud.  From  here  you 
fore  we  found  the  square,  and  here  indeed  are  supposed  to  operate  a  machine  gun. 
one  felt  a  certain  desolate  satisfaction;  Behind  you  two  mechanics  have  started 
despite  the  wreckage  there  the  spirit  of  the  engines  with  a  deafening  roar,  above 
the  ancient  town  still  poignantly  haunted  which  are  heard  the  hoarse  commands  of 
it.  Although  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  which  the  captain  as  he  grinds  in  his  gears.  Then 
had  expressed  adequately  the  longings  you  realize  that  the  thing  is  actually  mov- 
and  aspirations,  the  civic  pride  of  those  ing,  that  the  bosses  on  the  belt  have  man- 
bygone  burghers,  was  razed  to  the  ground,  aged  to  find  a  grip  on  the  slime — and 
on  three  sides  were  still  standing  the  va-  presently  you  come  to  the  brink  of  what 
ried  yet  harmoniously  similar  facades  of  appears,  to  your  exaggerated  sense  of  per- 
Flemish  houses  made  familiar  by  photo-  ception,  a  bottomless  chasm,  with  distant 
graphs.  Of  some  of  these  the  plaster  be-  steep  banks  on  the  farther  side  that  look 
tween  the  carved  beams  had  been  shot  unattainable  and  insurmountable.  It  is 
away,  the  roofs  blown  off,  and  the  tiny  an  old  German  trench,  which  the  rains 
hewn  rafters  were  bared  to  the  sky.  The  have  worn  and  widened.  You  brace  your- 
place  was  empty  in  the  gathering  gloom  of  self,  you  grip  desperately  a  pair  of  brass 
the  twilight.  The  gayety  and  warmth  of  handles  in  front  of  you,  while  leviathan 
the  hut  erected  in  the  Public  Gardens  hesitates,  seems  to  sit  up  on  his  haunches, 
which  houses  the  British  Officers'  Club  and  then  gently  buries  his  nose  in  the 
were  a  relief.  pasty  clay  and  paws  his  way  upward  into 
The  experiences  of  the  next  day  will  re-  the  field  beyond.  It  was  like  sitting  in  a 
main  forever  in  my  memory,  etched,  as  it  huge  rocking-chair.  That  we  might  have 
were,  in  sepia.  My  guide  was  a  younger  had  a  bump,  and  a  bone-breaking  one,  I 
officer  who  had  seen  heroic  service,  and  was  informed  after  I  had  left  the  scene  of 
I  wondered  constantly  how  his  delicate  the  adventure.  It  all  depends  upon  the 
frame  had  survived  in  the  trenches  the  skill  of  the  driver.  The  monsters  are  not 
constant  hardship  of  such  weather  as  now,  as  tractable  as  they  seem, 
warmly  wrapped  and  with  the  car-cur-  That  field  in  which  the  tanks  manceu- 
tains  drawn,  we  faced.  The  inevitable,  vre  is  characteristic  of  the  whole  of  this 
relentless  rain  of  that  region  had  set  in  district  of  levelled  villages  and  vanished 
again,  the  rain  in  which  our  own  soldiers  woods.  Imagine  a  continuous  clay  va- 
will  have  to  fight,  and  the  skies  were  of  a  cant  lot  in  one  of  our  Middle  Western 
darkness  seldom  known  in  America.  The  cities  on  the  rainiest  day  you  can  recall; 
countryside  was  no  longer  smiling.  After  and  further  imagine,  on  this  limitless  lot, 
some  two  hours  of  progress  we  came,  in  a  network  of  narrow-gauge  tracks  and 
that  devastated  district  near  the  front,  wagon  roads,  a  scattering  of  contractors' 
to  an  expanse  where  many  monsters  shanties,  and  you  will  have  some  idea  of 
were  clumsily  cavorting  like  dinosaurs  in  the  daily  life  and  surroundings  of  one  of 
primeval  slime.  At  some  distance  from  oUr  American  engineer  regiments,  which 
the  road  others  stood  apparently  tethered  is  running  a  railroad  behind  the  British 
in  line,  awaiting  their  turn  for  exercise,  front.  Yet  one  has  only  to  see  these  men 
These  were  the  far-famed  tanks.     Their  and  talk  with  them  to  be  convinced  of  the 
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truth  that  human  happiness  and  even  hu-  had  been  blasted — their  intimate  yet 
man  health — thanks  to  modern  science- —  harrowing  interiors  were  revealed.  The 
are  not  dependent  upon  an  existence  in  a  shops  and  cafes,  which  had  been  thor- 
Garden  of  Eden.  I  do  not  mean  exactly  oughly  looted,  had  their  walls  blown  out, 
that  these  men  would  choose  to  spend  the  but  in  many  cases  the  signs  of  the  van- 
rest  of  their  existences  in  this  waste,  but  ished  and  homeless  proprietors  still  hung 
they  are  happy  in  the  consciousness  of  a  above  the  doors.  I  wondered  how  we 
job  well  done.  It  was  really  inspiring  to  should  feel  in  New  England  if  such  an 
encounter  here  the  familiar  conductors  outrage  had  been  done  to  Boston,  for  in- 
and  brakemen,  engineers  and  firemen,  stance,  or  little  Concord !  The  church, 
who  had  voluntarily,  and  for  an  ideal,  left  the  great  cathedral  on  its  terrace,  the 
their  homes  in  a  remote  and  peaceful  re-  bishop's  house,  all  dynamited,  all  cold  and 
public  three  thousand  miles  away,  to  find  wet  and  filthy  ruins  !  It  was  dismal,  in- 
contentment  and  a  new  vitality,  a  wider  deed,  but  scarcely  more  dismal  than  that 
vision,  in  the  difficult  and  dangerous  task  which  followed;  for  at  Bapaume  we  were 
they  were  performing.  They  were  fre-  on  the  edge  of  the  battle-field  of  the 
quently  under  fire — when  they  brought  Somme.  And  I  chanced  to  remember 
back  the  wounded  or  fetched  car-loads  of  that  the  name  had  first  been  indelibly  im- 
munitions  to  the  great  guns  on  the  ridic-  pressed  on  my  consciousness  at  a  comfort- 
ulous  little  trains  of  flat  cars  with  open-  able  breakfast-table  at  home,  where  I  sat 
work  wheels,  which  they  named — with  looking  out  on  a  bright  New  England  gar- 
American  humor — the  Federal  Express  den.  In  the  headlines  and  columns  of 
and  the  Twentieth  Century  Limited,  my  morning  newspaper  I  had  read  again 
And  their  officers  were  equally  happy,  and  again,  during  the  summer  of  1916,  of 
Their  colonel,  of  our  regular  Army  En-  Thiepval  and  La  Boisselle,  of  Fricourt  and 
gineer  Corps,  was  one  of  those  broad-  Mametz  and  the  Bois  des  Trones.  Then 
shouldered  six-footers  who,  when  they  they  had  had  a  sinister  but  remote  sig- 
walk  the  streets  of  Paris,  compel  pe-  nificance ;  now  I  was  to  see  them,  or  what 
destrians  to  turn  admiringly  and  give  one  was  left  of  them  ! 

a  new  pride  in  the  manhood  of  our  nation.  As  an  appropriate  and  characteristic 
Hospitably  he  drew  us  out  of  the  wind  and  setting  for  the  tragedy  which  had  hap- 
rain  into  his  little  hut,  and  sat  us  down  pened  here,  the  indigo  afternoon  could  not 
beside  the  stove,  cheerfully  informing  us  have  been  better  chosen.  Description 
that,  only  the  night  before,  the  gale  had  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  abomination  of 
blown  his  door  in,  and  his  roof  had  started  desolation  of  that  vast  battle-field  in  the 
for  the  German  lines.  In  a  neighboring  rain,  and  the  imagination  refuses  to  recon- 
hut,  reached  by  a  duck  board,  we  had  struct  the  scene  of  peace — the  chateaux 
lunch  with  him  and  his  officers — baked  and  happy  villages,  the  forests  and  pas- 
beans  and  pickles,  cakes  and  maple  syrup,  tures,  that  flourished  here  so  brief  a  time 
The  American  food,  the  American  jokes  ago.  In  my  fancy  the  long,  low  swells  of 
and  voices  in  that  environment  seemed  land,  like  those  of  some  dreary  sea,  were 
strange  indeed !  But  as  we  smoked  and  for  the  moment  the  subsiding  waves  of  the 
chatted  about  the  friends  we  had  in  cataclysm  that  had  rolled  here  and  ex- 
common,  about  political  events  at  home  tinguished  all  life.  Beside  the  road  only 
and  the  changes  that  were  taking  place  the  blood-red  soil  betrayed  the  sites  of 
there,  it  seemed  as  if  we  were  in  America  powdered  villages;  and  through  it,  in 
once  more.  The  English  officer  listened  every  direction,  trenches  had  been  cut. 
and  smiled  in  sympathy,  and  he  re-  Between  the  trenches  the  earth  was  torn 
marked,  after  our  reluctant  departure,  and  tortured,  as  though  some  sudden  fos- 
that  America  was  an  extraordinary  land,  silizing  process,  in  its  moment  of  supreme 
He  directed  our  chauffeur  to  Bapaume,  agony,  had  fixed  it  thus.  On  the  hum- 
across  that  wilderness  which  the  Germans  mocks  were  graves,  graves  marked  by 
had  so  wantonly  made  in  their  retreat  to  wooden  crosses,  others  by  broken  rifles 
the  Hindenburg  line.  Nothing  could  have  thrust  in  the  ground.  Shattered  gun-car- 
been  more  dismal  than  our  slow  progress  riages  lay  in  the  ditches,  modern  cannon 
in  the  steady  rain,  through  the  deserted  that  had  cost  priceless  hours  of  skilled 
streets  of  this  town.     Home  after  home  labor;  and  once  we  were  confronted  by 
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one  of  those  monsters,  wounded  to  the  dares  that  when  the  Virgin  of  Albert  falls 
death,  I  had  seen  that  morning.     The  the  war  will  be  ended, 
sight  of  this  huge,  helpless  thing  oddly  re- 
called the  emotions  I  had  felt,  as  a  child,  jy 
when  contemplating  the  dead  elephants 

in  the  battle  pictures  of  the  armies  of  I  come  home  impressed  with  the  fact 

Babylonian  and  Persian  kings.  that  Britain  has  learned  more  from  this 

Presently,  like  the  peak  of  some  sub-  war  than  any  other  nation,  and  will  prob- 
merged  land,  we  saw  lifted  out  of  that  ably  gain  more  by  that  knowledge.  We 
rolling  waste  the  "Butt"  of  Warlencourt  are  all  wanting,  of  course,  to  know  what 
— the  burial-mound  of  this  modern  Mara-  we  shall  get  out  of  it,  since  it  was  forced 
thon.  It  is  honeycombed  with  dugouts  in  upon  us;  and  of  course  the  only  gain 
which  the  Germans  who  clung  to  it  found  worth  considering — as  many  of  those  to 
their  graves,  while  the  victorious  British  whom  its  coming  has  brought  home  the 
army  swept  around  it  toward  Bapaume.  first  glimmerings  of  social  science  are 
Everywhere  along  that  road,  which  runs  beginning  to  see — is  precisely  a  newly 
like  an  arrow  across  the  battle-field  to  Al-  acquired  vision  of  the  art  of  self-govern- 
bert,  were  graves.  Repetition  seems  the  ment.  It  has  been  unfortunately  neces- 
only  method  of  giving  an  adequate  impres-  sary — or  perhaps  fortunately  necessary — 
sion  of  their  numbers ;  and  near  what  was  for  the  great  democracies  to  turn  their 
once  the  village  of  Pozieres  was  the  biggest  energies  and  resources  and  the  inventive 
grave  of  all,  a  crater  fifty  feet  deep  and  ingenuity  of  their  citizens  to  the  organiza- 
a  hundred  feet  across.  Seven  months  the  tion  of  armies  and  indeed  of  entire  popu- 
British  sappers  had  toiled  far  below  in  the  lations  to  the  purpose  of  killing  enough 
chalk,  digging  the  passage  and  chamber;  Germans  to  remove  democracy's  exterior 
and  one  summer  dawn,  like  some  tropical  menace.  The  price  we  pay  in  human  life 
volcano,  it  had  burst  directly  under  the  is  appallingly  unfortunate.  But  the  ne- 
German  trench.  Long  we  stood  on  the  cessity  for  national  organization  social- 
slippery  edge  of  it,  gazing  down  at  the  izes  the  nation  capable  of  it;  or,  to  put 
tangled  wire  and  litter  of  battle  that  the  matter  more  truly,  if  the  socializing 
strewed  the  bottom,  while  the  rain  fell  process  had  anticipated  the  war — as  it 
pitilessly.  Just  such  rain,  said  my  offi-  had  in  Great  Britain — the  ability  to 
cer-guide,  as  had  drenched  this  country  complete  it  under  stress  is  the  test  of  a 
through  the  long  winter  months  of  prep-  democratic  nation;  and  hence  the.  test  of 
aration.  "We  never  got  dry,"  he  told  democracy,  since  the  socializing  process 
me;  and  added  with  a  smile,  in  answer  to  becomes  international.  Britain  has  stood 
my  query:  "Perhaps  that  was  the  reason  the  test,  even  from  the  old-fashioned 
we  never  caught  colds."  And  it  may  be,  militarist  point  of  view,  since  it  is  ap- 
when  the  history  of  this  war  is  all  written,  parent  that  no  democracy  can  wage  a 
that  this  battle  will  prove  in  one  great  sustained  great  war  unless  it  is  socialized, 
respect  to  be  the  most  dramatic  and  sig-  After  the  war  she  will  probably  lead  all 
nificant  of  all.  In  it  not  only  the  mettle  other  countries  in  a  sane  and  scientific 
of  the  British  army  but  that  of  the  Brit-  liberalization.  The  encouraging  fact  is 
ish  nation  and  empire  were  tested.  In  that  not  in  spite  of  her  liberalism,  but 
that  summer  of  191 6  Britain  was  ready  to  because  of  it,  she  has  met  military  Ger- 
strike.  One  recalls  the  prophetic  excla-  many  on  her  own  ground  and,  to  use  a 
mation  of  the  German  General  von  Bue-  vigorous  expression,  gone  her  one  better, 
low  before  the  blow  fell:  "If  we  lose  this  Britain's  democratized  army  is  better  sup- 
battle,  it  will  be  fatal ! "  plied  and  more  scientifically  organized 

When  we  entered  Albert,  the  starting-  than  the  despot-led  forces  that  oppose  it. 

point  of  the  British  advance,  there  was  Taking  all  factors  into  account,  there  is 

just  light  enough  to  see  the  statue  of  the  now  no  finer  army  in  the  world.     In  1914, 

Virgin   leaning   far   above   us   over   the  as  armies  go  to-day,  it  was  a  mere  handful 

street.    The  church-tower  on  which  it  had  of  men  whose  officers  belonged  to  a  mili- 

once  stood  erect  had  been  struck  by  a  tary  caste.     Brave  men  and  brave  ofii- 

German  shell,  but  its  steel  rod  had  bent  cers,  indeed !     But  at  present  it  is  a  war 

and  not  broken.     Local  superstition  de-  organization  of  an  excellence  which  the 
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Germans,  even  at  the  height  of  their  effi- 
ciency, never  achieved.  I  have  no  space 
to  enter  into  a  description  of  the  amazing 
system,  of  the  network  of  arteries  con- 
verging at  the  channel  ports  and  spread- 
ing out  until  it  feeds  and  clothes  every 
man  of  those  millions,  furnishes  him 
with  newspapers  and  tobacco,  and  gives 
him  the  greatest  contentment  compati- 
ble with  the  conditions  under  which 
he  has  to  live.  The  number  of  shells 
flung  at  the  enemy  is  only  limited  by  the 
lives  of  the  guns  that  fire  them.  I  should 
like  to  tell  with  what  swiftness,  under  the 
stress  of  battle,  the  wounded  are  hurried 
back  to  the  coast  and  even  to  England 
itself.  I  may  not  state  the  thousands 
carried  on  leave  every  day  across  the 
channel  and  back  again — in  spite  of  sub- 
marines. But  I  went  one  day  through 
Saint  Omer,  with  its  beautiful  church  and 
little  blue  chateau,  past  the  rest-camps 
of  the  big  regiments  of  guards  to  a  sea- 
port on  the  clowns,  formerly  a  quiet  lit- 
tle French  town,  transformed  now  into 
an  ordered  Babel.  The  term  is  paradoxi- 
cal, but  I  let  it  stand.  English,  Irish,  and 
Scotch  from  the  British  Isles  and  the  ends 
of  the  earth  mingle  there  with  Indians, 
Egyptians,  and  the  chattering  Mongolians 
in  queer  fur  caps  who  work  in  the  bakeries. 
I  went  through  one  of  these  bakeries, 
almost  as  large  as  an  automobile  factory, 
fragrant  with  the  aroma  of  two  hundred 
thousand  loaves  of  bread.  This  bakery 
alone  sends  every  day  to  the  trenches  two 
hundred  thousand  loaves  made  from  the 
wheat  of  western  Canada !  Of  all  sights 
to  be  seen  in  this  place,  however,  the 
reclamation  "plant"  is  the  most  wonder- 
ful. It  covers  acres.  Everything  which 
is  broken  in  war,  from  a  pair  of  officer's 
field-glasses  to  a  nine-inch  howitzer  car- 
riage is  mended  here — if  it  can  be  mended. 
Here,  when  a  battle-field  is  cleared,  every 
article  that  can  possibly  be  used  again  is 
brought;  and  the  manager  pointed  with 
pride  to  the  furnaces  in  his  power-house, 
which  formerly  burned  coal  and  now  are 
fed  with  refuse — broken  wheels  of  gun- 
carriages,  sawdust,  and  even  old  shoes. 
Hundreds  of  French  girls  and  even  Ger- 
man prisoners  are  resoling  and  patching 
shoes  with  the  aid  of  American  machin- 
ery, and  even  the  uppers  of  such  as  are 
otherwise  hopeless  are  cut  in  spirals  into 


laces.  Tunics,  breeches,  and  overcoats 
are  mended  by  tailors;  rusty  camp  cook- 
ers are  retinned,  and  in  the  foundries  the 
precious  scraps  of  cast  iron  are  melted 
into  braziers  to  keep  Tommy  in  the 
trenches  warm.  In  the  machine-shops  the 
injured  guns  and  cannon  are  repaired. 
German  prisoners  are  working  there,  too. 
At  a  distance,  in  their  homely  gray  tunics, 
with  their  bullet-shaped  heads  close- 
cropped  and  the  hairs  standing  out  like 
the  needles  of  a  cylinder  of  a  music-box, 
they  had  the  appearance  of  hard  citi- 
zens who  had  become  rather  sullen  con- 
victs. Some  wore  spectacles.  A  closer 
view  revealed  that  most  of  them  were 
contented,  and  some  actually  cheerful. 
None,  indeed,  seemed  more  cheerful  than 
a  recently  captured  group  I  saw  later, 
who  were  actually  building  the  barbed- 
wire  fence  that  was  to  confine  them ! 

My  last  visit  in  this  town  was  to  the 
tiny  hut  on  a  "corner  lot,"  in  which  the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland  has  lived  now  for 
some  years.  As  we  had  tea  she  told  me 
she  was  going  on  a  fortnight's  leave  to 
England;  and  no  Tommy  in  the  trenches 
could  have  been  more  excited  over  the 
prospect.  Her  own  hospital,  which  occu- 
pies the  rest  of  the  lot,  is  one  of  those 
marvels  which  individual  initiative  and  a 
strong  social  sense  such  as  hers  has  pro- 
duced in  this  war.  Special  enterprise  was 
required  to  save  such  desperate  cases  as 
are  made  a  specialty  of  here,  and  all  that 
medical  and  surgical  science  can  do  has 
been  concentrated,  with  extraordinary 
success,  on  the  shattered  men  who  are 
brought  to  her  wards.  That  most  of  the 
horrible  fractures  I  saw  are  healed,  and 
healed  quickly — thanks  largely  to  the 
drainage  system  of  our  own  Doctor  Car- 
rel— is  not  the  least  of  the  wonders  of  the 
remarkable  times  in  which  we  live. 

The  next  day,  Sunday,  I  left  for  Paris, 
bidding  farewell  regretfully  to  the  last 
of  my  British-officer  hosts.  He  seemed 
like  an  old,  old  friend — though  I  had 
known  him  but  a  few  days.  I  can  see  him 
now  as  he  waved  me  a  good-by  from  the 
platform  in  his  Glengarry  cap  and  short 
tunic  and  plaid  trousers.  He  is  the 
owner  of  a  castle  and  some  seventy  square 
miles  of  land  in  Scotland  alone,  yet  for  the 
comfort  of  his  nation'-s  guests,  he  toils 
like  a  hired  courier. 
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FTER  each  frequent  station 
the  train-crew  hurried  back 
into  the  warmly  lighted 
coach,  slatting  the  water 
from  their  caps,  turning 
down  the  collars  of  their 
coats,  and  cursing  softly  at  the  vileness  of 
the  weather.  Rain  in  torrents  swashed 
against  the  windows,  while  the  wind 
shrieked  in  answer  to  the  screams  from 
the  fighting  engine.  Blurred  circles  of 
light,  spotting  out  a  lonely  farmhouse,  ap- 
peared in  the  outside  blackness,  then  went 
out  as  the  cars  lurched  around  a  bend. 
The  one  passenger-coach  was  deserted 
save  by  a  few  belated  travellers  whom 
stern  necessity  forced  out  into  the  storm. 
In  front  of  where  the  trainmen  sat  a  stout 
lady  tried  vainly  to  catch  a  few  winks  of 
sleep,  her  head  resting  against  her  hand. 
Farther  forward  a  man  hunched  himself 
into  his  overcoat  and  stared  moodily  at 
the  axes  and  crowbars  in  their  glass  case, 
and  a  dozen  seats  ahead  of  him  came 
a  small  group  of  travelling  actors,  three 
women  and  two  men,  their  suitcases  fill- 
ing the  racks  overhead  and  overflowing 
to  the  seats  in  front  and  to  the  side. 

The  man  who  had  been  hunched  into 
his  overcoat  rose  stiffly  to  his  feet  and 
walked  forward  to  the  water-cooler,  where 
he  braced  himself  against  the  wall  while 
he  juggled  with  a  paper  cup,  the  other  oc- 
cupants of  the  car  watching  him  in  lan- 
guid half-wonder,  marvelling  that  any 
one  could  think  of  water  on  such  a  night, 
much  less  drink  it;  but  the  man,  uncon- 
scious of  their  thoughts,  emptied  the  cup 
three  times  before  he  started  back  down 
the  aisle.  Half-way  back  to  his  seat  his 
eyes  were  attracted  by  a  crumpled  news- 
paper and  dropping  down  on  the  nearest 
cushion  he  attempted  to  forget  his  bore- 
dom in  a  perusal  of  the  news.  After  a 
time  he  became  conscious  of  voices  and  he 
glanced  over  the  top  of  the  paper  at  the 
man  and  girl  in  the  seat  ahead. 

"I'll  get  my  chance  some  day,  Jim, 
you  see  if  I  don't,"  the  girl  was  saying. 
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"  That's  what  I'm  goin'  on  for.  If  I  didn't 
think  that,  I'd  stop.  I'd  want  t'  quit 
right  now,  'cause  what'd  be  the  use  of  go- 
in'  on?  But  you  wait  and  see;  some  day 
I'll  be  on  Broadway,  and  have  my  name 
up  in  electric  lights  too." 

The  man  with  the  paper  showed  his  in- 
terest in  the  speaker  by  leaning  forward 
in  an  effort  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  face. 
All  he  could  see  was  one  rounded  cheek 
and  a  bit  of  her  neck  as  it  disappeared  into 
the  cheap  fur  collar. 

"I  know  how  you  feel  about  it,  Beth," 
the  girl's  companion  answered.  "  I  use  t' 
feel  that  way  myself,  before  I  was  shoved 
into  the  discards,  but  after  eight  years  of 
one-night  stands  most  of  the  glimmer  o' 
Broadway  has  got  dimmed,  at  least  it  has 
for  me." 

"Actors,"  thought  the  man  with  the 
paper ;  then  he  added,  with  a  little  shake 
of  his  head:  ''Poor  devils." 

"  It  ain't  so  bad,"  the  man  in  front  con- 
tinued, turning  his  head  so  a  trifle  more 
of  his  thin,  bony  face  was  visible.  "It 
ain't  so  bad  if  you  look  at  it  right.  Nights 
like  this  is  the  worst,  but  then — I  don't 
care  what  you're  doin',  nor  no  matter 
what  kind  of  a  job  you're  up  against, 
you'll  always  get  nights  like  this  mixed 
up  with  the  soft  moonlights.  The  way  I 
look  at  it  is  this — a  feller's  got  to  take 
what's  comin'  to  him." 

"Oh,  don't  get  away  with  the  idea  that 
I  think  life  up  top's  all  joy  and  bliss ! "  the 
girl  exclaimed.  "I've  been  long  enough 
with  the  game  to  know  there's  some  hard 
work  to  it,  no  matter  how  big  you  get  to 
be.  If  it  was  only  the  work  I'd  rather  be 
a  stenographer,  or  a  clerk.  They  think 
they  have  it  rough,  but  it  ain't  nothin'  to 
our  job.  It  ain't  that,  it's  somethin'  dif- 
ferent than  that.  I  know  every  one  gives 
you  the  loud  laugh  when  you  come  any- 
thing about  art,  but  that's  what  I  mean. 
I'd  like  to  get  a  chance  to  see  if  I  could 
put  it  over.  You  know  the  stuff  we've 
got  to  hand  out " 

"I  ought  to,"  answered  the  man  inter- 
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rupting.     "I've  been  doin'  it  for  thirty- 
five  years,  started  the  day  I  was  born." 

" — and  the  bunch  we  get  up  against. 
What  chance  have  we  to  put  anything 
good  over  on  that  crowd?  They  know 
we're  bum,  they  know  we're  a  bum  show, 
because  if  we  wasn't,  we  wouldn't  come. 
Why,  say,  if  Belasco  was  to  put  Warfield 
himself  in  your  part  to-night,  the  bunch 
out  front  would  go  home  sayin'  he  was 
pretty  punk.    Ain't  that  right?" 

The  man  with  the  paper  smiled  slightly 
as  he  leaned  still  farther  to  the  side  in  an 
endeavor  to  catch  a  better  view  of  the 
girl  ahead.  He  could  see  that  she  was 
young  and  quite  pretty,  with  gray  eyes 
hedged  about  with  long  black  lashes,  and 
as  she  smiled  at  her  companion  he  caught 
a  flash  of  white  teeth  between  her  curving 
red  lips. 

"Oh,  I  dunno,"  the  thin  man  replied. 
"I  know  our  bunch  ain't  top-liners,  and  I 
know  we  don't  get  bill-toppers'  pay,  but, 
then — we  ain't  payin'  bill-toppers'  ex- 
penses, so  I  guess  we're  about  as  well  off 
as  the  next.  You  know  what  the  old  say- 
in'  is — it  ain't  what  you  earn  that  counts, 
it's  what  you  have  to  spend.  I  manage 
to  lay  aside  some,  and  so  does  Williams 
and  his  wife,  and  Mrs.  Mann.  Then  you 
got  to  hand  it  to  us  that  we're  a  lot  above 
the  other  bum  gangs  that  travel  outside 
the  circuits.  You  can  stay  with  us  'till 
the  pond  freezes  and  you  won't  see  no 
rough  stuff  pulled.  I'd  just  as  soon  cash 
in  as  travel  with  some  gangs  I  know  of." 

"It  ain't  that,"  the  girl  insisted.  "It 
ain't  that  I  don't  like  you  and  the  others. 
I  ain't  sayin'  any  thin'  about  them,  or  the 
show.  I  just  want  a  chance  to  see  if  I 
could  get  away  with  what  art  there  is  in 
the  game.  I  want  to  see  if  I  could  take 
a  crowd  and  make  'em  laugh  because  I 
wanted  'em  to,  or  cry  because  I  said  so. 
Oh,  you  know  what  I  mean." 

The  girl's  companion  leaned  back  with 
a  long  sigh.  "  I — I  was  beginnin'  to  think 
you  was  kinda  settlin'  down,"  he  said 
after  a  silence.  "Don't  you  kind  of  like 
it  any  better  than  you  did?" 

"  Oh,  I  like  you,  Jim,"  the  girl  said,  put- 
ting her  hand  on  his  arm  with  a  sud- 
den motion.  "But — well— why  couldn't 
you  get  into  the  big  game  too,  Jim  ? 
We're  real  good  friends — and  your  work's 

good " 
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"  No,  it  ain't,"  Jim  interrupted.  "  There 
ain't  no  thin'  to  my  work — or  me  either. 
I'm  just  one  o'  the  discards,  I'm  just  a 
ham,  and  the  stuff  I  turn  out  is  just  ham 
stuff.  But — well,  I  don't  blame  you 
none,  not  a  bit.  I  suppose  if  I  was  in 
your  shoes  I'd  want  a  go  at  it  myself.  Oh, 
you  can  do  it  all  right,  there  ain't  no  one 
knows  that  any  better 'n  I  do — but " 

A  screech  came  back  in  hoarse  small- 
ness  from  the  engine.  It  brought  the 
brakeman  out  of  his  doze  with  a  start,  for 
he  rose,  grasping  his  lantern  by  the  round 
wire  handle,  and  walked  to  the  door. 
"  Summerville,  Summerville  ! "  he  bel- 
lowed, and  this  cry  brought  the  man  with 
the  paper  to  his  feet.  Also  the  little  group 
of  actors  showed  signs  of  animation,  for 
they  hurriedly  shoved  themselves  into 
rain-coats  and  snatched  their  baggage 
from  the  racks.  The  man  with  the  paper 
walked  back  to  his  seat,  secured  his  grip, 
and  was  on  the  car-steps  when  the  train 
came  to  a  jolting  halt. 

"Hello,  Billy  Kimble!"  exclaimed  a 
long-coated  figure  as  the  traveller  set 
his  feet  on  the  shining  platform.  "We 
thought  you  would  give  it  up — night's  so 
bad." 

"Hello,  Ed!"  exclaimed  Kimble  in  re- 
ply, as  he  grasped  his  friend's  hand. 
"Not  me;  you  don't  know  how  I  snatched 
at  a  chance  for  a  vacation." 

"Let's  get  out  of  this!"  exclaimed 
Towers.  "  Come  on,"  and  he  led  the  way 
to  a  waiting  automobile.  When  they  had 
left  the  station  and  were  splashing  down 
the  bright  pathway  of  the  lamps  Kimble 
turned  to  his  friend  and  asked: 

"Is  there  a  show  here  to-night?" 

"I  don't  know — why,  yes,  I  believe  so. 
I  think  I  saw  the  posters.    Why?" 

"I  came  up  with  the  troupe,"  Kimble 
answered.  "  I'd  like  to  go — that  is,  if  you 
don't  mind  ?  "  He  smiled  to  himself  in  the 
darkness  as  he  thought  of  the  girl's  eager 
voice  and  the  flash  of  her  white  teeth. 

"What!"  shouted  the  other.  "You 
don't  mean  that?" 

"Certainly  I  do,"  Kimble  answered. 

"  No  !  Not  really ;  why,  they're  terrible 
things.  They  haven't  any  scenery,  and 
it's  nothing  but  a  moving-picture  theatre, 
and  for  heaven's  sake  don't  be  foolish. 
Besides  I've  learned  a  lot  of  new  wrinkles 
at  billiards  I  want  to  stump  you  on." 
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"The  billiards  can  wait,"  answered 
Kimble.  "And  to-morrow  the  strollers 
will  have  flown.  I  should  like  to  go;  so  be 
a  good  boy  and  come  along." 

"  You  mean  it  ?  You're  not  joking,  are 
you?     Hang  it,  I  can't  see  your  face." 

"Absolutely,"  was  the  answer.  "I 
would  like  very  much  to  see  her  work." 

11  Her  !    Oh,  then,  you're  in  love." 

"No,"  laughed  Kimble.  "I'm  not  in 
love;  wrhat  made  you  think  that?" 

"Well,  the  only  reason  I  can  conceive 
for  any  one  wanting  to  sit  through  that 
show  is  because  they're  in  love  with  some 
one  in  it.  Or  else  they  never  saw  a 
show  before;  but  a  great  playwright  like 
you " 

"Never  mind  the  'great'  part  of  it," 
returned  Kimble,  laughing;  but  he  knew 
he  had  carried  his  point. 

That  evening  Kimble  and  his  friend 
Towers  entered  the  splendid  door  of  the 
"movie"  house  and  groped  about  in  the 
darkness  for  a  seat.  "What's  the  name 
of  the  awful  thing  ?  "  Towers  asked  when 
they  wrere  at  last  settled  in  their  places. 

"Didn't  you  notice  when  you  came 
in?"  replied  Kimble,  with  a  short  laugh. 
"It's  my  play,  'The  Windrows.' ' 

"You  don't  mean  it!  Can  they  af- 
ford to  pay  you  for  it?" 

"Afford  to  pay!  I  guess  not.  They 
steal  it." 

"Can't  you  do  something  about  it?" 
inquired  Towers  indignantly. 

"Stop  them,  you  mean?  Not  for 
worlds.  I  wouldn't  miss  seeing  that  girl 
play  'Nancy'  for  all  the  royalties  I  ever 
received  for  it.  It  ought  to  be  a  liberal 
education — on  howr  it  should  not  be 
done." 

A  series  of  films  at  last  came  to  an  end 
and  the  footlights  blazed  in  front  of  the 
tiny  stage.  Kimble  sat  up  expectantly 
and  a  moment  later  the  curtain  slowly 
and  jerkingly  rolled  itself  up  on  the  long 
pole. 

"Great,"  whispered  Towers.  "Is  this 
supposed  to  be  Nancy's  studio?" 

"It's  supposed  to  be,  but  that's  about 
all  you  can  say  for  it.  Notice  the  old 
hair-cloth  sofa  and  the  crayon-portrait 
easel.    This  is  going  to  be  rich." 

The  thin  man,  the  girl's  companion  of 
the  afternoon,  appeared  in  the  part  of  the 
young  Westerner  who  had  come  to  New 


York  to  study  art.  His  studio  was  sup- 
posed to  be  across  the  hall  and  his  en- 
trance comes  after  a  knock  on  the  door, 
which  he  hesitatingly  opens.  In  the 
New  York  production  of  the  play  this 
character  was  taken  by  Bert  Lowland, 
and  Mr.  Lowland's  entrance  was  some- 
thing to  sit  up  nights  to  see.  Two  friends 
of  Nancy's  enter,  to  discover  Lowland 
lolling  in  an  easy  chair,  a  cigarette  be- 
tween his  lips  and  one  of  Nancy's  sketches 
in  his  hands.  The  visitors  are  old  friends 
of  Nancy's  family  and  their  sense  of  pro- 
priety is  outraged  at  this  familiarity  be- 
tween the  two  studios.  This  is  the  thread 
of  the  opening  scene,  but  it  was  a  thing 
hard  to  follow  in  that  moving-picture 
theatre  in  Summerville. 

Kimble  groaned  to  himself  as  he  heard 
the  lines  he  had  spent  so  many  weary 
hours  of  toil  on  being  hashed  to  pieces  by 
these  strolling  players.  The  business  of 
the  thing  three  parts  gone  to  the  four 
winds,  and  with  half  the  lines  missing,  he 
found  himself  wishing  he  had  taken  his 
friend's  advice  and  remained  at  home 
with  the  billiards;  but  when  the  young 
girl  with  the  dark-fringed  eyes  appeared 
on  the  stage  in  the  guise  of  Nancy  the 
atmosphere  of  the  stuffy  little  theatre  un- 
derwent a  sudden  change. 

She  came  with  a  laugh  and  a  skip, 
throwing  her  cheap  muff  and  fur  collar  on 
the  hair-cloth  sofa  with  just  the  air  Kim- 
ble had  had  in  mind  so  many  months  be- 
fore when  the  character  first  came  into 
his  head.  She  picked  up  the  loose  threads 
of  the  scene  and  set  it  on  its  feet;  she  cov- 
ered the  lack  of  the  other  actors;  in  fact, 
she  was  the  scene,  taking  it  up  bodily  and 
passing  it  across  the  line  of  electric  globes 
exactly  as  she  wanted  the  audience  to  re- 
ceive it.  Kimble  forgot  the  cheap  setting. 
The  girl  had  turned  the  tiny  stage  into  the 
studio. in  Paris,  the  studio  where  he  had 
lived,  the  studio  he  had  had  in  mind 
when  he  wrote  the  play.  The  skylight 
was  overhead;  the  cries  of  the  newsboys 
came  in  through  the  open  pane — cries  in 
French,  in  the  French  of  the  Quarter. 
He  could  almost  hear  the  man  next  door 
singing,  "Take  me  back  to  old  New 
York — "  as  he  always  did  after  receiving 
a  letter  with  an  Ithaca  postmark.  Kim- 
ble knew  the  cafe  was  only  around  the 
corner,  where  he  could  go  and  be  sure  of 
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meeting  the  old  crowd — Americans  and 
English,  Italians  from  the  South,  Danes 
from  the  North — all  good  chaps,  all  in 
one  school  or  another,  all  striving  for  the 
elusive  art.    He  caught  himself  listening 


"I'm  no  judge,  but  it  seems  to  me  she 
gets  away  with  it  as  well  as  that  girl  you 
put  on  in  New  York.  What  do  you 
think?" 

"I    don't    know,"    answered    Kimble 
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for  the  sound  of  pattering  little  feet  on 
the  bleak  stairway.   Babbette  should 

"Hah!"  exclaimed  Kimble,  bringing 
himself  back  from  his  dreams  with  a  start. 
"What  the  deuce  was  I  thinking  of? 
That  girl  has  fairly  bewitched  me.  What 
do  you  think  of  her?"  he  added,  turning 
to  his  friend. 

"Blessed  if  I  know,"  Towers  answered. 


slowly.  "I  don't  know."  Then  after  a 
moment  he  burst  out.  "You  know  what 
I'm  going  to  do,  Ed?  I'm  going  to  offer 
her  that  part  Miss  Stevens  had,  and  I'm 
going  to  do  it  right  now,  too — you  wait 
here." 

Kimble  rose  to  his  feet  and  walked 
down  the  aisle  and  through  the  door  at 
the  side  which  gave  entrance  to  the  stage. 
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No  one  barred  his  way,  though  after  the 
door  had  closed  and  he  stood  in  the  nar- 
row wings  several  looked  at  him  in  sur- 
prise with  a  "  what-do-you-want-back- 
here"  expression,  but  Kimble  had  been 
on  too  many  stages  to  be  bothered  by 
curious  glances  and  he  stepped  up  to  the 
thin  man  who  was  watching  Nancy  from 
the  back  wings. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  Kimble  began; 
"I  have  come  around  to  present  my  card 
to  the  young  lady  taking  the  part  of 
'Nancy.'" 

The  tall  man's  usually  good-natured 
face  set  into  hard  lines  as  he  listened  to 
Kimble's  words.  "Oh,"  he  said  under 
his  breath;  "you  have,  have  you?  I 
suppose  you  think  that  just  because  that 
girl's  out  there  on  the  stage,  you  can " 

"Just  one  moment,"  Kimble  inter- 
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rupted.  "I  understand  you;  possibly  you 
don't  understand  me.  I  have  been  more 
or  less  mixed  up  with  stage  people  all  my 
life;  in  fact,  I  wrote  the  play  you  are  now 
stealing,  'The  Windrows."  He  offered 
his  card  to  the  other  and  continued: 
"My  name  is  Kimble,  William  R.  Kim- 
ble." 

The  tall  man  looked  in  blank  wonder 
from  the  card  to  Kimble's  smiling  face; 
then,  with  a  little  gasp,  he  exclaimed: 
"My  God — Mr.  Kimble — you  ain't  go- 
in'  t'  have  us  pinched,  are  you  ?  Is  that 
what  you  wanna  see  Beth  about?  It 
ain't  her  fault;  don't  lay  the  blame  on  her. 
She  don't  even  know  we're  snitchin'  'The 
Windrows.'  That's  straight,  if  I'm  to 
die  for  it.  If  you  gotta  take  it  out  on 
some  one,  take  it  out  on  me." 

"  I  said  before,  you  didn't  understand," 
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Kimble  smiled.  "I  know  as  well  as  you 
that  I  could  arrest  you,  but  that  wasn't 
my  intention  when  I  came  around  here. 
I  wished  to  see  the  young  lady,  to  have  a 
talk  with  her — I  was  rather  taken  with 
her  work." 

The  other  continued  to  stare  in  wonder; 
then  over  his  long  face  there  passed  an 
expression  almost  of  fright.  He  reached 
out  a  hand  and  drew  Kimble  back  into 
the  shadow  of  the  wall,  at  the  same  time 
exclaiming:  "What'd  you  mean,  Mr. 
Kimble?    Tell  me  what  you  mean." 

"Why,"  answered  Kimble,  surprised 
at  the  excitement  in  his  listener's  face, 
" what's  so  very  odd  in  that?      I  said  I 


was  taken  with  her  work  and  I  thought  I 
would  see  her.    I  might  be  able  to " 

"  I  get  you,"  said  Jim,  interrupting.  "  I 
know  what  you're  goin'  t'  say.  You're 
goin'  t'  offer  her  a  job  in  New  York — on 
the  big  stage — under  you — ain't  that  it  ?  " 

"Something — "  but  again  Jim  inter- 
rupted. 

"You're  goin'  t'  take  her  out  o'  this 
life,  this  here  dog's  life,  and  put  her  where 
she'll  be  in  line  t'  make  a  big  name  for 
herself.  Where  she'll  be  famous  in  a  few 
years,  that's  it,  ain't  it?  But  say,  Mr. 
Kimble — please — for  the  love  of  God — 
please  go  'way  and  don't  tell  her  no  thin' 
like  that.     If  you  got  some  one  you  care 
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about,  think  how  you  feel  toward  her,  an' 
go  away — let  her  be  where  she  is.  Will 
you?" 

"I'm  afraid  we  don't  understand  each 
other  very  well,"  Kimble  insisted.  "I 
am — "  but  the  other  man  would  not  let 
him  finish. 

"I  know  all  about  that,  and  I  know 
Beth  had  the  makin'  of  a  top-liner  in  her 
little  body;  no  one  knows  that  any  bet- 
ter'n  me.  But  she's  the  orily  thing  I  got 
in  this  world  that  brings  me  any  happi- 
ness. I've  been  cheated  out  o'  everything 
else,  everything — ever  since  I  was  a  kid. 
Every  man  has  a  right  to  a  little  o'  the 
bright  side  o'  life — you're  gettin'  yours — 
every  one's  gettin'  their's — all  but  me. 
You're  a  playwright;  you  know  what  sort 
o'  life  this  one-night  stand  is.  I've  been 
at  it  ever  since  I  was  born,  an'  my  mother 
before  me — then  a  year  ago  Beth  joined 
our  crowd — she's  one  o'  God's  own  angels, 
Mr.  Kimble,  I'm  tellin'  you  that  straight. 
She  likes  me  a  lot,  and  after  a  little  more 
time  I  think  she'd  marry  me — you  don't 
know  what  Beth  means  to  me.  It's  lone- 
some in  a  show  like  this,  but  since  she 
came,  why,  every  hotel  dump  we  get  into 
seems  like  home.  She'd  even  turn  a  bum 
baggage-car  into  a  Harlem  flat — and  now 
she's  goin'  away." 

"Well,  really,"  began  Kimble,  embar- 
rassed at  this  outburst.  "I'm  sure  my 
intentions  were  all  for  the  best,  and  I 
must  say,  if  you  don't  mind,  I  think  you 
are  rather  selfish  in  your  wishes.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  I  loved  a  girl  the  way  you 
seem  to  care  for  this  young  lady  I  should 
wish  her  to  have  every  chance  in  the 
world.  I  happened  to  sit  behind  you  this 
evening  coming  up  on  the  train,  and  I 
overheard  her  tell  you  that  some  day  she 
wanted  a  chance  to  see  what  she  could  do. 
Now  I'm  offering  that  chance  and  you 
stand  in  the  way.  Do  you  think  that's 
hardly  fair  to  her?" 

"Say,  Mr.  Kimble,  have  you  ever  been 
in  love  with  a  girl?"  Jim  asked. 

"I  don't  see  what  that  has  to  do  with 
it.  She  is  a  girl  who  could  make  a  name 
for  herself  if  she  had  the  opportunity. 
But  I  suppose  I  was  a  little  forward  in 
coming  back  here — in  other  words,  it's 
none  of  my  business,  as  you  are  no  doubt 
saying  to  yourself.  But  one  thing  more — 
and  then  I  will  go — I  should  dislike  very 
much  having  this  thing  hang  over  my 


head;  it's  quite  a  responsibility  taking  a 
girl's  one  chance  away  from  her;  but,  as 
you  said,  or  intimated,  it's  none  of  my 
business  and  I'm  sorry  I  disturbed  you." 

Kimble  nodded  smilingly  and  turned 
again  toward  the  door.  Jim's  tall,  un- 
gainly figure  hunched  forward  as  he 
watched  the  young  man  move  away  from 
him;  just  for  an  instant  he  hesitated,  torn 
between  the  picture  Kimble  had  drawn 
and  his  love  for  the  little  gray-eyed  girl 
laughing  so  merrily  out  there  before  the 
footlights.  In  that  moment  of  indecision 
centuries  seemed  to  pass — all  the  misery, 
all  the  regret  he  was  to  live  through  be- 
cause of  that  lost  opportunity  passed  in 
review  before  his  mental  vision.  He 
knew  how  empty  would  be  his  love, 
clouded  and  overcast  by  this  black  shad- 
ow— this  secret  which  would  be  forever 
popping  up  between  himself  and  his 
sweetheart.  As  he  stood  there,  watching 
Kimble  reach  out  his  hand  for  the  knob  of 
the  door,  doubt  grew  in  his  breast — fear 
and  regret — and  with  a  half-articulate  cry 
he  rushed  across  the  stage  and  grasped 
Kimble  by  the  arm,  whispering  fiercely: 
"Wait!" 

"Well?"  asked  Kimble, half-turning. 

"Don't—"  began  Jim.  "I— I  don't 
wanna  have  you  go  away  thinkin'  hard 
thoughts  of  me.  I  ain't  as  bad  as  it  looks 
on  the  face  o'  it.  I  want  you  t'  under- 
stand  " 

"Oh,  I  understand,"  Kimble  said;  he 
still  remained  the  disinterested  outsider. 
He  felt  he  had  put  something  within  the 
reach  of  this  girl,  something  she  would 
probably  never  have  again,  but  if  she 
chose  to  lose  it,  or  if  this  man  chose  to 
lose  it  for  her,  it  was,  as  he  said,  none  of 
his  business.  "  You  needn't  bother  to  ex- 
plain; it's  nothing  to  me,  one  way  or  the 
other." 

"Yes,  I  know  that — but  I  want  t' 
think.  You  sprung  this  on  me  awful  sud- 
den. I  guess  I  was  struck  all  in  a  heap. 
I  didn't  know  what  I  was  sayin'.  But  I 
was  wrong.  It  never  would  be  fair  to  her. 
Will  you  wait  till  she  comes  off?  it'll  only 
be  a  minute  now." 

"Just  as  you  say,"  Kimble  answered. 
"But  are  you  sure  you  know  what  you 
want  this  time?" 

"I  guess  so,"  said  Jim  slowly.  "When 
a  feller  is  put  up  against  questions  like 
this  one,  that  he  has  to  decide  all  in  a 
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minute,  .then  the  only  time  he  is  sure  is 
when  it's  too  late,  and  at  that  he  wakes 
up  to  find  he  was  probably  wrong.  You 
wait  and  tell  her  what  you  told  me;  she's 
the  one  who  has  the  say  in  this  matter, 
not  me." 

"This  is  Mr.  Kimble,  Beth,"  Jim  ex- 
plained a  few  minutes  later.  "He's  the 
man  who  wrote  the  show  we're — we're 
playin'.  He's  got  somethin'  he  wants  t' 
say  to  you,  and  when  he  gets  through  I'm 
goin'  t'  tell  you  what  I  said  when  he 
sprung  it  on  me.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Kimble." 
Jim's  voice  was  intensely  serious  and  the 
girl  looked  from  one  to  the  other  with 
startled  eyes. 

"Why,"  began  Kimble,  "I  was  out 
front  to-night,  and  I  liked  your  work.  I 
liked  it  so  much,  in  fact,  that  I  came 
around  to  offer  you  a  part  in  my  New 
York  show.  I  don't  think  it  could  be 
'Nancy' — not  quite  yet,  but  some 
day " 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  Beth,  drawing  her 
breath  in  a  lost  gasp;  then  she  turned  to 
Jim  with  shining  eyes.  "Is  it  really  so? 
Does  he  mean  it?  Does  he  mean  that 
I'm  going  to  get  a  chance  at  last  ?  It  has 
come — is  that  what  he  means?" 

"It's  all  straight,  little  girl,"  Jim  an- 
swered slowly.  "I  knew  you  were  goin' 
t'  get  it  some  day.  It  was  the  one  thing  I 
lived  in  dread  of.  Now  it's  come,  and 
when  he  sprung  it  on  me  I  was  low 
enough  to  ask  him  to  clear  out  without 
seein'  you.    I  didn't  want  you  to  go." 

"Why  didn't  you  want  me  to  go, 
Jim?"  asked  the  girl  in  wonder.  "You 
didn't  want  me  to  go?    Why,  Jim?" 

"'Cause,  Beth — 'cause — I — I've  been 
awful  happy  since  I've  known  you.  The 
life  ain't  been  hard  at  all,  with  you  on  the 
train,  and  you  all  the  time  with  the  show. 
It's  been  the  only  bit  of.  happiness  I've 
ever  had,  and  I  tried  to  hang  onto  it;  Mr. 
Kimble'll  tell  you  I  did." 

"Why,  Jim?"  asked  the  girl  again, 
searching  his  face  with  her  eyes — "why 
didn't  you  want  me  to  go?" 

"  'Cause,  Beth,  I  love  you;  that's 
why,"  Jim  answered  huskily.  "I  know 
how  it'll  be:  you'll  get  down  there  with 
the  big  fellers,  and  you'll  forget  there  ever 
was  such  a  feller  as  me  in  the  world.  I 
know  it  was  mean  and  little  of  me,  but  I 
couldn't  help  it.  I  was  only  tryin'  t'  keep 
you — 'cause  I  love  you." 


The  girl's  gray  eyes  were  clouded  with 
tears  as  she  reached  out  her  hands  and 
took  Jim's  bony  fist  in  her  grasp.  "  Don't 
worry,  Jim.  I'm  not  goin'  very  far  away, 
not  if  you  want  me  to  stay.  'Cause,  Jim 
— I — I  love  you  too,"  and  she  hid  her  face 
against  the  astonished  man's  coat. 

"Beth,"  Jim  whispered  intently,  "you 
don't  know  what  you're  sayin'.  You 
don't  understand.  He's  offerin'  you  the 
chance  you've  always  wanted,  and  you're 
lettin'  it  slide.  Don't  do  that,  little  girl. 
Think !    You  just  gotta  think  now." 

"I'm  thinkin',"  Beth  laughed.  "Only 
I'm  a  little  too  happy  to  think  very  clear 
yet.  [This  is  the  chance  I've  wanted,  only 
I  never  knew  it  before.  I'd  rather  have 
you,  Jim,  than  be  the  top-liner  of  all  the 
world." 

"Do  you  mean  it,  Beth?"  Jim  asked. 
He  looked  at  Kimble  and  asked:  "Do 
you  think  she  means  it,  Mr.  Kimble?" 

"  Well,  I  don't  know.  But  I  should  say 
that  she  did;  at  any  rate  she  certainly 
gives  every  appearance  of  meaning  it." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Kimble,"  Beth 
laughed  happily.  "Thank  you  for  the 
chance,  even  if  I  didn't  take  it.  But  you 
understand  how  it  is — I  couldn't  leave 
Jim.  If  he  could  go  it  would  be  different, 
but  without  him — why,  New  York  would 
be  the  lonesomest  place  on  the  map." 

"I  don't  know  whether  I'm  doin'  right, 
Mr.  Kimble,  in  lettin'  her  stay,"  Jim  said, 
his  face  beaming.  "It's  like  I  said  before 
— we  never  know  when  we're  doin'  right 
until  it's  too  late,  but  this  time  I'm  goin' 
t'  take  a  chance." 

"And  I  too,  Jim,"  answered  Kimble, 
after  a  fleeting  instant  of  thought. 
"Chances  usually  cost  money,  only  this 
time  I  don't  think  I'm  making  a  mistake. 
I'm  going  to  take  you  both  down  to  New 
York  with  me,  and  for  your  little  friend's 
sake  I'm  going  to  teach  you  something 
about  acting  if  it's  the  last  thing  I  ever 
do.  I  don't  have  to  teach  her;  she  knows 
already." 

"Then  — then  Beth  don't  lose  her 
chance!"  Jim  exclaimed. 

"Not  if  I  can  help  it,"  answered  Kim- 
ble, with  a  short  laugh.  "You  have  my 
card;  be  down  as  soon  as  you  can  get 
away,  and  now,  if  I  may  suggest  it,"  he 
added  with.a  slight  smile,  "I  think  you're 
needed  out  front;  the  show  seems  to  have 
come  to  a  halt." 
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Construction  of  stiff-leg  derrick,  Throop  College  of  Technology,  Pasadena,  Cal. 


From  a  photograph,  copyright.  Harvard  Illustrated. 

Harvard  R,  0.  T.  C.  in  bayonet  practice  at  Barre,  Mass. 
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First  Maine  Heavy  Field  Artillery.     Guard  relief  near  the  Observatory,  Bowdoin  College. 


Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 
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Topographical  work  at  Iowa  State  College. 


A   SIBERIAN    EXILE'S   STORY 

HIS  EXPERIENCES  IN  THE  REVOLUTION;    AND  HIS  HOPES  FOR 
THE.  FUTURE  OF  HIS  COUNTRY 

BY    ELIZABETH    MINER    KING 


NE  of  the  first  things  the 
Council  of  Workmen's  and 
Soldiers'  Delegates  of  Rus- 
sia took  into  consideration 
soon  after  the  revolution 
was  the  cultivation  of 
an  international  entente  cordiale.  It  sent 
Jacob  D.  Baum,  a  young  Revolutionist 
who  had  been  a  life  exile  in  Siberia,  and 
at  one  time  sentenced  to  "hard  labor"  at 
the  famous  prison  of  Alexandrovsk,  to 
London,  and  from  London  to  the  United 
States,  where  he  was  accredited  to  the 
Russian  embassy.  He  was  here  several 
months  interpreting  conditions,  transact- 
ing his  business,  and  conferring  with 
prominent  Russians.  He  left  in  January, 
just  at  the  time  when  the  Council  itself 
and  the  Constituent  Assembly  were  rap- 
idly changing  hands,  and  is  now  back 
in  Petrograd,  presumably  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  his  new  " bosses"  and  giv- 
ing them  his  observations. 

Mr.  Baum  was  exiled  at  Irkutsk,  Si- 
beria, one  of  the  principal  exile  centres  as 
well  as  an  important  military  district, 
where  there  were  many  prominent  polit- 
ical prisoners,  some  of  whom  later  were 
members  of  the  provisional  government 
and  otherwise  active  in  revolutionary  af- 
fairs. He  was  in  Irkutsk  when  they  first 
heard  the  news  of  the  revolt.  He  knew 
what  the  exiles  did  in  their  homes  and  on 
the  streets  during  those  days  when  four 
thousand  miles  away  in  Petrograd  things 
were  happening  of  which  for  days  they 
were  only  allowed  to  surmise — and  dream 
on  of  the  future  of  Russia,  which  was  to  be 
an  elysium  of  democracy. 

Mr.  Baum  was  a  boy  fifteen  years  of 
age  when  he  was  arrested  the  first  time  for 
taking  part  in  revolutionary  propaganda 
along  with  other  boys  and  girls.  School 
children  became  men  and  women  over- 
night !  Even  before  he  was  fifteen,  he 
said,  he  read  revolutionary  literature.  He 
was  arrested  five  times  in  all  under  several 
Vol.  LXI1I.— so 


different  names.  Each  time  heavier  re- 
strictions were  imposed,  until  his  last  sen- 
tence was  for  lifelong  exile — at  twenty 
years  of  age.  He  is  twenty-five  now  and 
has  fulfilled  several  important  missions  in 
different  countries  of  Europe. 

Before  the  revolution  Mr.  Baum  was 
in  the  little  village  of  Gnamenka,  Siberia, 
where  he  had  been  sent  from  the  "  hard- 
labor"  prison  of  Alexandrovsk.  In  Gna- 
menka the  exiles  lived  together  like  broth- 
ers and  sisters —    But  let  him  tell  it: 

THE   EXILE'S    STORY 

I  decided  to  leave  Gnamenka  and  ob- 
tained a  position  in  Irkutsk  in  the  pub- 
lishing-house of  Siten,  who  helped  me  get 
a  passport  from  the  Governor-General. 
Siten,  the  greatest  house  of  its  kind  in 
Russia,  where  the  large  newspapers  and 
magazines  are  published,  has  branches 
and  bookstores  all  over  the  country.  I 
was  working  in  the  Irkutsk  branch  on 
February  28,  the  day  the  revolution  be- 
gan. (By  the  Russian  calendar  which  is 
thirteen  days  behind  our  own.)  School- 
teachers were  coming  in  to  talk  over  the 
text-books  for  the  next  year.  Exiles  were 
dropping  in  to  discuss  the  book  news  of 
the  day.  The  momentous  questions  of 
the  new  Russian  fairy-stories  and  new  edi- 
tions of  "Little  Lord  Fauntleroy"  and  of 
Miss  Alcott's  " Little  Men"  and  "Little 
Women,"  of  which  Russian  children  never 
tire,  were  being  thrashed  over.  There  is 
not  a  wealth  of  books  for  children  in  Rus- 
sia as  there  is  in  America.  New  days  are 
coming  for  Russian  children. 

We  were  about  to  disperse  when  an 
exile  came  in  with  a  telegram  in  his 
hand,  sent  to  another  revolutionist  by 
his  mother  in  Petrograd.  The  telegram 
read: 

My  dear  child,  your  dreams  are  fulfilled. 
Soon  yon  will  be  home. 
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Our  friend  was  Bakrilov,  a  young  man 
twenty-two  years  old,  who  founded  a 
revolutionary  organization  in  one  of  the 
Petrograd  high  schools  when  he  was  a  boy 
and  was  exiled  along  with  six  young  fel- 
lows. Bakrilov  is  now  in  Petrograd,  and 
has  been  private  secretary  to*"  Baboush- 
ka"  Breshkovsky. 

We  were  all  startled  by  the  telegram. 
There  were  wild  guesses  made  there  in  the 
dusk  of  the  book-shop.  Some  thought 
there  had  been  a  successful  revolution. 
Some  were  so  skeptical  that  they  laughed 
at  the  conjecture.  "Don't  be  misled," 
they  said.  "'Tis  but  another  hoax.  A 
joke  on  you.  Preposterous  !"  they  cried. 
I  remember  one  old  man,  an  exile,  who 
came  up  to  me  after  hearing  about  the 
telegram  and  said  that  he  was  going  to 
ask  Nicholas  to  give  him  back  his  five 
years  of  hard  labor.  "All  wasted!"  he 
said. 

I  went  over  to  see  my  friend,  A.  R. 
Gotz,  the  well-known  editor  of  the  Siberia, 
the  daily  newspaper.  Gotz  was  an  exiled 
revolutionist  with  a  life-term,  and  had 
served  eight  years  at  hard  labor.  "The 
usual  news  telegrams  are  not  coming 
through,"  he  said,  "but  I  have  something 
better !"  I  looked  over  his  shoulder  an4 
read  a  telegram  from  his  home: 

We  await  you.   Come  as  soon  as  possible, 

Great  was  the  excitement  when  the 
contents  of  the  messages  spread  around. 
Every  exile's  house  was  full  of  anxious  in- 
quirers. As  the  doors  were  opened  to  ad- 
mit us  we  saw  comrades  who  had  arrived 
before. 

"Have  you  any  news?"  they  called 
out.  "Come  in.  Well,  sit  down  and  tell 
us  what  you  know." 

Bakrilov,  in  the  meantime,  had  gone  to 
one  of  the  regiments  in  Irkutsk,  gathered 
the  soldiers  around  him,  and  begun  to  ex- 
hort them  not  to  go  against  the  people  if 
his  surmises  that  a  revolution  was  im- 
pending were  verified.  Officers  discov- 
ered Bakrilov  at  work  and  closed  in.  He 
escaped  unhurt,  but  nearly  lost  his  life  for 
his  pains. 

Those  who  got  out  on  the  streets  early 
the  next  morning  found  the  city  posted 
with  a  proclamation  from  the  governor. 
The  lamp-posts  were  covered  with  notices 
to  the  effect  that  all  gatherings  in  the 


streets  or  in  the  meeting-halls  were  pro- 
hibited. As  we  came  up  the  main  street, 
soldiers  were  everywhere — a  sympathetic 
guard  surrounded  by  knots  of  people. 

In  the  afternoon  we  happened  to  be  in 
the  office  of  the  Union  of  Cities  and  Towns, 
still  searching  for  news.  A  railway  teleg- 
rapher, a  revolutionist,  came  running  in, 
saying  excitedly  that  there  were  many  of- 
ficial telegrams  at  the  railway  telegraph- 
office.  He  had  brought  one  from  the 
Minister  of  Communication  and  Trans- 
portation. Here,  then,  was  the  first  of- 
ficial news  !  In  a  second  we  were  all  read- 
ing the  despatch. 

"Railway  men,"  it  read,  "in  agreement 
with  the  Duma,  on  such  and  such  a  day, 
I  captured  with  the  armed  revolutionary 
forces  the  Ministry  of  Communication 
and  Transportation,  and  give  the  follow- 
ing order: 

"  The  old  regime,  which  brought  our  coun- 
try and  its  transportation  to  complete  ruin, 
by  an  uprising  and  revolt  of  the  people  has 
fallen.  In  the  capital  there  is  a  revolution. 
In  the  name  of  our  country  I  call  upon  you 
to  fulfil  your  duty.  Each  man  must  remain 
at  his  post,  sacrificing  himself,  so  that  the 
country  will  be  saved.  The  danger  is  great. 
I  am  your  comrade  by  trade,  an  engineer. 
{Signed)  Bublikoff, 
Deputy  of  the  Duma." 

A  great  light  spread  over  the  faces  of 
the  group.  Runners  took  the  news.  It 
went  like  wild-fire  through  the  city.  "In 
the  name  of  our  country ! "  the  telegram 
said.  Our  country.  Before  it  had  always 
been  "in  the  name  of  the  Czar."  In  the 
name  of  our  country,  we  repeated.  It  elec- 
trified us. 

We  commandeered  all  the  typewriters, 
distributed  copies  of  the  telegram,  and  set 
out  to  obtain  other  typewriters.  How 
many  typewriters  have  you?  we  called 
out  in  the  business  offices.  In  a  few  hours 
the  city  was  saturated  with  the  manifold 
copies. 

The  message  caused  great  astonish- 
ment, especially  the  signature  of  Bubli- 
koff. Bublikoff  was  not  a  famous  revo- 
lutionist. We  did  not  know  him  as  a 
worker  among  us.  He  was  one  of  the 
progressive  members  of  the  Duma.  So 
it  was  not  clear  what  kind  of  a  new  gov- 
ernment had  been  founded. 
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That  night  arrangements  were  made  for 
a  general  meeting  of  representatives  of 
all  the  revolutionary  and  progressive  or- 
ganizations around  Irkutsk,  to  be  held 
in  the  city  hall  on  the  next  evening.  In 
many  cases  the  revolutionary  groups  had 
anticipated  our  notice;  had  met  and 
elected  representatives  so  as  to  be  ready, 
benefiting  from  their  experience  in  1905, 
Preliminary  organization  was  going  on  at 
the  same  time  in  the  different  barracks 
of  the  regiment  around  the  city.  We 
knew  that  we  would  have  part  of  the 
army  with  us.  But  what  units  and  how 
many? 

About  one  hundred  and  fifty  represen- 
tatives— lawyers,  physicians,  school-  teach- 
ers, and  others — came  to  the  meeting. 
Tseretelli,  then  in  exile  in  Irkutsk,  was 
made  chairman.  Editor  Gotz  was  vice- 
chairman.  The  meeting  had  hardly  con- 
vened when  Captain  Gowk,  from  one  of 
the  regiments,  appeared  and  asked  Chair- 
man Tseretelli  for  the  floor. 

"I  have  come  to  declare  that  my  regi- 
ment will  not  go  against  the  people,"  he 
said  in  loud  tones.  "  We  are  ready  to  sup- 
port the  revolution.  Our  regiment  has 
formed  a  small  military  committee.  If  I 
have  permission,  armed  forces  from  the 
regiment  will  protect  this  gathering." 
He  departed,  and  within  half  an  hour 
returned  with  an  armed  guard.  The 
meeting  went  on.  With  Captain  Gowk, 
other  officers,  soldiers,  and  exiles,  our 
own  Military  Committee  was  formed  to 
aid  the  revolution.  Here  was  an  exile 
who  had  been  a  military  expert.  He  was 
put  in  charge.  Tasks  were  assigned  to 
other  specialists  among  us. 

Presently  Captain  Gowk  came  in  from 
the  conference-room  adjoining  and  asked 
permission  of  Tseretelli  further  to  protect 
the  meeting  by  a  guard  of  artillery.  His 
Military  Committee  had  received  word 
of  the  doubtful  allegiance  of  one  of  the 
regiments.  Before  we  could  turn  around, 
it  seemed,  this  whole  " doubtful"  regi- 
ment came  marching  to  the  hall.  They 
sent  in  a  big  burly  peasant  from  their 
number,  who  stood  up  before  us,  a  giant 
with  a  greater  beard. 

:'The  regiment  has  learned  that  your 
Military  Committee  is  doubtful  about 
our  allegiance,"  he  said.  "Bad  men  and 
liars  have  spread  such  news.  I  declare  in 
the  name  of  our  country  that  the  regiment 


will  not  go  against  the  people.  We  are 
ready  to  fight  for  the  protection  of  the 
new  government!" 

With  that  we  heard  the  rumble  of  the 
increased  guard  of  artillery,  and  rushing 
to  the  window,  saw  a  heavy  barricade  of 
guns  banked  around  the  building. 

To  get  a  better  view,  I  went  out  on  a 
little  balcony  overhanging  the  front  por- 
tico. Below  me  were  a  mass  of  soldiers 
and  the  guns  shaping  up  ominously  in  the 
night. 

Suddenly  from  up  the  street  a  cab 
drawn  by  two  highly  equipped  horses 
came  dashing  toward  the  hall.  The  door 
of  the  cab  flew  open  and  a  colonel  from  an 
Irkutsk  regiment  stepped  out.  He  was 
fitted  out  in  all  his  gold  braid  and  made 
a  business  of  clanking  his  armament. 
Putting  his  face  in  front  of  the  officer  of 
the  guard,  he  shouted: 

"Who  ordered  you  to  come  here?" 

"I  am  on  guard  duty.  Go  away  !"  re- 
plied the  officer. 

"But  I  am  your  commander,"  the 
colonel  continued  lordly. 

"You  are  not  my  commander,"  par- 
leyed the  officer  of  the  guard.  "  My  com- 
mander is  in  there  (pointing  to  the  hall), 
the  chairman  of  the  revolutionary  com- 
mittee!" 

The  colonel  stood  rigid  for  a  second. 
Near  him  was  one  of  the  artillery  guns. 
With  a  leap  he  was  upon  it. 

"Hear  my  orders  !"  he  bellowed  to  the 
soldiers. 

"Comrades,  soldiers!"  interrupted  the 
officer  of  the  guard,  shouting  louder  than 
the  colonel,  "by  the  appointment  of  the 
Military  Committee  of  the  Revolutionary 
Government,  /  am  your  commander. 
Hear  my  orders  !    Arrest !" 

The  soldiers  raised  their  guns  and, 
closing  in,  hauled  down  the  colonel,  han- 
dling him  roughly.  His  life  was  in  danger. 

Officers  from  the  meeting  who  had  been 
watching  the  scene  from  the  steps  over- 
looking the  crowd  now  rushed  in. 

"Hold  !    Hold  !"  they  called.    "Let  us, 
not  be  examples  of  the  old  regime.    Ar- 
rest him  and  take  him  quietly  into  the 
hall." 

The  meeting  went  on  all  night.  There 
were  immense  problems  to  be  discussed. 
We  knew  practically  nothing  of  the  poli- 
cies and  progress  of  the  revolutionary 
movement  in  other  sections.    We  had  to 
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decide  independently  upon  our  own  course. 
Committees  worked  rapidly.  Men  were 
running  in  and  out.  Sudden  lulls  of  in- 
tense realization  would  come — then  ex- 
cited, vociferous  discussion.  Late  in  the 
night  representatives  of  the  Cossacks 
came. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  we 
heard  a  knock  upon  the  door.  The  guard 
reported  that  a  gentleman  who  declared 
himself  to  be  the  District  Attorney  asked 
permission  to  come  in,  as  he  had  a  mes- 
sage for  Chairman  Tseretelli.  "Let  him 
in  then,"  we  said. 

The  District  Attorney  walked  to  the 
platform,  turned,  and  faced  us.  He  spoke 
slowly: 

"  I  have  just  received  an  order  from  the 
Minister  of  Justice,  Kerensky,  a  member 
of  the  new  government  which  has  been 
founded  by  the  Duma  and  the  people  of 
Petrograd,  to  release  all  political  and 
religious  prisoners  at  once.  In  view  of 
events,  I  have  decided  to  recognize  the 
new  government  and  ask  you  for  help." 

A  great  silence  fell  upon  us. 

"Have  you  anything  more, to  say?" 
asked  Tseretelli. 

"No,"  said  the  District  Attorney,  and 
thereupon  was  led  to  an  anteroom  where 
lawyers  and  others  were  sent  to  help  him. 
He  was  a  powerful  man  in  the  district. 

As  soon  as  he  was  out  of  the  way,  the 
tenseness  of  the  moment  was  over.  Ex- 
iles arose.     Shouted.     Clapped.     Cried. 

Tseretelli  held  up  his  hand  to  stay  the 
sway  of  emotion  or  turn  it  into  quieter 
channels. 

And  then  he  made  a  speech  that  will 
never  be  forgotten  in  Russia. 

"This  is  the  assurance  that  the  hopes 
of  our  lives  are  fulfilled,"  he  said.  "  I  ask 
you  not  to  lose  yourselves.  The  revolu- 
tion has  begun.     It  must  be  finished ! " 

As  he  ceased  speaking,  the  District  At- 
torney came  in  again. 

"Mr.  Chairman,"  he  said,  "the  polit- 
ical and  religious  prisoners  are  now  sleep- 
ing in  and  around  the  city.  Shall  I 
awake  them  and  release  them  to-night,  or 
shall  I  reserve  the  news  until  morning?" 

Before  Tseretelli  had  a  chance  to  reply, 
the  delegates  called  out,  bursting  like 
bombs  one  after  the  other: 

1 '  Awake  them !  Awake  them !  They  will 
not  object."  The  message  was  flashed 
around  Irkutsk.   The  whole  city  woke  up ! 


I  stayed  in  Siberia  twenty-eight  days 
after  that  helping  the  returning  exiles; 
a  committee  had  been  formed  to  assist 
them.  The  new  Minister  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Communication  ordered  that 
all  the  eighty  thousand  exiles  be  given 
free  passage  back  to  their  homes,  and  that 
everything  possible  be  done  to  aid  them. 
Special  trains  were  furnished  for  all  who 
were  in  Siberia.  For  the  life-term  exiles 
from  the  Alexandrovsk  "hard-labor" 
prison,  a  long  train  was  sent  to  Irkutsk. 
When  these  men  came  down  to  entrain, 
the  city  turned  out  to  meet  them  with  an 
honor  guard  of  military  cadets.  The  men 
from  Alexandrovsk  heard  ringing  cheers. 
They  smiled  faintly.  They  were  asleep 
with  joy  and  dreaming  the  greatest  dream 
of  their  lives. 

Two  other  special  trains  were  sent  from 
Moscow.  Every  car  was  decorated  on 
the  outside  with  red  flags  at  the  corners, 
and  with  posters.  On  each  coach  was 
hung  a  long  sign,  printed  in  large  letters: 

WE     ARE     GOING    TO     SIBERIA    TO     BRING 
HOME    FIGHTERS    FOR    RUSSIA'S    LIBERTY  ! 

Decorations  made  by  the  children  and 
art  students  in  the  schools  of  Moscow 
were  on  the  inside  of  each  car.  In  every 
corner  through  the  long  trains  were  "  Wel- 
come 1"  banners  and  greetings.  These 
trains  were  sent  by  the  Zemstvos  and 
came  directly  from  the  fighting  front  with 
their  entire  crews.  They  had  been  in  ser- 
vice as  hospital-trains  and  coaches  for  the 
transportation  of  officers,  and  were  en- 
tirely redecorated.  Even  the  dishes  for 
the  dining-coaches  were  new. 

There  were  two  hundred  and  twenty 
exiles  on  the  train  which  carried  me 
home.  We  pulled  out  of  Irkutsk  about 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  with  men, 
women,  and  little  children  shouting  "  God 
Speed ! "  Then  began  a  long  trip  in  short 
lengths  during  which  we  were  feted  and 
saluted  all  day  and  all  night.  We  were 
played  out  of  bed  at  three  and  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning  by  bands  at  towns  and 
cities,  blaring  forth  the  "Marseillaise" 
and  revolutionary  hymns.  At  every  stop 
the  train  was  surrounded  by  a  military 
guard  of  honor,  people  and  music — at 
not  one  single  station  at  which  the  train 
stopped  in  the  six  hundred  miles,  was 
this  ceremony  lacking.    No  one,  not  even 
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the  Czar,  had  received  such  homage  from 
the  countryside. 

We  reached  one  town  one  night  at  two 
o'clock.  The  people  had  been  waiting  for 
us  at  the  station  for  five  hours.  There 
had  to  be  speeches  of  welcome  from  them, 
and  answers  from  our  side.  "  Shall  we 
ever  get  any  sleep?"  we  asked.  I  think 
it  was  here  that  the  populace  first  re- 
quested us  to  drop  off  several  of  our  party 
so  that  they  could  entertain  them  for  a 
few  days.  Had  we  accepted  such  frequent 
invitations,  the  train  would  have  arrived 
in  Moscow  empty. 

Peasants  came  to  meet  us  at  another 
station  with  cakes  they  had  baked.  A 
clergyman  in  a  little  village  gathered  his 
people  around  him  at  our  train  and  of- 
fered a  prayer  for  health  and  safety.  It 
was  then  pitch-dark.  Only  the  flaming 
torches  held  by  the  men  revealed  the 
shapes  of  the  rejoicing  peasants  and  the 
shepherding  figure  of  the  clergyman  in 
their  midst. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  that  night  and  the — 
what  you  call  joy-riding — was  killing  us 
even  though  our  train  was  luxurious  and 
long.  In  our  party  were  Zgeloff,  one  of 
the  exiled  members  of  the  second  Duma, 
who  in  private  life  had  been  a  factory 
worker.  And  Schmiloff,  the  well-known 
novelist  and  correspondent.  Schmiloff 
later  published  a  series  of  articles  in  the 
Russkie  Viedomosty  of  Moscow,  "the 
daily  of  the  Moscow  professors."  Twelve 
exiles  on  my  train  had  received  death 
penalties  which  had  been  changed  to  sen- 
tences of  life  imprisonment  or  exile.  I  re- 
member one  of  our  pastimes  consisted  in 
taking  a  census  of  the  aggregate  number 
of  years  our  numerous  sentences  repre- 
sented. 

Soon  we  were  near  enough  to  be  ap- 
proaching the  homes  of  some  of  those  on 
board.  Who  will  be  the  first  to  go  ?  Ah, 
you  ?  Lucky  man.  Good-by  !  Good-by ! 
The  village  would  take  him  into  its  arms. 
Then  the  next  would  drop  off.  And  the 
next.  We  left  one  exile  when  it  seemed 
as  if  the  peasants  from  all  the  villages 
around  had  congregated  to  welcome  him 
home,  which  was  an  exaggerated  concep- 
tion because  it  happened  to  be  one  of  the 
numerous  national  holidays  which  the 
peasants  still  were  keeping. 

When  we  finally  arrived  in  Moscow  we 
were  met  by   the   Moscow  authorities. 


Many  of  the  exiles  went  directly  to  their 
homes  near  by  as  fast  as  transportation 
could  carry  them.  Others  had  friends  in 
the  city  who  ran  to  greet  us.  Those  who 
stayed  immediately  placed  themselves  at 
the  disposition  of  the  local  revolutionary 
council.  The  same  thing  happened  at 
Rostov  and  at  Petrograd,  at  whatever 
point  was  home.  Prominent  exiles  went 
on  to  fill  important  posts. 

Irkutsk  in  a  sense  was  a  supply- station 
for  the  provisional  revolutionary  govern- 
ment. In  Irkutsk  there  had  been  Tsere- 
telli,  the  Caucasian,  mentioned  above  as 
the  chairman  of  the  first  mass-meeting  in 
Irkutsk,  who  went  home  to  Petrograd, 
after  serving  six  years  at  hard  labor,  to 
become  the  new  Minister  of  Posts  and 
Telegraphs  and  a  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
All-Russian  Council.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  second  Duma  of  1907,  and  was 
exiled  with  others  for  his  work  as  a  leader 
of  the  Duma  faction  of  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic party. 

Saltikoff,  another  exiled  member  of  the 
second  Duma,  was  one  of  the  Irkutsk 
group,  who  later  was  given  an  under- 
secretaryship  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  of  the  new  government.  Then 
there  was  Tagchoglo,  at  one  time  under  a 
death  penalty  and  later  a  life  exile.  Tag- 
choglo has  been  in  Odessa  as  a  prominent 
member  of  the  local  council.  And  the 
famous  Editor  Gotz,  one  of  the  founders 
and  a  member  of  the  central  executive 
committee  of  the  Social  Revolutionary 
party,  who  returned  to  take  active  part 
in  the  new  republic. 

What  has  happened  since  looked  from 
America  like  a  mighty  churning  of  wheels 
within  wheels.  It  has  not  been  caused 
by  disagreement  over  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  Russian  democracy,  but  because  of 
the  impatience  of  groups  who  objected  to 
the  manner  of  obtaining  the  institution 
of  these  principles.  The  less  restrained 
cried  for  sweeping  changes  "at  once." 
The  more  far-sighted  said,  "as  soon  as 
possible." 

All  Russia  is  looking  to  but  one  future 
— pure  democracy.  The  rebirth  of  the 
nation  has  been  attended  by  difficulties 
which  might  well  seem  almost  insur- 
mountable in  view  of  the  mechanical 
problem  alone.  Consider  the  enormous 
territory  Russia  covers;  her  segregated 
peoples;    her  depreciation  through  long 
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endurance  of  devitalizing  autocracy.  The 
World  War  added  to  this  made  a  com- 
bined situation  almost  beyond  human 
power  to  encompass.  The  prolongation 
of  the  war  would  have  sucked  the  breath 
of  the  new  government. 

Although  order  has  been  coming  slowly 
— a  complete  upheaval  of  a  great  body  or 
movement  is  bound  to  settle  slowly — a 
Constituent  Assembly,  in  some  form,  and 
the  Council  of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers' 
Delegates  gradually  will  reduce  the  dif- 
ficulties. 

The  future  for  Russia  is  full  of  possibili- 
ties for  great  social  reforms — reforms 
which  particularly  will  do  much  for  the 
peasants  and  workers.  In  the  main,  they 
are:  full  democratic  suffrage  with  equal 
opportunities  for  both  men  and  women; 
promises  of  labor  protection — new  laws 
in  the  interest  of  abolition  of  child  labor, 
employment  of  women,  wages  and  hours; 
government  control,  and  ownership  in 
some  instances,  of  industries;  new  policies 
of  non-capitalistic  land-tenure;  religious 
independence;  education  for  the  masses; 
more  equitable  taxation;  better  com- 
merce, national  and  international. 

The  heart  of  Russia  has  been  touched 
by  this  programme  of  reorganization. 
Take  the  land  problem.  If  the  Social 
Revolutionists  do  not  change -their  de- 
mands, which  is  unlikely  on  this  funda- 
mental point,  land  will  be  nationalized. 
The  extensive  private  estates,  some  of 
them  covering  several  villages,  the  land 
now  belonging  to  the  church,  and  that 
which  now  is  in  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment, all  will  become  national  property 
to  be  apportioned  among  workers  who 
will  benefit  from  it  according  to  their 
labor.  Possibly  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly, or  a  like  body,  will  decide  that  the 
land  shall  not  be  confiscated  in  all  cases, 
but  paid  for  in  small  amounts. 

In  the  new  order  the  peasants  no  longer 
are  beholden  to  the  Church  as  a  state 
obligation.  The  Romanoff  Government 
owned  the  Church,  body  and  soul.  Now 
it  is  free.  The  religious  sects  which  were 
persecuted,  from  now  on  will  have  more 
influence,  and  this  will  be  good  in  nearly 
every  instance.  The  position  of  the  old 
Church  to-day,  as  the  result  of  the  domi- 
nation of  the  Czar's  government,  is  that 
of  an  almost  powerless  political  institu- 
tion.   The  peasants  hate  the  clergy  be- 


cause a  great  part  of  them  for  many  years 
have  had  to  preach  "Love  the  Czar!" 
On  the  other  hand,  there  were  some  who 
were  liberal  and  intelligent,  men  who 
preached  real  Christianity — they  were 
persecuted.  I  remember  one  clergyman 
in  Gnamenka  who  had  been  sentenced 
to  eight  years  at  hard  labor  for  taking 
part  in  revolutionist  propaganda.  How- 
ever, as  a  class  the  ecclesiastics  preached 
"Love  the  Czar!"  as  an  alternative  to 
being  unchurched,  until  it  became  a  sec- 
ond nature  to  them  and  kept  them  from 
taking  a  class  part  in  the  revolutionary 
movement.  But  they  did  not  dare  to  de- 
clare openly  against  the  revolution  be- 
cause the  peasants  would  have  made  short 
work  of  them.  Theirs  was  an  unenviable 
position  in  which  it  was  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult to  compromise. 

There  was  less  excuse  for  the  tardy 
declaration  of  the  clergy  in  favor  of  the 
revolution  than  for  other  classes.  The 
clergy  had  the  advantage  of  at  least  some 
education.  The  masses  of  the  people  were 
unable  to  read  and  write.  To  them  there 
were  no  such  things  as  vague  theories  of 
government  which  had  no  daily  applica- 
tion to  their  own  problems.  They  knew 
their  own  day's  doings  and  nothing  else. 
The  future  education  in  Russia  will  be  a 
story  of  adult  schools,  of  kindergartens 
for  children  of  grammar-school  age,  of 
classes  for  big  boys  and  big  girls  of  peas- 
ants and  workers  who  never  before  have 
had  the  chance  to  study. 

Education  has  been  as  small  and  auto- 
cratic as  the  form  of  government  itself. 
The  Russian  intellectuals,  few,  indeed,  in 
comparison  with  the  mass,  were  better 
educated  than  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  Before  the  revolution  Russia's 
educational  prestige  stopped  there,  and 
thence  dwindled  into  nothingness.  To- 
day peasants  and  workers  are  crying  out 
for  education.  There  are  not  enough 
schools  for  them.  Teachers  have  been 
underpaid,  but  have  been  of  a  high  type 
who  worked  for  other  things  than  money. 
They  have  been  one  of  the  most  progres- 
sive intellectual  and  political  elements  in 
the  villages,  and  were  oppressed  by  po- 
litical police  and  a  bad  school  system. 

Russia  has  had  three  types  of  schools: 
The  public  school,  where  for  four  years 
children  learned  to  read  and  write.  Chil- 
dren who  were  fortunate  enough  to  gain 
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admission  to  these  schools  were  fortunate 
again  if  they  finished  with  ability  to 
accomplish  reading  and  writing.  These 
were  known  as  the  "one-class  schools." 
In  them  only  part  of  the  school  population 
could  be  accommodated.  There  would  be 
one  school  for  a  large  district,  an  area  over 
which  it  would  be  impossible  for  children 
to  travel  to  and  fro  every  day.  I  have 
known  of  cases  where  there  was  but  one 
public  school  for  a  great  many  villages. 
Another  department  of  the  public  school, 
but  a  little  higher,  was  called  the  "two- 
class  school."    Both  were  free. 

The  second  type  was  the  city  school, 
where  some  high-school  subjects  were 
taught.  Then  came  the  high  schools,  with 
eight  classes  in  a  seven-year  course,  which 
no  poor  child  could  attend  because  of  the 
fee  for  tuition,  two  hundred  rubles  a  year. 
The  universities,  the  highest  institutions, 
were  entirely  too  few,  only  ten  in  all  Rus- 
sia. The  new  education  will  bring  three 
times  the  present  number  of  universities 
within  ten  years.  For  some  time  differ- 
ent cities,  societies,  and  groups  have  made 
known  their  desire  to  establish  universi- 
ties at  their  own  expense.  In  every  case 
the  Romanoff  government  stamped  out 
any  such  movement.  High  schools,  too, 
probably  will  be  free  for  every  child  who 
has  the  necessary  preliminary  training. 
There  will  be  public  schools  enough  to 
provide  a  seat  for  every  child.  Teachers 
will  be  paid  decent  wages.  They  have 
been  getting  only  about ;  sixty  rubles  a 
month. 

Russian  teachers  and  school  children 
now  have  been  relieved  of  the  duty  of  ob- 
serving a  succession  of  Romanoff  holidays 
which  constantly  interrupted  the  school 
year.  The  schools  were  closed  on  the 
birth,  marriage,  and  death  anniversaries 
of  all  the  Romanoffs  of  present  and  past 
generations,  besides  on  the  ordinary  relig- 
ious holidays.  During  the  month  of  May, 
which  happened  to  have  been  chosen  by 
the  Romanoff  family  as  a  good  time  for 
numerous  marriages  and  births,  there 
were  fourteen  working  days,  the  re- 
mainder were  holidays.  Some  of  these 
were  the  holidays  of  the  father  of  Nicho- 
las, which  he  ordered  kept.  For  clerks  in 
commercial  houses  who  were  paid  by  the 
month,  this  was  a  convenient  arrange- 
ment whereby  they  worked  part  of  the 
month  and  drew  a  full  month's  pay.    For 


merchants  and  business  men,  it  was  a  con- 
stant source  of  aggravation,  because  they 
were  watched  carefully  and  fined  for  vio- 
lations. 

There  will  be  a  new  order  of  holidays  in 
Russia.  The  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  a 
royal  daughter  some  hundred  years  ago 
will  be  a  plain  working  and  school  day. 
In  addition  to  the  main  religious  holidays, 
it  is  likely  that  the  27th  of  February  will 
be  named  as  the  first  national  holiday, 
Russia's  Independence  Day.  There  also 
probably  will  be  a  holiday  declared  to 
commemorate  the  funeral  day  of  the  vic- 
tims of  the  revolution,  ten  days  after  the 
outbreak.  That  memorable  day  when 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Petro- 
grad  was  in  the  streets,  solemn-eyed  and 
still,  walking  slowly,  keeping  pace  with 
the  funeral  cortege  of  the  martyrs  for 
Russian  liberty.  There  was  such  volun- 
tary order  and  decorum  in  that  dense 
crowd  as  the  funeral  processions  passed 
that  it  was  possible  to  walk  without  the 
slightest  touch  of  the  elbow.  No  one  jos- 
tled; no  one  pushed.  All  were  erect  in 
silent  mourning. 

It  was  a  moment  when  Russia's  future 
seemed  assured,  a  moment  which  re- 
vealed the  real  peqple  upon  whom  the  na- 
tion of  the  future  will  build.  Notwith- 
standing internal  differences  of  opinion, 
the  Russian  masses  are  just  as  impressed 
with  their  responsibility  to  the  new  order 
as  they  were  with  the  solemnity  of  that 
moment.  They  are  bound  that  the  world 
shall  see  the  change  in  the  national  face. 
I  know  that  the  government  established 
by  the  new  Congress  in  the  course  of 
events  will  reorganize  the  diplomatic  ser- 
vice so  that  it  will  represent  the  new  coun- 
try. To  represent  successfully  a  great  de- 
mocracy it  is  necessary  to  do  more  than 
smile  just  right.  The  old  diplomacy  is 
dead. 

Russia  must  have  straightforward  busi- 
nesslike dealings  with  the  nations  of  the 
world.  The  opportunities  for  the  de- 
velopment of  Russian  commerce,  for  the 
benefit  of  both  herself  and  the  world,  are 
enormous.  Russia  has  a  wealth  of  natural 
resources.  The  needs  of  her  people,  espe- 
cially of  the  peasants  and  workers,  will 
constantly  increase.  Quantities  of  new 
industrial  machinery  will  be  needed. 
New  transportation  equipment  will  be 
imperative,  as  will  farm-machinery  and 
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the  necessaries  for  the  development  of 
mining,  proper  ties  and  for  the  marketing 
of  the  products  from  Russia's  rich  forests. 

International  commerce  with  Russia 
will  be  increased  greatly.  There  will  be 
much  to  get  out  and  much  to  get  in.  It 
is  not  clear  now  which  country  will  have 
the  largest  share  of  Russian  trade.  The 
United  States  would  be  the  first  country 
were  it  not  for  location.  It  is  obvious 
that  on  account  of  geographical  position, 
Germany  has  the  advantage  in  trade  pos- 
sibilities. 

But  the  methods  of  the  past  will  not 
be  those  of  the  future.  The  new  republic 
does  not  want  industrial  progress  as  it  is 
exemplified  in  other  countries.  We  do  not 
want  to  start  with  a  house  of  Morgan. 
The  laws  of  the  democracy  will  prevent 
such  accumulated  capital.  Nor  will  they 
allow  the  country  to  be  under  the  thumb 
of  a  gigantic  privately  owned  railway  sys- 
tem, though  Russia  sadly  needs  railway 
development.  There  will  be  new  car- 
riers and  improved  service,  but  under 
government  supervision. 

What  a  work  !  The  mere  organization 
is  enough  to  last  the  present  generation, 
and  keep  it  unceasingly  busy.  The  new 
government  hardly  has, begun.  It  hardly 
has  outlined  itself.  Its  shell,  so  to  speak, 
could  be  summed  up  for  the  layman  as 
follows: 

The  All-Russian  Constituent  Assembly, 
or  a  similarly  constituted  Congress,  which 
will  be  the  fundamental  lawmaking  body 
and  centre  of  government.  It  has  seven 
hundred  delegates  elected  by  the  people. 
A  committee  of  the  Provisional  govern- 
ment consisting  of  professors  of  law  in 
Russian  universities  has  been  formulat- 
ing a  new  electoral  law  for  Russia  which 
shall  embody  the  most  progressive  poli- 
cies known  in  the  world.  On  the  com- 
mittee were  also  representatives  of  all 
nationalities  in  the  republic,  all  political 
parties,  all  the  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment. With  the  advice  of  this  committee, 
the  central  body  will  decide  whether  there 
will  be  one  or  two  houses.  I  am  inclined 
now  to  think  there  will  be  but  one  house. 
And  it  will  determine,  too,  whether  there 
shall  be  a  President  of  the  republic. 

It  seems  as  if  there  were  to  be  three 
principal  political  parties  in  Russia. 
First,  the  party  of  the  workers — the  So- 


cial Democrats.  Second,  the  peasants' 
party — the  Social  Revolutionists;  they 
are  going  to  be  the  strongest  for  a  long 
time.  Third,  the  Liberal  party,  built  up 
among  the  Constitutional  Democrats  in 
the  cities.  To-day  this  is  a  party  of  Rus- 
sian intellectuals,  doctors,  engineers,  and 
officers,  although  it  is  supported  by  com- 
mercial interests.  I  believe  it  will  have  a 
change  of  face  and  become  the  party  also 
of  the  merchants  and  capitalists. 

There  also  must  be  mentioned  a  faction 
of  reactionaries  which  may  exist  in  the  fu- 
ture. Such  a  constituted  faction  now  is 
impossible,  of  course.  Its  place,  when  it 
does  come,  certainly  will  be  small. 

It  may  be  that  Russia  will  be  a  feder- 
ated republic.  Where  there  is  a  majority 
of  one  nationality  in  a  province  there  is 
likely  to  be  national  autonomy,  neverthe- 
less, securing  the  rights  of  the  minority, 
closely  allied  with  the  central  govern- 
ment in  the  interest  of  a  united  democ- 
racy. A  solidly  united  Russia  will  have 
more  influence  for  liberty  and  justice  in 
the  world  than  a  divided  country  could 
exercise.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  world 
democracy  that  Russia  shall  be  kept  to- 
gether. 

The  Russian  people,  not  yet  spoiled  by 
the  street  civilization  of  great  cities,  will 
foster  and  develop  a  healthy  instinct. 
The  national  mind  is  clear  now,  and  the 
new  government  will  not  make  vodka 
free  for  alcoholism.  The  old  regime  im- 
posed an  excessive  tax  upon  vodka,  an  in- 
effectual part  of  the  mad  system  of  taxa- 
tion hung  about  the  necks  of  the  people, 
which  will  go. 

But  the  Russian  revolution  will  do  far 
more  good  than  merely  selfishly  lighten- 
ing personal  burdens  in  Russia.  We  can 
speak  of  it  in  world  terms.  Its  power  will 
be  felt  all  over  the  globe;  we  already  have 
seen  the  effect  of  the  Russian  revolution 
of  1905  even  upon  such  nations  as  China 
and  Turkey.  The  finer  the  development 
of  the  social  structure  of  Russia,  the 
nearer  we  come  to  an  internationalism 
which  does  not  destroy  in  the  least  our 
constituted  nationalities,  but  wipes  away 
the  barriers  between  nations,  brings  them 
into  agreement  upon  common  matters  of 
fundamental  interest  to  humanity,  and 
gives  them  opportunity  for  real  develop- 
ment. 
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"  Smart  lad,  to  slip  betimes  away 


-Shropshire  Lad. 


E  must  have  stolen  a  sip  at 
the  Fountain,  for  he  was 
the  same  Bill,  never  a  day 
older.  How  feeble  and 
life-worn  we  looked  beside 
him !  Just  to  see  him 
swinging  across  the  campus  now  in  his 
old  football  sweater  was  enough  to  bring 
back  the  magic  of  a  driven  field,  the  sweet 
reek  of  moleskins  and  mud  and  sweat, 
the  whirl,  the  crush,  the  sudden  stagger- 
ing recoil,  the  prayer  choking  in  the 
throat,  the  far-away,  rocking  thunder  of 
the  West  Stand,  commanding  miracles. 
How  he  shamed  us !  With  what  a  clear- 
eyed  youth  did  he  dispose  of  our  little 
foibles  and  dignities  and  senses  of  fail- 
ure 1  No,  no — Bill  Hollander  would  never 
be  an  Old  Grad ! 

Not  that  the  rest  of  us  were  old! 
Hower  may  perhaps  have  turned  thirty. 
Day  before  yesterday,  a  hundred  or  a 
thousand  miles  away  about  our  business, 
heaven  knows  we  had  been  youngsters 
with  all  of  life  before  us.  But  here, 
hemmed  in  by  ruthless,  undergraduate 
eyes,  we  became  suddenly  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  Pughe  had  a  beard  and  a 
baby,  Hower  a  touch  of  gray,  Tellman 
the  beginnings  of  a  figure,  and  myself  a 
way  of  thinking  things  over. 

We  had  come  up  to  riot,  throwing  care 
away.  On  the  trains  we  had  slapped 
backs  and  tripped  legs;  at  the  station  a 
crowd  of  us  had  resurrected  "Bend  the 
Knee,"  a  little  frightened  at  the  sound 
of  our  own  forgotten  voices.  They  had 
told  us  we  owned  the  college,  and  we  had 
believed  them — for  a  moment.  By  after- 
noon we  knew  it  wasn't  so.  Some  of  us 
took  decently  to  earth  in  our  fraternity- 
houses;  some  caught  cars  to  town  and 
got  out  of  the  way;  Pughe  and  I  found 
sanctuary  on  the  west  steps  of  the  Hall, 
where  no  one  came  now  that  classes  were 
done  for  the  year,  and  watched  the  sun 
go  down  behind  the  Gym. 

A  golden  life  encompassed  us  without 
touching  us.     There  was  a  song  some- 


where— three  or  four  voices  in  harmony 
and  a  hint  of  strings.  Bright-colored 
groups  moved  here  and  there  beneath 
the  young  maples,  busy,  glad,  expectant. 
We  were  both,  I  think,  a  little  appalled. 
When  a  group  of  Senior  girls  passed  not 
far  from  us,  carrying  paper  plates  and 
Japanese  lanterns  to  the  Gymnasium  and 
conversing  in  serious,  retarded  voices,  we 
edged  closer  to  each  other  on  the  step 
with  a  quite  instinctive  gesture.  The 
bell  in  the  chapel  tower  began  to  ring, 
gathering  up  the  ends  of  day,  deep,  sweet, 
solemn.  There  was  no  bell  when  Pughe 
and  I  were  undergraduates,  no  tower,  no 
chapel.  The  college  was  growing  out  of 
reason,  along  with  the  West. 

Pughe  lighted  his  pipe. 

"  How'd  you  like  to  be  back  again  ?"  I 
asked,  after  a  long  silence.  He  didn't  an- 
swer. By  andby,  though,  I  heard  him  sigh. 

"Life  is  the  devil,  Burt." 

"Oh,  shut  up!"  I  said. 

A  young  fellow  came  around  the  corner, 
whistling  and  swinging  a  bundle  of  books 
at  the  end  of  a  strap.  He  was  one  of  the 
gangling,  sallow  sort — all  heart  and  eyes 
— the  sheet-anchor  of  Sophomore  com- 
mittees. Bringing  up  at  sight  of  us,  he 
cocked  his  head  and  his  little  cap.  We 
imagined  him  marvelling  at  us,  as  animals 
a  bit  outlandish  and  incredible.  He  was- 
n't, at  all. 

"Alumni?" 

"Kind  of,"  I  hedged. 

Pughe  took  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth 
and  used  it  to  point  with. 

"  Tell  me,"  he  said.  "  Who's  that  fellow 
down  there  ?  I  mean  the  one  at  the  foot  of 
the  Gym  steps  in  the  white  sweater  talk- 
ing with  those  girls — see?    The  big  fellow. ' ' 

I  wondered  what  he  was  up  to ;  catch- 
ing his  eye,  however,  I  said  nothing.  The 
Sophomore  stared  at  him  for  a  moment, 
and  then  at  me,  his  lower  lip  drooping. 

"Don't  you  know?"  he  said. 

Laying  his  books  on  the  step  below  us 
and  sitting  on  them,  he  nursed  a  pointed 
knee.     Color  touched  his  cheeks. 
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" Don't  you  know  Bill?  Hollander? 
All- Western  tackle?  Three  years  run- 
ning? Bill  Hollander?  Why— that's 
Bill  Hollander!" 

Pughe  scratched  the  bald  spot  on  his 
chin  with  the  pipe-stem  and  gave  me  a 
dry,  side  wise  glance  of  the  eye. 

"I've  heard  the  name,"  he  nodded. 
After  a  moment  he  added  with  a  note  of 
dismissal :  "  Thanks  !     Thanks  awfully ! " 

The  youngster  tucked  his  books  under 
an  arm  and  moved  off  on  his  long  legs, 
looking  back  at  us  in  doubt.  At  the 
corner  he  hesitated,  ran  a  finger  around 
his  collar,  and  returned — hungrily. 

"It's  funny  you  don't  know  Bill.  I 
always  supposed — I —  Well,  it's  like 
this:  we  think  a  good  deal  of  Bill,  here 
in  college.  He's  got  the  spirit!  The 
kind —  Well,  the  kind  that  never  says 
'die.'  He's  worked  his  way  through — 
ten  years  of  it,  Bachelor,  Master,  and 
to-morrow  night  he  gets  his  Ph.D.  And 
in  all  that  time,  I  guess,  Bill  has  never 
made  an  enemy.  That's  the  kind  of  a 
fellow  Bill  is.  .  .  ." 

It  was  like  playing  a  fish,  almost  painful. 
He  got  up  to  go,  and  then  sat  down  again, 
wrapping  his  knees  tighter  in  his  arms. 

"They  tell  a  story  of  Bill,  back  in  the 
dark  ages — the  Thanksgiving  game  in 
Nineteen  Blank?  Nineteen  Blank??" 
His  eyes  begged  us  to  brighten  at  men- 
tion of  that  year.  "First  time  the  col- 
lege ever  beat  'State'???" 

Pughe  knocked  the  heel  out  of  his  pipe 
— and  it  was  none  of  my  business. 

"Well,  anyway!"  the  youngster  went 
on  with  a  savage  patience;  "they'd 
scored  a  safety  on  us  early  in  the  first 
half,  and  after  that  there  was  nothing 
doing  either  way.  Some  game !  I've 
read  the  clippings  they've  got  in  the  Gym. 
Well,  and  then  with  only  about  a  min- 
ute to  play  in  the  last  half,  two  to  nothing 
against  us,  and  our  ball  on  their  fifty-yard 
line,  Bill  dropped  back  from  tackle  to 
try  for  a  'Princeton.'  Think  of  it! 
The  fifty-yard  line!  And  Bill  had  never 
kicked  before  /" 

The  fellow  was  on  his  feet  now,  bend- 
ing slightly  over  us,  his  little  cap  crushed 
in  one  hand  and  the  long,  trembling 
forefinger  of  the  other  describing  sym- 
bolic rings  of  some  sort  around  the  but- 
ton. The  sun  went  down,  and  the  whole 
western    sky    was    colored    a    luminous 


green.  The  green  gave  back  from  every- 
thing to  everything,  a  curiously  epic  light. 

"What  happened?"  asked  Pughe. 

"Well — the  quarterback  fumbled  the 
pass  !  Killed  the  kick  !  That  would  've 
been  enough  for  most  fellows,  wouldn't 
it?  Not  Bill!  It  just  shows  what  Bill 
is.  He  scooped  that  ball  off  the  ground 
on  the  run — and  by  that  time  the  whole 
'State'  eleven  was  on  top  of  him.  And 
they  say — fellows  that  were  there  then — 
that  Bill  Hollander  carried  the  whole  darn 
'State'  eleven  on  his  back,  fifty  yards, 
for  a  touchdown !  Touchdown!  He  car- 
ried the  whole  darn — '  State1 — eleven " 

He  had  tears  in  his  eyes,  actually;  big, 
round,  green,  epic  tears. 

"  You  must  have  heard  of  it  1"  he  cried, 
passionately. 

Pughe  nodded  a  ruminative  head. 

"I  have,  yes.  I  remember  now  about 
the  quarterback  who  fumbled  the  pass. 
He  was  that  kind— good  enough,  you  know 
— except  for  that  fatal  tendency  to  fumble 
in  a  pinch.  Even  after  he  left  college — 
all  his  life.     His  name  was  Pughe." 

I  let  the  Sophomore  get  out  of  sight 
and  hearing  before  I  spoke. 

"Teddy  Pughe,  you're  low,  you're 
stinking,  and  you're  a  worm!" 

"Forever,"  he  answered,  "and  forever. 
Amen!" 

Bill  ran  us  to  earth  in  the  Phi  Zeta 
house  after  dinner — Pughe,  Tellman,  and 
myself — huddled  in  a  Freshman's  room, 
trying  to  keep  from  under  foot  of  those 
who  were  dressing  "up."  They  were 
everywhere.  It  seemed  futile  to  compete 
with  them.  Tellman  had  been  talking, 
off  and  on,  about  getting  up  a  whist- 
game,  but  somehow  or  other  we  just  sat. 

It  was  like  a  wind  when  Bill  came  in. 

"  What ! "  he  yelled.     "  What  !  " 

He  had  a  great,  deep  voice,  with  a 
laugh  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

"Not  dressed  yet!" 

We  eyed  one  another.  Tellman  made 
a  sheepish  attempt  at  defense. 

"Well,  Bill,  we—  It's  like  this,  Bill; 
we  were  thinking  we  would  turn  up  at  the 
Gym  a  little  later — maybe — for  a  spell." 

Bill  towered  over  us,  pounding  the 
table.  His  face  was  flushed.  He  used 
his  right  hand  like  a  cheer-leader,  beat- 
ing his  words  in. 

"You  fellows  make  me   sick   to   my 
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stomach!  Do  you  know  what  this  is, 
to-night?  Say!  Do  you  know  what  it 
means  to  your  college?  Your  Alma 
Mater?  Say!  Do  you  realize  that  the 
Senior  fellows  of  half  the  high  schools  in 
this  State  will  be  in  your  Gym  to-night — 
looking  'round?  Say!  What's  the  mat- 
ter, what's  the  matter  ?  Why,  there  was 
a  time  when  you  three  fellows —  Oh,  you 
ought  to  be  ashamed,  you — you  big,  fat 
boobs!  .  .  .  Now  there's  Jinny  Hower; 
why  can't  you  be  more  like  Hower? 
He's  got  a  little  spirit  left.  He's  going  to 
take  Lucy  Whitehouse  over  to  the  Gym 
to-night.  And  who  the  devil's  Lucy 
Whitehouse  ?  Oh,  nobody,  nobody  !  Lit- 
tle girl  from  Springs  High  School;  not 
much  any  way.  But! — Lucy  White- 
house's  brother  just  happens  to  be  the 
lad  that  put  the  Springs  on  the  football 
map  last  fall.  Runs  the  hundred  'flat'; 
weighs  a  hundred  and  eighty-five  and 
just  beginning  to  grow.  Now !  Look 
at  me,  all  of  you !  Do  you  want  that  boy 
to  go  up  to— 'STATE'?" 

There  was  a  silence.  Pughe  took  his 
hands  out  of  his  pocket  and  put  them 
back  again.  His  -voice  was  uncertain 
and  vaguely  wistful. 

"  You're  wrong,  Bill.  You're  off  your 
trolley,  Bill,  if  you  think  for  a  minute — 
I  tell  you,  I've  got  as  much  spirit  as  the 
next  man.     And  I'm " 

Bill  reached  up  suddenly  and  ripped 
a  pennant  from  the  wall,  pins  and  all. 

"Look  at  this!"  he  cried,  holding  it 
across  his  breast.  "Have  you  got  one  of 
these  in  your  room  at  home,  to-day? 
Say!" 

"I  had  one — on  the  parlor  table — till 
the  kid  tipped  the  ink-well  over.  I'm 
going  to  get  another.  I  must  remember. 
I  must  remember." 

Bill  shook  his  two  fists  at  us,  his  face 
breaking  up  in  that  old  grin  that  made 
us  love  him,  world  without  end. 

"On  your  feet,  you  good-for-nothing 
bums.  Pipe  up!  All  together  now: 
"  Ilullabaloo-baloo-baloo — R  A  H  ! " 

It  was  a  bit  embarrassing  to  see  the 
half-clad  youths  peeping  in  at  us  through 
the  door  with  their  startled  eyes. 

We  were  taken,  finally,  and  deposited 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor  at  the  Gym- 
nasium. A  bewildering,  vast  swirl  of 
color  and  music  and  youth  laid  hands  on 


us,  unresisting.  We  said  to  ourselves: 
"See  here!  The  only  fool  is  the  man 
who's  afraid  to  be  a  fool.  We  owe  some- 
thing to  our  college.  Besides,  how  many, 
many,  very  pretty  girls  there  are  left  in 
the  world — and  look  at  us  !  Possibly  we 
are  not  quite  so  trim,  quite  so  chipper, 
as  some  of  these  undergraduate  chaps, 
but  after  all  is  said  and  done — in  the 
long  run — character  must  tell !  More- 
over— to-morrow  we  die!" 

So  we  were  caught  up  and  taken  out  of 
ourselves.  For  my  part,  I  danced  a 
waltz  with  a  brown-haired,  brown-eyed 
girl  who  watched  me  all  the  while,  kindly, 
across  a  profound  abyss,  and  immediately 
afterward  I  found  myself  alone,  somehow, 
in  the  open  air  of  the  north  balcony, 
which  looks  down  on  the  car-tracks.  Or 
rather,  not  quite  alone,  for  Jinny  Hower 
was  there  before  me,  standing  the  faint- 
est bit  pigeon-toed,  his  eyes  lugubrious, 
his  fingers  plucking  petals  from  an  imag- 
inary daisy. 
'  "She  loves  me,"  he  repeated  solemnly. 
"She  loves  me  not." 

And  presently,  in  one  manner  or  an- 
other, Pughe  and  Tellman  were  with  us. 
Pughe  explained  it. 

"It's  precisely,"  he  said,  "like  'pan- 
ning dirt.'  You  take  it  out  of  the  creek 
and  put  it  in  a  pan  and  shake  it  round 
and  round,  and  cuss,  and  sweat  like  a 
bay  steer,  and  by  and  by  you've  got  all 
the  nice,  light,  young  pebbles  dancing 
around  on  top  and  enjoying  life,  and  all 
the  old  gold  jostling  and  bumbling 
around  the  bottom.  It's  too  heavy  to  keep 
in  the  swim,  you  see — and  too  damned 
valuable  !     This  is  all  perfectly  scientific." 

Ruth  Barway  came  into  the  balcony — 
and  our  lives,  like  a  wind  of  comfort. 
We  shook  her  hands,  both  of  them;  I'm 
afraid  we  rather  overdid  it — she  looked 
queer  and  a  little  red,  and  the  corners 
of  her  eyes  seemed  shiny  for  a  moment. 
Dear  me !  I  kissed  that  girl  one  time — 
I  believe  it  was  on  our  Sophomore  hay- 
ride.  And  Pughe  was  engaged  to  her  all 
one  Junior  semester.  Wonderful,  won- 
derful girl,  really!  With  all  her  gayety, 
her  dancing  feet,  her  sympathy  that  got 
her  into  so  many  scrapes  with  the  office, 
she  stood  second  in  the  honor  lists  at 
graduation.  And  I  think  all  of  us,  if 
it  had  to  be  somebody  else,  were  glad  it 
was  Bill  that  the  lightning  struck. 
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It  gave  me  a  funny,  hollow  feeling  now 
when  I  found  her  keeping  hold  of  my 
hand.  Pughe,  on  the  other  side  of  her, 
looked  odd,  too.  Tellman  and  Hower 
drifted  away,  arm  in  arm,  and  after  a 
little  were  to  be  seen,  out  through  the 
trees,  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  and 
gazing  idiotically  at  a  campus  lamp. 

It  was  Ruth  who  broke  the  long  silence. 

"Here  we  are,  holding  hands.  Oh, 
good  boys,  I  can't  tell  you  how — how — " 
The  subject  seemed  exhausted, 

The  music  inside  had  stopped;  the 
dancers  were  still.  I  could  see  a  bright 
streak  of  them  through  the  nearest  win- 
dow, standing  with  their  faces  all  one 
way  and  lifted  a  little.  In  the  corner 
next  to  the  window  were  two  youngsters 
of  the  high-school  Senior  age — a  boy  and 
a  girl.  Not  tremendously  important  in 
the  scheme  of  the  universe,  there  was 
still  enough  in  the  little  vignette  to  centre 
an. idle  attention.  She  was  gazing  up  at 
him,  all  unconscious  of  other  eyes,  and 
for  the  moment  her  face  was  transfigured 
with  that  strange  bloom  which  comes 
to  trouble  youth  with  a  formless,  blind, 
white  sweetness — a  new-born  something 
reaching  out  for  the  moon.  He  was  not 
paying  her  in  kind.  His  face  was  turned 
with  all  the  other  attentive  faces,  and 
yet,  at  the  selfsame  moment,  it  was 
touched  with  the  selfsame  light,  a  kind 
of  promiscuous  and  impersonal  adora- 
tion, reaching  out  vaguely  for  another 
moon.  ...  I  craned  my  head  to  dis- 
cover what  it  was  all  about,  and  found 
Bill  Hollander  mounted  on  a  chair  in 
the  centre  of  them,  his  right  arm  lifted, 
his  eyes  shining  with  the  accumulation 
of  all  that  mute  applause. 

I  told  the  others:  "Bill's  making  a 
speech.     We  ought  to  hear." 

Ruth  stayed  me  with  an  almost  imper- 
ceptible drag  of  her  hand.  Then,  quickly, 
as  if  she  had  not  meant  to  seem  to  do 
that,  she  turned  her  face  to  Pughe. 

"Oh,  Teddy,  Teddy!  There's  a  hun- 
dred and  one  things  I  want  to  know. 
Let  me  see.  .  .  .  You  and  Hilda  didn't 
hit  it  off,  after  all?" 

"No." 

"You're  married,  though.  I  think  I 
heard ?" 

"Yes.  I  married  the  cashier  at  the 
Excelsior  Dining  Room  in  Kansas  City. 
She's  a  star,  Ruth;    a  fighter  from  the 


ground  up — and  she's  crazy  about  me. 
And — you  didn't  happen  to  know,  Ruth 
— I've  got  a  little  Bill  at  my  house?" 

She  gave  my  hand  a  squeeze,  and 
shifted  to  me  with  a  suspicious  quickness. 

"And  you,  Burt?" 

"I?  Oh,  I  don't  know.  So-so !  But 
look  here,  what  have  you  been  doing  with 
yowself,  Ruth?     Come!" 

"I?"  she  murmured.  There  was  an 
indefinable  hesitation  about  it,  as  though 
she  had  not  been  ready  for  the  question. 
She  looked  at  Pughe  and  then  at  me  with 
the  queerest  smile,  that  went  into  the 
raw  of  one's  heart  and  twisted  around. 

"Why — I've  been  waiting — for  Bill." 

It  was  hard  to  know  just  what  to  say. 
Pughe  hedged  by  asking  if  he  might  smoke. 

"Yes,  yes,  yes!"  she  begged  him. 

And  just  then  Bill  himself  came  out 
to  claim  her,  breathing  and  laughing  with 
pleasure  at  the  applause  behind.  He 
stopped  at  sight  of  Pughe's  cigar. 

"Douse  that,  you  darn  fool!" 

"Wh-what's  that?"  Pughe  looked  all 
at  sea  for  an  instant,  and  then  the  red 
crept  up  from  beneath  his  beard. 

"  Douse  it,  I  tell  you  !  Don't  you  know 
the  Chancellor's  got  a  dead  bead  on  you 
through  that  window  there?  Use  your 
head!" 

"  Oh — yes.     Oh — yes — yes — that's  so." 

He  dropped  the  weed  on  the  floor  and 
crushed  it  very  slowly  under  a  heel. 
Then  he  turned  away  and,  resting  his 
elbows  on  the  railing,  looked  for  a  long 
while  at  the  little  lights  of  town. 

Commencement  was  over,  the  collegi- 
ate year  officially  dead  and  buried,  and 
the  night  growing  late.  And  still  we 
continued  to  sit,  Pughe  and  I,  empty- 
handed,  empty-headed,  on  the  steps  of 
Memorial  Entrance.  The  night  was 
faintly  chill,  and  radiant  with  stars  that 
the  lowlands  never  see.  The  earth  car- 
ried us  around.  I  began  to  muse  out 
loud,  after  so  long  a  time  of  silence. 

"I  think  the  Chancellor  rather  out- 
did himself  there  to-night — about  Bill. 
Good  Bill.  He  certainly  ended  in  a 
blaze  of  glory.  'William  Harold  Hol- 
lander :  Doctor  of  Philosophy  ! '    Think ! " 

Pughe  didn't  look  at  me.  After  a 
moment  I  heard  him  repeating  under  his 
breath:  "William  Harold  Hollander: 
Doctor  of  Philosophy!     Think!"     And 
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then,  somehow,  I  wished  that  I  hadn't    to  whistle  "Bend  the  Knee,"  and  broke 

spoken.  off  at  the  third  bar.     After  that  he  stood 

The  last  owl-car  droned  up  the  hill    for  a  long  while  staring  up  the  cement 


"Bill  Hollander  carried  the  whole  darn  'State'  eleven  on  his  back,  fifty  yards,  for  a  touchdown  !  " 

— Page  474. 


from  town  and  stopped  in  front  of  us  to  walk  to  where  the  Hall  bulked  dim  in  the 

let  Bill  down.  starlight,  an  indefinable  something  amiss 

"  Hullo  1 "  he  said.    At  sound  of  his  voice  in  the  set  of  his  shoulders. 
I  had  a  feeling  that  something  was  gone.        "Ted,"    he    said.     "It's    funny    you 

We  sat  on.     Bill  drifted  about  near  haven't  been  over  to  the  old  room  this 

us,  here  and  there.     Once  he  commenced  trip." 
Vol.  LXIIL— 51 
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Pughe  got  to  his  feet.  Bill's  roommate,  a  tow-haired  Fresh- 

" Let's  go. now.     What  do  you  say?1'    man,  was  in  bed  when  we  came  in.     He 

The  Brick  Dormitory  had  been  new    slept  on  his  back,  with  his  mouth  open 

when  Bill  and  Pughe  shared  the  room  in    and  one  bare  arm  crossed  under  his  head. 

Perhaps  it  was  the 
starkness  of  the  hour, 
or  perhaps  it  was  the 
way  the  light  fell,  but 
one  was  struck  with 
a  sense  of  curious 
pathos.  His  trunk 
was  open  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed,  all  neatly 
packed  —  a  Bible, 
three  worn  and  per- 
haps historic  base- 
balls, a  sheaf  of  pho- 
tographs, face  down, 
a  Civil  War  revolver, 
a  green  cap  with  crim- 
son numerals,  and  a 
metal  sign  inscribed 
with  the  legend : 
' '  Gentlemen's  Coat 
Room  at  the  Right." 
Bill  sat  looking  at 
it.  His  face  seemed  a 
trace  less  fresh  than 
we  were  used  to ;  it 
may  have  been  the 
eyes.  I  don't  know. 
I  know  I  had  a  sud- 
den, awful  feeling  that 
he  ought  to  be  in  bed 
there  too,  with  his 
eyes  closed,  his  mouth 
open,  one  bare  arm 
under  his  head,  and 
his  spirit  away  in  the 
green  fields — and  that 
Pughe  and  I  ought  not 
to  be  there.. 

When    I    glanced 
across    at    Pughe, 
perched  stiffly  on  the 
edge   of    the  Morris- 
chair,  I  hated  him.     I 
hated  him  because  he 
had   struggled  in  ob- 
scure places,  because 
he  had  wrung  his  heart  for  bread  and 
butter  and  coal,  because  he  had  eaten 
dirt,  because  he  had  known  betrayal  and 
defeat.     He  had  no  right  to  come  into 


It  was  a  bit  embarrassing  to  see  the  half-clad  youths  peeping  in  at  us. 
—Page  475. 


their  Sophomore  year.  Now,  so  soon, 
the  place  had  become  just  a  little  worn 
and  marred,  a  little  dismal,  a  little  in- 
convenient— and  beloved.     Tradition,  or 


a  thing  which  passes  for  tradition,  grows  this  chamber  of  desperate  youth  with 
with  a  weed's  swiftness  in  the  West,  by  those  two  lines  on  his  face,  graven  from 
force  of  circumstance.  the  corners  of  his  eyes  to  the  corners 
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of  his  lips,  and  that  beard  of  his,  showing 
through  in  two  spots  under  the  mouth, 
as  though  he  could  not  afford  a  better 
one.     Away  with  him — and  me  ! 

It  was  he,  of  the  three, 
who  broke  the  ice. 

"Well,  Bill!  All  set  now, 
eh?" 

Bill  passed  a  hand  over  his 
eyes. 

"I  guess  so.  It's  taken 
time,  I  know;  more  time 
than  as  if  I  hadn't  had  to 
work  my  own  way.  But  it'll 
pay  in  the  long  run.  I'm  dead 
sure  it'll  pay — fellows." 

"You've  said  it,  Old 
Scout  1"  I  slapped  my  knee, 
and  he  gave  me  a  look  to 
treasure. 

"Yes,  I  know  it  will.  I've 
got  a  hunch  a  man  ought  not 
to  start  himself  out  with  any- 
thing less  than  everything,  if 
he  can  possibly  manage.  I — 
I —  Maybe  you  remember, 
fellows — I  had  a  try  at  the 
other  thing.  That  year  we 
graduated  I  went  to  St.  Louis, 
where  I've  got  a  second  cousin 
in  the  printing  business.  I 
thought  I  might  like  the 
printing  business,  and  any- 
way he  was  the  only  relative 
I  had.  He  gave  me  a  job. 
Do  you  know  what  it  was? 
Well,  it  was  going  around  to 
offices  and  shops  peddling 
wall-cards.  They  ran  like 
this:  'In  God  We  Trust— All 
Others  Cash';  'This  Is  Our 
Busy  Day';  '  The  Clock  Ticks 
— We  Don't';  and  so  on.  I 
didn't  sell  many.  The  thing 
shaped  up  to  me  like  this. 
'See  here,  Bill,'  said  I,  'if  this 
is  what  you  do  with  an  A.B., 
why,  you  want  something 
better  than  an  A.B.,  that's 
all.'  I  left  the  printing  business  flat, 
and  came  back  here  for  a  Master's.  It 
took  me  two  years  to  make  it,  working 
evenings  down  at  Perilli's  Pool  Parlor  on 
Thirteenth  Street.  And  in  between 
times  I  did  a  lot  for  the  teams,  coaching, 
if  I  do  say  it.  Those  two  years,  if  you 
remember,   we   cleaned   up    the    'Inter- 


state' in  football,  and  stood  first  once 
and  second  once  in  Track.  Anyhow,  I 
got  my  Master's  degree,  and  I  went  back 
to  St.  Louis,  to  my  cousin's.     'Well,'  I 


I  danced  a  waltz  with  a  brown-haired,  brown-eyed  girl  who 
watched  me  .  .   .   across  a  profound  abyss. — -Page  475. 


can  you  do 
a    job,'    said 


for  me  now  ? ' 
he.     'What?' 


said,  'What 
'Give    you 

said  I.  'Selling  wall-cards,  to  begin, 
said  he.  ...  I  worked  my  way  to 
Chicago.  I  knew  there  was  a  Kappa 
Kappa  there  in  real  estate — you  may 
have  heard  of  him — Storrow,  '07?  I 
took  a  position  with  him,  and  it  Looked 
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good  at  first  sight,  till  it  turned  out  about 
one  jump  from  an  office-boy.  That 
would  hardly  do,  would  it?" 

The  half-question  hung  in  the  air,  un- 
answered. The  Freshman  was  begin- 
ning to  snore.  Bill  went  on,  still  staring 
at  vacancy. 

"I  said  to  myself:  'Bill,  no  matter 
how  hard  it  is,  or  how  long-  it  takes, 
you've  got  to  go  the  limit.  You've  got 
to  prepare  yourself  to  step  into  any  job 
there  is  in  the  world.  It's  crowded 
around  the  bottom;  the  only  place 
there's  lots  of  room  is  at  the  top." 

"And  so,"  said  Pughe,  "you  came  back 
for  the  Doctor's." 

Bill  nodded  slowly. 

"And  you've  got  it." 

Bill  nodded  again,  without  looking  at 
us. 

"And  now?  Any  thing  in  view  ?  Any- 
thing 'special'?" 

Bill  waved  an  uncertain  hand. 

"Oh — yes — a  few  things.  Only  I'm 
not  going  it  blind  this  time.  I'll  take 
my  time.  You  never  go  after  the  best 
jobs;  did  you  know  that?  The  best 
jobs  go  after  you.  I'll  sit  tight  a  spell  and 
have  a  look  at  things.  And  anyway — I 
— I've  kind  of  half-promised  to  help  get 
things  started  off  right  in  the  Fall.  You 
know  we  lost  eight  'Varsity'  men  by 
graduation  this  year,  and  that  means 
practically  a  whole  green  team  coming 
in.     I— I " 

He  got  to  his  feet  suddenly  and  stood 
with  one  hand  gripping  the  back  of  the 
chair,  and  his  chest  thrown  out. 

"See  here,  fellows.  The  old  college 
has  done  a  pile  for  me,  first  and  last.  It 
seems  as  if  I  ought  to  be  willing  to  sac- 
rifice a  little  something  for  the  college. 
Am  I  right?" 

He  stood  there,  cornered,  at  the  end 
of  his  rope,  begging  a  dole  of  applause. 
I  was  a  coward;  I  nodded.  Pughe's 
mouth  was  as  hard  as  nails. 

"And  then,  Bill?  After  the  football 
season — what?" 

Bill's  face  was  the  color  of  the  soiled 
blanket  on  the  bed  behind  him. 

"God,  Ted!  Haven't  I— told  you? 
Haven't  I  just  been  telling  you?" 

Dropping  down  suddenly  into  the 
chair,  he  pressed  his  forehead  hard  be- 
tween his  palms  and  laughed  unsteadily. 

"I'm  all  in,  fellows — if  you  don't  mind. 


It's  been  a  hard  day.  I  ought  to  be  in 
bed,  honest!" 

We  took  our  hats  and  went.  Bill  fol- 
lowed us  to  the  door  to  shake  our  hands. 
He  had  a  big  grip  and  a  way  of  envelop- 
ing one  in  a  warm  cloud  of  good  will. 
Even  after  we  had  started  off  along  the 
dark  corridor  he  called  me  back  to  tell 
me  something  he  had  forgotten,  he  said. 
It  was  minutes  before  I  joined  Pughe  on 
the  steps  outside.  He  looked  sick,  and 
his  voice  was  brutal. 

"How  much  did  he  let  you  down  for, 
this  time?" 

"Not  a  red  cent.     It  wasn't  that." 

"Burt,"  he  said — and  I  saw  his  teeth 
— "you're  a  liar.  And  so  is  Hower — and 
Tellman,  and  the  rest  of  the  gang ! 
White-livered  liars!" 

I  asked  him  to  come  on  and  turn  in. 

"Not  me,"  he  said.  "I'm  going  for  a 
walk." 

I  fell  in  step  with  him.  We  walked  at 
a  big  pace,  straight  away  between  the 
last  houses  and  out  over  the  empty  plain, 
careless  of  cactus,  yucca  spines,  and  go- 
pher holes.  Some  forgotten  land  concern 
had  plotted  and  graded  the  area,  failed, 
and  left  the  raw  gutters  to  fill  with  weeds ; 
and  when  we  pulled  up  at  length  for 
breath  we  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  still- 
born city  of  buffalo  grass,  windless  and 
vacant  under  the  stars. 

"After  all,"  I  burst  out,  "it's  something 
to  work  one's  way!" 

"Don't  look  at  me  like  that!"  Pughe 
protested  fiercely.  "You  know  that  I 
love  Bill  better  than  any  one  else  does, 
always  have,  probably  always  shall. 
And  that's  precisely  why  I  can  ask  you 
a  question  which  you  couldn't  ask  me. 
How  hard — how  really,  deep-down,  cruel 
hard  do  you  think  it  is  for  a  Bill  Hollander, 
a  two-time  football  captain,  two-time 
track  captain,  once  baseball  captain — 
to  'work  his  way  through  college'?  I 
don't  particularly  want  you  to  answer." 

I  didn't.     I  shifted  ground. 

"The  trouble  with  Bill,"  I  said,  "is 
that  he  aims  too  high.  He'll  never  be 
content  with  anything  less  than  the  best 
in  himself." 

Pughe  took  hold  of  my  arm. 

"The  trouble  with  you  is  that  you're  as 
scared  to  look  straight  at  Bill  as  Bill  is 
himself.  You  feed  yourself  on  the  same 
dope  Bill  feeds  himself;    you  try  to  be- 
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lieve  it  was  first  the  Master's  degree  and 
then  the  Doctor's  degree  that  brought 
Bill  back  to  college.  And  deep  down  in 
your  heart  you  know  it  was  simply  be- 
cause he  couldn't 
stand  up  to  the 
game  we  all  have 
to  play — to  be 
nobody,  lost  in 
the  ruck.  He 
had  to  come  back 
here  for  the  food 
and  drink  he  lives 
on — you  know 
what  it  is— 'Old 
Bill!     Hooray!'" 

We  stood  at 
the  crossing  of  a 
nameless  street 
and  a  nameless 
avenue,  surround- 
ed by  the  ghosts 
of  things  that  had 
never  dared  to  be. 

"Dope!" 
Pughe  mused  in 
bitterness.  "And 
now  the  'joint'  is 
closed  forever." 

'  '  You're 
wrong,"  I  pro- 
tested weakly. 
He  shook  me  off. 

"You  remem- 
ber how  he  said 
tint 'God,  Ted  1'? 
Last  year  they 
had  a  drug- cru- 
sade in  Chicago 
and  clamped  the 
lid  on  all  the  fly- 
by-night  drug- 
stores where  the 
poor  little  people 
got  their  stuff. 
Maybe  you  read 
of  it  and  of  what 
a  mess  of  crazy 
shadows  they  had 
on  their  hands  in 
a  day  or  so.  I  was  in  a  doctor's  office 
the  third  day  and  the  inner  door  hap- 
pened to  be  open  for  a  second.  All  I 
saw  was  a  hand — a  young  fellow's  hand, 
too — knotted  in  the  air  like  a  blue  claw. 
And  all  I  heard  was  '  God,  Doctor ! '  Just 
like  that." 


Ruth  Barway  came  into  t 
like  a  wind  of  c.o 


We  walked  back  in  silence,  and  more 
slowly  than  we  had  come.  From  the 
steps  at  Mrs.  Green's,  where  we  were 
staying,  we  could  see  the  Brick  Dormitory 

through  a  rift  in 
the  maples,  sleep- 
ing with  one  eye 
open.  Bill  hadn't 
gone  to  bed  yet. 

We  saw  him 
but  an  instant 
next  morning  at 
the  crowded  sta- 
tion, clapped  his 
hand,  called  him 
names,  waved 
him  tremendous 
farewells  from  the 
windows.  Then 
college  let  go  of 
us,  with  an  ease 
that  left  us  a  little 
disconcerted,  a 
little  self-con- 
scious in  the  pres- 
ence of  our  col- 
ored hat-bands. 
I  took  mine  off 
before  long  and 
slipped  it  in  my 
bag.  Pughe  did 
the  same  and  for 
a  while  we  sat  and 
looked,  each  out 
of  his  own  win- 
dow, at  the  plain, 
already  brown 
with  summer. 

"How  far  are 
you  going?"  I 
asked  at  the  end 
of  a  half-hour  or 
so. 

"Three  Wells," 
he  told  me.  "I 
change  south." 

After  another 
blank  he  went  on 
in  a  dry,  musing 
tone: 
"I  meet  a  man  at  seven-thirty  sharp 
at  the  Claremont  House  in  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  to-morrow  night,  and  I  find  out 
whether  it's  'make'  or  'break.'  Great 
game,  isn't  it,  Burt — living?  Better'n 
football." 

We  kept  away  from  Bill.     His  name 


lie  balcony — -and  our  lives, 
mfort.  —  Page  475. 
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was  not  mentioned  between  us  till  we 
parted  at  Three  Wells  late  that  afternoon. 
And  even  then  it  hung  off  till  the  bell 
was  ringing  and  the  wheels  grinding  on 
the  rails.  Pughe  ran  along  and  hopped 
up  on  the  step  below  me,  his  nose  all 
wrinkles. 

"The  trouble  with  Bill,"  he  panted, 
"is  that  he  doesn't  know  what — real  fun 
— is.     You  know " 

I  waved  him  to  get  off  before  it  was 
too  late,  and  when  he  did  let  go  he  went 
heels  over  head  in  the  desert  dust.  Cran- 
ing out  in  the  cinders,  I  saw  him  pick 
himself  up,  slap  his  clothes,  take  off  his 
hat,  and  wave  it  after  the  train.  And  so  I 
left  him  with  his  "game,"  very  small  and 
brown,  along  with  the  huddle  of  small 
brown  houses  and  tanks  and  freight-cars, 
and  the  brooding  immensity  of  sky  and 
earth — crabbed,  "scrapping,"  playing, 
altogether  human — and  not  altogether 
unheroic. 

I  heard  from  Pughe  that  fall.  The 
script  of  the  address  was  strange  to  me; 
it  was  the  first  letter  I  had  ever  received 
at  that  hand,  as  I  doubt  not  it  will  be  the 
last.  I  can't  say  how  long  it  had  been  on 
the  road;  by  the  mess  of  redirections  on 
the  envelope,  it  had  pursued  me  through 
Omaha  and  Evanston,  Pittsburgh,  Bos- 
ton, plodding  and  relentless,  to  catch  me 
up  in  the  gray  Fish  Exchange  on  South 
Boston  water-front.  Lying  in  my  hand, 
unopened,  it  gave  me  a  vague,  momen- 
tary feeling  of  helplessness.  Even  when 
I  had  broken  it  and,  thumbing  to  the 
last  page,  discovered  the  tight  subscrip- 
tion, "Yours,  Pughe,"  the  helplessness 
was  still  there,  tinged  with  a  curious  sense 
of  embarrassment,  as  if  at  finding  myself 
an  unwitting  intruder  in  a  haunted  room. 

He  began:  "I  suppose  you  know  by 
this  time  that  I  was  wrong." 

He  supposed  I  knew  that  he  was  wrong 
about — what?  It  sounded  the  faintest 
bit  adrift;  for  an  instant  I  wondered  if 
Pughe  had  been  having  a  drop,  that  he 
should  take  his  pen  in  hand  to  address 
me  out  of  the  sky,  and  begin  with  that 
unsettling  assumption.  But,  after  all,  it 
might  have  been  something  in  the  papers 
— the  Western  papers — he  had  written 
me  at  Omaha.  ...     I  read  on. 

"I  guess  we're  most  of  us  wrong,  Burt, 


most  of  the  time.  I  tell  you,  it  almost 
makes  you  believe  in  Predestination 
sometimes — like  this.  It  almost  seems 
as  if  there  must  have  been  a  pattern,  all 
worked  out  quite  perfectly,  to  the  end,  by 
the  artist  and  filed  away  somewhere, 
marked  'Bill's  Life.'  The  trouble  with 
us  is,  we  get  so  little  of  a  thing  at  a  time 
we  don't  know  what  it's  all  driving  at. 
We  thought  it  was  going  to  be  an  Epic. 
We  had  our  ears  all  made  up  for  an  Epic, 
and  we  grumbled  and  said  it  was  rotten 
because  it  didn't  sound  like  the  Iliad. 
Why  the  devil  should  it  sound  like  the 
Iliad?  Why  shouldn't  it  sound  like  the 
Ode  to  the  West  Wind,  if  that's  what  he 
was  put  down  on  this  footstool  to  do? 
Of  course,  now  that  we  get  the  end,  we 
get  the  rest  of  it.  And  let  me  tell  you, 
Burt,  if  any  of  us  do  as  well  with  the 
Iliad  as  Bill  did  with  the  West  Wind, 
why — well — there'll  be  two  works  of  art 
in  the  Class  of  Nine  teen-Blank,  that's 
all. 

"Did  you  happen  to  know  that  Bill  got 
the  kid  off  the  track  with  time  to  burn 
— rthat  the  car  would  never  have  gotten 
him  if  he  hadn't  reached  back  for  the 
doll  ?  A  *  grand-stand  play '  ?  Yes,  surely. 
But  you  see  what  I  mean  now?  How 
the  last  note  strikes  the  key  for  the  whole 
piece  and  pulls  it  together  into  something  ? 
That  it  shouldn't  have  been  the  kid  Bill 
gave  up  his  life  for — but  the  precious 
doll!  And  the  piece  rounds  out  to  the 
end  without  a  break,  quite  perfect  in  its 
way. 

"No,  not  quite  perfect.  He  ought  not 
to  have  chewed  himself  the  way  he  did, 
remember,  that  last  night.  That  was  off 
the  key,  unnecessary,  and  careless.  And 
we  ought  to  have  given  him  his  applause 
when  he  stood  up  there  saying,  'We 
who  are  about  to  die  salute  you!'  even 
if  we  didn't  know  that  was  what  it  was, 
nor  he. 

"I  had  to  write  you  all  this,  somehow 
or  other,  Burt,  and  get  it  off  my  chest. 
I  guess  you'll  understand. 

"Just  one  thing  more —  Well,  never 
mind.     Be  good. 

"Yours, 

"Pughe." 

The  letter  lay  quiet  in  my  hand.  My 
eyes  went  out  of  the  big  window  over 
the  water  and  remained  at  large  there  for 
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a  while,  a  little  blank.  A  huge,  rusty 
freighter,  deep  with  cargo,  swam  down  the 
channel  toward  the  waters  of  the  open 
sea,  her  errand  and  her  port  of  destina- 
tion wrapped  in  a  kind  of  mystery.     One 


the  page, 
script. 


On  the  inside  I  found  a  post- 


"I  wasn't  going  to  tell  you  this,  but 
I  don't  see  why  I  shouldn't.     For  the  life 


"  It  seems  as  if  I  ought  to  be  willing  to  sacrifice  a  little  something  for  the  college." — Page  480. 


knew  simply  that  she  would  pass  through 
calms  and  storms,  and,  in  all  likelihood, 
arrive. 

And,  even  as  I  watched,  a  white  sail 
bore  across  her  bows,  brave  as  a  cracking 
whip.  It  was  a  "cup"  sloop,  tuning  up 
for  the  Marblehead  trials — a  snowy,  sing- 
ing thing  across  the  blue.  I  wished  that 
Pughe  might  see.  It  was  better  than  the 
Iliad  and  the  West  Wind. 

He  had  written  "over"  at  the  foot  of 


of  me,  Burt,  I  can't  sec  why  we  shouldn't 
all  of  us  say  it,  or  sing  it,  or  look  it. 
Ruth  Barway  is  wonderful.  I  ran  across 
her  at  the  Springs  last  week.  She  was  in 
black,  naturally.  Why  do  I  say  'natur- 
ally'? Her  eyes  weren't  in  black,  Burt. 
They  were  shining  all  the  while  she  talked 
with  me — it  was  just  as  if  I  could  hear 
them  saying  it  out  loud: 

"  <  Hallelujah  !     God  is  good  ! ' 

up  >> 


INSANE    ART 

By  Allan  McLane  Hamilton 

Illustrations  from  photographs 


f&2S2ES22i£^HE  interest  manifested  not 
long  ago  in  the  case  of  an 
insane  artist  of  ability  and 
originality,  and  in  behalf 
of  his  daughter,  herself  also 
an  artist,  shows  how  public 


sympathy  and  appreciation  vary  in  com- 
pany with  the  mutations  of  public  taste. 
Both  of  these  persons  are,  or  were  at  one 
time,  inmates  of  asylums  and,  though 
said  to  be  harmless  enough,  are  victims 
nevertheless  of  a  chronic  degenerative 
mental  disease — that  is  to  say,  a  form  that 
is  probably  incurable,  and  attended  as  a 
rule  by  a  slow  involution  of  all  the  mental 
processes  which  ends  in  permanent  weak- 
ness. The  father  lived  for  years  in  great 
destitution,  producing  extraordinary  land- 
scapes that  were  carried  about  by  him 
from  one  dealer  to  another,  and  ultimate- 
ly disposed  of  for  trivial  sums,  until  his 
disease  necessitated  the  commitment  to 
an  institution.  There,  I  learn,  he  pro- 
duced paintings  which  were  in  the  man- 
ner of  his  early  work,  but  indicative  of 
the  mental  decay  which  has  taken  place. 
The  good  people  who  have  since  come  to 
his  aid,  most  of  whom  naturally  know 
nothing  of  psychiatry,  declare,  however, 
that  he  may  again  paint  good  pictures, 
and  that  "his  genius  will  assert  itself" 
now  that  he  no  longer  has  the  environ- 
ment of  an  asylum. 

The  general  awakening  to  the  alleged 
beauties  of  impressionism  has  been  such 
that  the  paintings  of  this  well-known  art- 
ist, that  had  been  previously  acquired 
by  shrewd  dealers  and  collectors  for  a 
song,  have  brought  enormous  sums,  and 
the  neglected  insane  man  has  become 
famous.  How  much  his  early  success 
depended  upon  the  influence  of  his  long- 
standing psychosis,  and  how  much  upon 
a  peculiar  faculty  of  visualization  of  a 
characteristically  original  kind,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  speculation;  certain  it  is  that,  as 
in  literature  and  music,  the  constitu- 
tional make-up  is  connected   with  bril- 
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liant  though  often  unconventional  efforts, 
and  the  study  of  the  productions  of  the 
admittedly  insane  not  only  show  a  cor- 
relation of  these,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
case  of  William  Blake,  who  was  a  poet 
as  well  as  a  painter,  but  they  have  ac- 
tually inspired  the  crude  work  of  the 
cubists,  whose  method  of  expression  is 
through  a  kind  of  geometrical  treatment 
which  we  meet  every  day  in  the  asylums. 
This  is  not  by  them  looked  upon  as  a 
pathological  manifestation,  but  usually 
is  only  ridiculed. 

To  appreciate  properly  the  genesis  of 
pictorial  art  it  is  necessary  for  a  moment 
to  consider  those  elementary  forms  of 
rude  expression  common  to  children  and 
savages,  and  often  found  among  the  ac- 
tually insane.  As  this  is  written  I  have 
before  me  specimens  of  this  rough  por- 
trayal of  the  human  figure,  and  one  is 
immediately  impressed  by  the  treatment 
in  all  which  is  purely  symbolic.  The 
drawings  of  a  child  of  eight  consist  of  a 
head  alone,  with  the  ends  of  the  superior 
and  inferior  extremities  inserted  where 
the  neck  should  be,  and  there  is  a  profile 
with  both  eyes  placed  upon  one  side  of 
the  face.  The  drawings  of  several  insane 
patients  are  equally  unconventional,  and 
the  reproductions  of  the  frescos  of  certain 
cliff-dwellers,  the  distorted  pictures  made 
by  Australian  bushmen  and  African  sav- 
ages, as  well  as  the  historical  decorations 
upon  the  teepees  of  the  North  American 
Indians,  are  all  suggestive  without  being 
strictly  realistic.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  earliest  pictorial  art  consisted  in  the 
recording  of  events  and  teaching,  so  this 
probably  accounts  for  the  dominance  of 
symbolism  at  the  expense  of  realism, 
while  later  the  office  of  art  was  mostly  to 
please.  Persistent  suggestions  are  con- 
veyed by  the  rude  aboriginal  graphic  re- 
mains, and  the  same  simple  kind  of  ideal- 
ism that  characterizes  the  output  of  the 
child,  the  lunatic,  the  savage,  and  some 
criminals  is  indicative  of  the  existence  of 
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lowly  organized  concepts,  or  those  that 
are  the  result  of  a  disease,  and  in  this  con- 
nection it  is  interesting  to  study  the 
growth  of  art.  Undoubtedly  much  of  the 
decorative  or  quasi-archaic  effects  of  some 
early  painters  is 
the  outgrowth  of 
this  kind  of  em- 
bryonic indul- 
gence in  form 
and  color  which 
lasted  until  the 
later  develop- 
ment beginning 
with  Bellini  and 
Leonardo  da 
Vinci ,  when 
proper  propor- 
tion and  perspec- 
tive, and  the  ob- 
servance of  the 
relations  of  light 
and  shade  took 
the  place  of  pure- 
ly decorative  and 
absolutely  flat 
treatment. 

At  this  time, 
and  later,  realis- 
tic and  "natural- 
istic" art  had 
many  exponents, 
especially  among 
the  Flemish 
painters  —  the 
brothers  Van 
Eyck  and  later 
Rembrandt, 
Franz  Hals,  Van 
Dyck,  and  oth- 
ers, being  consci- 
entious realists, 
whose  pictures 
to-day  and  for- 
ever will  delight 
as  much  as  they 
have  always 
done,    and    in 


The  lunatic,  as  a  rule,  sees  that  which  he  believes  he  sees 
and  not  that  which  he  really  sees. — Page  490. 

Intricate  elaboration  in  a  patient  of  the  author's. 


While  in  the  past  and  by  many  to- 
day the  first  term  is  used  to  charac- 
terize that  kind  of '  art  which  faithfully 
reproduces  actual  form  and  color,  it 
has   a   more    modern    meaning.     With 

many,  including 
Manet,  "  real- 
ism" meant  that 
the  painter,  in- 
stead of  depict- 
ing all  the  de- 
tails of  a  subject, 
which  one  does 
not  consciously 
see  in  viewing  a 
scene  in  its  en- 
tirety, dignifies 
the  central  ob- 
ject perceived, 
with  careful 
treatment  and 
faithful  repro- 
duction, leaving 
the  rest  to  the 
imagination,  or 
merely  suggest- 
ing them.  Many 
of  the  censorious 
realists  of  the 
present  time 
have  even  criti- 
cised the  early 
work  of  Turner, 
who  crowded  his 
canvases  with 
widely  spread  de- 
tails, each  one 
being  given 
prominence, 
while  his  "  ef- 
fects" were  lo- 
calized. His 
latest  work,  how- 
ever, was  with- 
out this  alleged 
artistic  defect. 

The  true  real- 
isms of  such  men 


measure  sternly  rebuke  the  purely  ideal-    as  Wilkie,  Frith,  and  Horsley,  who  de- 


istic  work  of  recent  painters,  whose  chief 
aim  seems  sometimes  to  be  the  pursuance 
of  a  scientific  color  theory  and  the  at- 
tainment of  a  more  or  less  sensual  effect. 
At  the  risk  of  going  over  well-trodden 
ground,  I  shall  refer  to  the  popular  con- 
ception of  realism  and  idealism,  or  im- 
pressionism. 


lighted  to  depict  crowds,  race-courses, 
humble  interiors,  and  railroad-stations, 
has  at  all  times  pleased  the  British  pub- 
lic. Their  pictures  satisfied  this  portion  of 
the  community  just  as  exquisitely  colored 
photographs  would,  for  wealth  of  detail 
and  homely  and  familiar  incident  were  rec- 
ognized by  every  one,  and  appealed  par- 
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ticularly  to  the  bucolic  taste.  Such  paint- 
ings have  always  found  a  place  in  the 
Christmas  supplements  of  the  illustrated 
papers,  or  have  been  reproduced  by  chro- 
mo-lithography.  The  work  of  these  men 
is  to-day  in  no  way  looked  upon  as  high 
art,  especially  by  the  illuminati  and  those 
who  delight  in  subtle  impressions  of  form 
and  color,  and  even  suggested  action. 
The  form  of  education  that  has  taught  the 
average  individual  how  to  understand 
and  enjoy  the  music  of  Wagner,  Richard 
Strauss,  and  Debussy,  as  well  as  other 
latter-day  impressionistic  composers,  is 
at  this  time  developing  a  critical  taste  in 
pictorial  art  as  well  as  that  which  is  pure- 
ly intellectual.  After  all,  it  cannot  be 
said  in  any  great  measure  to  be  effective, 
although  there  are  real  or  pretended  en- 
thusiasts who  are  eager  and  ready  to  find 
beau  ty  revealed  in  daring '  *  color  schemes ' ' 
and  startling  disposal  of  great  smudges  of 
bright  paint.  Drawing  is  in  fact  neglected, 
and  their  attitude  is  summed  up  by  a  critic 
who  says:  "It  is  the  boast  of  impression- 
ists that  they  worship  character  rather 
than  beau  ty  or  aesthetic  idealism.  As  such, 
the  appreciation  of  impressionism  does 
not  demand  genius  or  culture,  but  rather 
temperament,  the  sense  of  joie-de-ziire." 

From  time  to  time  in  the  past  century 
or  two  there  have  been  periods  like  this 
when  art  has  sought  to  escape  from  the 
conventional  fitness  of  mere  delineation, 
and  this  was  apparent  in  the  work  of  Ma- 
buse,  Delacroix,  and  Delaroche,  as  well  as 
in  that  done  during  the  Romantic  move- 
ment. Claude  Lorrain,  Poussin,  Watteau, 
and  others  were  seceders  from  old  tradi- 
tions, as  were  Crome,  Gainsborough,  Tur- 
ner and  later  painters  of  whom  there  are 
many  to-day.  How  much  these  spasmod- 
ic acces  have  hurt  the  solid  naturalistic 
work  as  seen  in  the  masterpieces,  espe- 
cially of  the  Van  Eycks,  Holbein  the  El- 
der, Rembrandt,  Van  Dyck,  and  Chardin, 
is  a  matter  of  doubtful  speculation,  but 
some  think  it  has  not  and  never  will. 

Again,  the  striving  for  effect  at  the  ex- 
pense of  drawing  is  seen  in  the  much  ad- 
mired productions  of  recent  idealists,  for 
a  well-proportioned  and  beautiful  figure 
is  a  rarity,  and  in  the  extreme  pictures 
there  is  something  too  often  reminiscent 
of  the  orthopedic  clinic.  The  influence  of 
idealism  in  art  must  of  course  be  con- 
nected  with   individualism   and  faculty 


acuity,  for  if  we  are  to  accept  the  defini- 
tion that  has  been  given  there  is  much 
more  than  the  mere  transmission  of  an 
impression  transferred  to  canvas.  It  is 
necessary  that  we  should  dwell  upon  the 
various  factors  that  enter  into  idealism, 
and  the  mental  transformation  of  asso- 
ciated concepts  into  psycho-motor  acts, 
and  what  else,  after  all,  is  there  behind 
the  brush  of  the  painter?  In  fact,  all  the 
operations  of  the  psyche,  healthy  and  ab- 
normal, must  be  gone  into  for  the  purpose 
of  estimating  the  integrity  of  the  facility 
of  artistic  reproduction. 

The  insistence  upon  the  element  of  feel- 
ing in  art  is  said  to-day  to  be  more  gen- 
eral than  ever  before — "the  idealist  is  one 
who  gives  form  to  incidents  and  scenes 
that  have  generated  partly  or  wholly 
in  his  own  mind.  He  may,  and  usu- 
ally does,  get  the  germ  of  the  subject 
from  something  he  sees,  but  the  material 
is  gestated,  so  to  speak,  and  the  result 
appears  with  more  generalization  and  psy- 
chological import  than  its  actual  proto- 
type possessed."  It  gives  rise  to  a  plea- 
surable affect  that  in  turn  may  even  start 
a  higher  grade  of  emotional  activity,  with 
actual  sentiment.  This  kind  of  gestation 
may  be  rapid  or  of  slower  growth,  and 
among  those  who  do  not  actually  and 
servilely  copy  and  reproduce,  a  transient 
inspection  of  a  scene  may  be  sufficient 
to  lighten  up  a  visualizing  function  which 
is  helped  more  or  less  by  the  natural  idea- 
tional gift  of  the  artist  himself.  Let  us 
see  how  general  is  the  ability  to  form  any 
mental  picture  at  all. 

Sir  Francis  Galton,  whose  highly  orig- 
inal researches  in  the  recognition  of  hu- 
man faculty  are  in  every  direction  most 
valuable,  conducted  a  series  of  experi- 
ments in  visualizing.  This  was  in  1880, 
long  before  modern  impressionism  devel- 
oped. To  determine  the  keenness  and 
extent  of  visual  idealization  he  distrib- 
uted a  series  of  cards  to  one  hundred 
persons,  each  containing  a  number  of 
questions.  The  recipients  were  well- 
known  scientific  men  in  Great  Britain  and 
France,  who  were  asked  as  to  their  ability 
to  recall  the  mental  image  of  some  such 
simple  collection  of  objects  and  colors  as 
those  upon  the  breakfast-table  and  to  sub- 
sequently record  the  picture. 

In  propounding  the  tests  Galton  pro- 
posed these  questions  as  to: 
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1.  Illumination.  Is  the  image  dim  or 
fairly  clear  ?  Is  its  brightness  comparable 
with  the  actual  scene? 

2.  Definition.  Are  all  the  objects  pret- 
ty well  defined  at  the  same  time,  or  is  the 
place  of  the  sharpest  definition  at  any  one 
moment  more  contracted  than  it  is  in  the 
real  scene? 

3.  Coloring.  Are  the  colors  of  the  ob- 
jects quite  distinct  and  natural? 


ference  in  degree  in  the  exercise  of  this 
power;  so,  after  all,  it  can  be  seen  how 
wide  the  capacity  of  the  individual  must 
be  not  only  to  interpret  the  object  but  to 
associate  the  residual  concepts.* 

The  occasional  keenness  of  mental  im- 
agery that  must  form  the  basis  of  impres- 
sionistic painting  has  also  been  proved  by 
Galton,  whose  replies  from  artists  were  il- 
luminating.    "My  imagery  is  so  clear,'1 


There  is  often  a  tendency  upon  the  part  of  patients  suffering  from  general 
paresis  to  show  ...  an  alteration  ot  the  perspective.  —  Page  490. 


One  person  in  sixteen  could  visualize 
clearly,  while  the  large  majority  could  not 
recall  the  appearance  of  the  objects  with 
perfect  ease  and  clearness.  One  distin- 
guished subject  replied  to  the  interroga- 
tory: "  My  powers  are  zero.  To  my  con- 
sciousness there  is  almost  no  association 
with  objective  visual  impressions.  I  re- 
call the  breakfast-table,  but  do  not  see 
it."  Others  had  difficulty  in  idealizing 
the  colors  and  form  of  the  articles  in  use — 
"  could  not  see  them  all  at  once" — others 
"  could  see  no  individual  objects,"  and  so 
on. 

The  ability  to  remember  and  record 
vivid  dreams  or  graphically  interpret  vi- 
sions is  found  among  certain  people,  and 
there  are  many  others  who  are  quite  un- 
able to  reproduce  subconscious  mental 
operations.  William  Blake  was  of  the 
first  order,  and  there  must  be  a  great  dif- 


said  one,  "that  if  I  had  been  unable  to 
draw  I  should  have  unhesitatingly  said 
that  I  could  draw  from  it,"  but  the  same 
man  said  that  he  found  deficiencies  and 
gaps  when  he  tried  to  draw  from  his  men- 
tal vision. 

Now,  further  concerning  the  purely  psy- 
chic production  of  a  picture,  we  also  are 
naturally  called  upon  to  investigate  the 
operation  of  the  ego,  which  is  a  highly 
complex  belonging,  and  the  part  it  plays 
both  in  the  healthy  and  psychopathic  in- 
dividual in  the  interpretation  of  external 
natural  objects.  The  relation  of  certain 
mental  peculiarities  with  respect  to  graph- 
ic reproduction  is  much  more  general 
than  is  usually  supposed.     Even  in  art- 

*  It  is  said  that  Turner  made  frequent  use  of  a  practice 
analogous  to  that  of  looking  for  '"fire-faces"  in  the  burning 
coals;  he  was  known  to  give  colors  to  children  to  daub  with 
and  play  on  paper  while  he  keenly  watched  for  suggestions 
from  accident  id  combinations. 
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ists  whose  fame  is  widely  admitted  there 
is  an  evidence  of  mental  unsoundness, 
such,  for  example,  as  Goya,  William 
Blake,  and  later  Whistler,  the  unevenness 
of  whose  work  is  either  suggestive  of  a 
mild  psychosis  or  a  great  degree  of  affecta- 
tion which  is  not  always  agreeable;  this  is 
also  seen  in  the  output  of  the  new  schools 
which  already  find  favor  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  people.  Some  of  the  paintings  of 
the  "luminists"  or  "chromatists,"  like 
Monet,  who  use  only  the  pure  colors  of 
the  spectrum  and  white,  abandoning 
browns  and  black,  may  be  honest  enough, 
although  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  standard  of  the  integrity  of  concept 
formation  may  depend  upon  an  original 
vicious  color  concept.  When  such  pic- 
tures are  not  the  result  of  mere  pose  they 
may  be  purely  mechanical  productions 
and  founded  upon  scientific  theories. 
Thus  Martin  and  Seurat  based  their  study 
of  the  use  of  colors  upon  the  researches  of 
Von  Helmholtz.  However  objectionable 
the  scheme  may  be  of  making  art  sub- 
servient to  anything  so  arbitrary  as  phys- 
ics, one  has  little  sympathy  with  the  abuse 
showered,  some  years  ago,  upon  the 
chromatists  by  Max  Nordau,  who  took 
the  sensational  view  that  those  luminists 
who  depended  upon  elemental  spectral 
colors  as  their  only  pigments  were  color- 
blind !  This  conclusion  is,  of  course,  ri- 
diculous, for  no  matter  how  startling  may 
be  the  attainment  of  vivid  effects,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  work  of  the  latter-day 
impressionists  to  show  that  they  do  not 
estimate  the  value  of  complementary  col- 
ors and  the  use  of  all  available  pigments 
if  they  choose  to  utilize  them.  The  real 
difficulty  is  that  the  ignorant  followers  of 
the  school  lose  no  chance  to  prostitute  the 
use  of  a  few  crude  colors  for  spectacular 
effect.  Much  of  this  is  seen  in  the  paint- 
ing of  the  so-called  "Pointellists,"  whose 
results,  such  as  they  are,  depend  upon  the 
use  of  spots  or  points  of  color,  a  form  of 
technic  which  does  away  with  the  more 
dignified  and  effective  use  of  broad  masses 
of  paint. 

Even  the  most  indulgent  criticism  dis- 
approves of  pointellism,  but  this,  however, 
is  the  method  of  Van  Ryssellberghe,  the 
Belgian  painter,  and  Henri  Martin,  whose 
talent  in  other  directions  atones  for  this 
very  unpleasant  method  of  getting  re- 
sults.   One  critic  who  most  emphatically 


condemns  this  form  of  treatment  says: 
"The  method  is  obviously  alien  to  the 
spirit  of  art;  it  is  charmless,  devoid  of 
character,  too  purely  theoretical,  and  re- 
moved from  inspiration." 

When  called  upon  to  pass  judgment  up- 
on the  newest  kind  of  alleged  art,  which  is 
the  outgrowth  of  an  earlier  kind  of  impres- 
sion, we  are  appalled  but  really  uninflu- 
enced by  the  extravagant  claims  of  its 
sponsors.  C.  R.  Nevison,  an  English  critic 
and  defender  of  futurism  says:  "No  pic- 
ture should  be  a  mere  representation; 
a  photograph  can  get  a  likeness  of  a  per- 
son much  better  and  much  quicker  than 
an  artist.  .  .  .  By  means  of  contrast,  of 
abstract  color,  form,  lines,  planes,  and 
dimensions  which  don't  in  the  least  imi- 
tate or  represent  natural  forms,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  create  emotions  (sic)  infinitely 
more  stimulating  than  those  created  by 
contemplating  Nature,"  whereupon  Ches- 
terton observes :  "  With  God  all  things  are 
possible;   by  man  it  has  not  been  done." 

The  explanation  of  the  beauty  of  these 
pictures  by  their  creators  is  that  they  ap- 
peal to  the  higher  emotions  and  not  to 
the  intellect.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of 
a  mind  of  such  a  kind  in  which  there  can 
be  any  substantial  or  normal  stimulation 
by  such  means. 

The  emotions  are,  as  has  been  said,  orig- 
inally affects — that  is  to  say,  conditions  of 
feeling  that  later  become  developed  into 
emotions  when  there  is  the  participation 
of  more  or  less  intellectual  function  and 
the  combination  with  associated  ideas. 
The  appeal  of  futurist  painting  may  pos- 
sibly be  through  an  affect,  but  it  never 
rises  to  the  altitude  of  a  real  emotion  un- 
less in  a  person  of  low  organization.  The 
pleasure  of  a  stroked  cat  is  infinitely  more 
subtle,  and  the  crow  of  the  young  infant 
who  has  had  a  bright  piece  of  metal  dan- 
gled before  its  eyes  is  just  as  intense,  free 
as  it  is  from  any  evidence  of  intellectual 
concern. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  hastily  to  condemn 
the  good  faith  of  all  cubists  and  futurists, 
but  only  to  say  that  I  believe  most  of 
them  may  be  divided  into  three  classes, 
viz.,  the  ignorant,  the  dishonest  or  dis- 
ingenuous, and  the  insane. 

The  painter  who  deludes  himself  with 
the  false  idea  that  his  imaginary  hodge- 
podge of  lines,  cubes,  and  meaningless 
figures  means  anything  at  all,  is  certainly 
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the  victim  of  a  species  of  aberration,  sane 
or  the  reverse,  or  has  been  subjected  to 
pernicious  suggestion. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  few  normal 
people  associate  numbers  or  musical  notes 
with  form  and  color,  and  certain  odors 
and  sounds  will  bring  into  consciousness 
the  association  of  long-forgotten  incidents 
and  places,  people  and  things,  but  to  say 


pose  of  making  money.  Such  a  one  is 
said  to  be  the  best-known  futurist  in  Eng- 
land, who  laughs  in  his  sleeve  at  those 
who  for  the  first  time  buy  his  paintings. 
Sometimes  the  mad  cubist  will  enlist 
the  service  of  an  equally  eccentric  poet. 
Launay  produced  a  large  book  with  a 
vivid  orange-colored  cover,  and  in  his 
preface  said:    "I.  love  the  art  of  to-day 


The  insane  artists  revert  to  geometrical  forms,  some  of  their  attempts  being 
the  embodiment  of  the  most  approved  kind  of  futurist  work. — Page  490. 


that  the  "Nude  Descending  the  Stair- 
way" or  the  "King  and  Queen  Sur- 
rounded by  Nudes"  reveals  any  meaning 
whatever,  or  recalls  any  previous  impres- 
sion or  experience,  is  too  much.  It  is 
therefore  best  to  classify  these  people  as 
impostors  or  actually  insane. 

The  majority  of  cubists  are  open  to  the 
suspicion  of  roguery.  Some,  like  Matisse, 
have  been  good,  prosperous  painters  in 
their  day,  but  others  are  of  decided  me- 
diocrity, who,  unable  to  sell  their  very 
ordinary  and  conventional  pictures,  take 
up  the  new  affectation  for  the  sole  pur- 


because  I  love  light;  all  men  loved  light 
before  they  had  invented  fire."  Then 
one  G.  Apollinaire  wrote  an  introductory 
poem  to  this  book,  entitled  "The  Win- 
dow," which  is  too  long  to  reproduce,  but 
ends  with  these  lines: 

"  From  red  to  green  all  the  yellow  kills  itself, 
Paris,  Vancouver,  Lyon  at  this  time,  New  York 

and  the  Antilles. 
The  window  opens  as  an  orange, 
The  beautiful  fruit  of  light." 

This  is  certainly  reminiscent  of  the  asylum 
and  is  delirious  in  conception. 

The  secret  of  successful  cubism,  accord- 
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ing  to  Gustave  Courbet,  is  the  recognition  to  the  incompetent.  It  so  happens  that 
of  the  fact  "  that  the  object  seen  is  spread  this  geometrical  arrangement  in  its  most 
all  over  the  retina  without  control."  He  sterile  form  is  the  foundation  of  all  corn- 
may  be  supposed  to  mean  in  other  words  position.  The  insane  person  inexperi- 
that  it  is  a  subconscious  perception.  This  enced  in  the  art  of  design  refuses  to  corn- 
writer  goes  farther  and  observes:  "It  is  mit  himself  to  complex  forms  in  which  his 
not  suspected  that  the  visible  world  does  awkwardness  would  "be  too  flagrant,  so  he 
not  become  the  real  world,  that  the  opera-  becomes  a  landscape-painter;  symmetry 
tion  of  the  mind  and  the  objects  that  im-  would  be  too  complex  for  him.  He  con- 
press  it  with  most  force  are  not  always  tents  himself  with  perpetually  repeating 
those  of  which  the  existence  is  most  rich  the  same  motif,  which  is  very  rudimentary 
in  plastic  truth,"  whatever  that  may  and  borrowed  from  geometry.  Resigning 
mean.  Other  exponents  of  the  new  art  himself  to  a  more  moderate  ambition,  he 
content  themselves  by  calling  it  "Uni-  has  adopted  a  simple  ensemble  that  is  not 
versal  Dynamism."  without  decorative  grace." 

The  lunatic,  as  a  rule,  sees  that  which  he  What  is  known  as  stereotypy,  which  un- 
believes  he  sees  and  not  that  which  he  really  der  many  forms  of  action  is  an  expression 
sees.  We  therefore  have  a  predominance  of  insanity,  is  here  indicated,  and  is  often 
of  disordered  ideation  which  is  uncertain  mistaken  for  mere  want  of  originality  or 
and  inconstant.  If  he  has  delusions  these  "inspiration."  Numerous  tricks  and 
will  permeate  his  work,  even  though  in  repetitions  of  artistic  treatment  may  be 
his  saner  life  he  has  shown  no  vagaries,  evidences  of  this  kind  of  stereotypy. 
There  may  even  exist  what  are  known  as  Instances  of  eccentric  or  insane  painters 
autochthonous  ideas  which  are  not  the  re-  whose  behavior  in  the  light  of  our  present 
suit  of  ordinary  suggestion,  but  implanted  knowledge  was  undoubtedly  suggestive  of 
in  his  mind  and  which  he  attributes  to  a  psychosis  are  common  enough.  No  less 
persecutory  or  improper  influences.  It  an  artist  than  El  Greco  was  a  psychopath, 
may  be  seen  that  delusion  may  account  and  one  of  his  biographers  said:  "His 
for  much  curious  and  fantastic  art.  The  works  are  tortured  and  quite  modern  in 
so-called  "Mechanism  of  Adjustment"  is  expression.  He  alternated  his  work,  now 
interfered  with  and  the  subject  may  enter-  doing  a  picture  that  was  quite  'sane,'  as 
tain  false  ideas  that  he  does  not  hesitate  the  writers  of  to-day  like  to  put  it;  again 
to  express.  He  may  have  what  are  to  making  a  picture  so  wild  as  to  puzzle 
psychiatrists  known  as  endogenous  delu-  the  quiet  Philip  II  and  his  court."  He, 
sions;  that  is  to  say,  they  have  a  connec-  like  Whistler,  who  was  another  victim 
tion  with  actual  personal  experience  and  of  mental  instability,  delighted  in  ill- 
things,  and  are  to  a  degree  logical,  while  advised  lawsuits,  and  did  unexpected  and 
the  exogenous  have  to  do  with  outside  mat-  startling  things.  Both  had  the  same 
ters  and  extraneous  stimuli.  This  form  quasirdelusional  ideas  of  persecution  and 
is  most  likely  to  influence  the  painter  who  quarrelled  continually,  the  latter  writing  a 
naturally  misinterprets  occurrences  or  the  foolish  book  in  which  he  attacked  Ruskin. 
relation  and  aspect  of  actual  things.  William  Blake,  the  great  English  paint- 
There  is  often  a  tendency  upon  the  part  er  and  poet,  who  even  to-day  has  his  host 
of  patients  suffering  from  general  paresis  of  worshippers,  was  undoubtedly  insane, 
to  show,  as  the  result  of  some  such  false  although  people  who  are  ill-informed  con- 
ideas,  an  alteration  of  the  perspective,  sider  his  frightful  distortions  and  semi- 
and  I  have  seen  a  drawing  of  a  dinner-  delirious  conceptions  as  very  beautiful, 
party  where  the  figures  in  the  foreground  Without  minimizing  his  deep  religious 
were  smaller  than  those  at  the  other  side  feeling  and  sincere  inspiration,  one  finds 
of  the  table  (page  487);  so  too  the  insane  it  impossible  to  take  seriously  such  draw- 
artists  revert  to  geometrical  forms,  some  of  ings  as  "The  Whirlwind"  or  many  of  the 
their  attempts  being  the  embodiment  of  illustrations  of  the  "Gates  of  Paradise," 
the  most  approved  kind  of  futurist  work,  or  others  that  might  be  mentioned.  The 
Reja,  who  has  written  knowingly  upon  truth  is,  Blake  often  had  wild  hallucina- 
insane  art,  says:  "We  often  find  this  re-  tions,  believed  he  had  actually  seen  God 
course  to  geometrical  forms  which  in  their  and  a  tree  bright  with  angels  at  Peckham 
very  simplest  aspect  are  an  excellent  prop  Rye.    He  led  a  peculiar  life  and  undoubt- 
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edly  suffered  from  a  chronic  mental  dis- 
order, although  sane  enough  to  hold  his 
ordinary  relations  with  society. 

One  wonders  what  has  been  the  fate  of 
the  Musee  Wiertz  since  Brussels  has  been 
occupied  by  the  Germans.  Every  tourist 
must  remember  the  extraordinary  imita- 
tion ruined  castle  built  by  the  artist  An- 
toine  Joseph  Wiertz,  born  in  1806,  who 


word  "Anvers."  This  he  believed  to  be 
the  spirit  of  Rubens.  This  hallucinatory 
influence  therefore,  which  was  a  feature  of 
Blake's  insanity,  was  present  in  Wiertz, 
and  is  perhaps  as  common  as  any  other 
form. 

The  latter  never  parted  with  his  sensa- 
tional pictures,  reverencing  and  consider- 
ing them  to  be  too  sacred  for  sale,  but  he 


Geometric  drawing  of  insane  patient  suggesting  cubist  production. 
The  insane  person  ,  .  .  contents  himself  with  perpetually  repeating-  the  same  violif. — Page  490. 


was  the  craziest  and  yet,  so  far  as  ideals 
and  occasional  technic  are  concerned,  is 
considered  one  of  the  greatest  Belgian 
artists  of  his  time.  While  evidently  suf- 
fering from  a  relapse  in  his  mental  malady, 
he  painted  those  fearsome  pictures  of  the 
"  Suicide,"  "  Napoleon  in  Hell,"  and  other 
horrors  at  which  one  looks  through  care- 
fully arranged  peep-holes  or  around  cor- 
ners. It  is  a  distinctly  crazy  exhibition, 
yet  at  times  he  produced  bold,  artistic, 
and  carefully  executed  paintings  of  heroic 
subjects.  He  often,  it  is  said,  entertained 
the  vision  of  a  luminous  figure  of  a  man 
wrapped  in  a  cloak  and  wearing  a  Spanish 
hat.  In  his  hand  the  phantom  always 
carried  a  banner  upon  which  glowed  the 


lived  by  portrait-painting  alone.  That 
of  his  mother  is  in  its  way  as  pleasing  as 
the  wonderful  and  expressive  portrait  of 
a  kindred  subject  by  James  McNeill  Whis- 
tler. As  one  of  his  critics  has  said:  "His 
technical  powers  were  unequal  to  the  ren- 
dering of  his  undoubtedly  large  and  noble 
conceptions." 

The  drawings  and  paintings  done  by 
the  insane  are  often  valuable  indices  of 
the  peculiar  kind  of  mental  disorder.  Es- 
pecially is  this  true  of  monomania  (para- 
noia). Every  asylum  physician  may  col- 
lect if  he  chooses  a  great  quantity  of 
pictorial  productions  by  its  inmates.  The 
stuff  is  often  meaningless,  but  there  arc 
exceptions,  and  I  can  recall  the  work  of  a 


The  drawings  and  paintings  done  by  the  insane  are  .   .  .  valuable  indices  of  the  peculiar 
kind  of  mental  disorder. — Page  491. 

Etching'  by  Charles  Meryon  showing  delusion  of  paranoia. 


patient  of  mine  who  had  been  a  student 
under  Gerome,  and  was  himself  a  clever 
artist.  As  the  result  of  overwork  and 
privation  he  developed  a  religious  insan- 
ity which  led  him  to  don  a  monk's  robe 
and  shave  the  top  of  his  head.  During 
his  stay  in  "Bloomingdale"  he  drew  and 
colored  the  most  marvellous  mystic  pic- 
tures, that  were  symbolic  of  religious  sub- 
jects. Weird  heads  of  divine  personages 
were  intertwined  with  leaves  and  flow- 
ers and  framed  in  fantastic  arabesques. 
Some  of  these  figured  in  Lombroso's 
"  Genius  and  Insanity."  All  of  this  man's 
delusions  were  systematized,  and  he  too 
indulged  in  verse,  some  of  which  was 
really  good. 

A  pitiful  example  is  the  case  of  the 
great  Charles  Meryon.  Meryon,  who 
during  his  life  was  impossible  because  of 
his  tendency  to  quarrel  with  people  who 
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criticised  but,  nevertheless,  were  anxious 
to  buy  his  pictures,  died  in  great  poverty 
because  he  would  not  realize  upon  his 
work.  He  suffered  from  color-blindness 
so  that  he  could  not  paint,  and  turned  his 
attention  to  etching.  In  1.858  he  devel- 
oped his  insanity  and  was  taken  to  the 
asylum  at  Charenton.  He  then  suffered 
from  melancholia  with  delusions  of  per- 
secution. His  charming  treatment  of 
architectural  Paris  is  the  highest  kind  of 
art,  and  he  was  always  distinctly  original 
in  his  choice  of  subjects.  There  are,  how- 
ever, one  or  two  of  his  later  pictures,  exe- 
cuted after  his  paranoia  developed,  that 
are  sadly  comic.  One  shows  the  exterior 
of  the  Ministry  of  Marine,  and  in  the  sky, 
issuing  from  the  windows,  is  a  school  of 
winged  porpoises  and  queer  chariots. 
These  undoubtedly  reflected  the  contents 
of  his  delusions. 


A    RUNAWAY    WOMAN 


BY    LOUIS    DODGE 

Author  of  "  Bonnie  May,"   "Children  of  the  Desert,"  etc. 


XI 


BREAKFAST   FOR    TWO 


M    certainly   glad   I 
you,"  said  Susan  as 


met 
they 
took  their  seats.  She  felt 
the  inadequacy  of  the  re- 
mark, but  she  wished  to 
convince  her  companion 
that  she  was  not  unappreciative. 

"They  do  look  good,  don't  they? 
Well,  just  pitch  in." 

He  selected  the  choicest  fish  and  placed 
them  within  easy  reach  of  her,  and  Susan 
was  not  unmindful  of  the  attention.  It 
had  not  been  Herkimer's  way,  she  re- 
flected, to  give  the  best  to  her.  Still,  she 
mused,  in  justice  to  him,  her  relationship 
with  Herkimer  represented  something 
more  than  a  chance  encounter  extending 
over  a  few  hours. 

Mann  had  turned  around  to  see  if  the 
water  had  come  to  a  boil  when  he  was 
startled  by  an -exclamation  from  his  com- 
panion. 

Susan  had  taken  her  first  bite.  Her 
eyes  were  wide  and  shining.  "  Oo-wee  ! " 
she  said.     "  What  kind  of  fish  are  they  ?  " 

Mann  laughed  loudly  at  her  fervid 
look  and  tone.  " Fresh,"  he  said,  "and 
the  sooner  they're  eaten  the  better  they 
are." 

The  direct  rays  of  the  sun  had  not 
reached  them  yet,  but  a  blaze  of  glory  fell 
beyond  the  brook,  and  long  westward 
shadows  lay  beyond  the  distant  trees. 
Birds,  with  the  manner  of  women  and 
children  driven  from  their  haunts  in  times 
of  stress  and  excitement,  approached  cu- 
riously and  chirped  protestingly.  The 
murmur  of  the  stream  held  a  note  of  glad- 
ness. Wreathes  of  wood  smoke,  like  in- 
cense, drifted  over  the  camp. 

The  two  human  beings  at  their  break- 
fast were  very  much  alone  without  being 
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lonely,  very  much  adrift  without  being 
forlorn. 

Susan  felt  new  vital  impulses  stir 
within  her;  she  felt  a  quickened  inter- 
est in  her  surroundings,  in  all  things. 
"Would  it  be  fair  to  ask  questions?"  she 
asked.  She  was  holding  a  fish  suspended 
close  to  her  lips. 

Mann  turned  around  and  dropped  the 
coffee  into  the  can.  "  Fair  for  me,  or  for 
you?"  he  asked. 

"Well — both;  but  I  suppose  I  was 
thinking  of  myself,  mostly.  I'd  like  to 
know  where  you  came  from." 

Mann  leaned  forward  and  arranged  the 
remaining  fish  with  deliberation,  and  then 
gave  his  undivided  attention,  seemingly, 
to  the  task  of  removing  a  firm  back-bone 
which  emerged  easily  from  the  mealy 
white  flesh  surrounding  it.  "  You  know," 
he  said,  "  there's  a  certain  difficulty  about 
talking  of  places,  as  a  rule.  Some  people 
don't  like  to  say  where  they  came  from, 
and  most  don't  know  where  they're  going, 
even  when  they  think  they  do.  Why  not 
talk  about  where  we  are  ?  "  He  swept  the 
horizon  with  a  hand  which  was  still  en- 
cumbered with  fragments  of  a  back-bone. 
"I  think  this  is  a  grand  spot — and  that's 
the  only  thing  that  concerns  us  a  whole 
lot  just  now." 

He  saw  that  she  was  regarding  him  with 
a  kind  of  wondering  admiration,  and  he 
yielded  to  the  pleasantly  taunting  mood 
that  was  upon  him.  The  fish-bones  were 
held  aloft  as  if  they  were  a  mitre,  and 
Mann  proclaimed  grandiloquently: 

"The  glorious  heritage  of  young  man- 
hood and  young  womanhood  is  ours.  Let 
old  people  talk  of  the  past,  and  children  of 
the  future.  But  we — we  will  gaze  fondly 
upon  to-day  and  its  masterpieces." 

Susan  suspected  that  she  was  being  ridi- 
culed, or  at  least  trifled  with.  "Don't 
tantalize  me,"  she  said.  "I  just  wanted 
to  know  how  you  happened  to  be  here." 
She  added,  with  an  effect  of  wishing  to  en- 
courage him  by  her  own  frankness:    ''It 
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was  nothing  but  foolishness  that  caused 
me  to  be  here  ! " 

Mann  turned  a  watchful  eye  upon  the 
coffee.  "You  see,"  he  said,  "if  I  didn't 
answer  you  the  way  I  should  have  done, 
it  was  to  spare  your  feelings.  If  you'll 
promise  not  to  run  or  scream,  I'll  tell  you 
my  secret."  He  smiled  tauntingly,  yet 
not  without  friendliness. 

Susan  arose  to  the  occasion;  his  whim- 
sical mood  had  become  infectious.  "I 
won't  run  while  there  are  any  fish  left," 
she  said;  and  their  laughter  came  to- 
gether, the  little  joke  establishing  a  frail 
bond  between  them. 

"Well,  you  see,  I  really  am  a  tramp." 
Instantly  he  raised  his  hand  with  a  re- 
straining gesture.  "Not,"  he  added,  "an 
ordinary  tramp.  I  don't  belong  to  the 
Old  Homestead  type,  you  know.  I  don't 
wear  rags  in  one  act  and  stroll  around  the 
streets  in  evening  dress  in  the  next.  I 
avoid  both  extremes,  as  all  people  of  good 
taste  do." 

He  paused  and  smiled  at  her — mis- 
chievously, Susan  thought.  She  was  irri- 
tated by  her  failure  to  understand  him 
fully,  yet  she  was  pleased  by  his  humor- 
ous and  friendly  face.  Her  sense  of  hu- 
mor was  sadly  undeveloped,  yet  she  did 
not  accept  all  that  he  said  quite  literally. 

"Then  what  kind  of  a  tramp  are  you  ?  " 
she  asked. 

"Well,  it's  like  this,"  replied  her  com- 
panion. "You  see,  some  tramps  get  to 
be  what  they  are  by  going  down-hill.  I 
got  to  my  proud  position  by  climbing  up- 
hill." 

Susan  frowned  and  then  looked  at  him 
appealingly.  "Please  talk  so  that  a  per- 
son can  understand  what  you  mean  ! "  she 
begged. 

"First  let  me  tell  you  where  I  came 
from."     And  he  told  her. 

"  Why,  the  idea !  That's  where  I  came 
from,  too.     I  lived  in  Pleasant  Lane  !" 

Mann  nodded.  "Yes,  I  lived  there 
nearly  all  my  life  and  worked  hard.  And 
about  once  every  year  I  had  a  sick-spell." 

"It  couldn't  have  been  very  healthy 
work,"  declared  Susan.  "What  did  you 
do?" 

"In  a  broad  sense  it  seems  to  me  now 
that  I  didn't  do  anything.  You  wouldn't 
happen  to  know  what  an  auditor  is?" 

Susan  slowly  shook  her  head. 


"  It's  only  a  name.  I  worked  in  a  rail- 
road-office; and  they  called  me  an  audi- 
tor, I  suppose,  because  I  had  to  listen  to  so 
much  small  talk  that  didn't  interest  me. 
And  I  seldom  had  a  chance  to  get  out  into 
the  open.  But  there,  you're  not  inter- 
ested. Besides,  the  coffee  ought  to  be 
about  ready." 

"  I'd  like  to  hear  you  if  you  could  make 
it  plainer.  It  sounds  as  if  you  were  mak- 
ing a  speech.     Talk  it !" 

Mann  smiled  again  and  removed  the 
can  from  the  rock  and  set  it  aside  to  settle. 
"I'll  try  to  do  better,"  he  said.  "Well, 
then,  I  found  at  the  end  of  several  years 
that  I  was  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  a 
chronic  invalid.  Then  I  stopped  and 
asked  myself  what  was  the  sense  of  going 
ahead,  doing  work  I  didn't  care  anything 
about,  when  I  was  getting  less  than  noth- 
ing out  of  it.  I  hadn't  any  money  to 
show  for  it.  You  know,  if  you  make  great 
sacrifices  for  what  you  earn,  you  let  it  go 
easily." 

"I've  always  heard  it  was  just  the 
other  way." 

"  Oh — the  old  saying  !  Yes,  I've  heard 
that.  It  was  said  by  some  envious  per- 
son, probably.  I've  given  you  a  much 
more  correct  statement  of  the  case.  And 
every  year  I  had  a  sick-spell,  each  one  a 
little  more  severe  than  the  one  before.  It 
was  something  connected  with  the  nerves, 
you  understand.  And  then  one  day  I 
came  to  my  senses.  I  paid  my  last  doc- 
tor's bill  and  ran  away  !" 

"I  think  that  was  fine  !"  said  Susan. 

"Fine?" 

"I  mean  your  running  away.  You 
see,  that's  what  I  did,  too." 

Mann  looked  thoughtful.  "Why  did 
you  run  away?" 

"I  ran  away  from  light  housekeeping. 
But  there,  tell  me  about  yourself  first." 

"I'm  nearly  to  the  starting-point, 
where  a  story  always  ends,"  responded 
Mann.  "You  see,  I  argued  that  since  I 
didn't  get  anything  out  of  my  work  but  a 
living  and  an  annual  breakdown,  I  might 
better  take  to  the  road  and  dispense  with 
the  breakdown.  I  had  an  idea  I  could 
always  get  a  bite  to  eat  somewhere. 
When  I  get  to  be  quite  fit  I  suppose  I'll 
persuade  myself  that  I  ought  to  go  back 
and  put  on  the  harness  again.  But  I 
don't  want  to  think  of  that  now,    I'm  en- 
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joying  myself  too  much.  Of  course  I 
work  occasionally — but  you  mustn't  put 
that  down  against  me.  They  make  me. 
The  main  point  is  that  the  road  is  doing 
more  for  me  than  a  regiment  of  doctors 
could.  And  so — that's  really  all  there  is 
to  tell." 

Susan  regarded  him  thoughtfully,  smil- 
ing faintly.  "You  do  talk  so  funny!" 
she  observed.  She  was  thinking  how  dif- 
ferent he  was  from  the  men  she  had 
known  in  Pleasant  Lane,  or  the  few  she 
had  encountered  in  the  country. 

"The  fault  of  early  training,  I've  no 
doubt,"  he  said  submissively. 

"There,  you  will  excuse  me  for  saying 
that,"  she  hastened  to  say.  "You  see, 
I'm  interested.  If  you  wouldn't  mind 
telling  me  more — about  what  happened 
before  you  worked  in  the  railroad-office. 
I  shouldn't  have  said  it  was  funny;  I 
ought  to  have  said  it  was  like  a  wonderful 
story." 

His  brows  lifted  and  he  remained  silent 
for  a  time. 

"You're  thinking  I'm  not  polite," 
interpreted  Susan.  "But  somehow  it 
seems  different,  our  being  all  alone,  and  so 
far  away  .  .  ." 

"It  really  does,"  he  declared  cordially. 
"But,  you  see,  I  seem  to  have  told  every- 
thing worth  telling." 

Susan  pondered.  "I  didn't  know  a 
man  ever  felt  like  running  away,  except 
from  a  woman  maybe,"  she  ventured. 
"And  your  coming  to  such  a  quiet  spot ! 
Why  didn't  you  keep  along  the  railroads, 
instead  of  getting  way  out  among  the 
country  people  ?  " 

Her  companion  looked  at  her  from  un- 
der lowered  lids.  "Do  you  think  there 
might  be  an  advantage  in  that?"  he 
asked. 

"I  don't  know.  I  was  thinking  it 
seems  pretty  hard  in  the  country." 

"Well,  you  see  I  had  to  learn  that.  I 
used  to  think  the  cold  suspicion  of  people 
along  the  railroads  was  the  hardest  thing 
there  was  to  bear.  But  these  country 
watch-dogs — bipeds  as  well  as  others — 
they  do  get  on  your  nerves,  don't  they?" 
He  reached  over  and  touched  her  play- 
fully on  the  knee. 

"Don't  do  that,"  said  Susan,  almost 
casually.  She  removed  his  hand  firmly 
yet  dispassionately,  as  she  might  have  rid 


herself  of  an  unattractive  plaything 
placed  in  her  lap  by  a  child.  And  Mann 
perceived  that  the  spirit  of  camaraderie 
must  be  established  slowly  between  this 
serious,  mysterious  creature  and  himself, 
if  it  were  to  be  established  at  all. 

Susan  was  less  deeply  embarrassed  than 
her  companion  by  the  rebuke  she  had  ad- 
ministered. She  did  not  wish  to  seem  un- 
friendly; she  feared  she  had  seemed  prud- 
ish.   Of  course  he  hadn't  meant  anything. 

"I'm  going  back  to  the  railroad,"  she 
said,  trying  to  assume  a  casual  tone. 

"But  of  course  you  know  where  you're 
going,  whether  you  go  across  country  or 
along  the  railroads.     I  mean " 

"Oh,  no,  I  don't,"  declared  Susan 
proudly.  "I'm  not  going  anywhere  in 
particular.     I'm  just  running  away." 

She  did  not  perceive  that  Mann  shot  a 
startled,  incredulous  glance  at  her.  For 
fully  a  minute  he  seemed  to  be  wholly  en- 
grossed in  the  task  of  removing  a  fish-bone 
from  his  mouth.  When  he  spoke,  how- 
ever, he  said  nothing  about  fish-bones. 

"Just  leading  a  life  of  leisure?"  he 
asked. 

The  question,  despite  the  speaker's 
effort  to  make  it  seem  not  too  pointed, 
was  disquieting  to  Susan.  "  Why  should- 
n't I  be  leading  a  life  of  leisure  as  well  as 
you?  No,  I'm  not  leading  a  life  of  lei- 
sure. I've  never  been  so  tired  out,  one 
day  after  another,  in  all  my  life  as  I've 
been  since  I  ran  away." 

"Of  course,  a  woman  always  has  to 
work  harder  than  a  man  for  the  same 
thing,"  elaborated  Mann. 

Susan  paid  no  attention.  "But,"  she 
demanded,  "if  you  left  the  city  because 
you  didn't  like  the  way  things  were,  why 
shouldn't  I?  Are  men  to  have  all  the 
advantages?" 

"There  is  no  way  of  drinking  the  cof- 
fee," said  her  companion  evasively,  "ex- 
cept to  drink  it  out  of  the  coffee-pot.  I 
hope  you  don't  object."  He  lifted  the 
can  cautiously  and  set  it  down  hastily, 
because  it  was  still  hot. 

"I  can  drink  it  any  way  you  can,"  de- 
clared Susan. 

"  Well,  now,  don't  take  it  amiss,  just  be- 
cause I  was  surprised.  I  don't  know  of 
any  reason  in  the  world  why  you  should- 
n't be  travelling  about  without  intending 
to  go  anywhere,  just  the  same  as  I  am. 
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It's  not — not  usual,  that's  all."  He  felt 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  he  might  say, 
but  for  the  moment  he  was  content  not  to 
say  it.  He  couldn't  even  surmise  what 
sort  of  a  woman  she  was.  "Here,  will 
you  take  the  curse  off  the  coffee?"  he 
asked. 

"Will  I  do  what?" 

"A  way  of  saying,  will  you  take  the 
first  drink?  I  don't  know  how  good  it 
is." 

"It  smells  good."  Susan's  tone  was 
entirely  amiable.     "Wait  a  minute." 

She  gathered  leaves — a  cushion  for  each 
hand — and  cautiously  lifted  the  can. 
She  sipped  warily.  "  It's  about  as  hot  as 
it  can  be,"  she  announced,  "but  it's  good. 
Try  it." 

Mann  sipped,  dispensing  with  the 
leaves.  "I've  drunk  hotter — and  worse," 
he  said. 

Susan  was  not  disposed  to  permit  the 
conversation  to  come  back  to  her  affairs, 
yet  she  perceived  that  common  ground 
had  been  practically  exhausted.  "How 
did  you  happen  to  find  the  very  spot 
where  I  had  stopped?"  she  asked. 

"Well,  you  see,  I'm  on  my  way  to 
Horseshoe " 

"So  am  I,"  interrupted  Susan. 

"It  sounds  like  confidence  people," 
said  Mann.  "Well,  I  was  on  my  way  to 
Horseshoe,  and  I  didn't  know  the  plea- 
sures and  palaces  were  so  sparsely  distrib- 
uted hereabouts."  He  turned  his  friend- 
ly smile  toward  her  again;  and  then  he 
yielded  to  the  temptation  to  be  grandilo- 
quent. "I  came  through  the  forest  at 
nightfall " 

"I  heard  you.     You  were  singing." 

"You  heard  me,  and  didn't  hail  me?" 

"I  didn't  know  who  it  was." 

Mann  meditated.  "Good!"  he  said, 
his  eyes  brightening,  "you're  like  the  rest 
of  them  in  some  ways  anyway.  W7ell,  I 
came  through  the  forest  and  I  heard  two 
welcome  sounds.  First,  there  was  the 
murmur  of  water.  I  realized  that  I 
needed  a  bath,  and  a  drink,  and  that  I 
should  later  want  breakfast.  And  next 
I  heard  a  horse  whinnying." 

"Oh,  it  was  the  horse  1"  Susan  had 
not  understood  before. 

"  I  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  camp- 
ers must  be  near  by.  I  investigated.  I 
didn't  find  the  campers  but  I  found  an 


ideal  place  to  sleep.  It's  quite  simple, 
isn't  it?" 

Susan  took  a  sip  of  coffee,  her  eyes  ex- 
pressing deep  satisfaction.  "  And  weren't 
you  frightened  when  you  heard  me 
speak  ?  "  she  asked.  Her  eyes  beamed  as 
she  passed  the  coffee  to  her  companion. 

The  look  reassured  him;  and  again  he 
assumed  those  airs  and  graces  which  evi- 
dently were  his  normal  habiliments. 

"Frightened?  No,  not  quite  that. 
Fear's  a  pretty  strange  thing.  Some  wise 
man  ought  to  write  a  book  about  it.  It's 
one  of  the  great  mysteries,  really.  A  fel- 
low named  Emerson  wrote  an  essay  on 
'Prudence'  one  time — but  prudence  is 
just  a  fence  set  up  for  children.  Fear — 
there's  something  uncanny  about  that; 
something  deep  and  strange.  But  there 
— your  eyes !  I  see  you're  not  inter- 
ested." 

"You  talk  like  a  man  on  the  court- 
house steps  or  somewhere,"  admitted 
Susan.  "Anyway,  it  sounds  good — like 
a  song.  Keep  going,  and  maybe  I'll  know 
what  it's  about  after  a  while.  You 
didn't  get  frightened,  then?" 

He  shot  a  look  of  suspicion  at  her — and 
was  reassured.  "No,  I  didn't  get  fright- 
ened," he  said.  "You  can't  tell  what 
some  people  are  going  to  get  frightened  at 
— nor  why.  The  elephant  is  afraid  of 
a  mouse,  which  can't  hurt  it.  The  ant 
doesn't  worry  at  all  about  a  man's  foot, 
which  can  stamp  out  a  whole  colony  of 
ants  unconsciously.  One  man  will  bull- 
doze a  howling  mob  of  desperadoes — and 
grin  a  sickly  grin  when  a  woman  scolds. 
Another  man  will  run  away  from  a  twelve- 
year-old  boy — and  go  home  and  beat  his 
wife.  One  man  will  calmly  walk  into  a 
place  where  they  will  give  him  ten  hours' 
work  to  do — yet  he'll  turn  pale  and  run 
into  a  doorway  if  a  horse  steps  sideways. 
Another  man  will  laugh  like  a  fiend  when 
his  horse  tries  to  run  away — yet  he  will 
wilt  if  you  ask  him  to  split  a  little  wood. 
There  are  a  lot  of  things  I  am  afraid 
of " 

"You're  not  drinking  your  coffee," 
said  Susan. 

u — but  there  are  three  things  that  thrill 
my  being  through  and  through  without 
making  me  afraid.  One  is  a  woman's 
voice;  another  is  a  star  through  the  trees; 
another  is  a  rose  against  a  wall.     The  star 
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might  seem  terrible,  because  of  its  dis- 
tance. The  rose  must  be  watched,  be- 
cause of  its  thorns.  A  woman's  voice 
ought  to  be  paralyzing,  because  you  never 
know  what  it  means.  And  yet  I  love 
them  all.     No,  I  wasn't  frightened." 

"Here,  drink,"  said  Susan;  and  she 
held  the  can  toward  him. 

XII 
nature's  inn 

"  I  feel  as  if  I  ought  to  get  up  and  clear 
the  things  away — only  there  doesn't  seem 
to  be  anything  to  clear  away." 

This  was  Susan's  comment  when  break- 
fast was  finished. 

"But  don't  you  see,"  said  Mann,  "  that 
you've  plucked  the  one  perfect  flower  of 
the  nomadic  life?  There's  never  any- 
thing to '  clear  away '  when  you  are  tramp- 
ing.    Haven't  you  found  it  that  way  ?  " 

"I  can't  say  I  have.  And  I  don't  call 
it  tramping." 

"That's  just  prejudice — against  a  word. 
Of  course  I've  sometimes  had  to  tussle 
with  the  woodpile  afterward.  But  I  find 
that  mostly  a  sceptical  world  insists  upon 
your  performing  that  rite  before  rather 
than  after  the  banquet  is  spread.  Any- 
way, you've  just  lived  through  the  one 
blissful  experience  of  life  on  the  road.  Of 
course  we  worked  for  what  we  had;  but 
we  had  only  a  fair  amount  of  work  to  do. 
See  ?  You  may  say  we  didn't  have  to  pay 
the  middleman.     Great,  isn't  it?" 

Susan  looked  at  him  thoughtfully,  and 
again  she  smiled. 

Mann  took  note  of  that  slow,  spontane- 
ous smile.  It  made  her  really  beautiful. 
"The  thing  to  do  now,"  he  said,  "is  to 
find  a  suitable  spot  and  go  into  a  kind  of 
trance.  You  know  it's  not  advisable  to 
think  too  much." 

"I  can't  help  thinking,"  said  Susan 
naively. 

"You're  still  inexperienced.  A  thor- 
oughly trained  tramp  can  sit  by  the  hour 
without  a  fidget.  Not  because  he  is  con- 
tented but  because  he  has  quit  thinking." 

Susan  frowned.  "I  don't  want  to  be 
that  kind  of  a  tramp,"  she  said.  "You 
see,  I  want  to  be  just  a  traveller.  I  want 
to  work  my  way  and  be  respectable." 
She  got  up  and  moved  a  few  steps  away 


from  him.  For  the  time  being  the  feeling 
of  comradeship  passed.  "I  think,"  she 
added,  "we  ought  to  try  to  help  the  poor 
horse  before  we  rest  any  more." 

"It's  a  lamentable  handicap — your 
wanting  to  be  respectable.  That  is  really 
what  caused  the  downfall  of  Eve — and 
it's  been  playing  the  mischief  with  people 
ever  since.  I  don't  forget  the  horse,  but 
there  really  isn't  anything  we  can  do  just 


now. 


If  I  were  you  I'd  go  somewhere  and 
borrow  a  shovel,  and  come  back  and  dig." 

"  Borrow  a  shovel  ?  "  He  regarded  her 
musingly.  "Where  do  you  suppose  I'd 
find  one  ?  And  if  I  found  one,  do  the  peo- 
ple hereabouts  strike  you  as  the  sort  of 
folk  who'd  lend  it  to  me  ?  " 

"Well,  you  could  buy  one." 

At  this  he  flushed  slightly.  "My  good 
woman,"  he  confessed,  "if  solar  systems 
were  selling  for  five  cents  a  dozen,  I 
couldn't  buy  enough  star-dust  to  trick 
out  a  young  lightning-bug." 

"You  mean  you  really  haven't  got  any 
money?" 

He  pulled  the  pocket  of  his  coat  inside 
out  and  looked  at  it  abstractedly. 

"Then  I  could  give  you  the  money," 
said  Susan. 

Mann  shook  his  head.  "I  guess  I've 
figured  it  wrong,"  he  said.  "I  got  the 
idea  that  you  wanted  to  be  one  of  us — to 
cut  loose  from  the  worry." 

"Yes,  I  do.  But  how  could  I  help 
worrying  if  I  didn't  have  any  money? " 

"But,  don't  you  see,  you've  got  to  be 
careless — not  prudent?  You  are  still 
swimming.     You  ought  to  learn  to  float." 

She  did  not  fully  understand  this  meta- 
phorical speech.  "That's  all  right,"  she 
said  impatiently,  "but  what  about  the 
poor  horse?" 

This  brought  an  expression  of  genuine 
candor  and  seriousness  to  his  eyes.  "I 
don't  want  you  to  think  I'm  indifferent  to 
the  predicament  of  that  poor  beast,"  he 
said.  "  You  see,  it's  simply  impossible  to 
do  anything  just  now.  I  worked  that  out 
in  my  mind  the  first  thing  this  morning. 
But  I've  thought  out  a  solution.  You 
see,  we're  close  to  a  thoroughfare.  Soon- 
er or  later  travellers  will  pass  this  way. 
We  can't  expect  any  processions,  but  just 
a  lone  teamster.  There  must  be  one  or 
two  every  day,     When  a  wagon  comes  by 
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the  man  in  it  will  probably  have  a  shovel. 
Anyway,  he  ought  to  have  a  bucket,  and  I 
suspect  the  horse  needs  water  now  more 
than  anything  else.  It's  pretty  much  in 
the  position  of  our  old  friend  Tantalus. 
Moreover,  when  that  wagon  comes  by 
we  might  get  a  hand-out.', 

"Get  what?" 

"Food  of  some  sort."  He  met  her 
serious  glance  smilingly.  "We  could  say 
we  stopped  here  because  of  the  horse,  and 
that  we  ran  out  of  supplies.  Then  if  the 
fellow's  got  any  heart  at  all,  whoever  he 
is,  he'll  give  us  food." 

"  What  kind  of  food,  I'd  like  to  know  ?  " 

"Did  you  ever  eat  baked  potatoes? — 
the  kind  you  bake  out  in  the  open  by 
burying  them  in  the  ashes?" 

"I  never  did." 

"Then  you  mustn't  stir  from  this  spot 
— you  mustn't  think  of  such  a  thing — un- 
til some  one  with  potatoes  comes  along. 
People  on  the  move,  say." 

"Well,  I  can't  say  I  think  much  of  just 
stopping.  I  think  we  ought  to  do  some- 
thing." 

Her  companion  regarded  her  thought- 
fully. "When  you're  on  the  road,"  he 
said  finally,  "you  ought  to  try  to  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  such  a  life.  Don't  keep 
looking  forward  or  back;  just  take  what 
comes.  Until  the  aforementioned  trav- 
eller comes  try  to  think  what  a  beautiful 
spot  we're  in.     Do  try  to  take  it  easy." 

Susan  maintained  a  moody  silence  for  a 
little  while;  and  then  she  looked  at  the 
horse,  which  had  played  such  a  dispropor- 
tionate part  in  her  life  already,  and  which, 
as  she  could  not  surmise,  was  to  take  its 
prominent  place  in  the  strange  drama 
which  lay  just  ahead  of  her. 

The  sun  had  arisen  to  a  sufficient 
height  to  cast  its  rays  upon  the  animal's 
back.  Soon  its  head  would  no  longer  be 
in  shadow.  The  day  was  becoming  un- 
comfortably warm,  and  the  helpless  ani- 
mal, as  if  it  had  caught  Susan's  eye  and 
read  her  thought,  extended  a  sniffing, 
eloquent  muzzle. 

"  It  does  want  water,"  she  declared  with 
feeling.  "I  think  we  ought  to  try  to  find 
a  bucket  right  away." 

Mann  eyed  her  sternly.  "You're  un- 
doing the  work  of  months,"  he  com- 
plained. "You  belong  hopelessly  to  so- 
ciety— and  you  remind  me  that  I  still 


belong  to  society.  No,  we  can't  take  our 
ease  in  the  presence  of  a  living  creature 
that  needs  aid." 

He  turned  and  regarded  the  horse  ac- 
cusingly; and  then  his  eyes  brightened. 
"  Wait ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  I've  got  a  plan. 
It  may  not  work,  but  it's  worth  trying." 

He  sat  down  on  a  ledge  and  began  re- 
moving his  shoes. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  faltered 
Susan. 

"I'm  going  to  water  the  horse.  It 
would  be  a  crime  to  introduce  a  bucket  or 
a  shovel  to  this  sylvan  solitude — but  the 
horse  shall  have  water." 

He  tugged  at  his  shoe  a  little  and  then 
kicked  it  off.  An  instant  later  the  sight 
of  a  bare  foot — and  then  of  another — 
filled  Susan  with  a  new  embarrassment. 
Uncomfortably  she  moved  away.  When 
she  glanced  back,  after  a  good,  long  inter- 
val, she  perceived  that  Mann  had  rolled 
up  his  trousers  in  a  way  that  made  her 
cheeks  burn.  Yet  she  watched  him  in- 
tently when  he  began  wading  out  into  the 
stream.  She  was  angry  with  herself  for 
being  guilty  of  a  degree  of  false  modesty 
which  was  quite  ridiculous;  and,  besides 
that,  it  seemed  to  her  that  he  might  be 
placing  himself  in  danger. 

As  he  advanced,  shrinking  from  con- 
tact with  the  sharp  edges  of  stones  in  the 
bed  of  the  stream,  the  water  rose  above 
his  knees  and  then  gradually  to  his  waist. 

"You're  getting  all  wet!"  exclaimed 
Susan. 

"Yes,"  retorted  Mann,  "I  inferred  as 
much.  I  could  almost  have  sworn  to  it." 
He  spoke  irritably — and  so  another  bond 
was  established  between  them:  for  the 
first  cross  word  is  much  more  tyrannous 
in  its  after  demands,  where  a  man  and  a 
woman  are  concerned,  than  a  round  dozen 
jokes  or  mutual  services. 

He  moved  forward.  The  bed  of  the 
stream  still  held.  The  water  became 
shallower.  The  horse  extended  its  muz- 
zle to  within  arms'  length  of  him. 

Then  he  took  off  his  hat  and  plunged  it 
into  the  water. 

The  next  instant  he  had  gripped  it  by 
the  rim  so  that  it  depended  between  his 
hands,  and  held  it  as  far  out  as  possible. 

The  horse  understood.  Without  hesi- 
tation it  began  to  drink  eagerly  from  the 
hat. 
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Susan  stood  in  a  pretty,  womanly  atti- 
tude, one  hand  clasped  in  another,  and 
both  pressed  to  her  bosom.  Rapture 
beamed  in  her  eyes.  A  new  strain  of 
tenderness  was  awakened  in  her  nature  by 
the  sight  of  the  man  administering  to  the 
helpless  beast,  and  the  horse  eagerly  ac- 
cepting aid. 

Then  her  expression  changed  to  quick 
misgiving.  "Not  too  much,"  she  cried 
warningly.     "  It  might  hurt,  just  at  first." 

"I  know,"  responded  Mann.  "But 
the  hat  doesn't  hold  much.  I'll  give  him 
a  few  more  sips.  You  know,  I  shouldn't 
want  to  go  through  this  experience  more 
than  once  or  twice  an  hour." 

He  came  lurching  back  to  the  bank, 
replacing  his  dripping  hat  on  his  head. 
And  while  he  examined  his  feet  with  an 
eye  for  injuries  he  was  quite  startled  by  an 
unexpected  noise — the  jubilant  whinny- 
ing of  the  horse. 

"That  means  'thank  you,'"  explained 
Susan;  and  she  glanced  at  Mann's  drip- 
ing  garments.  "Do  you  suppose  you'll 
catch  your  death  of  cold?" 

"I  appreciate  the  womanly  solicitude," 
conceded  Mann.  "That's  your  way  of 
saying  'thank  you.'  No,  I  won't  take 
cold.  I'm  going  to  keep  stirring  until  I 
get  dry.  -Can  you  think  of  a  first-class 
tramp  being  driven  to  a  sadder  extrem- 
ity? The  fact  is — I've  just  thought  of  a 
scheme." 

As  far  as  possible  he  pressed  the  water 
from  his  trousers  with  his  hands,  and  after 
a  time  he  put  his  shoes  on. 

"What  scheme?"  asked  Susan. 

"  I'm  going  to  build  a  bath-house.  We 
might  as  well  enjoy  a  few  luxuries  as  long 
as  we  stay  here." 

"I'm  sure  you  needn't  build  a  bath- 
house for  me,"  declared  Susan,  abashed 
even  by  the  suggestion  of  such  a  thing. 

He  smiled.  "Well,  for  myself,  then. 
It's  not  a  professional  thing  to  do,  but  it's 
a  weakness  of  mine." 

A  moment  later  he  had  produced  his 
knife  and  was  strolling  off  down-stream. 

Susan  experienced  a  sudden  desire  for 
domestic  duties — for  the  tasks  which  a 
woman  can  perform  better  than  a  man. 
She  resented  the  fact  that  her  companion 
could  make  himself  useful  in  so  many 
ways,  while  there  was  nothing  at  all  that 
she  could  do. 


Chancing  upon  the  can  in  which  the 
coffee  had  been  made,  she  seized  it  with 
avidity  and  carried  it  to  the  brook,  where 
she  rinsed  it  out.  Then  she  inverted  it 
carefully  on  a  clean  ledge  of  rock.  Next 
she  unpacked  and  repacked  her  posses- 
sions. Then  she  pretended  to  sweep  the 
hearth — the  hearth  being  the  ground 
around  the  rock  on  which  breakfast  had 
been  prepared.  Finally  she  crossed  the 
stream  and  brought  an  armful  of  grass 
and  spread  it  out  on  the  ledge  which 
Mann  had  occupied  during  the  night. 
She  took  a  shy  pleasure  in  this.  She  did 
not  feel  at  all  certain  that  she  should 
spend  another  night  in  this  place,  but  she 
had  to  admit  that  there  was  no  telling 
what  would  happen.  In  truth,  she  had 
more  than  half  a  mind  to  go  on  alone, 
without  according  her  companion  the 
courtesy  of  a  farewell.  She  had  an  irk- 
some feeling  that  destiny  was  manipulat- 
ing her  affairs  too  directly.  She  also  had 
a  subconscious  realization  that  she  could 
not  continue  her  relations  with  this  affa- 
ble, whimsical  stranger  without  being  in- 
fluenced by  him  in  ways  which  would  be 
wrong. 

But  to  offset  these  circumstances  there 
was  the  fact  that  she  was  obtaining  an 
inkling,  a  gleam,  of  the  thing  called  hap- 
piness. At  least,  her  life  had  become  a 
thing  of  surprises,  and  she  was  intensely 
interested.  Moreover,  something  more 
than  a  vision  of  beauty  had  come  to  her. 
The  spot  where  fate  had  brought  her 
and  Mann  together  was  perfect  in  its  syl- 
van quiet  and  repose.  A  firm,  rocky 
floor  extended  along  the  base  of  the  bluffs. 
Between  this  floor  and  the  brook  there 
was  a  gently  declining  bank.  There  was 
comparatively  little  vegetation  near  by; 
though  the  stream  was  deeply  shaded  by 
tall  trees  and  a  generous  amount  of  under- 
brush. She  caught  glimpses,  through  the 
trees,  of  the  narrow  stretch  of  plain  be- 
yond the  stream,  where  the  sunlight  fell 
in  a  golden  flood,  and  where  an  occasional 
tree  afforded  variety  to  the  landscape. 

She  did  not  connect  the  scene  with  the 
picture  she  had  seen  back  in  Pleasant 
Lane — the  picture  of  the  great  trees,  and 
a  stream,  and  a  wide  expanse  of  field,  and 
the  church  steeple  in  the  distance.  The 
picture  had  represented  a  place  from 
which  men  and  women  were  not  perma- 
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nently  absent;  while  this  harbor  in  the 
shadow  of  the  bluffs  seemed  to  belong  to  a 
world  in  which  people  had  no  place. 

She  would  be  in  no  hurry  to  proceed 
on  her  way,  she  concluded;  and  having 
reached  this  point  in  her  meditation  she 
gave  way  to  a  feeling  of  curiosity  relative 
to  her  companion.  She  went  in  search  of 
him. 

Again  she  was  amazed  by  his  resource- 
fulness, his  ingenuity.  He  had  cut  dozens 
of  slender  bushes,  four  or  five  feet  tall, 
and  had  woven  them  in  basket  form  into  a 
tent-like  structure  which  he  had  placed 
over  a  spot  in  the  stream  where  the  water 
ran  clear  over  sand,  and  stones. 

"What  do  you  think  of  it?"  asked 
Mann.  He  was  smiling  happily,  almost 
boyishly. 

"I  think  it's  perfectly  charming,"  she 
said,  with  complete  sincerity. 

"Want  to  take  a  bath?" 

She  frowned.  Why  was  he  so  direct — 
so  indelicate?  "I  don't  think  I  do,"  she 
said. 

"Well,  maybe  you  will  after  a  while. 
Any  time  you  want  to  the  place  is  here 
for  you." 

"It  was  good  of  you  to  take  so  much 
pains,"  said  Susan.  She  regretted  that 
she  had  had  to  seem  ungrateful  and  un- 
gracious. 

"And  now,"  said  Mann,  "I  think  we'd 
better  go  back  to  the  camp  and  think 
about  dinner." 

"And  for  dinner ?" 

"I  suppose  it'll  have  to  be  fish  again." 

But  even  as  he  spoke  he  turned  his  ear 
intently  toward  the  distant  road.  Susan 
followed  his  example. 

Through  the  stillness  came  the  unmis- 
takable sound  of  wheels  grinding  over  the 
rocky  highway. 

XIII 

SUSAN   IS   PERSUADED 

Again  it  was  a  movers'  outfit;  again  a 
man  and  a  woman  sat  on  the  front  seat; 
again  the  woman  held  a  baby  in  her  arms. 
And  there  was  yet  another  point  of  simi- 
larity between  this  simple  domestic  dra- 
ma en  route  and  the  other  which  Susan 
had  witnessed  on  the  road  the  day  be- 
fore —  there  were  children  precariously 


disposed  among  the  household  effects  in 
the  wagon. 

The  man  proved  to  be  of  a  neighborly 
disposition,  and  when  he  was  told  of  a 
horse  in  distress  he  set  aside  all  his  other 
interests  and  was  eager  to  be  of  service. 
Then,  because  it  was  nearly  noon,  he  de- 
cided to  stop  for  the  midday  meal;  and  in 
a  short  time  the  wagon  stood  on  one  side 
of  the  road,  the  horses  were  unhitched 
and  feeding,  and  the  family  were  making 
themselves  at  home  in  the  "camp"  of 
Mann  and  Susan. 

"Where's  your  outfit?"  inquired  the 
man. 

Susan  blushed  and  looked  appealingly 
at  her  companion. 

"We  haven't  any,"  was  Mann's  simple 
rejoinder.  "You  see,  we  were  only  going 
as  far  as  Horseshoe." 

This  explanation  must  have  left  much 
to  be  taken  for  granted;  yet  no  more 
questions  were  asked,  and  the  traveller 
suggested  that  they  all  have  their  dinner 
together. 

"The  trouble  is,"  said  Mann,  quite  un- 
abashed, "we  cleaned  up  everything  we 
had  this  morning." 

"That's  the  more  reason  for  you  to 
join  us,"  was  the  matter-of-fact  response. 
"We  might  let  the  women  folks  stir  up  a 
little  something  while  we  see  about  the 
horse." 

There  was  much  noisy,  cheerful  activ- 
ity. The  children  were  disposed  to  im- 
agine they  were  entering  upon  an  ad- 
venture. They  had  camped  about  the 
wagon,  anywhere,  previously,  and  there 
had  been  no  outsiders. 

The  mother  gave  her  little  brood  uten- 
sils and  materials  to  carry  to  the  camp; 
and  Susan,  desperately  anxious  not  to 
seem  useless,  succeeded  in  making  a  very 
creditable  fire  around  the  rock.  Then 
she  discovered  that  there  were  potatoes  to 
peel  and  she  went  to  work  with  a  will. 

A  limited  number  of  dishes  made  their 
appearance,  and  there  were  wooden- 
handled  knives  and  forks,  which  Susan 
washed  in  the  brook.  She  also  made  a 
table-cloth  of  a  newspaper  which  was  pro- 
duced from  somewhere,  and  then  she  di- 
rected the  children  in  the  work  of  bring- 
ing rocks  for  seats.  She  was  pleasantly 
excited;  her  manner  was  really  unaffect- 
edly gay. 
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In  the  meantime  the  mover  woman  had 
relinquished  the  baby  to  a  sedately  re- 
sponsible little  girl  of  twelve  or  thirteen, 
and  with  an  adeptness  which  was  truly 
wonderful  had  set  about  preparing  a  meal. 
She  accepted  Susan's  aid  pleasantly,  as  if 
she  regarded  her  only  as  a  larger  child;  it 
was  plain  that  she  took  all  the  responsi- 
bility upon  herself. 

After  a  while  a  great  noise  of  shouting 
and  splashing  arose,  and  Susan  looked 
just  in  time  to  see  the  horse,  .trembling 
and  unsightly,  scramble  to  firm  ground 
near  the  treacherous  pit  in  which  it  had 
been  imprisoned. 

"They've  done  it !  They've  done  it ! " 
she  exclaimed  repeatedly.  She  could 
scarcely  bring  her  mind  back  to  the  task 
of  getting  ready  for  dinner. 

She  heard  the  men  talking  as  they  led 
the  horse  away  somewhere  down-stream. 
She  noticed  that  the  animal  walked  with 
a  good  deal  of  difficulty. 

Later  she  heard  Mann  and  his  compan- 
ion washing  their  hands  in  the  stream 
near  by;  and  when  they  approached  the 
busy  camp,  talking  comradewise,  Susan 
asked  eagerly:  "Is  it  all  right ?" 

Mann  glanced  at  her  pointedly.  "  She 
needs  a  little  rest.  That's  about  all. 
We'll  put  a  halter  on  her  and  stake  her 
out  in  the  grass.     And  she's  had  a  bath." 

"  I'll  bring  her  a  bucket  of  oats  after  a 
little,"  added  the  traveller.  "She  ought 
to  be  ready  for  the  road  by  to-morrow." 

The  woman  announced  that  dinner 
was  ready  then;  and  as  she  looked  with 
approval  at  the  work  she  had  just  finished 
she  seemed  so  generous  and  kind  a  crea- 
ture that  Susan's  heart  went  out  to  her. 
She  wished  she  had  asked  her  what  her 
name  was;  yet  she  decided  that  she  would 
not  do  so.  It  would  be  embarrassing  to 
give  her  own  name  and  Mann's,  and  to 
explain  why  they  were  together;  and  as 
yet  nothing  had  been  said  about  names. 

There  was  a  moment  of  confusion,  of 
ceremoniousness,  of  restraint,  as  places  at 
the  "table"  were  taken.  There  was  the 
delightful  odor  of  food,  mingled  with  thin 
clouds  of  wood  smoke  that  rose  and  fell; 
there  was  the  picture  of  towering  rocks 
and  of  a  world  of  green  solitude. 

Then  the  woman,  quieting  her  brood 
with  a  glance,  lifted  a  sweetly  solemn  face 
to  her  husband,  and  then  to  Mann  and 


Susan.  "  Now  let  us  enjoy  what  we  have 
to  eat,"  she  said.  "We're  travellers  in  a 
strange  place  and  we  may  never  cross  each 
other's  paths  again.  But  let  us  spend  the 
hour  together  so  that  it  will  be  a  pleasant 
memory  for  all  of  us." 

It  was  a  very  simple  "grace  before 
meat,"  but  Susan  felt  a  sudden  rush  of  the 
emotions.  There  was  a  goodness  and 
sweetness  in  the  words  which  she  felt  was 
in  a  measure  beyond  her.  She  wished 
that  something  in  her  own  nature  might 
become  visibly  participant  in  this  rite 
of  gentleness  and  goodness.  She  was 
strangely  troubled. 

The  woman's  glance  met  Susan's  and 
she  flushed  slightly.  "I  had  to  get  it 
together  the  best  I  could,"  she  said.  "I 
hope  we'll  all  enjoy  it." 

"I'm  sure  we  shall,"  Susan  hastened  to 
say.  "I  was  just  thinking  how  kind  and 
capable  you  are,  and  how  little  I  was  able 
to  help." 

"There,  there  !"  was  the  woman's  gen- 
tle reproof.  She  began  to  serve  the  din- 
ner. "Do  you  like  a  strip  of  fat  with 
your  ham  ?  "  she  asked  Susan. 

The  dinner  was  altogether  delightful. 
The  dearest  memory  which  Susan  brought 
away  from  it  was  the  manner  in  which  a 
little  boy,  scarcely  five  years  old,  looked 
at  her  furtively  from  time  to  time,  and 
smiled  and  blushed,  as  if  he  admired 
her  too  much  for  expression.  Once  she 
leaned  toward  him  and  put  her  hand  on 
his  back  and  called  him  by  an  endearing 
term;  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  touch 
of  his  warm  little  body  had  gladdened  her, 
as  if  she  had  received  a  benediction. 

Afterward  there  was  much  merry-mak- 
ing, during  the  cleaning-up  process.  The 
traveller  made  a  trip  to  his  wagon  and 
brought  oats  for  the  horse;  and  unsolic- 
ited he  set  aside  a  small  quantity  of  pro- 
visions. "  You'll  have  to  spend  the  night 
here,"  he  said  simply.  "The  mare  will 
need  that  much  time  to  get  in  shape." 

Mann  accepted  the  offering,  but  Susan 
saw  that  he  hung  his  head  as  if  in  shame. 
She  noted,  too,  that  for  the  first  time  in 
her  experience  of  him  the  ready  source  of 
his  words  failed.  "Thank  you, "-he  said, 
humbly,  and  turned  away  that  no  one 
might  read  the  expression  in  his  eyes. 

Toward  one  o'clock  the  little  party 
moved  on  its  way  again.     Mann  and 
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Susan  stood  by  the  road  and  watched 
them  go,  and  waved  more  than  one  fare- 
well. Then  they  returned  silently  to  the 
camp. 

By  the  fireplace,  which  had  come  to  be 
a  sort  of  anchorage,  they  paused.  Susan 
pretended  to  be  concerned  about  the 
mare,  which  was  visible  in  the  distance, 
munching  contentedly.  The  stillness  of 
the  place  was  now  profound,  depressing. 

It  was  Susan  who  spoke  first.  She 
touched  a  subject  which,  clearly,  was  in 
both  their  minds. 

"  They  know  where  they're  going,"  she 
said.  "  They 've  got  a  purpose.  They're 
going  somewhere,  they're  going  to  do 
something." 

"I  know,"  said  Mann.  He  added  re- 
flectively: "  My  conscience  is  clear  enough 
on  that  score.  I  fought  all  that  out  with 
myself  long  ago.  But  I  don't  remember 
that  I've  had  to  misrepresent  things  be- 
fore, as  I  seem  to  have  been  guilty  of  do- 
ing in  this  case." 

It  was  for  Susan's  sake  that  he  had 
posed  as  something  different  from  what  he 
was;  yet  she  remarked,  in  troubled  tones: 
"I  think,  if  I  was  a  man,  I  wouldn't  be  a 
tramp." 

He  looked  at  her  somewhat  curiously, 
but  without  speaking. 

She  believed  she  could  read  what  was  in 
his  mind.  "A  woman's  got  more  provo- 
cation than  a  man,"  she  declared. 

"  Well,  that's  one  way  of  looking  at  it." 

"  I  think  it's  the  fair  way."  She  leaned 
against  the  wall  of  stone,  her  arm 
stretched  out  along  a  mossy  ledge.  "A 
man's  got  his  work  to  do  and  he  can  come 
and  go  the  way  he  pleases.  What  he 
wants  he  can  buy  without  asking  for  the 
money.  A  woman — my  kind  of  woman 
— sits  in  one  room,  where  she  can  smell 
everything  from  the  moth-balls  in  the 
bureau  to  the  onions  in  the  pan.  When 
she's  cleaned  up  her  room  she  can  sit  with 
her  hands  in  her  lap,  or  go  out  on  the  steps 
and  gossip,  or  go  to  a  motion-picture 
show — maybe.  If  she  goes  out  on  the 
street  too  much  she's  a  bad  lot — even  in 
the  daytime.  She  can't  venture  out  at 
all  at  night.  It's  enough  to  drive  her 
crazy." 

Mann  had  sunk  down  on  one  of  the  de- 
serted seats  of  stone,  where  he  sat  inertly, 
his  arms  wound  about  his  knees.     He  had 


always  assured  himself  that  he  had  taken 
to  the  road  in  quest  of  health;  but  hadn't 
his  running  away  been,  in  effect,  a  sur- 
render? Hadn't  he  weakly  deserted  his 
work,  his  responsibilities? 

"I  don't  know  that  I  ever  looked  at  it 
from  the  woman's  standpoint,"  he  ad- 
mitted finally.  "  I've  thought  a  long  time 
that  the  greatest  burden  in  life  is  to  have 
to  work  at  something  you're  not  inter- 
ested in  until  your  energy  is  all  gone — un- 
til you  don't  care  much  whether  you  live 
or  die.  I've  never  thought  about  the  life 
you've  outlined.  There's  something  to 
be  said  about  that,  too — of  course.  I 
guess  the  moral  is  that  life's  not  what  it's 
cracked  up  to  be  for  any  of  us." 

He  was  silent  a  long  time.  Little  by 
little  there  came  to  him  a  sense  of  the  in- 
congruity of  advice  to  him  from  a  woman 
who  had  committed  a  much  greater  of- 
fense against  the  rules  of  society  than  he 
had  done — who  had  confessedly  deserted 
both  home  and  duties  merely  because 
they  had  become  irksome  to  her.  And 
yet  he  liked  her  the  better  because  she  had 
assumed  that  womanly  role  for  the  mo- 
ment, and  had  rebuked  him  for  his  fail- 
ures. She  became  a  much  more  compan- 
ionable creature,  because  of  that  proof  of 
a  tender  conscience.  He  looked  up  at  her 
at  length  with  a  lively  realization  of  his 
deepening  interest  in  her.  He  was  really 
satisfied  with  his  position,  after  all. 

"Did  you  ever  eat  such  ham?"  he 
asked.  His  eyes  were  twinkling.  "My 
goodness!"  He  sighed  with  vast  con- 
tentment at  the  recollection.  Presently 
he  added:  "Things  might  be  a  thousand 
times  worse  than  they  are,  you  know. 
We've  had  a  good  dinner,  and  there's 
enough  in  the  pantry  for  to-night.  And 
you've  had  luck  with  your  mare.  You 
can  go  on  to-morrow."  With  a  sudden 
change  of  tone  he  asked:  "Where's  your 
saddle  and  bridle?" 

"There  wasn't  any,"  replied  Susan. 

His  eyes  narrowed.  "Just  riding  with 
complete  freedom?"  he  asked.  "Giving 
her  her  head  without  any  limitation  at 
all?" 

"I  wasn't  riding,"  said  Susan. 

His  forehead  became  puckered.  What 
was  she  doing,  then?  Here  was  another 
mystery,  to  be  added  to  the  more  complex 
mystery  which  was  the  woman  herself. 
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But  he  decided  to  ask  no  more  questions. 
He  would  wait  until  she  cared  to  tell  him 
voluntarily.  "Well,  let's  enjoy  our- 
selves," he  suggested.  He  abandoned 
the  rock  and  lay  sidewise,  at  full  length, 
on  the  ground,  propping  his  head  up  on 
his  hand.  "Isn't  this  a  grand  spot?"  he 
challenged.  He  tried  to  make  his  tone 
gay,  even  care-free. 

"I  think  I'll  pack  up  and  go  pretty 
soon,"  said  Susan. 

"But  the  mare  can't  travel  to-day." 

"She's  all  right  now.  I  can  just  leave 
her.  I  don't  see  why  it  wouldn't  be  right 
for  you  to  take  her  and  sell  her  some- 
where." 

"But  she  isn't  mine  !" 

Susan  looked  at  him  long  and  reflec- 
tively. "You're  an  honest  man,  aren't 
you?"  she  remarked  slowly. 

Something  of  his  bantering  tone  re- 
turned. "That's  the  second  time  you've 
said  things  that  might  have  injured  me  if 
you'd  been  overheard.  You  really  ought 
to  be  more  careful." 

"If  it  hadn't  been  for  you  the  poor 
thing  might  have  died,  anyway,"  insisted 
Susan,  returning  to  the  point. 

"Oh,  that  was  just  chance.  Just  a 
lucky  chance.  To-morrow  you  can  sell 
her  yourself,  when  you  get  to  Horseshoe — 
if  you  haven't  got  any  more  use  for  her. 
She's  a  beauty.  She'd  bring  you  a  hun- 
dred dollars  in  a  minute.  That's  fine  for 
you,  and  things  are  already  fine  for  me. 
We're  going  to  have  a  good  supper  to- 
night, and  a  good  breakfast  in  the  morn- 
ing. It's  flying  in  the  face  of  Providence 
to  ask  for  more.  I  wouldn't  think  of  go- 
ing on  before  to-morrow,  if  I  were  you. 
You've  said  you  wanted  to  be  in  the  coun- 
try. Well,  you're  there  now.  You  won't 
be  happy  when  you  get  to  Horseshoe.  I 
know  what  kind  of  a  town  it  is.  It's  just 
got  to  the  point  where  it  talks  about 
Progress.  It's  just  got  a  new  railroad. 
Think  of  the  mental  condition  of  its  peo- 
ple as  a  consequence !  And  you  know 
you've  never  used  your  nice  bathhouse, 
and  you've  never  eaten  baked  potatoes 
out  of  the  ashes.  There  can't  be  any- 
thing more  important  in  the  world,  just 
now.  If  you  tell  me  again  you're  anxious 
to  get  to  Horseshoe  I  shall  think  you  are 
just  a  plain  malcontent,  not  looking  for 
freedom  at  all.     I  tell  you,  you'll  hate  the 


town  when  you  see  it.  You'll  think  of  the 
trees  again,  and  the  stream,  and  the  fish. 
To-night  when  the  sun  sets  we'll  build  a 
fire  and  put  the  potatoes  in  to  bake,  and 
catch  some  fish;  and  there  will  be  light- 
ning-bugs, when  the  dusk  comes,  and 
maybe  a  whippoorwill.  Just  think  of 
it!"  He  looked  at  her  and  smiled. 
"And  you  don't  know  what's  coming  to 
you  next — when  you  get  to  Horseshoe." 

Susan  was  experiencing  the  exquisite, 
complicated  joy  of  being  tempted.  Her 
mind  became  slightly  confused,  her  pulses 
quickened.  She  looked  at  her  compan- 
ion with  timidly  appraising  eyes.  There 
was  something  mysterious  about  him,  she 
thought — as  if  he  were  some  famous  per- 
son in  disguise;  or  at  least  as  if  he  were 
something  quite  different  from  what  he 
professed  to  be.  He  seemed  truly  happy. 
That  was  one  of  the  things  she  could  not 
understand.  He  had  confessed  to  run- 
ning away,  yet  nothing  seemed  to  depress 
him  now.  The  way  he  had  of  smiling  at 
her,  without  speaking,  sometimes,  made 
her  imagine  he  knew  some  pleasant  secret 
about  her.  There  was  mischief  in  the 
smile,  too.  Susan  remembered  how  a  lit- 
tle girl  in  Pleasant  Lane  had  once  smiled 
and  smiled  when  she  had  slipped  an  apple 
into  a  blind  beggar's  pocket  without  his 
knowing  it.  That  was  the  sort  of  smile 
Mann  wore.  She  couldn't  understand  it 
at  all. 

An  unbidden  phrase  entered  her  mind 
after  a  while.  "He  is  a  gentleman!" 
She  wondered  why  she  should  have 
thought  of  such  a  thing.  Herkimer  had 
always  contended  that  the  word  was  sim- 
ply silly.  And  from  what  Mann  had  told 
her  she  thought  it  highly  improbable  that 
he  was  a  gentleman.  Yet  the  phrase  kept 
running  through  her  mind. 

To  Susan  a  gentleman  was  one  who 
kept  himself  clean  and  wore  perfectly 
fitting  clothes  which  were  not  in  any  way 
like  the  clothes  you  got  for  twelve  or 
fifteen  dollars,  and  who  always  did  and 
said  the  right  thing  without  stopping  to 
think.  He  might  be  a  grand  rascal,  so  far 
as  Susan's  ideas  extended;  but  these  other 
qualifications  he  must  certainly  possess. 

Her  suspicion  that  Mann  was  a  gentle- 
man in  a  sort  of  disguise  took  quite  def- 
inite form  in  her  mind;  it  was  definitely 
accepted  as  a  fact.     She  realized  that  she 
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felt  toward  him  as  she '  had  never  felt 
toward  other  men.  It  came  to  her  that 
she  never  would  have  cared  to  lay  a  hand 
on  any  of  the  men  she  had  known  in 
Pleasant  Lane,  because  she  had  somehow 
instinctively  disliked  them.  As  for 
Mann,  she  couldn't  have  touched  him, 
comfortably,  either;  but  this  was  be- 
cause she  was  in  some  sense  afraid  of  him, 
in  awe  of  him. 

She  realized  suddenly  that  she  had  been 
rudely  staring  at  him  and  that  he  had 
been  smiling  at  her  as  if  in  gentle  reproof. 

"I  don't  know  why  you  want  me  to 
stay,"  she  said,  driven  by  embarrassment 
to  utter  the  tactless  words. 

"  Can  you  wonder  at  it  ?  Think  of  the 
long  road  ahead  of  me.  You  see,  there's 
a  chance  that  I've  gone  into  it  for  good 
and  all.  Perhaps  I'll  live  on  the  road — 
and  die  on  the  road.  Sometimes  I'll  have 
a  companion,  by  chance;  but  I'll  seldom 
have  one  who's  still  alive — who'll  talk 
to  me  as  you  and  I  have  talked.  The 
tramps  I  meet  will  be  men  who  have  gone 
to  sleep.  While  you — you're  just  waking 
up.  You're  not  sidetracked  yet,  by  a 
whole  lot.  Some  little  thing  has  gone 
wrong  with  you.  Say  it's  a  big  thing,  if 
you  want  to.  But  you're  a  woman — a 
nice  woman,  too.  And  sooner  or  later 
you'll  go  back  and  tackle  the  job  again. 
You  haven't  been  beaten.  You  haven't 
let  go.  And  it's  different  with  me.  It 
was  a  big  thing  that  went  wrong  with  me. 
It  was  life  itself.  And  I'll  probably  keep 
on  running  away  year  after  year.  When 
I  get  old  and  weak  I'll  never  sit  in  a  room 
in  the  city  and  watch  people  go  by,  and 
notice  what  they  wear  and  how  they 
walk  and  what  they're  carrying,  and 
wonder  where  they're  going.  I'll  lie 
down  on  a  bank  and  finger  the  grasses  and 
wait  for  the  stars  to  come  out  or  the  sun 
to  rise.  You  see,  Mrs.  Herkimer,  I  hate 
the  grooves  and  the  treadmill  and  the 
routine  things.  I  don't  mean  I  don't 
get  awful  lonesome  sometimes.  I  do. 
That's  why  I  want  you  to  stay  here  as 
long  as  you  will — at  least  while  we've  got 
everything  in  the  world  we  need." 


Susan  felt  her  pulses .  throbbing 
strangely.  Her  companion's  words  had 
brought  an  entirely  new  sensation  to  her. 
No  one  had  ever  spoken  to  her  before  as 
he  had  spoken.  She  couldn't  quite  rec- 
oncile a  softness  and  yet  a  kind  of  stern- 
ness in  Mann's  way  of  speaking.  She 
couldn't  think  how  to  answer  him. 

"I  think  we'd  better  bring  the  mare 
over  for  a  drink,"  she  said,  as  an  easy 
substitute  for  an  actual  reply  to  him. 

"Of  course!  I'd  almost  forgotten." 
His  face  lit  up  swiftly.  He  felt  sure,  as 
he  hurried  away  to  carry  out  her  sugges- 
tion, that  he  had  gained  his  point — that 
she  would  stay  over  until  the  next  day. 

Susan,  of  the  theoretically  discerning 
sex,  did  not  at  all  understand  that  Mann 
knew  just  what  she  would  do.  She 
wished  she  could  think  of  some  way  of 
letting  him  know  that  she  had  decided  to 
spend  the  night  here  by  the  stream,  with- 
out frankly  admitting  that  she  had  done 
so  in  response  to  his  plea.  She  sat  down 
on  a  projecting  ledge  of  rock  and  waited 
for  him.  And  hearing  him  singing  cheer- 
fully in  the  distance,  her  mind  became  at 
peace.  She  quite  forgot  that  he  was  a 
tramp;  she  almost  forgot  that  he  was  a 
gentleman.  He  was  just  a  friendly  com- 
panion. 

The  languorous  heat  affected  her,  and 
after  a  time  she  conceived  the  idea  of 
climbing  up  to  her  ledge  and  lying  down. 
She  did  so,  and  quite  unintentionally  she 
fell  asleep. 

It  was  Mann  who  awoke  her,  and  when 
she  looked  out  across  the  stream  and  the 
plain  she  saw  that  the  sun  was  getting  low 
in  the  sky.     She  felt  strangely  content. 

"  You'll  have  to  stay  now,"  he  said. 
"It's  getting  late." 

"Well — all  right,"  she  replied,  trying  to 
create  the  impression  that  she  had  just 
made  up  her  mind,  and  that  her  decision 
was  against  her  better  judgment  and  in- 
clination. 

Mann  turned  away  as  if  new  responsi- 
bilities had  descended  upon  him;  and 
Susan  knew  nothing  of  the  light  which 
suddenly  danced  in  his  eyes. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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lHE  first  requisite  for  a  garden  being 
the  earth  in  which  to  grow  it,  we  as- 
sumed a  successful  career  as  pro- 
ducers in  the  acquisition  of  somewhat  over  a 
hundred  acres  of  land.  Earth  it  proved  to 
be,  bearing  rocks,  though  neither  so  many 

nor   so  pretty  as  the  neighbors', 
The  Immortal        trees    fruited  with  worms'    nests, 

hardhack,  quack-grass,  and  plenty 
of  water.  But  all  this  was  not  soil.  The 
water  was  spread  so  impartially  over  the 
acres  that  among  them  all  was  discovered 
only  one  suitable  to  till.  This  is  so  remote 
from  the  house  that  visitors  fail  to  descry 
it,  but  the  woodchucks  and  deer  could  di- 
rect them;  also  the  cattle,  which  observe 
that  it  is  separated  from  the  highway  by  a 
barbed-wire  fence,  and  therefore  enter  by 
other  portals  with  the  wilder  animals. 

In  conceding  that  our  rocks  are  not  so 
abundant  as  the  neighbors'  I  do  not  in- 
clude stones.  Of  them  we  have  just  as 
many.  After  ploughing,  what  the  garden 
called  for  was  a  wheelbarrow  and  a  stone- 
boat,  and  as  many  of  each  as  could  be  bor- 
rowed. We  understood  why  the  meadows 
and  pastures  in  this  region  are  picturesque 
with  stone  walls  and  purposeless,  unrelated, 
mysterious-looking  heaps  like  Druidical 
altars.  Something  rather  high,  long,  and 
wide  could  have  been  built  out  of  the 
by-products  of  our  first  ploughing;  the 
providential  leading  was  toward  road  con- 
struction and  masonry  rather  than  truck- 
gardening.  The  harrow  produced  so  alarm- 
ing a  crop  for  the  geologist  that  we  grew 
hysterical  about  disturbing  the  earth,  and 
when  sowing-time  came  inserted  the  seeds 
in  a  gingerly  fashion  to  guard  against  fresh 
petrological  eruptions. 

Our  garden  once  ploughed,  harrowed, 
and  sufficiently  quarried  to  give  the  seeds 
some  idea  which  direction  was  that  of  least 
resistance,  we  respectfully  approached  the 
question  of  fertilization.  Stable  manure 
we  knew  to  be  an  absolute  necessity,  but 
not  to  be  had.  The  native  farmer,  owner 
of  cattle,  daily  strews  priceless  manure 
broadcast  over  his  fields,  harrows  it  into 


his  garden,  and  lets  it  dribble  between  the 
cracks  of  his  old  cart.  But  he  never  has 
any  to  sell.  If  he  had,  he  would  no  more 
sell  it,  bless  you !  than  he  would  part  with 
an  heirloom.  Hence  he  can  put  an  atmos- 
phere into  his  garden  that  is  denied  the 
summer  resident.  In  April,  when  winter 
is  slinking  away  and  your  cooped-up  mind 
leaps  to  the  hills  and  pictures  your  garden 
wrenching  itself  from  the  grip  of  the  frost, 
bits  here  and  there  softening  in  the  sun- 
shine, hungry  for  nourishment,  fairly  cry- 
ing out  for  a  chance,  doesn't  it  seem  as  if 
you  must  snatch  the  broom  from  one  of 
those  feebly  crawling  old  men,  gather  up 
every  scrap  in  the  street  yourself,  and  send 
it  off  by  parcel  post  to  where  it  will  do  the 
most  good  ?  Instead,  you  write  to  a  dealer, 
enclosing  a  large  check,  and  he  sends  you 
a  small  bag  of  ill-smelling  powder.  It  is 
somewhat  too  large  for  your  safe-deposit 
box,  so  you  keep  a  nervous  eye  upon  it 
till  such  time  as  it  is  fitting  to  drop  it  into 
the  garden,  at  wide  intervals,  with  a  tea- 
spoon. One  could  not  expect  a  genuine 
garden  to  spring  from  imitation  soil.  The 
poetry  of  vegetables,  green  pastures,  hay- 
fields,  corn  rustling  from  summer's  lullaby, 
the  wonderful  silo  which  makes  the  whole 
year  summer  for  the  cattle,  lies  in  manure. 
It  is  a  glorification  of  "dust  to  dust";  earth 
harvest  returned  to  earth  to  sprout  afresh 
and  be  harvested  again.  No,  commercial 
fertilizer  has  no  soul. 

Ours  would  have  been  a  cheap,  common, 
soulless  garden  if  we  had  not  been  given 
a  little  sacred  earth  to  spread  on  top  of  our 
unblessed  substratum.  It  could  not  be 
made  to  stretch  over  any  considerable  area, 
no  matter  how  thinly  spread,  but,  as  far 
as  it  went,  we  had  a  veneer  of  aristocratic 
soil.  It  came  from  a  gentleman  farmer — 
every  good  farmer  is  at  heart  a  gentleman — 
who  possessed  soil  many  years  older  than 
his  own  ripe  age;  whose  life  had  consisted 
in  hoeing,  raking,  mixing,  and  loving  it  into 
the  lightest,  blackest,  richest  possible  ma- 
terial, with  secret  potentialities  unknown 
to  one  generation  of  raw  young  gardeners. 
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It  came  by  freight,  two  thousand  pounds  of 
it,  and  it  had  passed  through  a  heavy  rain. 
I  regret  that  I  was  not  present  to  hear  the 
somewhat  spicy  comments  upon  it  by  the 
railway  employees.  I  do  recall  the  look  on 
the  face  of  the  farmer  who  " hauled"  our 
gift  to  us,  after  postponing  the  act  of  neigh- 
borliness  until  the  weight  of  the  bags  had 
been  materially  reduced  by  drying.  "You 
don't  really  need  any  water  fetched  to  your 
land,"  he  ventured. 

What  a  rambling,  beautiful  tale  that  soil 
could  have  told  of  the  gentle  old  man  who 
had  turned  it  over  and  over  from  his  youth 
until  that  last  time,  when  he  cared  to  send 
it  to  us!  Into  it  he  had  worked  his  love 
of  earth;  from  it  he  had  called  virile  plants 
like  himself — blood-scarlet  blossoms,  hardy 
vegetables;  starting  each  spring  with  the 
same  old  soil,  adding  seasoned  loam,  turn- 
ing it  again  and  again,  letting  it  trickle 
between  the  teeth  of  his  rake,  dead  to  look 
at,  but  immortal.  What  if  these  secrets 
were  whispered  to  our  bare,  stony,  starved 
garden?  How  far  was  it  responsible  for 
what  broke,  as  if  by  magic,  through  its 
crust?  That  first  exquisite  surprise  of 
feathery  green  we  never  shall  forget.  And 
the  excitement  of  a  garden  is  perennial. 
The  miracle  never  ceases  to  be  miraculous. 
Never  a  morning  when  the  fairies  have  not 
been  there  in  the  night ! 
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LL  that  is  needed  seriously  to  affect  the 
language  of  a  race  is  to  bring  the  race 
into  contact  with  a  race  speaking  an- 
other language. 

The  language  of  the  Babylonians  four 
thousand  years  before  Christ  was  not  the 
same  as  it  became  later  under  the 
English*  an  influence  of  the  conquering  Syri- 

ans; the  language  of  Greece  was 
modified  by  the  presence  of  numerous 
slaves  of  foreign  races,  by  foreign  commerce, 
and  by  the  conquering  Romans;  the  lan- 
guages of  all  the  barbaric  tribes  of  Europe 
were  more  or  less  affected  by  the  contact 
with  the  conquering  Romans,  and  we  have 
to-day  Rumanian,  French,  and  Spanish, 
not  to  mention  others,  mainly  built  up  of 
the  Roman  language.  So  in  England  and 
America  we  have  English  which  in  distinct 
words  is  three-fifths  or  more  of  Latin  or 
Greek  origin,  but  in  the  number  of  words  ac- 
tually used  on  any  given  page  is  more  than 


two-thirds  Anglo-Saxon,  even  in  the  works 
of  those  who,  like  Johnson,  used  a  pedantic 
language  full  of  big  words  from  the  Latin. 

If  we  look  for  the  effects  upon  language 
of  peaceful  contact  between  races,  we  see 
the  great  number  of  words  in  English  that 
have  come  from  almost  every  race  upon 
earth  through  learned  intercourse,  through 
trade,  through  travel,  and  from  every  form 
of  contact  between  peoples  of  different  lan- 
guages. Thus,  learning  and  commerce  have 
given  us  a  host  of  more  or  less  common 
words  of  Oriental  origin,  as  algebra,  arith- 
metic, bazaar,  alcohol,  azimuth,  nadir,  zenith. 
In  short,  the  language  of  a  race  expresses  its 
experiences,  reflections,  and  formulated  no- 
tions. The  sources  of  its  names  depend 
upon  its  experiences,  its  relations  to  other 
races.  It  may  adopt  a  name  because  it  has 
none  of  its  own,  and  probably  this  is  the 
usual  reason;  but  the  reason  may  be  buried 
in  obscurity.  It  may  already  have  a  name 
for  a  thing  and  because  of  some  association, 
some  freak  of  the  moment,  some  suggestion 
of  sound — no  prophet  or  seer  can  tell  or 
know  what — it  may  adopt  a  new  name  in 
place  of  the  old  one,  discarding  that  alto- 
gether or  using  it  only  in  some  other  sense. 

Thus,  in  England  the  word  by  which  a 
parrot  was  known  from  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  days  of  Chaucer's 
youth,  to  the  sixteenth  century,  the  days  of 
King  Henry,  was  pagagay  or  popinjay  ;  then 
parrot  was  taken  up  as  the  name  of  the  same 
bird  and  popinjay  became  rare  or  figurative 
in  use. 

Now  when  we  call  a  man  a  parrot  we  do  so 
in  order  to  suggest  that  he  is  a  mimicker  or 
repeater  of  words  with  no  appreciation  of 
their  sense;  but  if  we  say  that  he  is  a  popin- 
jay we  mean  that  he  is  a  type  of  vanity  and 
empty  conceit,  more  in  allusion  to  the  bird's 
gaudy  plumage  than  its  senseless  repetition 
of  words.  As  for  words  which  have  been 
dropped  and  replaced  by  newer  words,  the 
dictionary  is  full  of  them,  as  bird  (a  young 
animal  of  any  kind),  fay  (faith),  faitour 
(cheat),  sad  (heavy — obsolete  except  in  sad 
iron),  troth  (faith,  belief). 

To-day  an  intermixing  of  races  is  taking 
place  in  Europe  of  a  magnitude  such  as  has 
not  before  happened  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  The  British  have  an  army  of  per- 
haps five  millions  of  men  in  France,  where  a 
large  part  of  them  are  in  daily  contact  with 
the  French;  and  the  army  life  of  these  men 
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has  thrown  into  continuous  and  intimate 
contact  soldiers  from  all  parts  of  the  British 
Empire,  though  they  are  not  mingled  as  in- 
discriminately as  are  the  different  races  in 
the  armies  of  the  United  States. 

The  French,  on  the  other  hand,  have  an 
army  of  some  six  millions  of  men  who  are 
brought  together  in  daily  life  from  all  parts 
of  France,  and  are  largely  in  intimate  con- 
tact with  the  British  soldiers.  There  is 
similarly  a  small  army  of  Belgians  who  are 
in  intimate  contact  with  both  the  French 
and  British. 

The  armies  of  the  United  States  in  some 
important  respects  differ  from  all  the  others. 
Very  many  of  the  soldiers  are  foreigners  who 
have  immigrated  into  the  United  States 
from  abroad — from  England,  France,  Rus- 
sia, Germany,  Austria,  Turkey,  Spain,  etc. 
— and  many  of  these  soldiers  speak  almost 
no  English  or  only  a  broken  English.  I 
have  talked  with  many  young  soldiers  both 
in  the  volunteer  forces  and  in  the  National 
(drafted)  Army  who  spoke  so  brokenly 
that  I  could  hardly  understand  them.  All 
these  men  are  put  together  with  no  dis- 
crimination as  to  race  or  language  so  that 
they  have  become  almost  entirely  dependent 
upon  English  for  their  daily  intercourse. 
That  they  must  know,  or  learn  to  know  it,  in 
order  to  talk  with  their  fellows,  for  it  is  the 
only  universal,  and  is  the  official,  language 
of  the  army.  They  must  know  it  to  under- 
stand or  give  orders;  they  must  know  it 
well  to  obtain  advancement.  The  broad 
divisions  of  the  country  are  maintained  in 
that  Southerners  are  generally  organized 
in  units  by  themselves,  Westerners  by 
themselves,  etc.;  but  in  all  the  foreign  ele- 
ment is  indiscriminately  mingled  with  the 
native.  All  these  men  are,  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  being  transported  to  France  and 
billeted  there,  where  French  is  daily — al- 
most hourly — heard  by  them,  and  must  be 
used  by  them  to  communicate  with  the  na- 
tives. They  are  one  and  all  intensively 
studying  French,  both  here  and  abroad,  and 
the  amount  of  language  progress  that  can 
be  made  in  intensive  study  is  astounding. 
This  is  also  true,  but  probably  to  a  less  ex- 
tent, of  the  British  soldiers,  toward  whom 
the  French  seem  to  feel  less  camaraderie 
than  toward  the  Americans. 

There  is  a  manifold  significance  in  all  this. 
The  effect  upon  English  is  already  slightly 
felt;  but  the  future  effects  are  certain  to  be 


great,  how  great  none  can  now  say.  It  will 
be  ten  years,  a  score  of  years,  perhaps  a  gen- 
eration, before  a  toll  can  be  taken  of  the  re- 
sulting changes  in  the  English  vocabulary, 
meanings,  and  pronunciation.  The  most 
obvious  and  immediate  changes  are  the  new 
words  which  are  being  taken  bodily  into 
English  as  a  result  of  military  usage  and 
necessity.  In  this  class  are  the  many  aero- 
plane words,  such  as  empennage  (the  stabiliz- 
ing planes  of  an  aeroplane),  aileron  (a  lateral 
balancing  plane  or  surface  of  an  aeroplane) , 
avion  (an  aeroplane),  escadrille  (an  aero- 
plane unit  in  the  army),  ailette  (a  part  of  the 
wing  surface),  hangar  (a  shed  for  aero- 
planes), etc.;  the  words  descriptive  of  mili- 
tary tactics  or  science,  as  barrage  or  tit  de 
barrage  (a  form  of  defensive  gun-fire),  liai- 
son (co-operation  between  the  forces),  ca- 
mouflage (disguising,  as  by  coloration),  etc., 
terms  of  description,  such  as  poilu  (a  French 
private),  Boche  (a  German),  ace  (the  French 
name  for  an  aviator  who  has  brought  down 
five  enemy  aeroplanes  within  his  own  lines), 
etc. 

These,  however,  are  but  a  few  which  have 
immediately  been  bodily  taken  over  into 
English  because  they  are  in  constant  use. 
But  there  will  be  later  the  words  which  arise 
from  common  colloquial  use  among  the  sol- 
diers, the  words  used  to  express  new  sensa- 
tions and  ideas,  and  many  of  these  will  be 
twisted  and  tortured  out  of  their  correct 
pronunciation  so  that  only  the  expert  can 
guess  at  their  origin. 

Who  could  guess  that  the  English  Tom- 
my's "Wipers"  was  Ypres  (in  Belgium  pro- 
nounced e'pr')  ?  Who  would  know,  without 
a  considerable  familiarity  with  French,  that 
napoo  in  "he  will  napoo  the  rations"  comes 
from  the  French  "il  n'y  a  pas,"  which  the 
waitress  said  to  the  British  soldier  when, 
if  she  had  known  English,  she  would  have 
said  "there  is  no  more,"  or,  in  homelier 
phrase,  "it's  all  gone"  or  "none  left"? 
Now  napoo  is  soldiers'  common  slang  for 
"it's  all  gone,"  "no,"  "to  put  an  end  to," 
"to  die,"  "to  stop." 

Already  French  words  are  beginning  to 
appear  in  the  letters  home  of  the  American 
soldiers,  as  blesse  (a  wounded  soldier),  rcpos 
(repose,  rest),  etc. 

What  the  outcome  of  it  will  be  no  one  can 
tell.  There  is  already  among  the  British 
soldiers  an  immense  vocabulary  of  slang  or 
colloquialisms,  driblets  of  which  reach  us 
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now  and  then;  and  some  have  come  to  stay, 
I  believe.  A  miscellaneous  collection  in- 
cludes such  words  as  whizbang  (a  smaller- 
calibre  German  shell  noteworthy  for  its 
whiz  on  approach  and  its  loud  explosion), 
zooming  (a  sudden  climbing  of  an  aeroplane), 
tin  can  (a  kind  of  fire  projectile),  tank  (the 
armored  land  ship),  dud  (an  unexploded 
shell),  cootie  (a  louse),  swanking  stick  (a 
swagger  stick),  busy  Bertha  (a  large  Ger- 
man shell),  etc.,  each  with  its  special 
meaning,  and  in  many  cases,  as  tank  and 
zooming,  widely  adopted  outside  of  army 
ranks. 

One  of  the  most  prolific  sources  of  new 
words  in  a  language  is  an  attempt  to  name 
new  ideas.  American  soldiers  in  France  will 
absorb  many  new  ideas  from  their  contact 
with  the  French  and  British;  there  will  be 
many  new  shades  of  meanings  for  ideas  de- 
noted by  old  words.  To  express  these  the 
men  will  inevitably  adopt  French  words  or 
use  English  words  with  a  new  shade  of 
meaning.  I  have  not  yet  collected  any 
examples  of  this;  but  it  must  take  place, 
and  one  who  watches  the  literature  that 
follows  the  war  will  see  many  examples,  if 
they  are  not  observed  before. 

The  most  obvious  effect  upon  the  lan- 
guage of  the  American  soldiers,  however, 
will  be  the  changes  in  pronunciation.  Here 
we  may  not  expect  any  radical  changes, 
but  very  many  which  the  phonetician  of  the 
next  generation  will  note.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  as  a  result  there  will  be  a  tendency  to 
make  American  pronunciation  more  uni- 
form. The  presence  among  us  of  large 
bodies  of  men  to  whom  the  sounds  of  our 
language  are  largely  strange  is  already 
slowly  affecting  our  vowels.  There  is  a  de- 
cided tendency  to  drop  the  old  sound  of  u  in 
such  words  as  tune,  rude,  lure,  lute,  lunar, 
substituting  the  sound  of  oo  in  boot  for  the 
iu  sound  formerly  given,  and  still  es- 
sentially heard  in  fury.  We  no  longer  have 
even  a  remote  approach  to  uniformity  in  us- 
ing the  old  sound  of  a  in  grass,  path,  glass, 
bath,  etc.  In  Boston  they  use  chiefly  this 
sound  or  the  a  of  father;  but  elsewhere  in 
this  country  you  are  likely  to  hear  the  a 
sounded  the  same  in  bat  and  bath,  grand  and 


grass,  pat  and  path,  etc.  Long  o  before  r 
in  accented  syllables,  as  in  four,  snore,  door, 
glory,  mourning,  has  become  the  same  as  the 
o  in  orb  in  the  best  British  pronunciation  and 
has  shown  a  strong  tendency  to  make  the 
same  change  in  the  United  States.  In  these 
and  other  cases  of  unsettled  pronunciation 
the  experiences  of  the  soldiers  will  probably 
hasten  changes  which  otherwise  would  be 
very  slow. 

The  familiarity  with  the  French  will  tend 
to  give  the  Continental  values  of  the  vowels 
a  boost,  but  this  may  be  offset  by  the  nor- 
malizing of  the  pronunciation  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  foreigners  among  us. 
The  result  probably  will  be  that  the  next 
large  dictionary  of  the  English  language  will 
have  to  recognize  as  good  English  many  pro- 
nunciations which  are  now  considered  local 
or  taboo. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  attempt  to  predict 
what  these  changes  will  be;  but  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  they  are  certain  to  be  in  a  line  of 
compromise  between  the  different  pronun- 
ciations of  the  men  and  the  pronunciation 
of  French.  This  change  will  be  greater  or 
less,  of  course,  according  to  the  size  of  our 
armies  and  the  length  of  their  stay  in 
France. 

We  observe  the  same  general,  but  sure, 
change  here  whenever  a  person  moves  to  a 
part  of  the  country  which  speaks  a  dialect 
differing  from  his  own.  He  gradually  loses 
his  own  peculiarities  and  replaces  them  with 
sounds  more  or  less  approximating  those 
of  the  people  among  whom  he  lives.  This 
we  continually  see  in  case  of  Northerners 
settling  in  the  South,  Southerners  in  the 
North,  etc. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  touch  upon  the 
words  coming  to  us  from  other  lands  than 
France,  such  as  Bolsheviki  or  Maximalists 
(the  radical  branch  of  the  socialists),  Cadets 
(Constitutional  Democrats),  Leninites  (fol- 
lowers of  Nikolai  Lenin),  etc.,  from  Russia. 
These  are  merely  examples  of  our  ordinary 
use  of  foreign  words  to  express  foreign  ideas 
as  they  come  to  us  in  the  history  of  the 
world;  but  such  words  are  now  brought  to 
us  in  unusual  numbers  by  reason  of  the 
World- War  events. 


JAVANESE  BATIK  DESIGNS 

THE  Museum  of  Natural  History  in 
New  York  has  been  doing  everything 
possible  to  encourage  American  de- 
signers, since  the  war,  by  opening  their  con- 
stantly increasing  collections  at  all  hours  to 
students  and  artists  and  by  providing  lec- 
tures and  books  and  papers  by  experts  on 
different  countries  famous  for  textiles  and 
pottery.  With  this  purpose  in  view  it  has 
recently  bought  and  photographed  speci- 
mens of  Javanese  Batik,  as  well  as  others 
that  were  loaned  by  the  writer,  and  through 
the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Charles  W.  Mead,  as- 
sistant curator,  has  given  the  photographs 
to  illustrate  this  article.  The  photographs 
show  the  Batik  designs  with  great  exactness, 
except,  of  course,  for  lack  of  color.  The 
depth  of  color  in  a  fine  piece  of  Batik  is  what 
makes  it  so  entirely  different  from  a  "calico 
print,"  as  it  has  been  derisively  and  igno- 
rantly  called.  This  is  very  clearly  shown 
in  the  photograph  of  the  slendang,  or  scarf, 
an  imitation  by  the  Javanese  of  their  own 
Batik,  and  in  the  other  photographs  of  the 
genuine  Batik  specimens,  especially  in  that 
of  the  fine  old  Surakarta  (Solo)  sarong. 

Batik,  the  more  usual  form  in  English,  is 
from  the  Malay  word  batek — stress  on  the 
first  syllable — which  means  "to  trace  or 
paint,  or  design."  This  has  been  done 
through  a  hot  wax  dyeing  process  for  cen- 
turies in  Java  on  pieces  of  cotton  cloth  used 
for  the  national  sarongs  (or  skirts)  and  the 
scarfs  and  head-kerchiefs,  and  so  beautifully 
and  artistically  is  it  done  by  the  native 


craftswomen  that  it  has  long  been  famous 
and  admired  and  recently  become  a  fad  in 
New  York.  The  real  Batik  patterns  or  de- 
signs as  now  made  in  Java  are  very  much 
mote  practical  and  far  more  suitable  than 
the  present  style  of  American  imitation  and 
adaptation,  which  really  seems  to  be  more 
Persian  than  Javanese,  for  use  in  almost 
every  material  manufactured  in  America  to- 
day, such  as  cretonnes  and  other  artistic 
materials  for  interior  decoration,  as  well  as 
in  women's  dress  and  even  in  certain  articles 
of  men's  clothing,  like  neckties  and  bath- 
robes. Wall-paper  and  American -made 
rugs,  especially  those  used  for  summer 
bungalows,  are  particularly  suitable  for  the 
adaptation  of  Javanese  Batik  designs. 

While  the  process  of  Batik  dyeing  is  per- 
haps too  expensive  to  make  it  worth  while  to 
the  large  manufacturers  in  America,  because 
of  the  time  and  skill  required,  all  the  real 
Javanese  designs  and  effects  may  be  repro- 
duced with  almost  perfect  exactness,  and 
very  cheaply  and  rapidly,  by  the  roller-ma- 
chinery process  now  generally  used  for  print- 
ing cretonnes  and  similar  decorative  and  ar- 
tistic materials.  This  has  been  done  for 
years  by  both  England  and  Holland,  but 
exclusively  for  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and 
the  Malay  trade.  They  also  sell  in  these 
fields  immense  amounts  of  woven  plaid  cot- 
tons, which  are  especially  used  by  the  na- 
tives of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  In  both  of 
these  industries  America  could  compete  and 
would  find  a  paying  market,  for  Java  alone, 
by  the  latest  Dutch  estimates,  has  a  popula- 


Panel  of  "The   Tree  of  Life"  and  birds  of  paradise,  a  design  used  by  the  nobility. 

Dark  blue  background,  chestnut  brown  and  (ream  design,      A  line  example  of  Jokjakarta  from  the 
Government  Museum  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  city  of  Jokjakarta. 
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tion  of  forty  million,  which  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. 

The  Javanese  women  artists  who  make 
the  Batik  are  often  the  most  ignorant  native 
women,  but  they  have, 
however,  inherited 
their  skill  for  genera- 
tions. They  cover 
their  material  with  an 
intricate,  close,  and 
delicate,  yet  at  times 
bold,  design  of  in- 
numerable vines,  flow- 
ers, animals,  birds, 
fruits,  and  other  natu- 
ral objects,  which  are, 
however,  convention- 
alized. They  also  often 
use  many  Buddhistic 
sign's  and  symbols, 
and  Chinese  and  Hin- 
doo effects  are  also 
seen,  but  their  coloring 
is  chiefly  and  essential- 
ly Javanese,  especially 
in  the  heart  of  the  island,  where  the  best 
Batik  is  done  and  is  less  influenced  by  foreign 
ideas.  There  are  different  special  designs, 
often  outlined  in  gold,  which  may  only  be 
worn  by  men  of  high  or  princely  rank,  such 
as  those  which  -represent  scenes  of  hunting 


Kain-kapala,  or  head-kerchief,  a  good  example 
of  Jokjakarta  batik. 

Cream  background  and  centre  with  cinnamon  brown 
and  black  design  of  vines,  flowers,  and  leaves. 


Batik  sarong  from  Surabaya  worn  by  lower  class,  typical  pointed 
decoration  in  panel. 

background  dark  blue  ;  flowers,  vine,  and  other  decorations  chestnut  brown. 


deer  and  other  animals,  reserved  for  the 
Sultan  himself.  I  saw  the  women  making 
these  in  a  little  shed-room  of  his  palace  in 
Jokjakarta,  in  central  Java.     They  sat  on 


their  low  bamboo  seats  before  the  pieces  of 
cotton  cloth  that  were  being  batiked  for  their 
royal  master,  which  were  thrown  over  low 
clothes-horses  of  bamboo,  with  a  brazier  for 
the  hot  wax  by  their 
side  on  the  ground. 

But  event  he  poorest 
and  humblest  Javanese 
will  wear  Batik  sarongs 
and  Batik  kain-kapalas 
or  stengans  (native 
skirts  and  head-ker- 
chiefs) which  are  so 
rich  in  coloring  and  so 
artistic  in  design  that 
it  is  not  strange  that 
the  Dutch  have  at  last 
realized  the  beauty  and 
art  of  this  ancient 
handicraft  and  are 
doing  everything  they 
can  to  encourage  it. 

It  takes  weeks  for 
even  the  most  skilful 
native  workers  to  com- 
plete a  good  piece  of  Batik.     The  first  step 
is  to  soak  the  white  cotton  cambric,  which 
is  either  of  Dutch  or  English  manufacture, 
in  a  bath  of  castor-oil.    It  is  then  taken  out 
and  washed,  and  the  castor-oil  bath  is  re- 
peated at  least  half  a  dozen  times  with  the 
best  Batik  until  the  cloth  is  sof- 
tened and  yellowed  sufficiently  to 
receive  the  dyes  with  best  effect. 
The  cloth  is  then  cut  into  the 
desired  sizes,  the  sarongs,  or 
skirts,  being  about  forty  inches 
wide  by  seventy-three  long,  the 
head-kerchiefs  about  forty  inches 
square,   and   the   scarfs    about 
twenty-two  inches  wide  by  eighty- 
five  inches  long.     The  main  divi- 
sions or  panels  of  the  design  are 
first  roughly  outlined  in  hot  wax. 
The  Javanese  women  now  begin 
to  fill  in  the  design  by  "painting" 
it  in  with  a  queer  little  pipelike 
instrument    called  a   tjanting. 
This  is  only  a  few  inches  long,  and 
consists  of   a   bamboo  or  metal 
handle  with  a  small  copper  cup 
resting  upon  one  flat  end  and  a 
small,  slender  copper  tube  extending  from 
the  cup,  like  the  spout  of  a  doll's  teapot. 
Very  fine  tubes  are  used  for  the  minute  de- 
signs.    The  cup  of  the  tjanting  holds  the  hot 
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wax,  which  is  constantly  replenished  from  a  It  is  not  until  one  gets  on  board  the  Dutch 

pan  kept  hot  over  a  charcoal  brazier  at  the  boat  leaving  Singapore  for  Java  that   the 

side  of  the  Batik  worker.    The  hot  beeswax,  beauty  of   the  real  Javanese  Batik  thrusts 

of  the  purest  quality,  is  forced  through  the  itself  upon  one's  color  sense.     I  shall  never 


tube,  like  icing,  in  a 
slender  stream  from 
this  tiny  spout,  as  the 
Javanese  woman  pro- 
ceeds to  cover  with  it 
those  parts  of  the  de- 
sign that  are  not  to  re- 
ceive the  dye  at  the 
first  dipping.  For  ex- 
ample, in  a  piece  using 
blue  and  brown  colors, 
all  the  parts  that  are 
to  be  dyed  brown,  say, 
are  covered  with  the 
wax  on  one  side  of  the 
cloth  and  then  the 
other  (both  sides  being 
exactly  alike  always); 
then  the  cloth  is  dipped 
in  the  blue  dye.  This 
process  is  repeated  for 
the  dyeing  of  the  parts  that  are  to  be  brown, 
when  the  parts  that  have  just  been  dyed  blue 
are  in  turn  covered  with  the  protective  wax. 
The  dyes  must  never  be  hot  enough,  how- 
ever, to  melt  the  wax,  as  the  Batik  would  be 
ruined,  but  the  cloth  is  washed  in  hot  water 
after  each  dyeing  to  remove  the 
wax  by  melting  it  off. 

The  dyes  used  in  Batik  are 
made  from  Javanese  plants  and 
fruits.  The  true  Javanese  dyes 
never  fade  even  in  the  equatorial 
suns  of  that  region. 

The  Javanese  imitate  their 
own  Batik  by  making  a  rough 
block  from  a  narrow  strip  of  cop- 
per, with  the  design  made  of 
thinner  strips  of  copper  bent  and 
twisted  in  this  square  into  the  re- 
quired design.  The  square  block, 
with  a  hammer-like  handle,  is 
plunged  into  the  hot  wax  and 
then  pressed  upon  the  cloth,  and 
this  is  repeated  until  the  whole 
cloth  is  covered  with  the  block- 
printed  Batik.  The  wax  smell, 
so  distinctive  of  the  genuine 
Batik,  and  even  pieces  of  the  wax  itself, 
are  left  on  the  cloth,  so  that  the  natives 
themselves  cannot  always  tell  the  differ- 
ence. 


Kain-kapala  or  stengan,  head-kerchief,  of 
Jokjakarta  batik. 

White  centre,  cinnamon  brown,  black,  and  yellow 

design  of  butterflies,  birds  flying',  pineapple  and 

leaves,  and  scenes  from  wqfatig  dancing-rite. 


forget  my  first  impres- 
sion of  its  rich  cinna- 
mon-brown tones  in 
the  neat,  trim,  flat  lit- 
tle turbans  of  the  Jav- 
anese ''boys,"  or  jongas, 
as  they  are  called.  At 
first  I  did  not  like  the 
turbans  or  the  Batik 
except  for  the  warm 
colors.  They  seemed  a 
bit  too  natty,  and  the 
general  design  of  the 
Javanese  Batik  was  so 
hidden  by  the  close, 
tight  folds  that  it 
showed  chiefly  the  small 
white  and  brown  spots 
which  made  me  think 
of  the  wings  of  the 
guinea-fowl.  When  I 
reached  Java,  however,  and  saw  the  slim  yet 
delicately  rounded  figures  of  the  young  Jav- 
anese women,  who  wore  so  gracefully  their 
native  sarongs,  and  saw  how  the  rich  chest- 
nut or  cinnamon  browns  and  the  burnt 
oranges  glowed  against  and  harmonized  with 


Old  sarotig  i\om  Surakarta  (Solo);  finest  specimen  of  batik  work 
and  design. 

Background  blue-black ;  design  of  birds  and  lilies  and  other 
flowers  in  burnt  orange. 


their  clear,  soft,  cafe-au-lait  skins,  the  Batik 
seemed  to  suit  their  beauty  and  the  beauty 
of  their  country  so  marvellously  that  it  is 
now  impossible  to  dissociate  in  my  mind 
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the  charm  of  the  Batik  from  the  charm  of 
the  girls  and  of  Java. 

Later  still,  when  visiting  Buitenzorg,  the 
residential  capital  in  the  Java  hills,  and 
looking  out  from  our  hotel-porch  upon  one 
of  the  loveliest  valleys  of  the  world,  I 
watched  all  day,  from  earliest  dawn  to  dewy 
eve,  the  slim,  brown  bodies 
of  the  Javanese  women  and 
children,  wearing  often  only 
"the  shadowed  livery  of  the 
burnished  sun,"  bathing  and 
washing  clothes  in  a  swift- 
rushing  stream  that  fled 
straight  down  from  the  great 
blue  volcano  in  front  of  us, 
through  groves  and  orchards 
of  cocoanut  and  royal  palms 
so  dense  that  one  had  to 
look  twice  to  see  the  dull, 
red-tiled  roofs  of  the  little 
bamboo  houses  clustering 
thickly  underneath  them. 

Before  me  lay,  and  shall 
always  lie  in  my  mind's  eye, 
the  Batik  colors,  which 
should  be  the  royal  colors 
of  Java.  There  they  were, 
in  the  blue  of  the  sky  and 
the  mountain,  the  brown  of 
the  palm  fruit  and  trunks, 
the  brownish  green  of  their 
leaves,  the  soft  orange  and  red  of  the  tiled 
roofs,  and  the  paler  brown  of  the  straw- 
matted  sides  of  their  little  houses,  and  blend- 
ing with  their  sarongs  drying  in  the  sun  and 
with  the  brown,  crowding  natives  themselves 
in  the  most  thickly  populated  land  in  the 
world.  These  simple  folk  took  the  colors 
they  saw  in  nature  and  they  made  dyes  from 
their  native  fruits  and  plants.  The  delicate, 
intricate  designs  were  inspired  by  their  para- 
sitical vines  that  enwrap  every  tree;  the 
larger  figures  were  taken  from  their  native 
flowers  and  fruits,  their  butterflies,  moths, 
beetles,  and  birds,  and  their  ancient  symbols 


Slendang,  or  scarf,  of  Javanese 
block-printed  imitation  batik. 

Note    the   squares.      Design    typically 

Javanese.      Long,    diamond-shaped 

centre  in  buff,  with  brown  border. 


and  dances,  religious  and  national.  The 
women  of  the  country  dreamed  these  vi- 
sions, and,  with  the  eternal  patience  of  the 
East,  painted  them  with  delicate  tracings  of 
wax  made  by  their  native  bees  that  had  fed 
on  the  flowers  they  painted.  If  these  child- 
like people  on  "some  unsuspected  isle  in  far- 
off  seas"  could  invent  or  so 
greatly  improve  such  a  mar- 
vellous art,  why  should  not 
we  take  our  own  magnifi- 
cent country,  our  wonder- 
ful scenery,  our  fruits,  our 
flowers,  our  birds,  insects, 
and  animals,  and  our  men 
and  women  and  our  nation- 
al symbols,  and  blend  them 
into  some  original,  beautiful 
national* art  or  handicraft? 
We  are.  trying  to  do  so 
now,  though  like  a  child  we 
have  to  creep  first.  We 
have  already  begun  to  do 
more  than  that,  judging 
from  some  original  Amer- 
ican-designed cretonnes 
made  in  Boston  which  were 
shown  at  a  textile  lecture 
at  the  New  York  Museum 
of  Natural  History.  Batik 
should  be  one  of  the  means 
to  our  end  and  should  be 
studied  well,  if  only  to  see  how  the  natives 
make  use  of  their  native  subjects  and  ma- 
terials. The  war  has  forced  that  necessity 
upon  us,  and  we  should  make  our  oppor- 
tunity out  of  our  difficulty.  We  should 
make  our  own  designs,  use  our  own  meth- 
ods, and  invent  new  materials,  especially 
for  clothes  and  interior  decorations.  These 
are  necessities  but  may  also  be  made  things 
of  beauty,  and  we  should  do  it  with  as 
little  unnecessary  expenditure  as  possible 
in  these  times  when  millions  of  our  men  as 
well  as  of  our  treasure  have  to  go  for  de- 
fense. Camilla  Cantey  Sams. 


NOTE  ON  THE  FRONTISPIECE.  — Anders  L.  Zorn  :  Himself  of  sturdy 
peasant  stock  and  a  native  of  Mora,  Zorn  has  devoted  not  a  little  of  his  time  and  energy 
to  the  portrayal  of  the  Dalecarlian  lass,  now  in  winter,  now  under  the  brief,  bright 
skies  of  the  northern  summer.  A  consummate  craftsman,  he  belongs  not  among  the 
impressionists,  but,  like  his  colleagues,  Besnard  and  Sorolla,  with  the  academic  luminists. 
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THE    FLOWERING 

BY    MARY    RAYMOND    SHIPMAN    ANDREWS 

The  land  is  like  a  garden  with  a  blossoming  of  boys. 

All  across  a  continent,  from  the  wide  Atlantic's  booming, 

To  the  hoarse  Pacific  breakers,  shouting  deep  triumphant  noise; 

All  across  a  thousand  prairies;  from  the  Rocky  Mountains'  looming; 

From  the  farms  and  from  the  cities,  out  of  villages  like  toys 

Pour  the  boys ! 
Everywhere — oh,  my  country,  everywhere 
The  flower  of  America  has  sprung  to  sudden  blooming. 

Steady  flowing,  never-ending,  never  heeding  rank  or  races, 
Eager  faces  set  and  sober,  toward  the  cloud  of  battle  lowering — 
Hear  the  swinging  of  battalions,  see  the  young,  unfearing  faces. 
Thousands  upon  crowding  thousands,  iron  muscles,  steady  faces, 
Out  of  snows  and  out  of  bayous,  out  of  fields  and  cities  towering, 
Rich  and  poor,  from  lordly  mansions,  out  of  tiny  homes  like  toys 

Stream  the  boys ! 
Everywhere — oh,  my  country,  everywhere 
The  harvest  of  the  land  we  love  has  ripened  to  its  flowering. 

For  the  God  of  Hosts  has  lifted  up  our  soul  to  be  a  nation; 

He  has  silenced  them  who  doubted  that  we  knew  his  trumpet  voice; 

He  has  set  us  on  a  mountain  top  to  suffer  for  salvation, 

Has  crowned  us  and  has  cleaned  us  with  suffering  and  salvation. 

And — to  answer  if  our  hearts  are  fixed  on  riches  and  on  toys — 

Lord,  the  boys ! 
Not  for  gain — God  Almighty,  not  for  gaining 
We  are  offering  our  flowering  for  a  bulwark  to  creation — 

Lord — our  boys ! 


Copyright,  1918,  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     All  rights  reserved. 
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WAR    LETTERS 
OF     EDMOND    GENET 


THE   FIRST   AMERICAN   AVIATOR   KILLED    FLYING   OFFICIALLY 

THE    STARS   AND    STRIPES 

Illustrations  from  a  painting  by  Lieutenant  Farre  and  photographs 


Edmond  Charles 
Clinton  Ge- 
net, great- 
great-grandson  of 
"Citizen"  Genet 
(who  was  the  first 
Minister  from  the 
French  Republic  to 
the  United  States, 
coming  herein  1793), 
was  brought  up  in 
Ossining,  New  York, 
enlisted  in  the 
United  States  navy 
when  he  was  sixteen, 
served  at  Vera  Cruz 
in  1914,  enlisted  in 

the  French  Foreign  Legion  in  February, 
191 5,  serving  with  distinction  for  fifteen 
months  at  the  front,  and  entered  the 
Aviation  Corps  in  May,  19 16,  becoming 
a  member  of  the  famous  Lafayette  Es- 
cadrille  which,  after  our  entry  into  the 
war,  flew  the  American  flag.  Young  Ge- 
net was  killed  on  April  16,  1917,  ten 
days  after  the  United  States  entered  the 
war.  The  following  letters  written  to  his 
mother  and  other  members  of  his  family 
are  the  concluding  ones  only  of  a  long 
series  written  throughout  the  war,  which 
will  appear  in  a  volume.  Genet  was 
a  few  months  over  twenty  when  he  was 
killed,  and  the  letters  reveal  an  enthusi- 
astic, boyish,  and  brave  character. 

Escadrille  La  Fayette,  N  124, 
Secteur  postal  182,  France. 
January  20th,  191 7. 

My  dear  little  Mother: 

This  is  my  first  full  day  at  the  front 
with  the  escadrille.  Like  almost  all  the 
occurrences  of  my  life  this  change  has  oc- 
curred with  a  jump.  I  was  sent  out  here 
by  the  G.  D.  E.  [Grande  Division  d'Ecole] 


The  emblem  of  the  Lafayette  Escadrille 


to  get  a  machine 
from  another  esca- 
drille here  and  pi- 
lot it  back  to  the 
G.  D.  E.,  as  it  was 
one  being  discarded 
from  use  on  the 
front.  I  arrived  yes- 
terday morning  and 
discovered  that  the 
G.  D.  E.  had  already 
'phoned  here  order- 
ing me  back  without 
taking  the  machine, 
as  there  had  come  an 
order  for  Bigelow, 
Parsons,  and  myself 
to  join  our  escadrille.  Instead  of  going 
back  I  stayed  right  here  at  the  order  of 
our  captain,  thus  saving  a  rather  unneces- 
sary trip  to  the  G.  D.  E.  and  back  here. 
Parsons  and  Bigelow  ought  to  be  out  here 
by  Monday  at  the  latest. 

It's  a  big  relief  to  me  to  be  out  here  at 
last,  dear  Mother.  The  rumble  of  the 
big  guns  this  morning  which  'roused  me 
from  beneath  my  warm  covering  of  four 
big  blankets  (for  it's  right  cold  here  and 
we've  snow  all  over  the  ground)  wasn't 
new  music  to  my  ears.  It  seemed  like 
old  times,  the  roar  of  old  comrades. 

It  is  by  a  very  singular  coincidence 
that  I  slept  the  night  before  last  on  my 
way  out  here  at  the  very  same  little  vil- 
lage in  which  I  slept  the  very  first  night  I 
reached  the  front  here  from  Lyon  with 
the  Legion  in  March  of  191 5.  I'll  be  fly- 
ing over  the  very  part  of  the  front  from 
which  I  first  faced  the  enemy  so  many 
months  ago  in  those  early  ones  of  the  war. 
It  may  be  some  time  yet  before  I  have 
a  machine  of  my  own.  Meanwhile,  as 
two  of  the  fellows  are  in  America  on  leave, 
I'll  be  using  one  of  theirs.     The  days  are 
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persisting  in  being  so  disagreeable  lately    came  up  after  the  luncheon  and  were  very 
that   there   has   been   very  little   flying    pleasant  to  me. 


done  at  all. 

We  are  quartered  in  a  very  comfortable 
wooden  barrack,  two  to  a  room.  There 
are  orderlies  for  each  of  us,  mechanics 
for  each  machine,  and  automobiles  to  go 
around  with  if  we  care  to  go  to  any  near- 
by big  town.  We  eat  excellently  and 
really  one  feels  quite  like  a  prince, — far 
different  from  the  life  in  the  schools — or 
in  the  famous  legion. 


H 


-  H- 

some 


while 


ill   Ossining    told    Mr. 


ago  about  my  hav- 
ing been  the  first  to 
volunteer  on  board 
the  Georgia  to  go 
ashore  in  case  of 
necessity  at  Vera 
Cruz.  Isn't  it 
funny  that  all  the 
good  stories  about 
me  seem  to  be  get- 
ting around  and 
the  others  are  keep- 
ing dark?  Some 
day  those  will  out 
and  then  there'll  be 
a  mess  of  affairs. 

I  made  my  first 
little  speech  in  pub- 
lic on  Wednesday 
last.  Mr.  Hedin  of 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
office  in  Paris  took 
me  to  the  monthly 
luncheon  of  the  As- 
sociated Franco- 
English  Press, 
which  was  held  at 

the  Cafe  de  Paris  (one  of  the  best  Parisian 
restaurants),  and  I  happened  to  be  the 
only   one    there   who   was   in    uniform. 


Do  you  know,  Mother  dear,  that  it's 
exactly  two  years  to-day  that  I  sailed 
away  from  little  old  New  York?  It 
seems  impossible. 

Endless  love  and  best  wishes  to  you 
and  all,  dear  Mother,  from 

Your  devoted  "  third,"* 
Edmond. 

January  28,  191 7. — My  last  letter, 
written  the  20th,  was  from  the  front,  so 

of  course  you  know 
all  about  my  get- 
ting out  here  from 
that  one.  I've  been 
to  Paris  since  then, 
because  on  Mon- 
day I  flew  a  ma- 
chine in  part  of 
the  way  and  then 
went  by  R.  R.  to 
Plessis  to  get  my 
belongings,  which 
I  had  been  forced 
to  leave  there 
when  I  was  sent 
out  the  previous 
week.  I  got  them 
and,  as  the  cap- 
tain told  me  I 
need  not  rejoin 
them  here  until 
Thursday,  I  stayed 
the  two  intervening 
days    with    the 

P s    in    Paris. 

It   was   quite   for- 
tunate for  me,  be- 
I   was   thus 
she  left  for 


"Citizen"  Genet. 

First  Minister  from  the  French  Republic  to  the 
United  States  in  i793. 


see 


H 


cause 
before 


able   to 

Italy. 

Excuse  this  scrawl.  I'm  already 
There  were  about  forty  newspaper  men  of  "  turned  in"  for  the  night,  but  am  sitting 
the  French,  American,  and  British  pa-  up  in  my  bunk  and  have  a  lamp  beside  me 
pers.  The  chairman,  Mr.  Adams,  intro-  for  illumination  purposes.  We're  having 
duced  two  gentlemen  who  were  to  say  a  the  coldest  weather  I've  found  since  corn- 
few  remarks  and  then  he  announced  that  ing  over  the  "pond."  These  last  few 
the  great-great-grandson  of  Citizen  Genet,  days  have  been  superbly  clear  but  terri- 
who  was  serving  with  the  French  in  the  bly  cold  and  with  a  sharp,  biting  northerly 
war  in  the  aviation  corps,  was  with  them  wind.  Everything  freezes  up.  I  actually 
and  a  few  other  remarks,  and  of  course  I  had  to  thaw  out  my  fountain  pen  the 
had  to  get  up  and  acknowledge  as  best  I  night  before  last  to  write  up  my  diary, 
could.     I  didn't  say  very  much,  but  they    and  I've  a  bottle  of  ink  which  is  simply  a 

all    Say   I    did   all   right   and    lotS  Of    them         *  Referring  to  his  being  the  third  and  youngest  son. 
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solid  brick  of  iced  ink.  Needless  to  say 
we  heat  up  the  water  we  use  for  washing 
purposes  every  morning. 

I've  got  a  Nieuport  of  my  own  now, 
one  which  is  really  new,  and  to-morrow  I 
go  out  over  the  lines  with  the  escadrille 
for  the  first  tirne.  I  haven't  been  out 
yet,  simply  because  there  was  no  machine 
for  me,  and  in  fact  I  haven't  been  here 
many  days  yet,  having  been  in  Paris  after 
my  things  a  good  part  of  this  week. 

For  the  past  two  weeks  I've  been  so 
much  on  the  move  that  I  haven't  been 
able  to  answer  letters  or  do  much  writing 
of  any  sort  except  write  up  my  diary 
every  night.  I  always  manage  to  do  that, 
no  matter  how  rushed  or  how  tired  I  may 
be.  This  is  the  fifth  year  now  I've  been 
doing  that  without  ever  losing  a  single 
day. 

I  think  I  have  a  mighty  courageous  and 
brave  little  Mother,  for  you  write  that  you 
would  like  to  have  been  with  me  on  that 
flight  I  took  up  over  the  Pyrenees  at  Pau. 
Do  you  think  you  would  risk  yourself 
with  your  wild  "third"  in  a  little  flying- 
machine  at  3000  or  more  meters  (about 
9000  ft.)  away  above  clouds  and  jagged 
mountains  ?  Some  day  I  hope  I  shall  be 
able  to  test  your  courage,  little  Mother. 

We  have  a  very  pleasant  captain  of  the 
escadrille  and  the  lieutenant  (de  Laage)  is 
a  dandy  fellow.  Of  course,  Thaw,  who  is 
a  lieutenant,  looks  out  for  us  a  good  deal, 
but  de  Laage  is  our  regular  lieutenant. 
Both  he  and  the  captain  speak  English — 
particularly  de  Laage.  We  all  eat  together 
in  one  mess  and  our  cook  is  an  AI  man. 

Must  get  to  sleep  now,  dear  little 
Mother.  I  have  to  get  off  to  the  lines  at 
7  to-morrow  morning  which  means  arising 
at  6  o'clock.  Flying  these  days  is  mighty 
cold  work  and  risky  too  on  account  of  the 
high  winds.  To-morrow  I'll  be  under  fire 
again — this  time  as  an  aviator,  not  a  le- 
gionnaire.   Good  night  and  God  bless  you. 

Escadrille  N  124, 
Secteur  Postal  182,  France. 
February  2d,  191 7. 

Dear,  dear  Rivers*: 

Why  your  letter  of  December  4th  didn't 
reach  me  until  to-day  I  cannot  tell,  except 
that  it  had,  of  course,  to  go  to  Pau  and 
then  to  the  G.  D.  E.  and  then  out  here; 

*  His  brother,  Ensign,  U.  S.  N. 


but  I've  already  received  letters  of  much 
later  dates  which  have  had  to  take  the 
same  route.  At  any  rate,  it's  here  and  I 
surely  am  mighty  well  contented  to  hear 
from  you. 

You  ask  me  something  which  both 
startles  and  amazes  me.  Are  you  really 
and  actually  serious  about  wishing  to 
come  over  here  and  enter  the  aviation 
corps  to  fight  with  us  for  this  glorious 
cause  and  country  ?  Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  you  are  seriously  thinking  of  follow- 
ing in  the  footsteps  of  your  crazy,  hair- 
brained  kid  brother?  Rivers,  I  don't 
really  know  whether  to  advise  you  to 
come  over  or  not.  Of  course  the  training 
is  well  worth  it  if  one  gets  through  all  right 
and  can  return  and  take  up  aviation  in  the 
States.  Undoubtedly  there  will  be  heaps 
of  chances  for  us  back  there  if  we  are 
capable  of  continuing  when  this  big  scrap 
is  completed  and  we're  free  to  return  chez 
nous,  but  the  dangers  and  risks  are  mighty 
big,  and  to  have  two  of  us  in  the  game — 
well,  think  it  over  very  carefully  before 
you  do  any  moving.  You  certainly  have 
— or  seem  to  have — excellent  chances  of  a 
commission,  for  which  I  congratulate  you 
with  all  my  heart.  Will  it  really  be  worth 
your  while  to  give  up  all  that,  come  over 
here,  run  the  risk  we're  running,  take 
from  six  to  eight  months  in  training,  take 
the  chance  of  being  overthrown  by  your 
own  country  which  you  want  to  serve,  and 
even  run  the  chance  of  having  the  war 
end  before  you  could  get  time  to  put  in 
any  active  service — for,  after  all,  there  are 
some  chances  at  least  that  it  will  termi- 
nate before  next  year  ?  If  you  do  decide 
to  come  I  advise  you  to  do  so  well  before 
July.  Come  as  early  in  the  Spring  as  pos- 
sible— April  will  be  a  good  month  to  start 
in  training.  Be  sure,  though,  through  a 
thorough  medical  exam,  that  you  are 
O.  K.  in  all  physical  matters,  and  bring  a 
medical  certificate  with  you,  a  birth  cer- 
tificate (if  possible),  and  you'll  probably 
have  to  show  references  that  you  have  no 
German  connection,  which,  of  course,  will 
be  easy,  as  the  fact  of  our  excellent  French 
ancestry  will  be  sufficient  to  calm  all  sus- 
picions and  also,  I  guess,  the  fact  that 
your  younger  brother  has  already  two 
years  of  good  service  under  the  French 
colors  and  is  in  the  Franco-American 
Corps  will  be  enough  to  get  you  in  all 
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right.   Look  out  for  your  passport,  though  your  statements,  whereas  a  personal  fam- 

— I  don 'tad  vise  you  to  give  the  real  reason  ily  reason  would  let  you   out  of   such 

of  your  coming  over  here  when  you  get  it.  trouble. 

Say  you  are  coming  over  to  serve  in  the  How  I  would  like  to  have  you  come, 


Edmond  C.  C.  Genet  in  his  aviator's  uniform. 
I'rom  a  photograph  taken  in  Paris  September  4,  1916. 


ambulance  corps  or  else  some  private  rea- 
son, such  as  I  used — to  look  up  property 
of  your  French  connections  or  some  such 
reason  as  that — which  I  think  will  be  bet- 
ter than  the  former  I  have  suggested,  the 
ambulance  work,  as  in  that  you  might 
have  to  produce  papers  from  the  Ameri- 
can Ambulance  Service,  etc.,  to  confirm 


dear  brother !  Think  it  all  over  mighty 
hard,  though,  before  you  make  any  defi- 
nite move.  I  wouldn't  be  in  any  other 
place  myself  for  all  the  world,  but  for  you 
it's  an  entirely  different  question  indeed. 
Don't  be  rash.  You  already  have  got 
military  prospects  before  you  over  there. 
I've  got  to  win  mine  over  here  and  I've 
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already  two  years  of  steady  excellent  ser- 
vice to  help  me  along  toward  that  end. 
Again  I  say — don't  be  rash.  Heaven 
knows,  though,  dear  Rivers,  I  certainly 
would  be  delighted  to  have  you  here  with 
me  in  this  wonderful  big  fight, — among 
this  wonderful  heroic  people. 

If  the  U.  S.  accepts  this  latest  extraor- 
dinary dictation  from  Germany  which  is 
in  to-day's  papers,  about  the  steamship 
route  to  England,  I  can't  see  that  any 
genuine,  self-respecting  American  should 
feel  justified  in  holding  his  head  up  any 
more.  It's  abominable  and  goes  fully  be- 
yond all  bounds  of  patience.  Caesar  or 
Nero  could  not  have  dictated  any  more  se- 
verely to  their  slaves  than  has  the  Kaiser 
to  our  country.  It's  simply  dictation  and 
nothing  more  and  no  self-respecting  na- 
tion can  stand  it.  Will  ours  ?  Damn  the 
Boches  !  I  hope  and  pray  that  I  can  live 
long  enough  to  make  them  realize  there's 
one  American  who  refuses  to  be  neutral  in 
the  face  of  their  confounded  audacities. 

Since  getting  out  here  I've  been  out 
over  the  lines,  but  not  very  much,  on  ac- 
count of  the  weather.  The  days  have 
been  excessively  cold  and  snowy,  and 
sleeping  at  night  is  no  really  warm  event. 
We  won't  be  very  active  as  far  as  flying  is 
concerned  until  more  toward  March,  I'm 
afraid.  I've  got  a  machine  of  my  own 
now — a  1 10  h.  p.  Nieuport.  It's  a  dandy 
machine,  but  I  burned  out  two  cylinders 
this  morning  just  after  I  started  up  and 
had  to  come  back.  The  cold  weather  has 
been  rotten  for  the  oil,  and  it  froze  in  my 
tank  and  the  oil- clutch.  I  get  a  new 
motor  to-morrow  to  replace  the  old.  The 
first  morning  I  flew  over  the  lines  I  went 
4200  metres  (about  12,600  ft.),  which  is 
some  altitude  for  a  clear  and  very  cold 
morning.  The  view  was  wonderful,  and 
just  about  500  metres  below  and  to  our 
right  (I  was  out  with  one  of  the  other  fel- 
lows) shells  fired  at  us  from  a  German 
anti-aircraft  battery  were  bursting.  A 
light  covering  of  snow  helped  to  accen- 
tuate the  outlines  of  the  ground,  the  rail- 
road lines,  roads,  villages,  etc.  That  was 
one  of  our  exceptionally  clear  days,  though. 
This  is  surely  no  kid's  game.  It's  mighty 
tiring  and  trying  on  the  nerves  and  one 
feels  it  lots  at  the  end  of  each  day's  flying. 
One  has  to  keep  constantly  on  the  alert — 
and  a  mighty  wide-awake  alert  too.     Ma- 


noeuvring the  machine  has  practically  to 
be  done  involuntarily — mechanically,  I 
should  say,  and  keep  all  the  senses  abso- 
lutely on  the  alert  for  the  enemy  and  the 
course  taken.  The  enemy  machines  drop 
down  behind  one  with  blamed  suddenness 
and  then  there's  the  devil  to  pay.  It's 
some  job !  There  isn't  a  great  deal  of 
danger  of  being  brought  down  by  shells,  al- 
though there  have  been  machines  brought 
down  that  way — mostly  with  a  lot  of  luck 
on  the  part  of  the  gunners.  Both  sides, 
though,  do  possess  some  mighty  good 
anti-aircraft  batteries. 

Now  write  to  me  immediately  when  you 
decide  what  you're  going  to  do  about 
coming  over  here — only,  go  thoughtfully. 

Please  remember  me   to   M and 

every    one    else,    including    my    bright 
"Star."     Bonne    chance    pour    l'amour. 
C'est  tout  a  fait  bien,  cher  frere. 
Ton  frere  devoue, 

Edmond. 

Same  address — February  13th,  191 7. 
My  dear  little  Mother. 

I  have  been  delayed  in  writing  to  you 
for  several  days,  as  flying  and  writing  let- 
ters are  hard  things  to  do  the  same  day, 
and  I've  had  quite  a  number  of  letters 
lately  which  had  to  be  written.  I  was 
held  up  for  a  while  with  flying  on  account 
of  motor  trouble  and  a  new  one  was  in- 
stalled. Yesterday  I  tried  it  out  and  this 
afternoon  I  spent  two  solid  hours  over  the 
lines  and  feel  almost  too  tired  now  to 
write,  but  there  are  already  two  of  your 
letters  before  me  unanswered  (Jan.  12th 
and  17  th)  and  I  feel  I  should  at  least  try 
to  get  this  off,  even  though  I  may  have  to 
complete  it  to-morrow.  When  one  comes 
to  think  of  it  there  is  great  possibility  that 
many  days  will  go  by  before  this  or  any 
mail  is  sent  over  to  the  States  or  any 
comes  over  here  from  the  States,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  reports  have  it  that 
no  ships  are  leaving  with  the  mails  either 
from  here  for  the  States  or  vice  versa. 
Communications  will  probably  be  opened 
before  very  long,  as"  armed  vessels  will 
very  likely  be  sent  out  with  all  ships  of 
American  nationality  on  the  seas  on  ac- 
count of  the  present  critical  crisis  be- 
tween the  States  and  Germany.  I  feel 
sure,  as  do  most  other  people,  that  there 
will  be  actual  war  existing  between  the 
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two  nations  in  a  mighty  short  space  of 
time, — long  before  this  reaches  you.  We 
cannot  deplore  such  an  event.  It  is  the 
inevitable  which  has  been  coming  all  the 
while  and  we  should  be  very  thankful 
that  our  President  has  at  last  done  the 
right  thing  at  the  right  time.  The  people 
of  the  States  seem  to  be  far  too  much 
aroused  and  ready  for  war  to  permit  of 


weather  is  damp,  rainy — with  occasional 
wet  snows, — and  plenty  of  raw  winds.  It 
has  been  marvellously  clear  for  a  long 
time,  but  we're  likely  to  get  the  wet  weath- 
er any  day  now.  This  continual  clear 
weather — and  so  cold — is  very  surprising. 
We  are  having  a  little  difficulty  in  se- 
curing sufficient  coal  and  wood  for  our 
fires,   but  we're  managing  to  keep  our 


'Whiskey-Man,"  the  cub  lion,  mascot  of  the  escadrille. 

'Whiskey"  is  now  about  a  year  old  and  just  as  gentle  and  nice  a  lion  as  ever  existed.  .  .  .     He  plays  around  with 

us  all  day  long.— Page  526. 


backing  down.  It  is  only  for  Germany 
to  make  the  first  hostile  move  now  and 
it's  a  sure  thing  that  she  will,  sooner  or 
later.  The  rupture  has  gone  too  far  now 
to  prevent  a  complete  severance  and  war. 
My  last  letter  to  you  was  on  January 
28th,  the  day  before  I  made  my  first 
flight  over  the  lines.  Since  then  I  have 
made  quite  a  number  of  flights  but  have 
had  no  particularly  exciting  experiences 
thus  far.  I've  been  shelled  a  few  times 
and  have  nearly  had  my  face  frozen  in  the 
excessive  cold  which  has  prevailed  these 
past  few  weeks.  It  has  been  bitterly  cold 
practically  all  the  while — very  exceptional 
for  France  as  the  usual  French  winter 


living-room  warm  and  habitable,  and  we 
cover  up  well  in  our  cold  rooms  to  sleep 
at  night.  One  can't  expect  all  the  com- 
forts of  home  in  war-time  at  the  front. 

Our  living-room,  where  we  are  most  of 
the  time  while  off  duty,  is  a  mighty  attrac- 
tive little  den.  We  have  covered  all  the 
walls  and  ceiling  with  corrugated  card- 
board strips  (smooth  side  outside)  over  the 
rough  boards  and  on  this  in  various  places 
I  have  drawn  and  painted  vivid  scenes  of 
aerial  combats  between  French  and  Ger- 
man machines,  etc.,  and  here  and  there 
I've  made  other  pencil  drawings,  of  girls. 
Each  of  the  two  doors  is  draped  with 
attractive  blue-and-brown  curtains,  the 
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four  windows  have  white  curtains  (except 
one  which  caught  fire  from  a  lamp  by 
accident  last  night)  and  a  huge  painting 
of  an  Indian  head,  the  symbol  of  the  esca- 
drille,  which  is  also  painted  on  each  of  our 
machines.  The  Indian's  mouth  is  open, 
as  though  he  was  shouting  his  terrible 
war-cry  in  defiance  of  his  enemies,  and  he 
looks  very  warlike  indeed.  It's  quite  an 
appropriate  symbol  for  the  escadrille, 
being  something  genuinely  American. 

For  entertainment  we  have  a  pretty 
fair  piano,  which  we  have  hired  from  a 
family  in  a  near-by  village  by  the  month, 
and  a  victrola  with  a  goodly  supply  of 
American  and  French  records.  There  are 
at  least  five  of  us  who  have  a  smattering 
of  musical  abiMty,  so  you  can  imagine  that 
the  piano  is  tinkling  pretty  frequently 
each  day.  Your  "third"  does  his  full 
share  of  the  pounding  with  neither  scru- 
ples nor  regard  for  piano  notes  or  the  ears 
of  the  listeners.     'Nough  said ! 

We  eat  splendidly  all  the  time  and,  as 
we  all  eat  "ensemble"  without  regard  to 
military  grade  (captain  and  all),  it  is  far 
more  sociable  and  jolly  than  in  the  other 
escadrilles,  which  have  separate  messes 
for  officers  and  under-grade  pilots.  We 
have  a  very  good  system  here — of  ev- 
erybody speaking  English  throughout  the 
noon  meal  and  paying  a  fine  of  two  cents 
for  each  break  into  French.  At  dinner  it 
is  just  the  opposite — we  all  speak  French 
and  pay  fines  for  any  mistakes  into  Eng- 
lish. It  helps  us  learn  French  and  the 
Captain  and  Lieutenant,  who  are  French, 
and  who  can  speak  pretty  fair  English, 
learn  English.     It  works  finely. 

We  each  have  two  mechanics  to  care 
for  our  machine  and  an  orderly  to  look 
after  our  personal  wants,  so  you  see  we 
are  pretty  well  off.  We  have  an  excellent 
chef  too. 

Same  address,  February  20th,  191 7. 
My  dear  Uncle  Clair: 

Since  writing  to  you  last  I  have  com- 
pleted my  training  as  an  "aviateur  mili- 
taire"  and  have  come  to  the  front.  I 
joined  our  escadrille  of  American  volun- 
teers soon  after  the  middle  of  January 
and  have  been  flying  on  active  service 
ever  since — when  the  weather  permitted. 
Up  until  this  last  week  it  has  permitted 
pretty  regular  flying  and  I've  seen — or 


rather  participated  in — some  very  excit- 
ing combats  with  enemy  airmen.  On 
Thursday  morning  of  last  week  I  got  into 
a  hot  old  scrap  with  two  enemy  biplane 
machines  quite  a  ways  back  of  their  first 
line  and  only  a  four  hundred  metres  over 
several  of  their  anti-aircraft  batteries.  I 
succeeded  in  driving  both  adversaries 
earthward  after  some  lively  manoeuvring 
and  exchanging  of  machine-gun  fire,  but 
the  batteries  made  it  decidedly  hot  for 
me  after  it  was  over.  I  made  swift  tracks 
for  the  upper  atmosphere  in  a  good  zig- 
zag course  to  outwit  the  range-finders  at 
their  nasty  game  of  placing  shells  under 
my  tail  and  around  my  wings  in  attempts 
to  clip  them  for  me.  Life  here  is  not  all 
one  long,  sweet,  idle  dream. 

A  final  break  with  the  Central  Powers 
certainly  seems  inevitable  for  the  States 
before  very  many  days.  Everything 
seems  to  point  that  way.  Every  one 
connected  with  diplomatic  matters 
seems  to  be  practically  certain  of  actu- 
al hostilities  within  a  mighty  short  time. 
Thank  Providence  that  President  Wilson 
at  last  took  the  stand  he  did,  when  such 
outrageous  dictations  were  sent  by  Ger- 
many on  American  shipping.  It  was 
astoundable  and  enough  to  rile  the  most 
pacific  of  pacific  American  citizens.  It's 
utterly  deplorable  that  it  didn't  rile  our 
eminent  statesman  W.  J.  Bryan.  Some 
one  ought  to  take  violent  measures  against 
him. 

We  are  delightfully  situated  with  re- 
gard to  quarters  and  in  spite  of  the  scar- 
city of  coal  we  manage  to  keep  warm 
in  our  attractive  little  living  (and  mess) 
room. 

Under  my  feet  is  sedately  reposed,  with 
his  black-and-white  terrier  chum  (now  he 
is  in  the  arms  of  one  of  the  fellows),  our 
wonderful  mascot  —  a  nine-months-old 
cub  lion.  We  call  him  "Whiskey"  and 
he  surely  is  some  pup.  He's  nearly  as 
gentle  as  a  little  kitten,  but  growls  pro- 
fusely when  his  dog  is  not  with  him. 
They  sleep  together  every  night,  curled 
up  amiably  in  a  little  house,  and  all  day 
long  they  play  together  around  the  fire  in 
our  living-room.     They're  heaps  of  fun. 

The  Christmas  holidays  passed  so 
quickly  that  I  didn't  get  much  chance  to 
write.  I  had  a  few  days  in  Paris  after 
leaving  Pau   on   Dec.   10th,  and   spent 
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Christmas  Day  there  also,  but  was  pretty 
busy  the  rest  of  the  time  with  flying,  and 
then  I  came  out  here  in  January.  Now 
it's  all  grim  work  until  the  conflict  ends 
some  day  in  next  year  or  the  one  after 
that. 

Love  and  warmest  wishes  to  you  all  and 
every  best  wish  for  this  new  year. 
Affectionately — 
Edmond  C.  C.  Genet, 

Caporal  Pilote. 

Same  address,  March  8th,  191 7. 

My  dear  little  Mother: 

I  am  answering  your  letter  of  February 
7  th,  which  arrived  several  days  ago.  On 
the  5  th  I  answered  a  letter  from  Rivers 
which  I  received  the  previous  day,  telling 
me  among  other  things  that  he  really 
had  passed  the  exams  and  had  received 
his  coveted  commission  as  ensign  in  the 
8th  Division.  I  surely  was  delighted  over 
that  fine  piece  of  news.  It's  splendid,  and 
he  deserves  all  possible  credit  for  his  ef- 
forts. I  presume  it  is  as  you  write — that 
Rod  will  have  to  remain  a  much  longer 
time  than  was  expected  down  along  the 
border  while  the  country  is  on  the  brink  of 
a  possible  war.  He  must  be  completely 
fagged  out  with  the  place  there. 

The  day  before  yesterday  I  got  my  nose 
and  one  cheek  all  frozen  while  flying  over 
the  lines.  Yesterday  the  skin  had  all 
peeled  off  but  I  put  vaseline  over  it  and 
now  the  new  skin  is  forming.  I'm  a  sight, 
though,  for  the  present,  although  it  isn't 
very  painful.  I  guess  I  really  started  to 
freeze  up  last  Sunday,  for  that  morning  I 
was  up  in  the  air  nearly  five  steady  hours 
and  it  was  extremely  chilly,  and  then  the 
sharp  wind  of  the  day  before  yesterday 
finished  up  the  job.  I  scarcely  noticed 
the  chili  wind  at  the  time. 

Last  Sunday  I  was  far  into  the  German 
territory  and  got  lost.  I  shouldn't  have 
gotten  lost,  but  the  mists  all  around  were 
extremely  thick  and  all  I  could  see  was 
the  ground  directly  below  me — a  matter 
of  4000  metres  beneath  me — and  it  was 
really  simply  luck  that  I  got  back  over 
French  territory  instead  of  getting  more 
into  enemy  territory  before  I  ran  out  of 
fuel  and  had  to  land  at  an  aviation  camp. 
After  filling  up  I  returned  to  the  lines 
and  got  lost  again  up  in  the  sector  of  the 
British  forces,  and  had  to  land  at  one  of 


their  aviation  camps  to  find  out  where  I 
was.  Altogether  I  was  in  the  air  nearly 
five  hours  that  morning.  It  was  quite  a 
trying  experience,  as  the  mists  were  al- 
most too  thick  to  make  out  one's  direc- 
tion. The  only  thing  that  I  could  rely 
on  was  my  compass. 

The  Captain  just  asked  me  if  I  knew 
what  were  the  sufferings  of  the  men  in 
the  trenches  during  winter  days  such  as 
we're  having  now.  I  guess  he  doesn't 
quite  realize  that  I've  had  two  winters 
out  there  with  them.  I  realize  as  well  as 
any  of  them  what  misery  the  troops  suf- 
fer out  there  along  those  chill  wet  muddy 
lines.  My  own  experiences  there  haven't 
been  in  any  degree  more  comfortable  than 
those  of  any  of  them. 

Several  of  us  motored  over  a  second 
time  last  week  to  see  the  Legion,  as  it  is 
near  us  in  repose.  We  saw  several  of  the 
Americans  still  in  it  and  had  three  of 
them  over  to  dine  with  us  one  day.  One 
of  the  fellows,  Casey  by  name,  is  from 
the  art  sections  of  Paris,  where  he  worked 
previous  to  the  war,  and  we're  trying  to 
secure  permission  for  him  to  come  over 
here  for  several  days  to  draw  our  pic- 
tures. He  wants  to  do  so  very  much  in- 
deed. He  is  one  of  those  who  joined  the 
Legion  in  August,  1914. 

Must  close  now.  It's  lunch-time.  If 
I'm  in  Paris  on  Sunday  you  may  be  sure 
I'll  be  on  hand  at  the  American  Church 
for  the  morning  service — perhaps  also  for 
early  communion. 

My  name  has  been  put  in  by  the  Cap- 
tain for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  Ser- 
geant, so  I  guess  by  another  fifteen  days 
I'll  be  one  and  be  drawing  about  80  cents 
a  day  for  pay. 

Heaps  of  love,  dear  little  Mother.  God 
bless  you. 

Same  address,  March  15th,  191 7. 
My  dear  Rivers: 

Yours  from  the  "Granite  State"  came 
a  day  or  so  ago.  In  fact  I  found  it  wait- 
ing here  when  I  got  back  on  Monday  af- 
ternoon from  spending  the  week-end  with 

in  Paris.     It  is  fortunate  that  I  got 

in  when  I  did,  for  an  order  was  issued 
yesterday  suspending  indefinitely  all 
leaves,  on  account  of  forthcoming  activi- 
ties on  the  front.  I  managed  to  do  all 
that  I  wished  while  there,  so  it  doesn't  cut 
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much  ice  with  me  one  way  or  the  other 
now. 

It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  right  about 
the  price  of  your  mess  being  a  trifle  steep, 
although  of  course  you  have  to  think  of  the 
service  and  the  position.  We  ourselves, 
over  here  in  actual  war,  are  paying  about 
six  francs  ($1.20)  apiece  a  day  for  our 
fare,  and  that  does  not  include  service. 
We  eat  splendidly — except  for  the  service 
— I've  no  doubt  but  that  we  eat  just  as 
good  as  do  you.  Of  course  this  is  excep- 
tional with  us.  The  Franco-American 
Corps  gives  us  so  much  a  month  (about 
$200)  to  help  pay  for  our  mess. 

My  present  pay  is  only  about  48  cents 
a  day  as  a  corporal,  but  I've  already  been 
proposed  for  sergeant  and  the  order 
should  come  in  soon.  I'm  practically 
drawing  the  pay  now,  because  when  the 
order  comes  it  will  read  from  the  day  I 
was  proposed — the  10th,  so  I'll  get  pay 
from  that  date.  A  sergeant's  pay  per 
month  is  about  240  francs,  which  is  rough- 
ly $48.  That  is  a  big  jump  from  corporal , 
you  see.  Besides  that,  each  of  us  receives 
about  $20  a  month  for  personal  use  from 
the  F.  A.  Corps,  so  you  see  we  get  nearly 
$70  per  month  as  sergeant,  quite  suffi- 
cient on  which  to  exist  comfortably. 

War  seems  far  more  certain  now  for  you 
than  it  did  when  I  last  wrote.  Every 
one  over  here  connected  with  the  military 
side  of  the  U.  S.  say  war  is  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  days  now.     Major  P seems 

sure  of  it.  Another  thing  (I  don't  give  it 
much  credit  yet,  but  it's  worth  thinking 
about)  is  that  I  have  heard  very  indirectly 
lately  that  there  are  commissions  already 
at  Paris  for  all  of  us,  to  be  given  immedi- 
ately in  the  event  of  war — commissions 
appointing  us  either  first  or  second  lieu- 
tenants— according  to  our  merits  here  on 
the  front — in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Aviation 
service.  We  would  simply  be  taken  over 
by  our  government,  be  commissioned,  and 
remain  here  on  the  front  as  we  are  now. 
All  that  seems  a  good  deal,  to  be  so. 

P assures  me  he  feels  sure  that  I  shall 

find  no  difficulty  in  getting  cleared  should 
war  come  on.  I'm  not  worrying  about  it 
too  much,  though  it  is  on  my  mind  all 
the  time.  He  tells  me  not  to  cross  any 
bridges  before  I  come  to  them,  which  I'm 
following  as  pretty  good  advice. 

You're  right  about  not  having  very  ex- 


citing prospects  ahead  of  you  should  war 
come,  if  you  all  are  to  be  in  the  coast- 
patrol  reserve  fleet.  Maybe  you'll  be  on 
the  Georgia.  She's  in  the  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard  attached  to  the  reserve  force 
now,  I  believe.  You  might  have  exciting 
times,  even  then,  along  the  coast  with 
submarines,  but  it's  doubtful  at  that. 

There's  coming  a  time  when  the  avia- 
tion service  will  be  completely  separate 
from  both  the  Army  and  Navy — the  real 
Fifth  Arm.  It  should  really  be  that  way 
anyhow.  You  ask  me  for  an  essay  on 
French  aviation,  if  it  is  permissible  for  me 
to  write  about  it.  There  are  lots  of  things 
I  can't  tell  you  about  on  account  of  their 
secrecy,  but  I  guess  it  won't  bring  any 
harm  to  either  the  French  Government  or 
myself  to  give  you  the  following  facts : 

All  aviation  corps  are  of  course  divided 
into  the  following  groups:  bombardment, 
artillery  regulation,  reconnoitring,  and 
chase  and  combat.  The  latter  (chase  and 
combat)  is  the  kind  to  which  we  belong. 
It  is  composed  of  the  smaller,  lighter,  and 
faster  machines.  The  French  use  very 
few  avions  de  chasse  carrying  two  men. 
Practically  all  are  monoplane  machines. 
These  comprise  the  Nieuport  and  Spad 
(both  biplane  avions)  and  the  Morane 
monocock  (not  very  much  used).  It  is  a 
monoplane.  You  probably  already  know 
what  functions  we  have, — protecting  our 
lines  and  territory  from  invasion  by  hos- 
tile machines  in  order  to  prevent  pho- 
tographic work,  reconnoitring,  artillery 
reglaze,  and  bombardment  We  also  pro- 
tect our  own  machines  of  these  last  types 
over  the  enemy  territory,  although  very 
exceptionally,  because  there  are  certain 
escadrilles  de  chasse  which  are  attached  to 
these  other  groups  as  their  protectors. 
Our  chief  duty  is  to  patrol  over  the  lines 
— sometimes  only  along  the  lines  them- 
selves and  other  times  going  well  into  the 
enemy's  territory  to  hunt  down  their  ma- 
chines, at  the  same  time  keeping  our  eyes 
open  for  movements  of  their  troops,  etc. 
We  generally  go  in  groups  of  from  two  to 
four  or  occasionally  six — very  rarely  alone, 
particularly  inside  the  German  lines. 

Reconnoitring  and  photography  work 
are  done  principally  by  biplane  machines, 
such  as  the  Sopwith,  the  bimotor  Caudron, 
and  the  Morane  Parasol.  This  last  is 
used  more  by  the  British  than  by  the 
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French.  Farman  biplanes  do  photogra- 
phy work,  but  their  chief  function  is  artil- 
lery regulation.  The  bombarding  expe- 
ditions— particularly  those  carried  on  in 
the  night  at  long  distances — are  effected 
by  the  heavy  Voisin  biplanes  and  fre- 
quently by  Farmans.     The  Voisins  are 


above  the  fuselage  giving  it  the  appear- 
ance of  a  parasol)  are  likewise  excellent 
for  observation  and  photography,  hav- 
ing, like  the  Sopwith,  two  machine  guns 
mounted  in  the  same  positions,  and  there- 
fore are  easily  defended.  They  are  more 
fragile  and  dangerous  to  handle,  though, 


Major  Raoul  Lufbery,  the  American  Ace  of  the  Lafayette  Escadrille, 
who  has  brought  down  sixteen  German  aviators. 

From  the  painting  by  Lieutenant  Farre. 


armed  with  a  one-pounder  cannon  as  well 
as  a  machine  gun.  Sopwith  monoplane 
machines  are  excellent,  as  they  are  fairly 
rapid,  easily  manoeuvred,  are  armed  with 
two  machine  guns — one  forward  fixed 
stationary  on  the  plane  superieur  and 
fired  by  the  pilot  from  his  seat  and  the 
second  in  the  rear  beside  the  gunner,  from 
where  he  can  aim  and  fire  it  in  practically 
every  direction — and  they  can  offer  a  very 
formidable  resistance  when  attacked. 
The  Morane  Parasols  (the  one  plane  is 


than  the  Sopwith,  and  therefore  are  not 
quite  so  good. 

The  bimotor  Caudron  biplanes  are  ex- 
cellent, fast,  and  very  easy  to  manoeuvre. 
They  are  armed  with  one  machine  gun 
(movable),  and  the  gunner  (who  is  also  the 
observer)  is  placed  forward  of  the  pilot. 
The  Farman  machines  are  along  some- 
what these  same  lines,  but  are  much  slower 
and  far  more  difficult  to  handle  quickly, 
presenting  therefore  much  less  resistance 
to  attack — especially  from  the  rear. 
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The  motors  made  in  France  and  used  in 
aviation  are  far,  far  superior  to  any  made 
in  America.  The  English  use  French 
motors  in  their  'planes  almost  entirely. 
Germany  has  excellent  motors,  but  two 
are  merely  copied  from  French  ones. 
Their  Mercedes  is  as  good  as  any  motor. 
The  French  Rhone  rotary  motor,  though, 
far  excels  any  other  both  in  simplicity  of 
running  and  in  strength  and  durability. 
You  will  see  in  many  American  aviation 
periodicals  the  advertisements  of  the 
Gnome  rotative  motor,  and  it  is  used  a 
great  deal  there  in  aeroplanes.  Over  here 
it  is  only  used  by  the  French  on  some  of 
their  machines,  such  as  the  Bleriot  mono- 
plane, which  are  used  in  their  schools. 
The  Rhone  rotary  is  the  improvement  on 
the  Gnome  and  it's  a  great  improve- 
ment too.  The  French  also  have  a  ro- 
tary motor — the  Clerget — which  is  very 
good. 

I  guess  I've  written  enough  about 
French  aviation  for  you  now  without 
overstepping  the  limits  of  secrecy.  I 
hope  so.  Ask  me  any  questions,  though, 
which  you  wish  to  and  I'll  answer  them  if 
permissible  or  I  can.  You  can  probably 
find  some  fairly  good  books  on  aviation 
over  there  and  talk  as  much  as  possible 
with  aviation  men  over  there,  but  don't  be- 
lieve all  they  say  to  you.  Aviation  is  a 
pretty  poorly  known  subject  over  there 
yet.  They  haven't  had  one  eighth  of  the 
practical  experience  which  the  French 
have  gained  over  here  since  August, 
1 9 14.  And  they  have  largely  profited 
by  it. 

"Jim"  McConnell,  one  of  the  fellows 
here  who  wrote  such  a  good  article  about 
the  escadrille  in  World's  Work,  has  had 
a  longer  account  published  in  book  form, 
called  "  Flying  for  France,"  by  James 
R.  McConnell.  You  should  get  it  and 
read  it,  for  it  is  mighty  well  written  and 
true. 

Don't  let  the  Boche  blow  up  anything 
around  old  Manhattan  Isle.  They've 
done  sufficient  damage  already.  To-day's 
paper  says  they  have  just  torpedoed 
"sans  avertissement"  the  Algonquin, 
carrying  the  American  flag.  I  hope 
some  one  of  our  armed  merchant  vessels 
see  and  fire  upon  a  German  U-boat 
without  any  warning  soon  and  sink  it. 
They've  got  orders  to  do  just  that,  so 


let    them    do    it.     Strafe    the    damned 
Boches ! 

Best  wishes  to  you  all  and  love. 
Your  devoted  brother, 

Edmond. 

Same  address,  March  20th,  191 7. 

Dear  little  Mother: 

We  are  all  feeling  decidedly  blue  be- 
cause our  oldest  pilot  of  the  escadrille — 
one  of  the  four  who  were  its  first  mem- 
bers (the  other  three  were  Prince,  Chap- 
man, and  Rockwell) — has  been  missing 
since  yesterday  morning  and  undoubtedly 
is  on  the  other  side  of  the  lines — either 
dead  or  wounded  and  a  prisoner.  He  is 
McConnell,  the  one  who  wrote  such  a  good 
account  of  the  escadrille,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  World's  Work.  He  and  I  were 
out  together  yesterday  morning  over  the 
new  territory  just  captured  by  the  French 
and  English,  and  about  ten  o'clock,  while 
well  inside  the  enemy  lines,  we  encoun- 
tered two  German  biplane  machines.  I 
mounted  to  attack  the  nearest  and  left 
Mac  to  take  care  of  the  second,  and  it  is 
the  last  seen  of  him.  There  were  plenty 
of  clouds  and  mist,  and  after  I  had  finished 
my  scrap  with  the  one  I  attacked,  in 
which  I  got  one  of  my  main  upper-wing 
supports  cut  in  half,  a  guiding  rod  cut  in 
half,  several  bullets  through  my  upper 
wing,  and  half  an  explosive  bullet  in  the 
side  of  my  left  cheek,  which  stunned  me  for 
a  moment,  I  went  down  lower  to  look 
for  Mac  and  help  him  if  he  was  hard 
pressed;  and  looked  all  around  and  waited 
for  fifteen  minutes  for  him  to  show  up, 
but  I  could  see  neither  him  nor  the  Ger- 
man machine  which  must  have  attacked 
him.  My  upper  wing  was  in  great  dan- 
ger of  breaking  off,  the  support  being  half 
cut  through,  my  wound  was  bleeding  and 
pained  quite  a  bit,  so  I  finally  headed  back 
for  camp,  hoping  Mac  had  perhaps  missed 
me  and  gone  back  before  me.  I  had  a 
driving  wind  to  face  going  back  and  had 
to  fly  very  low  to  get  beneath  heavy 
clouds  to  see  my  way.  When  I  got  to 
ground  on  our  field  I  looked  in  vain  for 
Mac's  machine.  When  I  asked  if  he  had 
returned  my  worst  fears  were  confirmed. 
He  had  not,  and  we  have,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  had  absolutely  no  news  of  him 
whatsoever.  It's  terrible,  little  Mother. 
I  feel  horribly  over  it,  for  I  was  the  only 
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one  with  him.  If  I  could  have  only  seen 
what  became  of  him — been  nearer  to  him 
while  fighting — but  I  had  to  go  up  to  keep 
both  machines  from  coming  down  on  him. 
I  headed  off  one  and  fought  it  against  all 
odds  because  I  couldn't  gain,  in  the  short 
time  I  had,  an  appreciable  advantage 
over  him,  and  his  gunner  was  able  to 
shoot  much  easier  than  I,  as  we  were  on 
the  same  level  circling  around  each  other. 
It  was  one  of  his  first  shots  which  hit  me. 
It  stunned  me  for  a  second,  but  I  kept 
at  him  and  fired  until  we  nearly  collided. 
Then  I  dived  to  look  out  for  Mac  and 
then  couldn't  locate  him.  A  battery  kept 
shelling  me  as  I  came  down.  Poor  Mac, 
Mother  !  I've  been  out  of  my  mind  ever 
since  getting  back  yesterday.  My  wound 
is  slight.  It  was  dressed  as  soon  as  I  got 
back.  It  pains  dully,  but  will  be  all  right 
soon  and  won't  keep  me  from  continuing 
my  duties.  I'd  have  gone  out  to-day  but 
for  the  rotten  condition  of  the  weather — 
wanted  to  go  yesterday  afternoon  to  look 
for  Mac  or  his  machine,  if  it  had  fallen  in- 
side the  German  lines,  but  my  machine 
had  to  be  repaired.  Our  lieutenant  and 
Lufbery  did  go  out  to  look  for  signs  or 
news  of  him  but  found  nothing.  It's 
miserable  luck.  The  commandant  told  me 
I  did  bravely — I  wish  I  could  have  done 
more — have  saved  poor  Mac  from  his  fate. 
Since  last  Friday  there  has  been  an 
enormous  amount  of  activity  on  this 
front.  The  big  French  and  British  ad- 
vance has  given  us  all  a  strenuous  amount 
of  work  each  day.  Friday  I  was  after 
enemy  observation  balloons.  Saturday 
morning,  at  6.10,  several  of  us  went  out  on 
an  alert  after  Zeppelins.  I  was  the  one  to 
attack,  as  I  carried  incendiary  bullets;  the 
others  were  my  guard.  Unfortunately 
we  were  sent  out  in  a  wrong  direction  and 
missed  the  Zeppelins,  and  one  of  the  fel- 
lows and  myself  became  lost  above  the 
clouds  and  had  to  land,  for  lack  of  fuel,  in 
the  west  of  France.  We  got  back  at  one- 
thirty  that  afternoon.  One  Zeppelin  had 
been  brought  down  by  anti-aircraft  bat- 
tery fire  just  south  of  Compiegne  at  6.15 
that  morning.  Had  we  gone  up  above 
the  clouds  toward  the  east  that  morning 
instead  of  heading  north  as  we  did,  we 
would  have  undoubtedly  sighted  the  Zep- 
pelin and  consequently  your  " third" 
might  now  be  a  Zeppelin  conqueror.    Its 


motors  were  out  of  order  and  it  was  drift- 
ing south  with  the  wind  when  brought 
down  in  flames  by  the  batteries.  I  could 
have  caught  it  easily  and  set  it  on  fire  im- 
mediately with  my  incendiary  bullets. 
My  luck  wasn't  with  me  then. 

On  Sunday  I  was  out  reconnoitring  with 
patrols  both  morning  and  afternoon  over 
the  new  territory  gained  by  the  French, 
and  yesterday  I  had  the  experience  with 
McConnell  which  I've  already  told  you. 

The  retiring  Germans  have  completely 
torn  up  the  country,  burned  the  villages, 
carried  off  many  of  the  civilian  popula- 
tion— especially  the  old  men  and  young 
women;  those  left  have  been  outrageous- 
ly mistreated — half-starved  and  left  with 
their  homes  in  destruction.  Trees  have 
been  cut  down  or  half-cut,  so  they  would 
fall  over  with  the  wind  and  obstruct 
routes.  Roads  were  blown  up  every- 
where and  railroads  destroyed.  Regions 
have  been  flooded  and  all  kinds  of  other 
things  done  to  impede  the  advance,  and 
all  supplies  of  food,  etc.,  have  been  taken 
by  them.  The  ground  captured  by  the 
Allies  is  virtually  a  barren  waste.  It  was 
very  interesting  to  fly  over  this  territory 
just  before  the  attacks — while  the  vil- 
lages were  being  burned  by  the  enemy. 
Practically  no  opposition  up  to  date  has 
been  offered  by  the  retiring  Germans. 
There  has  been  little  loss  of  life  and  the 
advance  has  really  been  carried  out  by 
the  French  and  English  cavalry.  It's 
quite  a  change  from  the  trench  warfare. 
The  French  civilians  whom  the  enemy 
left  in  the  villages  when  they  retreated 
were  so  overjoyed  when  the  French  troops 
came  that  they  fell  on  the  soldiers'  necks 
and  embraced  and  kissed  and  wept  over 
them.  The  children  shouted  and  danced 
and  waved  French  flags  at  us  as  we  flew 
at  a  low  altitude  over  them  these  last  few 
days.  It  was  very  novel  and  exciting. 
Peronne  and  all  the  region  between  Roye 
and  Soissons  has  been  taken  and  the  ad- 
vance is  continuing  every  day.  It  is 
cheering  everybody  up. 

The  new  Russian  government  just  set 
up  seems  to  be  in  better  favor  than  the 
old  one  was,  and  the  French  are  patching 
up  satisfactorily  their  internal  political 
troubles;  so  the  news  all  around  is  good, 
and  now  it  seems  very  certain  that  the 
States  will  be  with  the  Allies  in  full  mea- 
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sure  very  soon.     Even  far-away  China 
has  thrown  off  relations  with  the  Huns. 

We  have  a  little  sweetheart  now  for 
our  lion  cub  "Whiskey."  Her  name  is 
"Soda,"  and  "Soda"  is  a  little  lioness 
about  ten  weeks  old.  They're  a  great  pair. 

Don't  worry,  dear  little  Mother,  over 
my  wound  or  anything  else.  God  has 
been  very  good  to  me  thus  far  and  he 
knows  best  what  shall  become  of  me. 
I'd  be  very  willing  to  have  a  dozen  such 
wounds  if  poor  McConnell  were  only  back 
with  us.  I'll  avenge  him  if  it  costs  me 
my  own  life. 

Every  bit  of  love  to  you,  dear  Mother. 
God  bless  you  and  keep  you  well  and 
happy  for  long,  long  years  to  come  for 
Your  devoted  son, 

Edmond. 

March  27,  191 7. — Unless  the  conflict 
stops  suddenly  very  soon  there  isn't  much 
chance  of  my  ever  getting  back  to  you  all 
anyway.  Don't  grieve,  dear  little  Mother, 
because  I  write  that.  God  knows  best. 
I  feel  sure  that  he  had  some  big  purpose 
in  guiding  me  over  here  and  what  more 
glorious  cause  can  a  volunteer  give  his 
life  for  these  days  than  this  great  one  men 
are  dying  for  every  day  over  here  on  these 
battle-fields  ? 

Jim  McConnell  has  just  gallantly 
earned  a  lonely  grave  out  behind  the 
present  fighting  lines.  I  wrote  to  you  last 
Tuesday — the  day  after  he  and  I  were 
out  together — when  we  had  to  return, 
wounded,  without  him  and  with  no  defi- 
nite news  of  him.  Since  then  the  Ger- 
mans were  forced  back  farther  and  final- 
ly French  troops  came  across  a  badly 
smashed  Nieuport  with  the  body  of  a 
sergeant-pilot  beside  the  ruins.  All  iden- 
tification papers  were  gone,  and  the 
d — ned  Boches  had  even  taken  off  the 
flying  clothes  and  even  the  boots,  and  left 
the  body  where  it  had  fallen.  The  num- 
ber of  the  machine  was  sent  in  and  so  we 
knew  it  was  Mac's.  The  following  morn- 
ing, after  a  flight  over  the  lines,  I  spiralled 
down  over  the  location  given  and  found 
the  wreck — almost  unrecognizable  as  an 
aeroplane,  crushed  into  the  ground  at  the 
edge  of  a  shell-torn  and  wrecked  little  vil- 
lage. I  circled  over  it  for  a  few  minutes 
and  then  back  to  camp  to  report.  Our 
captain  flew  over  that  way  the  same 
morning  to  see  about  the  body.     When  he 


returned  he  told  us  about  the  clothes  and 
shoes  having  been  stolen  and  said  that 
Mac  had  been  buried  beside  the  road  next 
to  which  he  had  fallen.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  he  was  killed  during  the 
combat  in  the  air,  and  the  machine 
crashed  down  full  speed  to  the  earth. 
Since  that  day  I've  chased  two  Boche 
machines  but  could  get  up  to  neither,  but 
I'll  get  one  yet  and  more  than  one,  or 
be  dropped  myself,  to  avenge  poor  Mac. 
I've  already  been  told  I  was  reckless  in 
the  air  over  the  lines,  but  after  this  I  vow 
I'll  be  more  than  reckless,  come  what  may. 
Mother,  my  blood  boils  and  thirsts  after 
those  accursed  Huns.  They're  brutes 
and  fiends,  and  daily  they  grow  worse. 

Mac  and  myself  have  been  proposed  by 
Capt.  Thenault  for  army  citations  which 
will  bring  me  the  Croix  de  Guerre.  It 
seems  a  mighty  slight  thing  to  get  dec- 
orated for,  considering  that  poor  Mac  has 
died  to  win  his.  I'd  have  had  a  citation 
for  what  I  did  at  Champagne  if  I  had  done 
what  most  of  my  comrades  did  there  after 
the  battle — deliberately  asked  for  it;  but 
that  isn't  my  way  of  winning  laurels.  It 
has  been  pretty  hard  since,  though,  to  meet 
again  and  again  these  fellows  who  have 
been  decorated  for  service  in  the  American 
Ambulance  Field  Service  for  carrying 
wounded  back  of  the  lines — fellows  who 
return  to  America  after  half  a  year's  ser- 
vice over  here  and  they  are  petted  and 
idolized  by  every  one — and  know  that  I 
went  through  what  I  did  with  the  Legion 
for  a  year  and  a  half  in  the  very  face  of 
Hell  and  have  had  nothing  to  display  for 
it  all.  I'm  not  the  only  American  who  has 
served  in  the  Legion  since  the  beginning 
or  near  it  who  is  that  way,  either.  There 
are  two  or  three  others  who  were  even 
wounded  who  were  never  decorated. 
Poor  Dowd  was  one  of  them,  and  he  had 
his  right  hand  badly  lacerated  at  Cham- 
pagne, which  put  him  in  a  hospital  for  six 
months,  after  which  he  volunteered  to 
continue  his  services  in  aviation — where 
he  was  killed  while  training,  as  you  know. 
I've  seen  so  many,  many  fellows  deco- 
rated for  very  insignificant  wounds  and 
services  that  it  is  quite  a  sore  subject 
with  me. 

We  have  a  little  sweetheart  for  our 
"Whiskey-Man,"  the  cub  lion,  mascot  of 
the  escadrille.  She's  a  2-Y>  months  old 
lioness  whom  we  call "  Soda."  "  Whiskey  " 


From  a  photograph,  copyright  by  Sterling  Heilig. 

Gun-carriage  bearing  the  body  of  Genet,  surrounded  by  guard  of  honor. 


is  now  about  a  year  old  and  just  as  gentle 
and  nice  a  lion  as  ever  existed.  Since  his 
little  fiancee  came  he  has  been  ever  so 
much  nicer  and  more  contented  than  ever 
before.  "  Soda  "  is  rather  snappy  and  not 
half  as  nice  as  her  "  Man."  We  still  feed 
her  on  warmed  milk.  "Whiskey"  eats 
like  a  young  pig — anything  that  is  offered 
him.  He  plays  around  with  us  all  day 
long.  He  just  loves  to  be  rolled  on  his 
back  and  tickled. 

April  15,  191 7. — We've  had  lots  of  fly- 
ing to  do  and  I  have  been  able  to  do  very 
little  writing.  There  is  an  awful  stack  of 
unanswered  letters  in  my  box  now.  I 
just  can't  get  down  to  them  so  they 
steadily  keep  collecting. 

I  was  in  Paris  over  April  1st  and  2d, 
as  the  memorial  service  for  McConnell 
was  held  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  at 
the  Amer.  Church  in  Paris.  There  was  a 
very  large  attendance,  including  Ambas- 
sador Sharp  and  several  high  French  mili- 
tary officials.  I  sat  with  Major  and  Mrs. 
P ,  and  stayed  at  the  hotel  with  them 


during  the  two  days.  Paul  Rockwell 
came  up  from  the  south,  where  he  is  on 
his  delayed  honeymoon  with  his  wife,  for 
service,  so  I  saw  him  quite  a  bit  during  the 
two  days.  He  went  south  again  the  next 
day.  Only  three  of  us  could  be  allowed  to 
go  in  for  the  service,  as  there  was  too  much 
activity  on  the  front  for  the  escadrille. 
On  Monday  of  last  week  several  of  us 
went  in  to  get  new  machines.  A  lot  of 
new  fellows  have  come  out  lately  to  join 
us,  so  we  had  to  have  additional  machines. 
I  didn't  get  one  after  all,  but  we  were  there 
five  days  before  we  could  come  back. 

Cheer  up,  little  Mother,  things  are 
coming  out  O.  K.  for  us  all. 

My  citation  for  Croix  de  Guerre  has 
been  granted,  but  I  have  not  yet  received 
it,  so  am  still  waiting  to  be  decorated.  It 
will  come  very  soon  now.  My  nomina- 
tion for  grade  of  sous-officier  is  still  on  its 
way,  so  I'm  not  yet  wearing  my  stripes. 
It  should  be  here  any  day  now,  though. 

The  day  before  yesterday  I  had  two 
combats  during  the  afternoon  but  neither 
resulted    in    anything    important.     The 
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Huns  are  becoming  much  more  active 
along  here  now  and  fights  occur  practi- 
cally daily.  Lufbery,  our  Ace,  brought 
down  his  eighth  avion  the  other  day,  and 
our  Lieutenant,  de  Laage,  brought  down 
his  second  and  third  on  Sunday  last. 

What  is  going  to  be  done  with  us  now 
that  the  States  are  in  is  still  a  mystery. 
There  have  been  lots  of  rumors  in  the 
papers,  etc.,  but  all  based  on  no  definite 
facts.  We're  waiting  for  news.  I  don't 
believe  that  we'll  get  one  quarter  the  rec- 
ognition which  is  due  us,  but  what  can 
we  expect  when  up  to  the  time  the  U.  S. 
came  in  it  regarded  us  as  ones  who  had 
forfeited  our  right  of  citizenship  for  being 
over  here,  and  when  our  country  is  run 
so  much  by  politics  ? 

If  possible  I  am  going  to  come  back  on 
a  furlough  if  I  can  get  authority  to  go 
from  the  French.  That  will  be  a  month 
or  two  yet,  so  you'll  know  later  what  I'll 
do  about  that.  I  surely  would  like  to 
have  a  little  leave  over  there,  dear  Moth- 
er. Practically  all  the  others  who  have 
been  here  two  or  three  years  (and  several 
who  haven't)  have  been  to  the  States  on 
leave  for  three  or  four  weeks,  so  I  guess 
I'm  entitled  to  the  same.  It  will  be  all 
the  better  to  be  over  there  now  that  the 
States  are  one  of  the  Allies.  I  can  wear 
a  uniform  and  not  be  afraid  of  getting 
interned  by  my  own  government  for  be- 
ing unneutral.  I've  asked  Uncle  Clair  to 
send  me  some  money  in  case  I  do  get  off 
and  I  have  some  here — about  $100 — of 
my  own — gained  by  my  citation. 

Take  heed  of  our  change  of  postal  sec- 
teur.     We  moved  about  two  weeks  ago. 

Yesterday,  under  the  eye  of  a  motion- 
picture  machine  for  pictures  which  will  be 
shown  later  in  America  and  France,  and 
elsewhere  also,  we  displayed  the  glorious 
Stars  and  Stripes  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory on  a  European  battle-front.  Pic- 
tures were  also  taken  of  the  Captain, 
Thaw,  and  Lufbery  leaving  the  field  in 
their  machines  for  a  patrol  over  the  lines. 
Keep  watch  for  the  pictures — perhaps  you 
will  be  able  to  see  them  yourself. 

So  Rivers  is  at  sea  ?  I  wish  he'd  write 
and  tell  me  all  about  it.  I  don't  suppose 
he  is  more  than  simply  cruising  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  on  guard  for  submarines. 
Where  is  Rod?  Has  he  really  returned 
from  Texas  yet  ? 

I  think  that  the  United  States  coming 


in  with  the  Allies  has  really  been  the 
crowning  assurance  for  all  of  a  sure  and 
complete  victory.  I  got  to  Paris  just  a 
few  days  after  war  was  declared  and  what 
a  change  I  found  there !  American  flags 
were  flying  everywhere  among  those  of 
the  Allies  and  everybody  was  feeling  far 
brighter  and  more  cheerful  than  I  have 
ever  seen  them  before.  It  was  fine  to  see 
Old  Glory  waving  everywhere,  Mother. 
We've  waited  so  long  for  it  to  fly  over 
here  and  all  Americans  have  had  to  be 
restrained  before.  Now  it's  entirely 
changed  and  all  are  happy  and  contented 
and  hopeful.  One  can  see  that  it  has 
made  a  big  moral  impression  on  the 
French  soldiers. 

It  has  been  raining  this  afternoon  so 
I  couldn't  get  out  to  fly.  Thus  I've  been 
able  to  do  all  this  writing. 

Heaps  of  love,  dear  little  Mother.  Take 
good  care  of  yourself. 

Your  devoted,  loving  " third" — 

Edmond. 

Genet  was  killed  April  16. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  Genet's 
death,  by  Lufbery,  the  famous  Ace  of  the 
Lafayette  Escadrille:. 

One  afternoon,  at  half-past  two,  Genet  and  I 
were  ordered  to  make  a  patrol  on  the  lines  be- 
tween St.  Quentin  and  La  Fere.  I  was  leading 
and  everything  seemed  to  be  all  right.  At  about 
3  o'clock,  somewhere  around  Moy,  the  German 
anti-aircrafts  started  to  shell  us.  I  saw  very 
plainly  three  shells  bursting  right  behind  Genet's 
machine,  about  one  hundred  yards  from  it.  As 
we  get  that  very  often  I  did  not  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  it.  Many  times  I  myself  had  been  shelled 
much  closer  than  that  and  nothing  had  happened. 
Anyway,  I  don't  know  if  he  got  hit  or  not,  but  he 
suddenly  turned  around  and  went  toward  the 
French  lines.  I  followed  him  for  about  three  or 
four  minutes  to  make  sure  that  he  was  taking 
the  right  direction;  after  that  I  went  back  to  the 
lines  to  finish  my  patrol  duty.  There  is  another 
thing — Genet  that  day  was  not  feeling  well.  He 
went  out  in  the  morning  for  a  moment  and  when 
he  landed  he  told  us  that  there  was  something 
wrong  with  him  and  went  to  bed.  We  did  not 
want  to  let  him  go  the  afternoon  sortie,  but  he 
insisted,  saying  he  was  now  much  better. 

Soldiers  who  saw  him  fall  say  that  the  machine 
got  in  a  corkscrew  dive  at  about  1400  yards 
high;  finally  a  wing  came  off  and  the  whole  thing 
crashed  on  the  ground. 

I  do  not  know  exactly  what  happened,  but 
might  suppose  that  being  ill  he  fainted.  He  also 
might  have  got  wounded  by  a  piece  of  shell. 

Genet  was  a  nice  little  fellow  and  everybody 
in  the  escadrille  was  very  fond  of  him.  He  was 
very  brave  and  I  am  sure  he  would  have  become 
one  of  the  best. 
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Genet  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  at 
Ham.  At  his  funeral,  on  April  17,  the 
following  discourse  was  delivered  by 
Captain  Thenault,  commandant  of  the 
American  Escadrille: 

The  pride  of  commanding  brave  and  coura- 
geous soldiers  often  carries  with  it  cruel  offsets. 

To-day  we  are  conducting  to  his  tomb  one  of 
our  comrades,  Genet — a  valiant  soldier. 

Born  in  the  State  of  New  York,  1896,  he  vol- 
untarily left  his  country  in  order  to  join — two 


in  wait  for  our  soldiers,  they  were  surprised  by  an 
enemy  escadrille.  McConnell  had  not  the  time 
to  stand  his  ground;  but  Genet  straightened,  swift 
as  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  engaged  in  the  strug- 
gle. He  put  the  enemy  to  flight,  disabled  one, 
and  returned  with  his  cheek  cut  by  a  ball.  Rest? 
Never.  He  was  not  dead.  To  fight  for  France 
was  his  dream,  and  yesterday,  disdainful  of  the 
storm  raging,  during  a  patrol  an  enemy  shell 
reached  him.  He  fell.  At  a  good  altitude  he 
still  had  sufficient  strength  to  return  within  our 
lines  to  die. 

He  loved  his  country,  most  certainly,  but  in  his 
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Ceremony  at  the  grave  of  Edmond  Genet. 


]n  1 1  is  last  wishes 


he  said:  "If  I  die,  .  .  .  place  the  two  colors  together  upon  my  grave,  to 
show  that  1  died  for  the  two  countries.'' 


years  ago, — for  the  cause  which  he  believed  right, 
■ — the  Foreign  Legion. 

There  he  gained  that  decoration  [the  fourra- 
gere]  which  he  was  so  proud  to  wear,  and  last 
year  aviation  tempted  him.  He  at  once  gave 
promise,  as  before,  of  a  brilliant  career.  The 
only  solicitude  of  his  chiefs  was  to  teach  him 
moderation.  With  his  juvenile  ardor  he  was  al- 
ways ready  to  fly,  whether  to  attack  an  avion  or 
burn  a  drachen. 

He  was  young,  and  he  seemed  even  younger. 
He  was  our  Benjamin,  and  we  cherished  him  as 
in  a  family  one  prefers  the  youngest,  the  weakest. 
But  his  heart  was  not  weak,  as  on  many  occasions 
he  caused  us  to  see. 

A  month  ago,  during  our  advance,  flying  low 
with  his  comrade  McConnell,  in  order  to  see 
whether  the  Germans  were  not  traitorously  lying 
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last  wishes,  which  one  cannot  read  without  being 
strongly  moved,  after  having  sent  a  touching  fare- 
well to  his  mother, — who  will  weep,  over  there, 
— he  said:  "If  I  die,  wrap  me  in  the  French  flag, 
but  place  the  two  colors  together  upon  my  grave, 
to  show  that  I  died  for  the  two  countries." 

Then  he  added,  addressing  his  comrades: 
"Thank  you,  my  friends;  may  God  guide  you  to 
great  success,  and  give  much  honor  to  this  great 
nation  and  to  this  glorious  cause  for  which  we 
fight.     May  France  live  forever." 

My  dear  friend,  farewell.  Respectfully  I  sa- 
lute your  memory — which  we  shall  cherish — and 
before  the  grave  of  the  first  soldier  fallen  for  the 
two  flags, — the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  the  Tri- 
color,— in  the  Great  War,  we  say,  "Thanks  to 
America  for  having  given  to  the  light  sons  such 
as  Thou."    Farewell. 


RESTORATION  WORK  IN  FRANCE 

SKETCHES   AND    NOTES 
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In  1870  he  lost  an  arm;  in  this  war  he  has  lost  a  son  and  all  his  property. 


YRUS  LEROY  BAL- 
DRIDGE is  a  young  artist, 
a  native  of  California,  who, 
in  addition  to  developing 
his  talent  for  drawing,  has 
punched  cattle,  served  in 
the  United  States  cavalry,  and  as  a  war 
artist  pictured  the  German  advance  into 
Belgium. 

When  America  joined  the  cause  of  the 
Allies,    Mr.    Baldridge    enlisted    in    the 
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American  Field  Service,  and  on  his  arrival 
abroad  was  assigned  to  driving  a  camion 
on  the  French  front.  He  had  abundant 
opportunities  to  witness  the  war  at  first 
hand,  and  in  October  last  he  wrote  as 
follows: 

"I  write  this  at  a  loading  depot  as  I 
get  my  camion  packed  with  a  cargo  of 
barbed  wire.  At  the  present  moment 
the  '  Boches '  are  shelling  Soissons.  Every 
five  minutes  the  big  '305s'  come  over; 


Drawn  by  C.  LeRoy  Baldridge. 

A  typical  road  back  of  the  lines  in  Northern  France. 

The  evening  procession  begins.  Two  continuous  lines  of  traffic  present  themselves  composed  of  every  variety  of  vehicle  on  two  or 
four  wheels  ever  invented— loaded  wagons  and  ca?nious  going  front,  empty  wagons  and  camions  coming  back — with,  at 
intervals,  detachments  of  troops.  On  the  right  of  the  drawing  is  a  camouflage  screen  to  hide  this  movement  in  the  road. 
And  in  the  distance  are  French  "Saucisses"  to  take  photographs  and  signal  and  telegraph  to  their  batteries.  German  shells 
are  getting  close  to  one  balloon  and  soon  its  position  must  be  changed  by  the  automobile  to  which  it  is  attached,  or  it  will 
have  to  be  hauled  down  out  of  danger. 
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Restoration  Work  in  France 


We  hear  the  report,  the  long,  whistling  on  the  French  front.  Many  of  the  old 
screech  overhead — a  pause  —  'Boom!'  ruins  and  historic  cathedrals  here  have 
behind  us,  and  a  black  cloud  of  smoke.  been  put  to  strange  uses  due  to  the  exi- 
"The  other  day  I  was  near  enough  to  gencies  of  this  war.  I  was  able  to  get 
an  'arrive'  to  pick  up  a  small,  jagged  about  and  do  this  stuff  because  of  a  re- 
portion  of  it  where  it  fell  in  the  road.     It    markable  pass  which  I  received  from  the 

French  Army  General 
Headquarters.  I  am  now 
in  the  French  army,  recog- 
nized as  an  artist,  and  am 
spending  practically  all  my 
time  sketching." 

The  following  sketches, 
most  of  them  made  in  the 
vicinity  of  Soissons,  show 
types  of  the  survivors  of 
this  devastated  district  and 
a  few  phases  of  the  work 
being  done  by  the  "  Civilian 
Section  of  the  American 
Fund  for  French  Wounded 
in  Co-operation  with  the 
Red  Cross"  in  their  effort 
to  restore  the  towns  and 
villages  and,  so  far  as  is 
possible,  help  to  rebuild  the 
lives  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  stairway  which  was 
once  inside  the  home  of 
Madame  Crepin  now  serves 
as  an  approach  to  the  little 
green  wooden  barracks  put 
up  by  the  American  Red 
Cross  for  her  use.  The 
barracks  are  furnished  by 
the  French  Government. 
They  can  be  owned  for 
seventy-five  francs  or 
leased  at  five  francs  a 
month. 

The  American  Organi- 
zation attends  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  these  tempo- 
rary houses,  and  gives 
had  been  aimed  at  a  captive  balloon  (and  clothes,  household  utensils,  and  food  that 
the  balloon  didn't  wait  for  a  second),  the  village  life  may  grow  up  again.  They 
The  fragment  was  still  hot.  'C'est  la  also  strive  to  find  the  inhabitants  of  these 
guerre ! '  as  the  French  say  on  every  oc-  ruined  villages  who  have  been  driven 
casion.  .  .  .  Later  I  may  get  some-  away  and  get  them  to  return;  and  they 
thing  for  you,  especially  since  I  may  reorganize  the  village  by  persuading  the 
soon  be  transferred  to  the  Intelligence  "maire,"  the  schoolmaster,  the  baker, 
Service,  and  if  I  do  I'll  shoot  it  to  and  any  other  integral  parts  of  the  com- 
you."  munity  that  can  be  found,  once  more  to 

His  hopes  materialized,  and  a  month    resume  their  work. 

later  he  wrote:  Madame ,  sketched  by  Mr.  Bal- 

"I  am  sending  several  sketches  done    dridge,  has  been  within  the  range  of  Ger- 


Madame 


who  has  been  within  the  range  of  German  guns  for 
three  years  and  a  half. 


Drawn  by  C.  LeKoy  Baldridge. 

The  stairway  which  was  once  inside  the  home  of  Madame  Crepin — Page  535. 
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Drawn  by  C.  LeRoy  Baldridge. 


Madame  Gaston  in  the  cellar  of  her  home. — Page  535. 
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Distribution  of  supplies  in  a  French  village  being  rehabilitated. 


man  guns  for  three  years  and  a  half. 
During  ten  days  she  was  forced  to  cook 
for  German  officers  in  her  home;  and  at 
the  point  of  an  automatic  she  delivered 
up  the  contents  of  her  wine-cellar.  The 
automobile  of  the  Crown  Prince  has 
waited  outside  her  door.  Now  in  the 
half  of  her  house  which  still  stands  she 
makes  chocolate  for  some  Americans  in 
the  morning  and  serves  dinner  to  six 
French  officers  in  the  evening. 


Madame  Gaston,  another  survivor, 
now  lives  in  the  cellar  of  her  home.  Her 
house  above  this  cellar  no  longer  exists. 
For  her  living  she  washes  clothes  for  the 
soldiers.  Her  daughter  with  two  young 
children  is  a  prisoner  in  Belgium.  A 
third  grandchild  lives  in  this  cave. 

The  final  sketch  shows  the  distribution 
of  supplies  in  a  French  village  being  re- 
habilitated by  the  American  Organiza- 
tion. 
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Drawn  by  Wallace  Morgan. 

The  lady  in  the  black  robes  lifted  her  eyes  and,  with  a  barely  murmured  ''Good  day,  m'sieu',"  passed,  followed 
y  by  the  pattering  feet  of  the  little  children— Page  539- 
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ALI    BABETTE 


.  By  Edward   C.  Venable 

Author  of   "Pierre  Vinton,"   "Six- Feet- Four,"  etc. 

Illustration   by   Wallace   Morgan 


feJgSiS^a5S|HAT  year  the  io»th  U.  S. 
Infantry  was  billeted  in 
and  about  the  ruins  of  the 
village  of  Sarre.  Its  chap- 
lain was  the  Reverend 
Hugh  Cowan,  a  doctor  of 


divinity,  a  master  of  arts,  and  in  civil  life 
a  distinguished  preacher,  well  on  his  way 
to  an  Episcopal  bishopric.  In  the  regi- 
ment he  was  known  as  "The  Gander." 

For  the  io^th  didn't  like  him.  In  the 
first  place,  it  did  not  feel  any  need  or  see 
any  use  for  a  chaplain.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  lonih  the  fewer  non-combatants  at- 
tached to  it  the  better  for  the  glory  of  the 
regiment.  One  of  the  first  symptoms  that 
the  misery  of  trench  fighting  develops 
in  men  is  a  sovereign  contempt  for  all 
men  who  are  not  in  trenches.  They  feel 
themselves,  and  they  are,  in  a  way,  a 
class  apart — a  caste — and  the  iowth  had 
this  caste  feeling  very  strongly  developed. 
They  never  spoke  of  themselves  as  the 
"Fighting  iowth,"  and  when  they  read 
that  title  in  the  newspaper  correspon- 
dent's jubilations  they  passed  over  the 
reading  in  pained  silence;  but,  neverthe- 
less, they  had  been  the  first  of  the  Nation- 
al Army  in  the  trenches,  and  they  had 
stayed  there  constantly  and  unyieldingly 
ever  since,  and — well,  there  you  are.  The 
other  services  they  admitted  to  a  sort  of 
fellowship,  though,  of  course,  not  as  ac- 
tual trenchmen,  because  they  daily  felt 
the  need  and  benefits  of  such  services. 
But  the  chaplain  was  beyond  even  this 
outer  periphery.  He  was  absolutely 
superfluous. 

Besides,  he  was  personally  unpopular. 
This  was  his  fault.  He  might  have  won 
a  sort  of  toleration  from  the  lonih,  but 
he  did  not.  He  won,  instead,  the  dislike 
of  almost  every  individual  in  it.  This  was 
not  only  a  pity,  it  was  also  a  little  remark- 
able, because  the  trenchman  in  billets  is 
the  most  easily  amused,  the  best-natured 
creature  in  the  world.  He  can  lie  happily 
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all  day  looking  up  at  a  patch  of  sky;  he 
can  play  with  little  children  in  the  streets 
by  the  hour,  as  merrily  and  carelessly 
as  the  little  children;  he  will  be  perfectly 
amused  washing  dishes  and  weeding  a 
garden.  Of  course,  he  can  also  get  very 
drunk  and  commit  capital  crimes,  but, 
as  a  rule,  he  seems  actually  to  prefer  the 
children  and  the  dish-rag  and  the  hoe. 
But  the  Reverend  Hugh  Cowan  offended 
even  this  most  amiable  creature. 

And  it  was  all  because  this  educated 
gentleman,  who  had  volunteered  for  the 
most  dangerous  and  arduous  service  he 
could  render  his  country,  and  was  per- 
forming that  service  at  the  cost  of  his  am- 
bition and  his  personal  happiness,  held 
one  very  curious  belief.  He  believed 
Christianity  was  noxious  and  abhorrent 
to  humanity.  He  absolutely  believed 
that.  Of  course,  he  never  spoke  of  this 
conviction,  and  it  no  more  interfered  with 
his  faith  than  a  physician's  knowledge  of 
the  nasty  taste  of  a  drug  influences  his 
faith  in  its  efficacy;  but  it  influenced 
every  action  of  his  professional  life. 
"  Men  dislike  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ." 
He  would  have  phrased  it  something  like 
that  if  he  could  have  been  got  to  phrase  it 
at  all,  and  then  he  would  have  gone  on 
preaching  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
the  face  of  death  and  disease,  without  a 
tremor  of  either  his  heart  or  his  intellect, 
as,  in  fact,  he  was  doing  in  the  ruins  of  the 
village  of  Sarre. 

He  was  quite  as  aware  of  his  unpopular- 
ity as  any  one  in  the  regiment,  but  of 
course,  he  was  not  in  the  least  surprised 
at  it.  He  was  there  to  save  men's  souls 
from  eternal  damnation,  and,  of  course, 
the  men  disliked  his  efforts.  Men  always 
dislike  such  efforts,  he  thought.  It  made 
no  difference  to  him.  It  was  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  thing  in  the  village 
of  Sarre,  which  was  full  of  remarkable 
things,  only  no  one  ever  noticed  it. 

His  colleague  there  was  M'sieu'  le  Cure. 
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538  "Ali  Babette" 

M'sieu'  le  Cure  had  been  in  Sarre  when  of   greeting   or   blessing  and  not  caring 

the  Germans  came,  and  when  they  de-  very  much  which.    He  was  known  simply 

parted  he  was  still  there — all  that  was  and  briefly  as  "Round  Top"  because  of 

left  of  him.     He  was  an  old  man  when  the  shape  of  his  hat. 
they  came,  and  afterward  he  could  do        It  was  Private  Phelan  of  B  Company 

very  little  except  live  on  and  be  M'sieu'  who  composed  the  title  for  M.  le  Cure, 

le  Cure.     He  used  to  walk  out  if  the  He  also  had  first  called  the  chaplain  "  The 

weather  was  fine,  and  whenever  he  came  Gander."    Private  Phelan  was  a  man  with 

to  a  street  corner  or  a  road-crossing  he  an  eye  for  such  things — that  exact  vision 

would  stop  and  peer  about  as  if  it  was  which   perceives   with   deadly   accuracy 

dark  and  he  was  afraid  of  losing  his  way.  just  where  the  individual  extrudes  from 

"  See  m'sieu',"  the  villagers  would  say,  the  type,  and  on  that  irregular  projection 

pointing  him  out  at  such  times,  "he  is  hangs  a  fatally  fitting  nickname,    He  was 

looking  for  the  Boches.    He  forgets  some-  describing  one  day  meeting  Sister  Therese 

times  they  are  gone."  in  the  street  with  her  flock  of  little  chil- 

But  he  had  not  forgotten  the  faces  of  dren. 
his  parishioners,  nor  their  sins  nor  their        "It    reminded    you,"     said     Private 

needs,  and  so  he  went  on  being  M'sieu7  Phelan,  "of  one  of  these  pictures  you  see 

le  Cure,  and  no  one  cared  that  he  had  for-  in  foreign  countries  of  goose-girls.    That's 

gotten  the  Boches  had  gone.    Sometimes,  just  what  they  reminded  me  of,  little 

when  they  woke  up  in  the  night,  they  for-  yaller  soft  ducks.     And  there  was  him 

got  it  themselves,  and  perhaps  they  loved  following  behind  like  an  old  gander." 
him  all  the  better  on  that  account.    He        But  neither  Private  Phelan  nor  any 

and  Doctor  Cowan  saluted  very  politely  officer  or  man  or  hanger-on  of  the  lonih 

when  they  met  on  the  street  and  occasion-  ever  had  any  nickname  for  Sister  Therese. 

ally  exchanged  views  about  the  weather,  Perhaps  the  reason  was  that  she  nowhere 

for  the  Cure  knew  no  English,  and  the  extruded  from  the  type.    She  was  to  them 

American  very  little  French,  but  they  a  woman  heavily  robed  who  went  about 

wisely  kept  apart  in  other  matters.    Very  the  village  followed  always  by  a  flock  of 

wisely,  because  the  Cure  could  never  have  little  children.    And  if  you  were  to  look 

understood    Doctor    Cowan    or    Doctor  into  the  average  man's  mind  you  would 

Cowan's  creed  any  more  than  his  Ian-  probably  find   that   to   be   very  nearly 

guage.     He  had  probably  never  in  his  his  picture  of  the  type-word  "woman." 

simple  life  met  any  one  to  whom  Chris-  Some  of  the  regiment  had  heard  her  voice 

tianity  was   abhorrent.     He   could  not  — a  low-toned  "  Good  day,  m'sieu',"  for 

have  imagined  such  a  state  of  mind,  any  she  spoke  English,  it  seemed,  and  some  of 

more   than   he   could   have   imagined  a  them  had  even  looked  into  her  face,  be- 

man's  preferring  winter,  when  one  had  to  neath  her  veil,  and  had  looked  into  a  pair 

struggle  for  warmth  and  food,  to  summer,  of  large,  sad,  blue  eyes.    But  that  was  all 

when  the  good  God  gave  both  plenteous-  any  one  had  done,  and  the  type  concept 

ly.  remained  intact.     And  so,  because  the 

The  iowth,  beyond  a  justifiable  interest  iowth  were  very  far  from  their  women, 

in  the  shape  of  his  hat,  paid  little  atten-  and  some  of  them  from  their  children, 

tion  to  the  Cure.    He  was  merely  an  old  they  each  individually  a  little  fell  in  love 

gentleman  in  a  black  gown  who  had  to  be  with  Sister  Therese — just  enough,  say,  for 

made  way  for  in  the  street.    He  seemingly  them  to  break  the  head  of  any  man  who 

had  no  interest  in  their  souls,  or  anything  called  her  anything  but  Sister  Therese, 

else  of  theirs.    Sometimes,  indeed,  he  for-  and  that  properly.    Because  men  are  very 

got  and  thought  they  were  the  English,  curious  creatures;    left  alone  with  only 

who  had  first  occupied  the  village  after  their  own  sex,  and  without  discipline,  they 

the  German  retreat.     "Ah,  les  Anglais,"  become  beasts;  but  left  so,  and  with  dis- 

he  would  mutter  sometimes,  as  he  looked  cipline,  whether  external  or  of  self-will, 

at  them  and  returned  their  salutes.     But  they  become  mariolaters.    The  iowth,  in 

as  the  ioMth  didn't,  for  the  most  part,  respect  to  Sister  Therese,  became  mariol- 

know  what  "les  Anglais"  meant,  they  aters.    They  talked  about  her  very  little, 

were  quite  content,  thinking  it  some  form  but  they  watched  her  constantly  and  with 
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delight.  They  saluted  her  more  smartly 
than  the  colonel,  and  from  Private  Phe- 
lan,  who  was  officially  the  worst  soldier  in 
the  regiment,  to  the  colonel,  who  was 
officially  the  best,  they  worshipped  her 
just  a  little.  And  it  was  all  because  she 
was  a  heavily  robed  woman  who  was  al- 
ways followed  by  a  flock  of  little  children. 
It  could  have  been  that  only,  because  that 
was  all  they  knew. 

They  didn't  know  even  what  children 
these  were  who  followed  her  so  closely. 
Private  Phelan  said  they  looked  like  little 
yellow  ducks,  which  they  did,  and  they 
shrank  from  any  approaches,  even  from 
proffers  of  chocolate  and  great  round  cop- 
per pennies,  in  a  curious  way,  and  that 
was  all  the  regiment  knew.  Sister  Therese 
and  two  other  sisters,  who  never  appar- 
ently went  out  of  doors,  took  care  of  them 
in  an  old  yellow  farmhouse  about  half  a 
mile  beyond  the  village,  and  it  was  gen- 
erally said  that  they  were  "orphans  of 
the  war."  Sister  Therese  brought  them 
to  mass  on  Sundays,  and  walked  with 
them  about  the  village  and  the  fields  on 
week-days,  but  in  church  they  sat  in  even 
rows  silently,  and  walked  just  so  on  week- 
days, and  seemed  to  care  nothing  and 
know  nothing  of  sweets  or  play  or  pennies 
— the  most  curious  and  the  saddest  little 
children  the  sun  ever  shone  on.  They 
looked  like  little  yellow  ducks,  as  Private 
Phelan  said,  because  they  were  dressed  in 
that  color.  They  suggested,  too,  if  you 
like,  in  their  comings  and  goings,  always 
in  order  of  line,  a  silent  chorus  of  an  opera, 
to  which  at  times  the  heavy  gun-fire  in  the 
east  furnished  the  music. 

"Can  that  tune,"  bellowed  Private 
Geraghty,  lounging  at  the  gates  of  the 
barracks  one  bright  morning  in  Septem- 
ber. There  was  a  phonograph  whirling 
blithely  within  to  which  he  referred. 

Corporal  Snaith  thrust  his  head  out  of 
the  window  and  scowled  down  at  his  in- 
ferior. "  Wot  in  'ell  itchin'  you?"  he  de- 
manded. 

Private  Geraghty  jerked  his  thumb 
toward  the  head  of  the  village  street. 
"Here  comes  the  lady,"  he  whispered  out 
of  the  corners  of  his  mouth,  but  loudly 
enough  to  be  heard  fifty  feet  away. 

Corporal  Snaith  hastily  disappeared 
and  there  was  silence  in  the  barracks. 
Private  Geraghty  drew  himself  up  into 


a  posture  which  might  be  described  as 
semi-attention  and  snapped  his  fingers 
to  his  hat-brim. 

The  lady  in  the  black  robes  lifted  her 
eyes  and  with  a  barely  murmured  "  Good 
day,  m'sieu',"  passed,  followed  by  the  pat- 
tering feet  of  the  little  children.  There 
hung  over  the  little  procession  the  shadow 
of  an  ineffable  tragedy.  Private  Geraghty 
held  his  salute  until  it  was  twenty  paces 
to  the  right  of  him.  Presently  the  head 
of  Corporal  Snaith  protruded  once  more 
from  the  second-story  window. 

"Is  she  gone,  Bull?"  he  asked. 

"Not  quite  she  ain't,"  said  the  private. 
"Wait  till  she  gets  to  the  corner." 

So  the  corporal  waited  until  she  got  to 
the  corner,  and  then  he  resumed  the  very 
vulgar  but  very  tuneful  music  of  the  song 
of  "Ali  Babette." 

Unknown  to  both  the  corporal  and  the 
ranker,  the  chaplain  had  witnessed  the 
happening.  He  was  much  impressed  by 
it  and  repeated  it  at  lunch  that  day,  but 
being  a  man  possessed  by  an  evil  idea  he 
repeated  it  entirely  wrong.  No  man  who 
is  so  entirely  unshaken  in  the  fundamental 
concept  of  his  spiritual  life  as  the  chap- 
lain was  can  ever  be  entirely  right  about 
anything.  If  he  should  arrange  his  neck- 
tie properly,  he  would  think  it  wrong  and 
consider  it  a  vanity. 

"It  is  a  shame,"  he  said  to  Major 
McClellan  at  lunch,  "that  such  records 
should  be  sent  out  to  our  men  from  home. 
It  is  bad  enough  that  such  influences 
should  surround  them  here,  but  surely 
there  is  some  way  of  preventing  corrup- 
tion coming  from  that  quarter." 

Major  Mac  looked  worried.  He  had 
an  official  respect  for  the  chaplain  and 
yet  he  knew  he  was  wrong.  He  would 
never  have  been  major  of  the  iowth  if 
he  had  not  known  it.  And  yet  he  didn't 
know  how  to  combine  the  respect  and 
contradiction  in  his  reply. 

It  was  here  that  Second  Lieutenant 
James  Stirling  came  to  his  rescue.  There 
was  nothing  either  official  or  respectful 
about  Lieutenant  Stirling.  Hence  he  was 
called  "Ruddy"  and  drew  the  pay  of  a 
second  lieutenant  of  the  line.  ' 

"That's  the  whale  of  a  song,"  said  the 
lieutenant.  "What's  the  matter  with 
that  song?  I  used  to  know  the  girl  who 
sang  it.     She  was  some  girl,  too,  major. 
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You  know  they  say  old  Leopold,  King  of 
Belgium,  the  one  before  this  one — they 
say  he  used " 

"I  don't  think  I  remember  it,"  put  in 
Major  Mac,  who  had  probably  whistled 
it  one  thousand  times. 

"Don't  you  ?"  said  Lieutenant  Stirling. 
"Well,  it  goes  this  way,"  and  he  began  to 
whistle. 

Now, "  Ali  Babette  "  has  only  six  verses, 
but  in  those  six  the  physical  charms  of 
the  lady  are  minutely  and  enthusiastically 
enumerated.  Furthermore,  the  woman 
who  sang  it  had  been,  as  Ruddy  was  about 
to  explain  when  interrupted  by  the  major, 
the  mistress,  or  at  any  rate  the  reputed 
mistress,  of  a  king.  And  she  had  been  for- 
bidden to  sing  it  by  the  police  of  at  least 
three  large  American  cities.  Altogether, 
it  was  no  chant  fit  to  be  hummed  before 
a  chaplain.  And  the  major  knew  it,  and 
the  chaplain  knew  it,  and  best  of  all  Lieu- 
tenant Stirling  knew  it.  The  major  was 
fond  of  Stirling,  but  he  was  truly  exas- 
perated now,  and  suddenly  remembered 
a  detail  which  he  thought  would  suit  his 
case,  and  he  was  about  to  introduce  that 
disagreeable  subject,  when  Captain  Pit- 
ney, at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  stepped 
in  and  saved  both  the  situation  and  the 
lieutenant. 

"Did  any  of  you  know,"  he  asked, 
"that  she  was  born  in  Lou  vain?  It  has 
always  seemed  to  me  a  curious  thing  that 
a  woman  like  that  should  have  been  born 
in  Louvain.  Do  you  know  what  I  mean  ? 
And  they  say,  too,  that  she  has  gone  back 
there  now." 

"Ah,  press-agent  stuff,"  broke  in 
Lieutenant  Stirling — most  ungratefully, 
all  things  considered.  "  Last  time  I  heard 
from  her,  she  was  out  at  Coronado,  with 
that  prize-fighter  fellow.  What's  his 
name?" 

"Heard  from  her?"  commented  Doc- 
tor Cowan;  "and  may  I  ask,  do  you  still 
continue  the  correspondence?" 

"By  George,  doctor,  I  am  glad  you  re- 
minded me.  I  owe  her  a  letter.  Funny 
how  this  war  messes  everything  up." 

That  was  too  much  even  for  Major 
Mac,  and  the  subordinate  got  his  detail 
after  all. 

In  revenge,  Ruddy  got  the  record  from 
Corporal  Snaith  for  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents,  and  played  constantly 


whenever  he  was  sure  that  the  chaplain 
was  in  ear-shot.  Furthermore,  he  read 
aloud,  whenever  he  thought  fit,  extracts 
from  the  letter  he  affirmed  he  was  writing 
to  the  singer  of  "Ali  Babette."  He  made 
it  a  rule,  he  said,  always  "to  get  even" 
while  he  lived — so  that  he  could  die  in 
charity  with  all  men.  And,  he  added,  he 
had  to  hurry  up  about  this  because  his 
superiors  seemed  always  to  choose  him 
for  the  nastiest  details.  There  was  no 
doubt,  apparently,  in  Lieutenant  Stir- 
ling's mind,  as  to  whom  he  owed  that 
night  in  the  rain. 

It  was  all  amusing  to  the  officers  of 
the  iowth.  It  would  not  have  been,  per- 
haps, under  ordinary  circumstances,  but 
these  were  not  ordinary  circumstances. 
It  was  war,  and  war — modern  war — is  of 
all  human  occupations  the  most  utterly 
stupid  and  boring.  And  it  was  not  amus- 
ing to  the  chaplain,  but  then  he  was  not 
at  war.  His  business  was  only  to  minister 
to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  iowth,  and 
the  regiment  stubbornly  refused  to  reveal 
to  him  what  their  spiritual  needs  were. 
They  revealed  them  to  their  officers,  and 
to  each  other,  and  to  Sister  Therese  by 
the  manner  in  which  they  looked  at  her, 
but  to  their  chaplain  they  were  mute  as 
stones.  So  the  chaplain  had  nothing  to 
do  except  to  brood  over  such  matters  as 
Ruddy  Stirling  and  his  purely  imaginary 
liaison  with  the  ex-mistress  of  the  King  of 
the  Belgians.  In  the  end,  the  matter  as- 
sumed terrific  importance  in  his  thoughts. 
But,  then,  for  that  matter,  it  assumed  im- 
portance in  the  thoughts  of  everybody. 

It  was  in  the  evening,  after  dinner, 
about  three  weeks  after  the  beginning  of 
the  feud  between  the  chaplain  and  Ruddy 
Stirling.  Major  McClellan  and  those  offi- 
cers who  were  billeted  with  him  in  the 
Tellier  house  in  the  village  were  still 
lingering  at  the  table  in  the  large  room 
up-stairs  which  served  as  their  dining- 
room.  It  had  been  an  early  dinner,  and 
it  was  still  sunset  out  of  doors.  Madame 
Tellier,  who  had  cooked  the  dinner, 
served  it,  and  was  now  busy  clearing  the 
table,  came  up-stairs  with  the  news  that 
M'sieu'  le  Cure  was  below  and  wished  to 
make  a  request  of  M.  le  Commandant — 
an  ever  so  little  request,  madame  insisted. 

Major  Mac,  who  never  faced  a  French- 
man speaking  his  native  tongue  without 
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a  sinking  of  his  honest  heart,  pulled  him- 
self together  and  asked  that  M'sieu'  le 
Cure  be  shown  in  immediately.  His 
junior  officers  gathered  about  him  con- 
solingly. The  major's  French  was  one  of 
the  few  consolations  of  the  campaign  so 
far. 

"I  wish  you  boys  would  go  away,"  he 
complained  fretfully.  "I  can  speak  the 
language  well  enough,  but  a  lot  of  giggling 
asses  upset  me — rattle  me — I  probably 
won't  be  able  to  get  one  word  out  proper- 
ly-" 

"You  probably  won't,"  agreed  Ruddy 

Stirling  sympathetically.    "  Poor  fellow ! " 

But  the  effect  was  ruined  when  M'sieu' 
le  Cure  appeared,  hat  in  hand  in  the  door- 
way; for  with  him,  supporting  his  left 
arm,  was  Sister  Therese,  and  every  one 
knew  that  Sister  Therese,  in  some  mys- 
terious way,  spoke  English. 

The  major  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief,  and 
his  juniors  furtively  straightened  belts 
and  pulled  down  their  cuffs. 

It  was,  as  Madame  Tellier  had  said,  an 
ever  so  little  request,  and  it  was  Sister 
Therese  who  made  it.  She  spoke  perfect 
English,  but  with  a  queer  little  intonation 
that  stirred  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
heard  her  vague  memories. 

There  was  a  road,  she  said,  a  road 
which  led  out  of  the  village  to  the  north, 
which  was  forbidden  to  the — she  stum- 
bled ever  so  slightly  over  the  word — to 
the  chiles.  And  beyond  that  road  was 
a  meadow,  and  in  that  meadow  was  a 
stream.  It  was  the  only  stream  of  its 
kind — as  M.  le  Commandant  doubtless 
knew — for  many  miles  around.  Would 
M.  le  Commandant  be  so  polite  as  to  per- 
mit her  and  her  little  charges  to  cross  that 
road  into  that  meadow,  where  the  stream 
was  ?  The  reason  was  that  the  little  ones 
liked  to  play  in  the  stream,  and  it  was  a 
very  little  water,  and  would  not  hurt 
them,  and  they  played  so  little  ever.  If 
it  was  impossible,  of  course  it  was  im- 
possible. But  the  walk  around  was  very 
long  and  tired  them.  Did  M.  le  Com- 
mandant think  it  was  possible  to  let  them 
take  the  short  cut  by  the  road? 

Was  it  possible?  Good  Lord,  the  major 
would  see  to  it  immediately.  It  would  be 
a  duty,  a  pleasure.  He  was  almost  elo- 
quent in  his  protestations.  In  truth,  M. 
le  Commandant  was  almost  as  confused 


as  any  private  in  the  ranks  could  have 
been  by  thus  talking  face  to  face  with 
Sister  Therese.  He  would  write  out  an 
order  and  give  it  to  her  on  the  spot.  And 
he  sat  down  and  began  to  write. 

Meanwhile  the  Cure  was  gazing  about 
with  the  half-vacant,  half-intent  look  of 
those  who  are  very  old  or  very  young. 

When  the  sister  had  finished  speaking 
and  the  major  was  writing  he  suddenly 
caught  her  arm  and,  drawing  her  to  him, 
whispered  some  words  in  French. 

She  smiled  a  little  as  she  answered, 
"Yes,  father." 

The  old  priest  excitedly  turned  from 
her  to  the  little  group  of  American  officers 
who  were  standing  by  the  big  window. 
He  pointed  to  the  corner. 

"Messieurs,"  he  asked  rapidly,  "C'est 
un  phonographe — n'est-ce-pas  ?  "  He 
spoke  with  the  curiosity  of  a  child. 

"Yes,  M.  le  Cure,"  several  of  them  an- 
swered at  once. 

"Ah!"  he  approached  the  thing,  so 
blatantly  varnished  in  that  age-dimmed 
room.  "Ah,  yes.  Truly,  I  have  heard  of 
them.  Very  wonderful.  Marvellous." 
He  fingered  the  varnished  wood,  as  if 
its  magic  powers  were  susceptible  to  the 
touch. 

Captain  Poindexter  of  C  Company, 
who  officially  spoke  French,  stepped  for- 
ward. 

"  Voulez-vons — de  —  ah — "  he  began, 
and  then  stuttered  into  silence. 

It  was  Sister  Therese  who  saved  the 
situation. 

"M'sieu'  le  capitaine  wishes  to  know  if 
he  may  play  it  for  you,  father,"  she  ex- 
plained. 

"Yes.  Yes.  If  m'sieu'  would  be  so 
amiable.  I  have  never  heard  one. 
Never,  never,  in  all  my  life." 

His  hands  were  trembling  with  eager- 
ness. "Never,  never,  in  all  my  life,"  he 
kept  repeating,  and  smiling  and  nodding 
at  the  others,  as  though  his  inexperience 
was  the  most  charming  thing  in  the 
world. 

Captain  Poindexter  lifted  a  disk  from 
the  table,  where  they  lay  in  some  con- 
fusion, and,  putting  it  under  the  needle, 
started  the  machine. 

And  then  a  sort  of  gasp  of  horror  ran 
around  the  room,  for  the  record  Poin- 
dexter had  unwittingly  picked  up  was 
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Ruddy  Stirling's  purchase  from  Corporal 
Snaith,  "AH  Babette." 

But  when  Poindexter  jumped  forward 
to  remedy  his  mistake  the  old  priest 
caught  his  arm  almost  fiercely.  "Non, 
non,"  he  cried — the  first  few  notes  of  the 
voice  had  sounded —  "non,  m'sieu'." 

He  was  bent  almost  double  before  the 
machine,  leaning  on  his  long  staff.  In  his 
long,  black,  shabby  gown  and-  his  white 
hair  he  looked  like  some  sorcerer  of  the 
Middle  Ages  bent  in  worship  before  the 
wizardry  of  his  own  contrivance.  Poin- 
dexter drew  back  overpowered  by  his  in- 
tensity. The  others  stood  helpless.  Stir- 
ling was  as  red  as  his  hair  and  fiddled 
with  his  belt-buckle.  He  had  never  in- 
tended this.  Doctor  Cowan's  face  was 
white  and  set.  The  major  had  stopped 
writing  and  looked  from  one  face  to  an- 
other, as  if  for  advice.  Only  the  nun  was 
unmoved.  She  was  standing  exactly  in 
front  of  the  phonograph,  her  clasped 
hands  hanging  down,  her  head  a  little 
bowed.  They  all  saw  something  then 
that  they  had  only  vaguely  surmised  be- 
fore— that  Sister  Therese  was  a  beautiful 
woman — only  now,  they  thought,  she  had 
the  whitest,  saddest  face  they  had  ever 
seen. 

And  so  they  stood  while  the  song  ran 
on,  belching  out  its  melodious  indecency 
into  the  white  face  of  the  nun,  who  stood 
listening. 

Then  it  ended,  whirred,  and  Poindex- 
ter's  finger  silenced  it. 

The  old  priest  drew  himself  up  like  a 
man  awakening  from  a  trance. 

"Why,  daughter,"  he  cried  in  amaze- 
ment. "It  is  your  voice  that  sings  here 
in  the  wood." 

"Yes,  father." 

"  Why,  yes !  I  heard  it  no  later  than 
yesterday  in  the  church  there.  The  voice 
of  Sister  Therese  !  Ah,  messieurs  !  "  he 
went  on,  turning  to  the  others,  though 
still  speaking  in  French.  "  Here,  in  Sarre, 
the  very  animals  know  the  voice  of  Sister 
Therese.    We  heard  it  first  when  we  were 


sorely  afflicted  and  afraid.  She  lifted  up 
our  hearts,  messieurs,  she  lifted  them  up 
unto  the  Lord."  He  turned  again  to  the 
varnished  wooden  stand.  "  We  must  hear 
it  again.  It  is  very  wonderful.  Is  that 
possible,  messieurs,  to  hear  it  again?" 

But  of  them  all,  only  Sister  Therese 
answered. 

"Yes,  father,  it  is  possible — if  you  wish 
it?" 

It  was  she  who  arranged  the  record  the 
second  time.  Then  she  stepped  back  to 
where  she  had  stood  before.  Then  once 
more  they  listened  to  it  all. 

At  the  end  the  Cure  lifted  his  head. 
"It  is  very  wonderful.  It  is  unmistak- 
able  " 

Major  McClellan  rose  hastily.  "There 
is  some  mistake — "  he  began. 

But  Sister  Therese  interrupted  him. 
"No,  gentlemen.  It  is  I  who  sing  those 
words."  There  is  too  much  of  shame  in 
the  word  confession  to  call  her  words  so. 
She  spoke  them  as  simply,  quietly,  as  her 
daily  greeting  to  the  soldiers  in  the  streets. 
But  afterward,  for  just  an  instant,  her 
eyes  fluttered,  and,  as  confession  does  not 
suit  the  dignity  of  her  first  words,  so  ex- 
cuse is  unworthy  of  those  she  added.  "  It 
was  before  the  war,"  she  said. 

A  little  sort  of  shiver  ran  through  the 
group  of  officers.  They  drew  closer  to- 
gether behind  their  seniors. 

But  it  was  their  chaplain  who  spoke 
for  them. 

"Madam,"  he  said,  in  his  harsh,  heavy 
voice,  "if  ever  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
regiment  to  serve  you  in  any  way,  we 
shall  esteem  it  a  privilege." 

And  it  was  their  chaplain  who  held  open 
the  door  as  she  passed  through  it  with 
M'sieu'  le  Cure  leaning  on  her  arm. 

The  story,  of  course,  was  known  to  all 
the  regiment  in  twelve  hours.  The  iowth 
still  salutes  Sister  Therese1  in  the  streets. 
There  is  only  one  difference.  Ncfw  she 
answers  only  in  French ;  she  never  speaks 
English  any  more,  and  it  is: 

"Bon  jour,  messieurs." 
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V— THE    MIDDLE    WEST   IN   POLITICS 
BY   MEREDITH    NICHOLSON 
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The  great  interior  region  bounded  east  by  the  Alleghanies,  north  by  the  British  dominions,  west  by 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  south  by  the  line  along  which  the  culture  of  corn  and  cotton  meets  ...  al- 
ready has  above  10,000,000  people,  and  will  have  50,000,000  within  fifty  years  if  not  prevented  by  any 
political  folly  or  mistake.  It  contains  more  than  one-third  of  the  country  owned  by  the  United  States — 
certainly  more  than  1,000,000  square  miles.  Once  half  as  populous  as  Massachusetts  already  is,  it  would 
have  more  than  75,000,000  people.  A  glance  at  the  map  shows  that,  territorially  speaking,  it  is  the  great 
body  of  the  republic.  The  other  parts  are  but  marginal  borders  to  it. — Lincoln:  Animal  Message  to 
Congress,  December,  1862. 


tional  burden. 


F  a  general  participation  in 
politics  is  essential  to  the 
successful  maintenance  of 
a  democracy,  then  the  peo- 
ple of  the  West  certainly 
bear  their  share  of  the  na- 
A  great  deal  of  history  has 
been  made  in  what  Lincoln  called  "the 
great  body  of  the  republic,"  and  the  elec- 
tion of  1 91 6  indicated  very  clearly  the 
growing  power  of  the  West  in  national 
contests,  and  a  manifestation  of  indepen- 
dence that  is  not  negligible  in  any  conjec- 
tures as  to  the  issues  and  leadership  of  the 
immediate  future. 

A  few  weeks  before  the  last  general 
election  I  crossed  a  Middle  Western  State 
in  company  with  one  of  its  senators  in 
Congress,  a  gentleman  long  active  in  poli- 
tics, who  had  served  his  party  as  State 
chairman  and  as  chairman  of  the  national 
committee.  In  the  smoking  compart- 
ment was  a  former  governor  of  an  East- 
ern State  and  several  others,  representing 
both  the  major  parties,  who  were  bound 
for  various  points  along  the  line  where 
they  were  to  speak  that  night.  In  our 
corner  the  talk  was  largely  reminiscent  of 
other  times  and  bygone  statesmen.  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  exchanged  anec- 
dotes with  that  zest  which  distinguishes 
the  Middle  Western  politician,  men  of  one 
party  paying  tribute  to  the  character  and 
ability  of  leaders  of  the  other  in  a  fine 
spirit  of  magnanimity.  As  the  train 
stopped,  from  time  to  time,  the  United 
States  senator  went  out  upon  the  plat- 
form and  shook  hands  with  friends  and 
acquaintances,  or  received  reports  from 


local  leaders.  Everybody  on  the  train 
knew  him;  many  of  the  men  called  him 
by  his  first  name.  He  talked  to  the 
women  about  their  children  and  asked 
about  their  husbands.  The  whole  train 
caught  the  spirit  of  his  cheer  and  friendli- 
ness, and  yet  he  had  been  for  a  dozen 
years  the  most  abused  man  in  his  State. 
This  was  all  in  the  day's  work,  a  part  of 
what  has  been  called  the  great  American 
game.  The  WTest  makes  something  inti- 
mate and  domestic  of  its  politics,  and  the 
idea  that  statesmen  must  "keep  close  to 
the  people"  is  not  all  humbug,  not  at 
least  in  the  sense  that  they  hold  their 
power  very  largely  through  their  social 
qualities.  They  must,  as  we  say,  be 
"folks." 

Barring  wars,  the  quadrennial  Presi- 
dential campaigns  are  America's  one 
great  national  expression  in  terms  of 
drama;  but  through  months  in  which  the 
average  citizen  goes  about  his  business, 
grateful  for  a  year  free  of  political  turmoil, 
the  political  machinery  is  never  idle.  No 
matter  how  badly  defeated  a  party  may 
be,  its  State  organization  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  fall  to  pieces;  for  the  perfecting 
of  an  organization  demands  hard  work 
and  much  money.  There  is  always  a 
great  deal  of  inner  plotting,  preliminary  to 
a  State  or  national  contest,  and  much  of 
this  is  wholly  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  quiet  citizen  whose  active  interests  are 
never  aroused  until  a  campaign  is  well 
launched.  In  State  capitals  and  other 
centres  men  meet,  as  though  by  chance, 
and  in  hotel-rooms  debate  matters  of 
which  the  public  hears  only  when  differ- 
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ences  have  been  reconciled  and  a  harmo-  of  their  politics  they  are  mighty  good  fel- 
nious  plan  of  action  has  been  adopted,  lows.  And  they  are  good  fellows;  they 
Not  a  day  passes  even  in  an  uoff  year"  have  to  be  to  retain  their  hold  upon  their 
when  in  the  corn  belt  men  are  not  trav-  constituents.  There  are  exceptions  to  the 
elling  somewhere  on  political  errands,  rule  that  to  succeed  in  politics  one  must 
There  are  fences  to  repair,  local  conditions  be  a  good  fellow,  a  folksy  person,  but  they 
to  analyze,  and  organizations  to  perfect  are  few.  Cold,  crafty  men  who  are  not 
against  the  coming  of  the  next  campaign,  "good  mixers"  may  sometimes  gain  a 
In  a  Western  State  I  met  within  the  year  great  deal  of  power,  but  in  the  Western 
two  men  who  had  just  visited  their  gov-  provinces  they  make  poor  candidates, 
ernor  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  some  The  "folks"  don't  like  'em! 
"pep"  into  him.  They  had  helped  to  Outside  of  New  York  and  Pennsylva- 
elect  him  and  felt  free  to  beard  him  in  the  nia,  where  much  the  same  phenomena  are 
capitol  to  caution  him  as  to  his  conduct,  observable,  there  is  no  region  where  the 
It  is  impossible  to  step  off  a  train  any-  cards  are  so  tirelessly  shuffled  as  in  the 
where  between  Pittsburgh  and  Denver  Middle  Western  commonwealths,  partic- 
without  becoming  acutely  conscious  that  ularly  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Kan- 
much  politics  is  forward.  One  campaign  sas,  which  no  party  can  pretend  to  carry 
"doth  tread  upon  another's  heel,  so  fast  jauntily  in  its  pocket.  Men  enjoy  the 
they  follow."  This  does  not  mean  merely  game  because  of  its  excitement,  its  poten- 
that  the  leaders  in  party  organizations  tialities  of  preferment,  the  chance  that  a 
meet  constantly  for  conferences,  or  that  few  votes  delivered  in  the  right  quarter 
candidates  are  plotting  a  long  way  ahead  may  upset  all  calculations  and  send  a 
to  secure  nominations,  but  that  the  great  lucky  candidate  for  governor  on  his  way 
body  of  the  people — the  "folks"  them-  to  the  Federal  Senate  or  even  to  the 
selves — are  ceaselessly  discussing  new  White  House.  And  in  county-seats  where 
movements  or  taking  the  measure  of  pub-  there  isn't  much  to  do  outside  of  routine 
lie  servants.  business  the  practice  of  politics  is  a  wel- 
The  politician  lives  by  admiration;  he  come"  side  line."  There  is  a  vast  amount 
likes  to  be  pointed  out,  to  have  men  press  of  fun  to  be  got  out  of  it;  and  one  who  is 
about  him  to  shake  his  hand.  He  will  apt  at  the  game  may  win  a  county  office 
enter  a  State  convention  at  just  the  right  or  "go"  to  the  legislature, 
moment  to  be  greeted  with  a  cheer,  of  To  be  summoned  from  a  dull  job  in  a 
which  a  nonchalant  or  deprecatory  wave  small  town  to  a  conference,  called  sud- 
of  the  hand  is  a  sufficient  recognition,  denly  and  mysteriously  at  the  capital,  to 
Many  small  favors  of  which  the  public  be  invited  to  sit  at  the  council-table  with 
never  dreams  are  granted  to  the  influen-  the  leaders,  greatly  arouses  the  pride  and 
tial  politician,  even  when  he  is  not  an  vanity  of  men  to  whom,  save  for  politics, 
office-holder — favors  that  mean  much  to  nothing  of  importance  ever  happens, 
him,  that  contribute  to  his  self-esteem.  There  are,  I  fancy,  few  American  citizens 
A  friend  who  was  secretary  for  several  who  don't  hug  the  delusion  that  they  have 
years  of  one  of  the  national  committees  political  "influence."  This  vanity  is  re- 
had  a  summer  home  by  a  quiet  lake  near  sponsible  for  much  party  regularity.  To 
an  east-and-west  railway  line.  When,  have  influence  a  man  must  keep  his  record 
during  a  campaign,  he  was  suddenly  called  clear  of  any  taint  of  independence,  or  else 
to  New  York  or  Chicago  he  would  wire  he  must  be  influential  enoueh  as  an  inde- 
the  railway  authorities  to  order  one  of  pendent  to  win  the  respect  c  '  both  sides, 
the  fast  trains  to  pick  him  up  at  a  lonely  and  this  latter  class  is  exceedingly  small, 
station,  which  it  passed  ordinarily  at  the  At  some  time  in  his  life  every  citizen  seeks 
highest  speed.  My  friend  derived  the  an  appointment  for  a  friend,  or  finds  him- 
greatest  satisfaction  from  this  concession  self  interested  in  local  or  State  or  national 
to  his  prominence  and  influence.  Men  legislation.  It  is  in  the  mind  of  the  con- 
who  affect  to  despise  politicians  of  the  tributor  to  a  campaign  fund  that  the 
party  to  which  they  are  opposed  are  party  of  his  allegiance  has  thus  a  concrete 
nevertheless  flattered  by  any  attention  expression  of  his  fidelity,  and  if  he  "wants 
from  them,  and  they  will  admit,  when  something"  he  has  opened  a  channel 
there  is  no  campaign  forward,  that  in  spite  through  which  to  make  a  request  with  a 
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reasonable  degree  of  confidence  that  it 
will  not  be  ignored.  There  was  a  time 
when  it  was  safe  to  give  to  both  sides  im- 
partially so  that  no  matter  who  won  the 
battle  the  contributor  would  have  estab- 
lished an  obligation;  but  this  practice, 
long  followed  by  corporations  or  their 
heads,  has  not  worked  so  satisfactorily 
since  the  institution  of  publicity  for  cam- 
paign assessments. 

It  is  only  immediately  after  an  election 
that  one  hears  criticisms  of  party  man- 
agement from  within  a  party.  A  cam- 
paign is  a  great  time-eater,  and  when  a 
man  has  given  six  months  or  possibly  a 
year  of  hard  work  to  making  an  aggres- 
sive fighting  machine  of  his  party  he  is 
naturally  grieved  when  it  goes  down  in 
defeat.  In  the  first  few  weeks  following 
the  election  of  191 6  Western  Republicans 
complained  bitterly  of  the  conduct  of 
the  national  campaign.  Unhappily,  no 
amount  of  a  posteriori  reasoning  can  ever 
determine  whether,  if  certain  things  had 
been  handled  differently,  a  result  would 
have  been  changed.  If  Mr.  Hughes  had 
not  visited  California,  or,  venturing  into 
that  commonwealth,  he  had  shaken  the 
hand  of  Governor  Hiram  Johnson,  or  if 
he  had  remained  quietly  on  his  veranda 
at  home  and  made  no  speeches,  would  he 
have  been  elected  President?  Specula- 
tions of  this  kind  may  alleviate  the  poign- 
ancy of  defeat,  but  as  no  two  political 
situations  are  ever  repeated  they  are 
hardly  profitable. 

There  are  phases  of  political  psychol- 
ogy that  defy  analysis.  For  example,  in 
doubtful  States  there  are  shifting  moods 
of  hope  and  despair  which  are  wholly  un- 
related to  tangible  events  and  not  recon- 
cilable with  "polls"  and  other  tests.  Ob- 
scure influences  and  counter-currents  may 
be  responsible,  but  often  the  politicians  do 
not  attempt  to  account  for  these  alterna- 
tions of  "  feeling."  When,  without  warn- 
ing, the  barometer  at  headquarters  begins 
to  fall,  even  the  messengers  and  stenog- 
raphers are  affected.  The  gloom  may 
last  for  a  day  or  two  or  even  for  a  week; 
then  the  chairman  issues  a  statement 
"claiming"  everything,  every  one  takes 
heart  of  hope,  and  the  dread  spectre  of 
defeat  steals  away  to  the  committee- 
rooms  of  the  opposition. 

An  interesting  species  are  the  oracles 
whose    views   are    sought   by   partisans 


anxious  for  trustworthy  "tips."  These 
"medicine-men"  may  not  be  actively  en- 
gaged in  politics,  or  only  hangers-on  at 
headquarters,  but  they  are  supposed  to 
be  endowed  with  the  gift  of  prophecy.  I 
know  several  such  seers  whose  views  on 
no  other  subject  are  entitled  to  the  slight- 
est consideration,  and  yet  I  confess  to  a 
certain  respect  for  their  judgment  as  to 
the  outcome  of  an  election.  Late  in  the 
fall  of  191 6,  at  a  time  when  the  result  was 
most  uncertain,  a  friend  told  me  that  he 
was  wagering  a  large  sum  on  Mr.  Wilson's 
success.  Asked  to  explain  his  confidence, 
he  said  he  was  acting  on  the  advice  of  an 
obscure  citizen,  whom  he  named,  who  al- 
ways "guessed  right."  This  prophet's 
reasoning  was  wholly  by  inspiration;  he 
had  a  "hunch."  State  and  county  com- 
mittee-rooms are  infested  with  elderly 
men  who  commune  among  themselves  as 
to  old,  unhappy,  far-off  things  and  battles 
long  ago,  and  wait  for  a  chance  to  whis- 
per some  rumor  into  the  ear  of  a  person 
*of  importance.  Their  presence  and  their 
misinformation  add  little  to  the  joy  of  the 
engrossed,  harassed  strategists,  who  spend 
much  time  dodging  them,  but  appoint  a 
subordinate  of  proved  patience  to  listen 
to  their  stories,  for  they  may  possibly 
have  some  clew  of  value. 

To  be  successful  a  State  chairman  must 
possess  a  genius  for  organization  and  ad- 
ministration, and  a  capacity  for  quick  de- 
cision and  action.  While  he  must  make 
no  mistakes  himself,  it  is  his  business  to 
correct  the  blunders  of  his  lieutenants  and 
turn  to  good  account  the  errors  of  his  ad- 
versary. He  must  know  how  and  where 
to  get  money,  and  how  to  use  it  to  the 
best  advantage.  There  are  always  local 
conditions  in  his  territory  that  require  ju- 
dicious handling,  and  he  must  deal  with 
these  personally  or  send  just  the  right 
man  to  smooth  them  out.  Harmony  is 
the  great  watchword,  and  such  schisms  as 
that  of  the  Sound  Money  Democrats  in 
1896,  the  Progressive  split  of  191 2,  and 
the  frequent  anti-organization  fights  that 
are  a  part  of  the  great  game  leave  much 
harsh  jangling  behind. 

The  West  first  kicked  up  its  heels  in  a 
national  campaign  in  the  contest  of  1840, 
when  William  Henry  Harrison,  a  native 
of  Virginia  who  had  won  renown  as  a  sol- 
dier in  the  Ohio  valley  and  served  as  gov- 
ernor of  the  Northwest  Territory,  was  the 
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Whig  candidate.  The  campaign  was  fla- 
vored with  hard  cider  and  keyed  to  the 
melody  of  "Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too." 
The  log  cabin,  with  a  raccoon  on  the  roof 
or  with  a  pelt  of  the  species  nailed  to  the 
outer  wall,  and  a  cider  barrel  seductively 
displayed  in  the  foreground,  were  popular 
party  symbols.  The  rollicking  campaign 
songs  of  1840  reflect  not  only  the  cheery 
pioneer  spirit  but  the  bitterness  of  the 
contest  between  Van  Buren  and  Harrison. 
One  of  the  most  popular  ballads  was  a 
buckeye  ca„bin  song  sung  to  the  tune  of 
"The  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland": 

"  Oh,  how,  tell  me  how  does  your  buckeye  cabin 
go? 

Oh,  how,  tell  me  how  does  your  buckeye  cabin 
go? 

It  goes  against  the  spoilsman,  for  well  its  build- 
ers know 

It  was  Harrison  who  fought  for  the  cabins  long 
ago. 

"Oh,  who  fell  before  him  in  battle,  tell  me  who? 

Oh,  who  fell  before  him  in  battle,  tell  me  who? 

He  drove  the  savage  legions  and  British  armies^ 
too, 

At  the  Rapids  and  the  Thames  and  old  Tippe- 
canoe. 

"Oh,  what,  tell  me  what  will  little  Martin  do? 

Oh,  what,  then,  what  will  little  Martin  do? 

He'll  follow  the  footsteps  of  Price  and  Swartout, 
too, 

While  the  log  cabins  ring  again  with  Tippe- 
canoe!" 

The  spirit  of  the  '40's  pervaded  West- 
ern politics  for  many  years  after  that 
strenuous  campaign.  Men  who  had  voted 
for  "Tippecanoe  Harrison"  were  still 
pointed  out  as  citizens  of  unusual  worth 
and  dignity  in  my  youth;  and  organiza- 
tions of  these  veterans  were  still  in  exist- 
ence and  attentive  to  politics  when  Har- 
rison's grandson  was  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency. 

I  am  surprised  to  find  how  frequently  in 
these  papers  I  have  referred  to  the  con- 
tinuing influence  of  the  Civil  War  in  the 
social  and  political  life  of  these  western 
States.  The  "soldier  vote"  was  long  to 
be  reckoned  with,  and  it  was  not  until  Mr. 
Cleveland  brought  a  new  spirit  into  our 
politics  that  the  war  between  the  States 
began  to  fade  as  a  political  factor;  and 
even  then  we  were  assured  that  if  the 
Democrats  succeeded  they  would  pension 
Confederate  soldiers  and  redeem  the  Con- 
federate bonds.  There  were  a  good  many 
of  us  in  these  border  States  who,  having 


been  born  of  soldier  fathers,  and  with 
Whig  and  Republican  antecedents,  began 
to  resent  the  continued  emphasis  of  the 
war  in  every  campaign;  and  I  look  back 
upon  Mr.  Cleveland's  rise  as  of  very  great 
importance  in  that  he  was  a  messenger  of 
new  and  attractive  ideals  of  public  service 
that  appealed  strongly  to  young  men. 
But  my  political  apostacy  (I  speak  of  my 
own  case  because  it  is  in  some  sense  typi- 
cal) was  attended  with  no  diminution  of 
admiration  for  that  great  citizen  army 
that  defended  and  saved  the  Union.  The 
annual  gatherings  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic  have  grown  pathetically 
smaller,  but  this  organization,  which  orig- 
inated in  Illinois,  is  not  a  negligible  ex- 
pression of  American  democracy. 


II 


The  West  has  never  lost  its  early  ad- 
miration for  oratory,  whether  from  the 
hustings,  the  pulpit,  or  the  lecture-plat- 
form. Many  of  the  pioneer  preachers  of 
the  Ohio  valley  were  orators  of  distin- 
guished ability,  and  their  frequent  joint 
debates  on  such  subjects  as  predestina- 
tion and  baptism  drew  great  audiences 
from  the  countryside.  Both  religious 
and  political  meetings  were  held  prefer- 
ably out-of-doors,  to  accommodate  the 
crowds  that  collected  from  the  far-scat- 
tered farms.  A  strong  voice,  a  confident 
manner,  and  matter  so  composed  as  to 
hold  the  attention  of  an  audience  which 
would  not  hesitate  to  disperse  if  it  lost  in- 
terest were  prerequisites  of  the  successful 
speaker.  Western  chronicles  lay  great 
stress  upon  the  oratorical  powers  of  both 
ministers  and  politicians.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  who  held  a  pastorate  at  Indi- 
anapolis (1839-47),  was  already  famed  as 
an  eloquent  preacher  before  he  moved 
to  Brooklyn.  Not  long  ago  I  heard  a 
number  of  distinguished  politicians  dis- 
cussing American  oratory.  Some  one 
mentioned  the  addresses  delivered  by 
Beecher  in  England  during  the  Civil  War, 
and  there  was  general  agreement  that 
one  of  these,  the  Liverpool  speech,  was 
probably  the  greatest  of  American  ora- 
tions— a  sweeping  statement,  but  its  irre- 
sistible logic  and  a  sense  of  the  hostile 
atmosphere  in  which  it  was  spoken  may 
still  be  felt  in  the  printed  page. 

The  tradition  of  Lincoln's  power  as  an 
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orator  is  well  fortified  by  the  great  com- 
pany of  contemporaries  who  wrote  of  him, 
as  well  as  by  the  text  of  his  speeches, 
which  still  vibrate  with  the  nobility,  the 
restrained  strength,  with  which  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  mighty  events.  Nei- 
ther before  nor  since  his  day  has  the  West 
spoken  to  the  East  with  anything  ap- 
proaching the  majesty  of  his  Cooper 
Union  speech.  It  is  certainly  a  far  cry 
from  that  lofty  utterance  to  Mr.  Bryan's 
defiant  cross-of-gold  challenge  of  1896. 

The  Westerner  will  listen  attentively  to 
a  man  he  despises  and  has  no  intention  of 
voting  for,  if  he  speaks  well ;  but  the  stand- 
ards are  high.  There  is  a  death-watch 
that  occupies  front  seats  at  every  political 
meeting,  composed  of  veterans  who  com- 
pare all  later  performances  to  some  speech 
they  heard  Garfield  or  "Dan"  Voorhees, 
Oliver  P.  Morton  or  John  J.  Ingalls,  de- 
liver before  the  orator  spouting  on  the 
platform  was  born.  Nearly  all  the  na- 
tional conventions  held  in  the  West  have 
been  marked  by  memorable  oratory. 
Colonel  Robert  G.  IngersolPs  speech  nom- 
inating Blaine  at  the  Republican  conven- 
tion of  1876  held  at  Cincinnati  (how  faint 
that  old  battle-cry  has  become:  " Blaine, 
Blaine,  Blaine  of  Maine  !")  is  often  cited 
as  one  of  the  great  American  orations. 
"He  swayed  and  moved  and  impelled  and 
restrained  and  worked  in  all  ways  with 
the  mass  before  him,"  says  the  Chicago 
Times  report,  "as  if  he  possessed  some 
key  to  the  innermost  mechanism  that 
moves  the  human  heart,  and  when  he  fin- 
ished, his  fine,  frank  face  as  calm  as  when 
he  began,  the  overwrought  thousands 
sank  back  in  an  exhaustion  of  unspeak- 
able wonder  and  delight." 

Even  making  allowance  for  the  re- 
porter's exuberance,  this  must  have  been  a 
moving  utterance,  with  its  dramatic  close: 

"Like  an  armed  warrior,  like  a  plumed 
knight,  James  G.  Blaine  marched  down 
the  halls  of  the  American  congress  and 
threw  his  shining  lance  full  and  fair 
against  the  brazen  foreheads  of  the  de- 
famers  of  his  country  and  the  maligners 
of  his  honor.  For  the  Republican  party 
to  desert  this  gallant  leader  now  is  as 
though  an  army  should  desert  their  gal- 
lant general  upon  the  field  of  battle.  .  .  . 
Gentlemen  of  the  convention,  in  the  name 
of  the  great  republic,  the  only  republic 
that  ever  existed  upon  this  earth;  in  the 


name  of  all  her  defenders  and  of  all  her 
supporters;  in  the  name  of  all  her  soldiers 
dead  upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  in  the 
name  of  those  who  perished  in  the  skele- 
ton clutch  of  famine  at  Andersonville  and 
Libby,  whose  sufferings  he  so  vividly  re- 
members, Illinois,  Illinois  nominates  for 
the  next  President  of  this  country  that 
prince  of  parliamentarians,  that  leader  of 
leaders — James  G.  Blaine." 

In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  Ingersoll  de- 
livered at  Indianapolis  an  address  to  war 
veterans  that  is  still  cited  for  its  perora- 
tion beginning:  "The  past  rises  before  me 
like  a  dream." 

The  political  barbecue,  common  in  pio- 
neer days,  is  about  extinct,  though  a  few 
such  gatherings  were  reported  in  the  older 
States  of  the  Middle  West  in  the  last  cam- 
paign. These  functions,  in  the  day  of 
poor  roads  and  few  settlements,  were  a 
means  of  luring  voters  to  a  meeting  with 
the  promise  of  free  food;  it  was  only  by 
such  heroic  feats  of  cookery  as  the  broiling 
of  a  whole  beef  in  a  pit  of  coals  that  a 
crowd  could  be  fed.  The  meat  was  likely 
to  be  either  badly  burnt,  or  raw,  but  the 
crowds  were  not  fastidious,  and  swigs  of 
whiskey  made  it  more  palatable.  Those 
were  days  of  plain  speech  and  hard  hit- 
ting, and  on  such  occasions  orators  were 
expected  to  "cut  loose"  and  flay  the 
enemy  unsparingly. 

Speakers  of  the  rabble-rouser  type  have 
passed  out,  though  there  are  still  orators 
who  proceed  to  "burn  the  grass"  in  the 
old  style  in  country  districts  where  they 
are  not  in  danger  of  being  reported.  This, 
however,  is  full  of  peril,  as  the  farmer's 
credulity  is  not  so  easily  played  upon  as 
in  the  old  days  before  the  R.  F.  D.  box 
was  planted  at  his  gate.  The  farmer  is 
the  shrewdest,  the  most  difficult,  of  audi- 
tors. He  is  little  given  to  applause,  but 
listens  meditatively,  and  is  not  easily  to 
be  betrayed  into  demonstrations  of  ap- 
proval. The  orator's  chance  of  scoring  a 
hit  before  an  audience  of  country  folk  de- 
pends on  his  ability  to  state  his  case  with 
an  appearance  of  fairness  and  to  sustain 
it  with  arguments  presented  in  simple, 
picturesque  phraseology.  Nothing  could 
be  less  calculated  to  win  the  farmer's 
franchise  than  any  attempt  to  "play 
down"  to  him.  In  old  times  the  city 
candidate  sometimes  donned  his  fishing- 
clothes  before  venturing  into  country  dis- 
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tricts,  but  some  of  the  most  engaging 
demagogues  the  West  has  known  ap- 
peared always  in  their  finest  raiment. 

There  has  always  been  a  considerable 
sprinkling  of  women  at  big  Indiana  rallies 
and  also  at  State  conventions,  as  far  back 
as  my  memory  runs;  but  women,  I  am  ad- 
vised, were  rarely  in  evidence  at  political 
meetings  in  the  West  until  Civil  War 
times.  The  number  who  attended  meet- 
ings in  1916  was  notably  large,  even  in 
States  that  have  not  yet  granted  general 
suffrage.  They  are  most  satisfactory  au- 
ditors, quick  to  catch  points  and  eagerly 
responsive  with  applause.  The  West  has 
many  women  who  speak  exceedingly  well, 
and  the  number  is  steadily  growing.  I 
have  never  heard  heckling  so  cleverly  par- 
ried as  by  a  young  woman  who  spoke  on  a 
Chicago  street  corner,  during  the  sessions 
of  the  last  Republican  convention,  to  a 
crowd  of  men  bent  upon  annoying  her. 
She  was  unfailingly  good-humored,  and 
her  retorts,  delivered  with  the  utmost 
good  nature,  gradually  won  the  sympathy 
of  her  hearers. 

The  making  of  political  speeches  is  ex- 
hausting labor,  and  only  the  possessor  of 
great  bodily  vigor  can  make  a  long  tour 
without  a  serious  drain  upon  his  physical 
and  nervous  energy.  Mr.  Bryan  used  to 
speak  with  delight  of  the  manner  in  which 
Republicans  he  met,  unable  to  pay  him 
any  other  compliment,  expressed  their  ad- 
miration for  his  magnificent  constitution, 
which  made  it  possible  for  him  to  speak  so 
constantly  without  injury  to  his  health. 
The  fatiguing  journeys,  the  enforced  ad- 
justment to  the  crowds  of  varying  size  in 
circumstances  never  twice  alike,  the  hand- 
shaking and  the  conferences  with  local 
committees  to  which  prominent  speakers 
must  submit  make  speaking-tours  any- 
thing but  the  triumphal  excursions  they 
appear  to  be  to  the  cheering  audiences. 
The  weary  orator  arrives  at  a  town  to  find 
that  instead  of  snatching  an  hour's  rest  he 
must  yield  to  the  importunity  of  a  com- 
mittee intrusted  with  the  responsibility  of 
showing  him  the  sights  of  the  city,  with 
probably  a  few  brief  speeches  at  factories; 
and  after  a  dinner,  where  he  will  very 
likely  be  called  upon  to  say  "just  a  few 
words,"  he  must  ride  in  a  procession 
through  the  chill  night  before  he  addresses 
the  big  meeting. 

A  few  dashes  of  local  color  assist  in  es- 


tablishing the  visiting  orator  on  terms  of 
good-fellowship  with  his  audience.  He 
will  inform  himself  as  to  the  number  of 
broom-handles  or  refrigerators  produced 
annually  in  the  town,  or  the  amount  of 
barley  and  buckwheat  that  last  year  re- 
warded the  toil  of  the  noble  husbandmen 
of  the  county.  It  is  equally  important 
for  him  to  take  counsel  of  the  local  chair- 
man as  to  things  to  avoid,  for  there  are 
sore  spots  in  many  districts  which  must 
be  let  alone  or  touched  with  a  healing 
hand.  The  tyro  who  prepares  a  speech 
with  the  idea  of  giving  it  through  a  con- 
siderable territory  finds  quickly  that  the 
sooner  he  forgets  his  manuscript  the  bet- 
ter, so  many  are  the  concessions  he  must 
make  to  local  conditions. 

In  the  campaign  of  19 16  the  Democrats 
made  strenuous  efforts  to  win  the  Pro- 
gressive vote.  Energetic  county  chair- 
men would  lure  as  many  Progressives  as 
possible  to  the  front  seats  at  all  meetings 
that  they  might  learn  of  the  admiration  in 
which  they  were  held  by  forward-looking 
Democrats — the  bond  of  sympathy,  the 
common  ideals,  that  animated  honest 
Democrats  and  their  brothers,  those  pa- 
triotic citizens  who,  long  weary  of  Repub- 
lican indifference  to  the  rights  of  freemen, 
had  broken  the  ties  of  a  lifetime  to  assert 
their  independence.  Democratic  orators, 
with  the  Progressives  in  mind,  frequently 
apostrophized  Lincoln,  that  they  might 
the  better  contrast  the  vigorous,  healthy 
Republicanism  of  the  '6o's  with  the  cor- 
rupt, odious  thing  the  Republican  party 
had  become.  This,  of  course,  had  to  be 
done  carefully,  so  that  the  Progressive 
would  not  experience  twinges  of  home- 
sickness for  his  old  stamping-ground. 

There  is  agreement  among  political 
managers  as  to  the  doubtful  value  of  the 
"  monster  meetings  "  that  are  held  in  large 
centres.  With  plenty  of  money  to  spend 
and  a  thorough  organization,  it  is  always 
possible  to  "pull  off"  a  big  demonstra- 
tion. Word  passed  to  ward  and  precinct 
committeemen  will  collect  a  vast  crowd 
for  a  parade  adorned  with  fireworks.  The 
size  and  enthusiasm  of  these  crowds  is 
never  truly  significant  of  party  strength. 
One  such  crowd  looks  very  much  like 
another,  and  I  am  betraying  no  confi- 
dence in  saying  that  its  units  are  often 
drawn  from  the  same  sources.  The  par- 
ticipants in  a  procession  rarely  hear  the 
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speeches  at  the  meeting  of  which  they  are  peatedly  without  being  able  to  see  the 

the  advertisement.    When  they  reach  the  President.     After  several  fruitless  visits 

hall  it  is  usually  rilled  and  their  further  the  secretary  said  to  him  one  day:  "The 

function  is  to  march  down  the  aisles  with  President  cannot  be  seen."     "My  God  !" 

bands  and  drum-corps  to  put  the  crowd  exclaimed  the  enraged  office-seeker,  "  has 

in  humor  for  the  speeches.     Frequently  he  grown  as  small  as  that?" 

some  belated  phalanx  will  noisily  intrude  Probably  no  President  has  ever  enjoyed 

after  the  orator  has  been  introduced,  and  greater  personal  popularity  than  Mr.  Mc- 

he  must  smile  and  let  it  be  seen  that  he  Kinley.     He  would  perform  an  act  of 

understands  perfectly  that  the  interrup-  kindness  with  a  graciousness  that  doubled 

tion  is  due  to  the  irrepressible  enthusi-  its  value  and  he  could  refuse  a  favor 

asm  of  the  intelligent  voters  of  the  grand  without  making  an  enemy.    Former  Gov- 

old  blank  district  that  has  never  failed  ernor  Glynn  of  New  York  told  me  not 

to  support  the  principles  of  the  grand  old  long  ago  an  incident  illuminative  of  the 

blank  party.  .  qualities  that  endeared  Mr.  McKinley  to 

The  most  satisfactory  meetings  are  his  devoted  followers.  Soon  after  his  in- 
small  ones,  in  country  districts,  where  auguration  a  Democratic  congressman 
one  or  two  hundred  people  of  all  parties  from  an  eastern  State  delivered  in  the 
gather,  drawn  by  an  honest  curiosity  as  House  a  speech  rilled  with  the  bitterest 
to  the  issues.  Such  meetings  impose  em-  abuse  of  the  President.  A  little  later  this 
barrassments  upon  the  speaker,  who  must  member's  wife,  not  realizing  that  a  savage 
accommodate  manner  and  matter  to  au-  attack  of  this  sort  would  naturally  make 
ditors  disconcertingly  close  at  hand,  of  its  author  persona  non  grata  at  the  White 
whose  reaction  to  his  talk  he  is  perfectly  House,  expressed  a  wish  to  take  her  young 
conscious.  In  an  "all-day"  meeting,  held  children  to  call  on  the  President.  The 
usually  in  groves  that  serve  as  rural  social  youngsters  were  insistent  in  their  demand 
centres,  the  farmers  remain  in  their  au-  to  make  the  visit  and  would  not  be  de- 
tomobiles  drawn  into  line  before  the  nied.  The  offending  representative  con- 
speakers'  stand,  and  listen  quietly  to  the  fessed  his  embarrassment  to  Mr.  Glynn,  a 
programme  arranged  by  the  county  chair-  Democratic  colleague,  who  said  he'd  "  feel 
man.  Sometimes  several  orators  are  pro-  out"  the  President.  Mr.  McKinley,  de- 
vided  for  the  day;  Republicans  may  take  daring  at  once  with  the  utmost  good 
the  morning,  the  Democrats  the  after-  humor  that  he  would  be  delighted  to  re- 
noon.  Here,  with  the  audience  sitting  as  ceive  the  lady  and  her  children,  named  a 
a  jury,  we  have  one  of  the  processes  of  day  and  met  them  with  the  greatest  cor- 
democracy  reduced  to  its  simplest  terms,  diality.     He  planted  the  baby  on  his  desk 

The  West  is  attracted  by  statesmen  to  play,  put  them  all  at  ease,  and  as  they 
who  are  "human,"  who  impress  them-  left  distributed  among  them  a  huge  bou- 
selves  upon  the  "folks"  by  their  amia-  quet  of  carnations  that  he  had  ordered 
bility  and  good-fellowship.  Benjamin  specially  from  the  conservatory.  In  this 
Harrison  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  connection  I  am  reminded  of  a  story  of 
ablest  lawyers  of  the  bar  of  his  day,  but  Thomas  B.  Reed,  who  once  asked  Presi- 
he  was  never  a  popular  hero  and  his  dent  Harrison  to  appoint  a  certain  con- 
defeat  for  re-election  was  attributable  in  stituent  collector  at  Portland.  The  ap- 
large  degree  to  his  lack  of  those  qualities  pointment  went  to  another  candidate  for 
that  constitute  what  I  have  called  "folk-  the  office,  and  when  one  of  Reed's  friends 
siness."  In  the  campaign  of  1888  Gen-  twitted  him  about  his  lack  of  influence  he 
eral  Harrison  suffered  much  from  the  remarked:  "There  are  only  two  men  in 
charge  that  he  was  an  aristocrat,  and  at-  the  whole  State  of  Maine  who  hate  me: 
tention  was  frequently  called  to  the  fact  one  of  them  I  landed  in  the  penitentiary, 
that  he  was  the  grandson  of  a  President,  and  the  other  one  Harrison  has  appointed 
Among  other  cartoons  of  the  period  there  collector  of  the  port  of  my  town !" 
was  one  that  represented  Harrison  as  a 

pigmy   standing   in   the   shadow   of   his  jjj 
grandfather's  tall  hat.     This  was  prob- 
ably remembered  by  an  Indiana  politi-  Statesmen   of    the    "picturesque" 
cian  who  called  at  the  White  House  re-  school,  who  attracted  attention  by  their 
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scorn  of  conventions,  or  their  raciness  of 
speech,  or  for  some  obsession  aired  on 
every  occasion,  are  well-nigh  out  of  the 
picture.  The  West  is  not  without  its  sen- 
sitiveness, and  it  has  found  that  a  sock- 
less  congressman,  or  one  who  makes  him- 
self ridiculous  by  advocating  foolish  mea- 
sures, reflects  upon  the  intelligence  of 
his  constituents  or  upon  their  sense  of 
humor,  and  if  there  is  anything  the  West 
prides  itself  upon  it  is  its  humor.  We  are 
seeing  fewer  statesmen  of  the  type  so 
blithely  represented  by  Mr.  Cannon,  who 
enjoy  in  marked  degree  the  affections  of 
their  constituents;  who  are  kindly  uncles 
to  an  entire  district,  not  to  be  displaced, 
no  matter  what  their  shortcomings,  with- 
out genuine  grief.  One  is  tempted  far 
afield  in  pursuit  of  the  elements  of  popu- 
larity, of  which  the  West  offers  abundant 
material  for  analysis.  "Dan"  Voorhees, 
"the  tall  sycamore  of  the  Wabash,"  was 
prominent  in  Indiana  politics  for  many 
years,  and  his  fine  figure,  his  oratorical 
gifts,  his  sympathetic  nature  and  reputa- 
tion for  generosity  endeared  him  to  many 
who  had  no  patience  with  his  politics. 
He  was  so  effective  as  an  advocate  in 
criminal  cases  that  the  Indiana  law  giving 
defendants  the  final  appeal  was  changed 
so  that  the  State  might  counteract  the 
influence  of  his  familiar  speech,  adjust- 
able to  any  case,  which  played  upon 
the  sympathy  and  magnanimity  of  the 
jurors.  Allen  G.  Thurman,  of  Ohio,  a 
man  of  higher  intellectual  gifts,  was  simi- 
larly enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  his  con- 
stituency. His  bandanna  was  for  years 
the  symbol  of  Buckeye  democracy,  much 
as  "blue  jeans"  expressed  the  rugged  sim- 
plicity of  the  Hoosier  democracy  when,  in 
1876,  the  apparel  of  James  D.  Williams, 
unwisely  ridiculed  by  the  Republicans, 
contributed  to  his  election  to  the  gov- 
ernorship over  General  Harrison,  the 
"kid-glove"  candidate. 

Nothing  is  better  calculated  to  encour- 
age humility  in  young  men  about  to  enter 
upon  a  political  career  than  a  study  of  the 
roster  of  Congress  for  years  only  lightly 
veiled  in  "the  pathos  of  distance." 
Among  United  States  senators  from  the 
Middle  West  in  1863-9  were  Lyman 
Trumbull,  Richard  J.  Oglesby,  and  Rich- 
ard Yates,  of  Illinois;  Henry  S.  Lane, 
Oliver  P.  Morton,  and  Thomas  A.  Hen- 
dricks, of  Indiana;    James  Harlan  and 


Samuel  J.  Kirkwood,  of  Iowa;  Samuel  C. 
Pomeroy  and  James  H.  Lane,  of  Kansas; 
Zachariah  Chandler  and  Jacob  M.  How- 
ard, of  Michigan;  Alexander  Ramsey  and 
Daniel  S.  Norton,  of  Minnesota;  Benja- 
min F.  Wade  and  John  Sherman,  of 
Ohio. 

In  the  lower  house  sat  Elihu  B.  Wash- 
burne,  Owen  Lovejoy,  and  William  R. 
Morrison,  of  Illinois;  Schuyler  Colfax, 
George  W.  Julian,  Daniel  W.  Voorhees, 
William  S.  Holman,  and  Godlove  S.  Orth, 
of  Indiana;  William  B.  Allison,  Josiah  B. 
Grinnell,  John  A.  Kasson,  and  James 
F.  Wilson,  of  Iowa;  James  A.  Garfield, 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  and  Robert  C. 
Schenck,  of  Ohio.  In  the  same  group  of 
States  in  the  '8o's  we  find  David  Davis, 
John  A.  Logan,  Joseph  E.  McDonald, 
Benjamin  Harrison,  Thomas  W.  Ferry, 
Henry  P.  Baldwin,  William  Windom, 
Samuel  J.  R.  McMillan,  Algernon  S.  Pad- 
dock, Alvin  Saunders,  M.  H.  Carpenter, 
John  J.  Ingalls,  and  Preston  B.  Plumb,  all 
senators  in  Congress.  In  this  same  period 
the  Ohio  delegation  in  the  lower  house 
included  Benjamin  Butterworth,  A.  J. 
Warner,  Thomas  Ewing,  Charles  Foster, 
Frank  H.  Hurd,  J.  Warren  Keifer,  and 
William  McKinley. 

How  many  students  in  the  high  schools 
and  colleges  of  these  States  would  recog- 
nize any  considerable  number  of  these 
names  or  have  any  idea  of  the  nature  of 
the  public  service  these  men  performed? 
To  be  sure,  three  members  of  Congress 
from  Ohio  in  the  years  indicated,  and  one 
senator  from  Indiana,  reached  the  White 
House;  but  at  least  two- thirds  of  the 
others  enjoyed  a  wide  reputation,  either 
as  politicians  or  statesmen  or  as  both. 
In  the  years  preceding  the  Civil  War  the 
West  certainly  did  not  lack  leadership, 
nor  did  all  who  rendered  valuable  service 
attain  conspicuous  place.  For  example, 
George  W.  Julian,  an  ardent  foe  of  slav- 
ery, a  member  of  Congress,  and  in  1852  a 
candidate  for  Vice-President  on  the  Free 
Soil  ticket,  was  a  political  idealist,  inde- 
pendent and  courageous,  and  with  the 
ability  to  express  his  opinions  tersely  and 
effectively. 

It  is  always  hazardous  to  compare  the 
statesmen  of  one  period  with  those  of 
another,  and  veteran  observers  whose 
judgments  must  be  treated  with  respect 
insist  that  the  men  I  have  mentioned 
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were  not  popularly  regarded  in  their  day 
as  the  possessors  of  unusual  abilities. 
Most  of  these  men  were  prominent  in  my 
youth,  and  in  some  cases  were  still  im- 
portant factors  when  I  attained  my  ma- 
jority, and  somehow  they  seem  to  "  mass  " 
as  their  successors  do  not.  The  fierce 
passions  aroused  in  the  Middle  West  by 
the  slavery  issue  undoubtedly  brought 
into  the  political  arena  men  who  in  calmer 
times  would  have  remained  contentedly 
in  private  life.  The  restriction  of  slavery 
and  the  preservation  of  the  Union  were 
concrete  issues  that  awakened  a  moral 
fervor  not  since  apparent  in  our  politics. 
Groups  of  people  are  constantly  at  work 
in  the  social  field,  to  improve  municipal 
government,  or  to  place  State  politics 
upon  a  higher  plane ;  but  these  movements 
occasion  only  slight  tremors  in  contrast 
with  the  quaking  of  the  earth  through  the 
free-soil  agitation,  Civil  War,  and  recon- 
struction. 

The  men  I  have  mentioned  were,  gen- 
erally speaking,  poor  men,  and  the  next 
generation  found  it  much  more  comfort- 
able and  profitable  to  practise  law  or  en- 
gage in  business  than  to  enter  politics.  I 
am  grieved  by  my  inability  to  offer  sub- 
stantial proof  that  ideals  of  public  service 
in  the  western  provinces  are  higher  than 
they  were  fifty  or  twenty  years  ago.  I 
record  my  opinion  that  they  are  not,  and 
that  we  are  less  ably  served  in  the  Con- 
gress than  formerly,  frankly  to  invite  criti- 
cism; for  these  times  call  for  a  great 
searching  for  the  weaknesses  of  democ- 
racy and,  if  the  best  talent  is  not  finding 
its  way  into  the  lawmaking,  administra- 
tive, and  judicial  branches  of  our  State 
and  Federal  governments,  an  obligation 
rests  upon  every  citizen  to  find  the  reason 
and  the  remedy. 

No  Westerner  who  is  devoted  to  the 
best  interests  of  his  country  will  encour- 
age the  belief  that  there  is  any  real  hos- 
tility between  East  and  West,  or  that  the 
West  is  incapable  of  viewing  social  and 
political  movements  in  the  light  of  rea- 
son and  experience.  It  stood  steadfastly 
against  the  extension  of  slavery  and  for 
the  Union  through  years  of  fiery  trial,  and 
its  leaders  expressed  the  national  thought 
and  held  the  lines  firm  against  opposition, 
concealed  and  open,  that  was  kept  down 
only  by  ceaseless  vigilance.  Even  in 
times  of  financial   stress  it  refused   to 


hearken  to  the  cry  of  the  demagogue,  and 
Greenbackism  died,  just  as  later  Popu- 
lism died.  More  significant  was  the  fail- 
ure of  Mr.  Bryan  to  win  the  support  of 
the  West  that  was  essential  to  his  success 
in  three  campaigns.  We  may  say  that  it 
was  a  narrow  escape,  and  that  the  West 
was  responsible  for  a  serious  menace  and 
a  peril  not  too  easily  averted,  but  Mr. 
Bryan  precipitated  a  storm  that  was 
bound  to  break  and  that  left  the  air 
clearer.  He  "threw  a  scare"  into  the 
country  just  when  it  needed  to  be  aroused, 
and  some  of  his  admonitions  have  borne 
good  fruit  on  soil  least  friendly  to  him. 

The  West  likes  to  be  "preached  at," 
and  it  admires  a  courageous  evangelist 
even  when  it  declines  his  invitation  to  the 
mourners'  bench.  The  West  liked  and 
still  likes  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  no  other 
American  can  so  instantly  gain  the  ear  of 
the  West  as  he.  In  my  pilgrimages  of  the 
past  year  nothing  has  been  more  surpris- 
ing than  the  change  of  tone  with  reference 
to  the  former  President  among  Western 
Republicans  who  declared  in  191 2  and 
reiterated  in  1916  that  never,  never  again 
would  they  countenance  him. 


IV 


One  may  find  in  the  Mississippi  valley, 
as  in  the  Connecticut  valley  or  anywhere 
else  in  America,  just  about  what  one 
wishes  to  find.  A  New  England  corre- 
spondent complains  with  some  bitterness 
of  the  political  conservatism  he  encoun- 
tered in  a  journey  through  the  West;  he 
had  expected  to  find  radicalism  every- 
where rampant,  and  was  disappointed 
that  he  was  unable  to  substantiate  his  pre- 
conceived impression  by  actual  contacts 
with  the  people. 

If  I  may  delicately  suggest  the  point 
without  making  too  great  a  concession, 
the  West  is  really  quite  human.  It  has 
its  own  "slant" — its  tastes  and  prefer- 
ences that  differ  in  ways  from  those  of 
the  East,  the  South,  or  the  farther  West; 
and  radicals  are  distributed  through  the 
corn  belt  in  about  the  same  proportion  as 
elsewhere.  The  bread-and-butter  West- 
ern "folks"  are  pretty  sensible,  taken  in 
the  long  run,  and  not  at  all  anxious  to  pull 
down  the  social  pillars  just  to  make  a 
noise.  They  will  impiously  carve  them  a 
little — yes,  and  occasionally  stick  an  in- 
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congruous  patch  on  the  wall  of  the  sanc- 
tuary of  democracy;  but  they  are  never 
wilfully  destructive.  And  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  some  of  their  architectural 
and  decorative  efforts  have  improved  the 
original  design.  The  West  has  saved 
other  sections  a  good  deal  of  trouble  by 
boldly  experimenting  with  devices  it  had 
" thought  up"  amid  the  free  airs  of  the 
plains;  but  the  West,  no  more  than  the 
East,  will  give  storage  to  a  contrivance 
that  has  been  proved  worthless. 

The  vindictive  spirit  that  was  very 
marked  in  the  Western  attitude  toward 
the  railroads  for  many  years  was  not  a 
gratuitous  and  unfounded  hatred  of  cor- 
porations, but  had  a  real  basis  in  dis- 
criminations that  touched  vitally  the  life 
of  the  farmer  and  the  struggling  towns  to 
which  he  carried  his  products.  The  rail- 
roads were  the  only  corporations  the  West 
knew  before  the  great  industrial  develop- 
ment. A  railroad  represented  "capital," 
and  "capital"  was  therefore  a  thing  to 
chastise  whenever  opportunity  offered. 
It  has  been  said  in  bitterness  of  late  that 
the  hostile  legislation  demanded  by  the 
West  "  ruined  the  railroads."  This  is  not 
a  subject  for  discussion  here,  but  it  may 
be  said  that  the  railroads  invited  the  war 
that  was  made  upon  them  by  injustices 
and  discriminations  of  which  the  obscure 
shipper  had  a  right  to  complain.  The  an- 
tagonism to  railroads  inspired  a  great  deal 
of  radicalism  aimed  at  capital  generally, 
and  "corporate  greed,"  "the  encroach- 
ments of  capital,"  "the  money  devils  of 
Wall  Street,"  and  "special  privilege" 
burned  fiercely  in  our  political  terminol- 
ogy. But  the  West  has  prospered  enor- 
mously, and  money  in  the  pocket  tends 
to  breed  in  the  possessor  tolerance  of 
money  devils.    • 

The  West  likes  to  play  with  novelties. 
It  has  been  hospitable  to  such  devices  as 
the  initiative,  the  referendum,  and  the  re- 
call, multiplied  agencies  for  State  super- 
vision in  many  directions,  and  it  has 
shown  in  general  a  confidence  in  auto- 
matic machinery  popularly  designed  to 
correct  all  evils.  The  West  probably  in- 
fected the  rest  of  the  country  with  the 
fallacy  that  the  passing  of  a  law  is  a  com- 
plete transaction  without  reference  to  its 
enforcement,  and  Western  statute-books 
are  littered  with  legislation  often  frivolous 
or  ill-considered.     There  has,  however, 


been  a  marked  reaction  and  the  demand 
is  rather  for  less  legislation  and  better 
administration.  A  Western  governor  said 
to  me  despairingly  that  his  State  is 
"commissioned"  to  death,  and  that  he 
is  constantly  embarrassed  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  persuading  competent  men  to 
accept  places  on  his  many  bipartisan  reg- 
ulative boards. 

There  is  a  virtue  in  our  very  size  as  a 
nation  and  the  multiplicity  of  interests 
represented  by  the  one  hundred  million 
that  make  it  possible  for  the  majority  to 
watch,  as  from  a  huge  amphitheatre,  the 
experiments  in  some  particular  arena.  A 
new  agrarian  movement  that  rose  in 
North  Dakota  in  191 5  has  caused  much 
concern  in  neighboring  States,  where  it 
has  spread  rapidly.  The  Non-Partisan 
League  (it  is  really  a  political  party)' 
seems  to  have  sprung  full-panoplied  from 
the  Equity  Society,  and  is  a  successor  of 
the  Farmers'  Alliance  and  Populism. 
The  despised  middleman  is  the  object  of 
its  animosity,  and  it  began  with  a  com- 
prehensive programme  of  State-owned 
elevators  and  flour-mills,  packing-houses, 
and  cold-storage  plants.  The  League 
carried  North  Dakota  in  1916,  electing  a 
governor  who  immediately  vetoed  a  bill 
providing  for  a  State-owned  terminal 
elevator  because  the  League  leaders 
"raised  their  sights"  as  soon  as  they  got 
into  the  trenches.  They  demanded  un- 
limited bonding-power  and  a  complete 
new  programme  embodying  a  radical  form 
of  state  socialism.  "  Class  struggle,"  says 
Mr.  Elmer  T.  Peterson,  an  authority  on 
the  League's  history,  "is  the  key-note  of 
its  propaganda."  The  student  of  current 
political  tendencies  will  do  well  to  keep  an 
eye  on  the  League,  as  it  has  gained  a 
strong  foothold  in  the  Northwest,  and  the 
cooperative  features  of  its  platform  satisfy 
an  old  craving  of  the  farmer  for  state 
assistance  in  the  management  of  his 
business. 

The  West  is  greatly  given  to  sober  sec- 
ond thoughts.  Hospitable  to  new  ideas 
as  it  has  proved  itself  to  be,  it  will  stop 
short  of  a  leap  in  the  dark.  There  is  a 
point  at  which  it  becomes  extremely  con- 
servative. It  will  run  like  a  frightened 
rabbit  from  some  change  which  it  has 
encouraged.  But  the  West  has  a  passion 
for  social  justice,  and  is  willing  to  make 
sacrifices  to  gain  it.     The  coming  of  the 
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The  Death-Watch. 


There  is  a  death-watch  that  occupies  front  seats  at  every  political  meeting,  composed  of  veterans  who  compare  all  later 
performances  to  some  speech  they  heard  Garfield  or  "Dan"  Voorhees,  Oliver  P.  Morton  or  John  J.  Installs 
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war  found  this  its  chief  concern,  not  un- 
der the  guidance  of  feverish  agitators  but 
from  a  sense  that  democracy,  to  fulfil  its 
destiny,  must  make  the  conditions  of  life 
happy  and  comfortable  for  the  great  body 
of  the  people.  It  is  not  the  "  pee-pul "  of 
the  demagogue  who  are  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  the  immediate  future  of  Western 
political  expression,  but  an  intelligent, 
earnest  citizenry,  anxious  to  view  Ameri- 
can needs  with  the  new  vision  compelled 
by  the  world  struggle  in  the  defense  of 
democracy. 

The  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship 
long  enjoyed  by  women  of  certain  west- 
ern States  ceased  to  be  a  vagary  of  the 
untutored  wilds  when  last  year  New 
York  adopted  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment granting  women  the  ballot.  The 
fight  for  a  federal  amendment  was  won 
in  the  House  last  winter  by  a  narrow  mar- 
gin, but  at  this  writing  the  matter  is  still 
pending  in  the  Senate.  Many  of  the  old 
arguments  against  the  enfranchisement  of 
women  have  been  pretty  effectually  dis- 
posed of  in  States  that  were  pioneers  in 
general  suffrage.  I  lived  for  three  years 
in  Colorado  without  being  conscious  of 
any  of  those  disturbances  to  domesticity 
that  we  used  to  be  told  would  follow  if 
women  were  projected  into  politics.  I 
can  testify  that  a  male  voter  may  register 
and  cast  his  ballot  without  any  feeling 
that  the  women  he  encounters  as  he  per- 
forms these  exalted  duties  have  relin- 
quished any  of  the  ancient  prerogatives  of 
their  womanhood. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  experience  of 
suffrage  States  to  justify  a  suspicion  that 
women  are  friendlier  to  radical  move- 
ments than  men;  but  much  to  sustain  the 
assertion  that  they  take  their  politics  seri- 
ously and  are  as  intelligent  in  the  exercise 
of  the  ballot  as  male  voters.  The  old  no- 
tion that  the  enfranchisement  of  women 
would  double  the  vote  without  changing 
results  is  another  fallacy;  I  am  disposed  to 
think  them  more  independent  than  their 
male  fellow  citizens  and  less  likely  to  sub- 
mit meekly  to  party  dictation. 

In  practically  every  American  court 
and  State  house  and  city  hall  there  are 
women  holding  responsible  clerical  posi- 
tions, and,  if  the  keeping  of  important  rec- 
ords may  be  intrusted  to  women,  the  task 
of  defending  their  exclusion  from  elective 
offices  is  one  that  I  confess  to  be  beyond 


my  powers.  Nor  is  there  anything  shock- 
ing in  the  presence  of  a  woman  on  the 
floor  of  a  legislative  body.  Montana  sent 
a  woman  to  the  national  Congress,  and 
already  her  fellow  members  hear  her  voice 
without  perturbation.  Mrs.  Agnes  Rid- 
dle, a  member  of  the  Colorado  senate,  is 
a  real  contributor,  I  shall  not  scruple  to 
say,  to  the  intelligence  and  wisdom  of  that 
body.  Mrs.  Riddle,  apart  from  being  a 
stateswoman,  manages  a  dairy  to  its  ut- 
most details,  and  during  the  session  an- 
swers roll-call  after  doing  a  pretty  full 
day's  work  on  her  farm.  The  schools  of 
Colorado  are  admirably  conducted  by 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Bradford,  who  has  thrice  been 
re-elected  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction. The  deputy  attorney-general 
of  Colorado,  Miss  Clara  Ruth  Mozzor, 
sits  at  her  desk  as  composedly  as  though 
she  were  not  the  first  woman  to  gain  this 
political  and  professional  recognition  in 
the  Centennial  Commonwealth.  I  am 
moved  to  ask  whether  we  shall  not  find 
for  the  enfranchised  woman  who  becomes 
active  in  public  affairs  some  more  felici- 
tous and  gallant  term  than  politician — a 
word  much  soiled  from  long  application  to 
the  corrupt  male  citizen.  Perhaps  the 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  will  assist 
in  this  matter. 


V 


As  the  saying  became  trite,  almost  be- 
fore news  of  our  entrance  into  the  world 
war  had  reached  the  nation's  farthest  bor- 
ders, that  we  should  emerge  from  the  con- 
flict a  new  and  a  very  different  America, 
it  becomes  of  interest  to  keep  in  mind  the 
manner  and  the  spirit  in  which  we  entered 
into  the  mighty  struggle.  It  was  not 
merely  in  the  mind  of  people  everywhere, 
on  the  2d  of  April,  191 7,  that  the  nation 
was  face  to  face  with  a  contest  that  would 
tax  its  powers  to  the  utmost,  but  that  our 
internal  affairs  would  be  subjected  to  seri- 
ous trial,  and  that  parties  and  party  poli- 
cies would  inevitably  experience  changes 
of  greatest  moment  before  another  gen- 
eral election.  When  this  is  read  the  con- 
gressional campaign  will  be  gathering 
headway;  as  I  write,  several  months 
earlier,  public  attention  is  turning,  rather 
impatiently,  it  must  be  said,  to  the  pros- 
pects of  a  campaign  that  is  likely  to  pur- 
sue its  course  to  the  accompaniment  of 
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The  Barbecue. 


These  functions  .  .  .  were  a  means  of  luring  voters  to  a  [Meting  with  the  promise  of  free  food;   it  was  only  by  such  heroic 
feats  of  cookery  as  the  broiling  of  a  whole  beef  in  a  pit  oi  coals  that  a  crowd  could  be  fed.— Page  547- 
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booming  cannon  overseas.  How  much  the 
conduct  of  the  war  by  the  administra- 
tion in  power  will  figure  in  the  pending 
contest  is  not  yet  apparent;  but  as  the 
rapid  succession  of  events  following 
Mr.  Wilson's  second  inauguration  have 
dimmed  the  issues  of  1916,  it  may  be  well 
to  summarize  the  respective  attitudes  of 
the  two  major  parties  two  years  ago  to 
establish  a  point  of  orientation. 

It  was  the  chief  Republican  contention 
that  the  Democratic  administration  had 
failed  to  preserve  the  national  honor  and 
security  in  its  dealings  with  Mexico  and 
Germany.  As  political  platforms  are 
soon  forgotten,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
reproduce  this  paragraph  of  the  Republi- 
can declaration  of  191 6: 

The  present  administration  has  destroyed  our 
influence  abroad  and  humiliated  us  in  our  own 
eyes.  The  Republican  party  believes  that  a 
firm,  consistent,  and  courageous  foreign  policy, 
always  maintained  by  Republican  Presidents  in 
accordance  with  American  traditions,  is  the  best, 
as  it  is  the  only  true  way  to  preserve  our  peace 
and  restore  us  to  our  rightful  place  among  the 
nations.  We  believe  in  the  pacific  settlement  of 
international  disputes  and  favor  the  establish- 
ment of  a  world  court  for  that  purpose. 

The  concluding  sentence  is  open  to  the 
criticism  that  it  weakens  what  precedes 
it;  but  the  Mexican  plank,  after  denounc- 
ing "  the  indefensible  methods  of  interfer- 
ence employed  by  this  administration  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  Mexico,"  promises 
to  "our  citizens  on  and  near  our  border, 
and  to  those  in  Mexico,  wherever  they 
may  be  found,  adequate  and  absolute 
protection  in  their  lives,  liberty,  and 
property." 

General  Pershing  had  launched  his  pu- 
nitive expedition  on  Mexican  soil  in 
March,  and  the  Democratic  platform 
adopted  at  St.  Louis  in  June  justifies  this 
move;  but  it  goes  on  to  add: 

Intervention,  implying  as  it  does  military  sub- 
jugation, is  revolting  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  notwithstanding  the  provocation  to  that 
course  has  been  great,  and  should  be  resorted  to, 
if  at  all,  only  as  a  last  resort.  The  stubborn 
resistance  of  the  President  and  his  advisers  to 
every  demand  and  suggestion  to  enter  upon  it,  is 
creditable  alike  to  them  and  to  the  people  in 
whose  name  he  speaks. 

As  to  Germany,  this  paragraph  of  the 
Democratic  platform  might  almost  have 
been  written  into  President  Wilson's  mes- 
sage to  Congress  of  April   2,   191 7,  so 


clearly  does  it  set  forth  the  spirit  in  which 
America  entered  into  the  war: 

We  believe  that  every  people  has  the  right  to 
choose  the  sovereignty  under  which  it  shall  live; 
that  the  small  states  of  the  world  have  a  right 
to  enjoy  from  other  nations  the  same  respect  for 
their  sovereignty  and  for  their  territorial  integ- 
rity that  great  and  powerful  nations  expect  and 
insist  upon,  and  that  the  world  has  a  right  to  be 
free  from  every  disturbance  of  its  peace  that  has 
its  origin  in  aggression  or  disregard  of  the  rights 
of  peoples  and  nations,  and  we  believe  that  the 
time  has  come  when  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United 
States  to  join  with  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
in  any  feasible  association  that  will  effectively 
serve  these  principles,  to  maintain  inviolate  the 
complete  security  of  the  highway  of  the  seas  for 
the  common  and  unhindered  use  of  all  nations. 

The  impression  was  very  general  in  the 
East  that  the  West  was  apathetic  or  in- 
different both  to  the  irresponsible  and 
hostile  acts  of  Mexicans  and  to  the  grow- 
ing insolence  of  the  Imperial  German 
Government  with  reference  to  American 
rights  on  the  seas.  Any  such  assumption 
was  unfair  at  the  time,  and  has  since 
been  disproved  by  the  promptness  and 
vigor  with  which  the  West  responded  to 
the  call  to  arms.  But  the  West  had  no 
intention  of  being  stampeded.  A  Demo- 
cratic President  whose  intellectual  proc- 
esses and  manner  of  speech  were  radically 
different  from  those  at  least  of  his  imme- 
diate predecessors,  was  exercising  a  Lin- 
coln-like patience  in  his  efforts  to  keep  the 
country  out  of  war.  From  the  time  the 
Mexican  situation  became  threatening 
one  might  meet  anywhere  in  the  West 
Republicans  who  thought  that  the  honor 
and  security  of  the  nation  were  being 
trifled  with;  that  the  President's  course 
was  inconsistent  and  vacillating;  and  even 
that  we  should  have  whipped  Mexico  into 
subjection  and  maintained  an  army  there 
until  a  stable  government  had  been  es- 
tablished. These  views  were  expressed 
in  many  parts  of  the  West  by  men  of 
influence  in  Republican  councils,  and 
there  were  Democrats  who  held  like 
opinions. 

The  Republicans  were  beset  by  two 
great  difficulties  when  the  national  con- 
vention met.  The  first  of  these  was  to 
win  back  the  Progressives  who  had  broken 
with  the  party  and  contributed  to  the  de- 
feat of  Mr.  Taft  in  191 2;  the  second  was 
the  definition  of  a  concrete  policy  touch- 
ing Germany  and  Mexico  that  would  ap- 
peal to  the  patriotic  voter,  without  going 
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the  length  of  threatening  war.  The  stand- 
patters were  in  no  humor  to  make  conces- 
sions to  the  Progressives,  who,  in  another 
part  of  Chicago,  were  unwilling  to  receive 
the  olive  branch  except  on  their  own 
terms.  Denied  the  joy  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's enlivening  presence  to  create  a  high 
moment,  the  spectators  were  aware  of  his 
ability  to  add  to  the  general  gloom  by  his 
telegram  suggesting  Senator  Lodge  as  a 
compromise  candidate  acceptable  to  the 
Progressives.  The  speculatively  inclined 
may  wonder  what  would  have  happened 
if  in  one  of  the  dreary  hours  of  waiting 
Colonel  Roosevelt  had  walked  upon  the 
platform  and  addressed  the  convention. 
Once  more  those  who  have  leisure  for  po- 
litical solitaire  may  indulge  in  reflections 
as  to  whether  Senator  Lodge  would  not 
have  appealed  to  the  West  quite  as 
strongly  as  Mr.  Hughes.  The  West,  pre- 
sumably, was  not  interested  in  Senator 
Lodge,  though  I  timidly  suggest  that  if  a 
New  Jersey  candidate  can  be  elected  and 
re-elected  with  the  aid  of  the  West,  Mas- 
sachusetts need  not  so  modestly  hang  in 
the  background  when  a  national  conven- 
tion orders  the  roll-call  of  the  States  for 
favorite  sons. 

There  was  little  question  at  any  time 
from  the  hour  the  convention  opened  that 
Mr.  Hughes  would  be  the  nominee,  and  I 
believe  it  is  a  fair  statement  that  he  was 
the  candidate  the  Democrats  feared  most. 
The  country  had  formed  a  good  opinion 
of  him  as  a  man  of  independence  and 
courage,  and,  having  strictly  observed  the 
silence  enjoined  by  his  position  on  the 
bench  during  the  Republican  family  quar- 
rel of  four  years  earlier,  he  was  looked 
upon  as  a  candidate  well  calculated  to 
heal  the  Progressive  breach  and  lead  a 
united  party  to  victory. 

The  West  waited  and  listened.  While 
it  had  seemed  a  "safe  play"  for  the  Re- 
publicans to  attack  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration for  its  course  with  Mexico 
and  Germany,  the  presentation  of  the 
case  to  the  people  was  attended  with  seri- 
ous embarrassments.  The  obvious  alter- 
native of  Mr.  Wilson's  policy  was  war. 
The  West  was  not  at  all  anxious  for  war; 
it  certainly  did  not  wmt  two  wars.  If 
war  could  be  averted  by  negotiation  the 
West  was  in  a  mood  to  be  satisfied  with 
that  solution.  Republican  campaigners 
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were  aware  of  the  danger  of  arraigning  the 
administration  for  not  going  to  war  and 
contented  themselves  with  attacks  upon 
what  they  declared  to  be  a  shifty  and 
wabbly  policy.  The  West's  sense  of  fair 
play  was,  I  think,  roused  by  the  vast 
amount  of  destructive  criticism  launched 
against  the  administration  unaccompa- 
nied by  any  constructive  programme. 
The  President  had  grown  in  public  respect 
and  confidence;  the  West  had  seen  and 
heard  him  since  he  became  a  national  fig- 
ure, and  he  did  not  look  or  talk  like  a  man 
who  would  out  of  sheer  contrariness  trifle 
with  the  national  security  and  honor.  I 
speak  carefully  when  I  say  that  the  aver- 
age Western  Democrat  was  not  "keen" 
about  Mr.  Wilson  when  he  first  loomed  as 
a  Presidential  possibility.  I  heard  a  good 
deal  of  discussion  by  Western  Democrats 
of  Mr.  Wilson's  availability  in  1910-11, 
and  he  was  not  looked  upon  with  favor. 
He  was  "different";  he  didn't  invoke  the 
Democratic  gods  in  the  old  familiar 
phraseology,  and  he  was  suspected  of  en- 
tertaining narrow  views  as  to  "spoils," 
such  as  caused  so  much  heartache  among 
the  truly  loyal  in  Mr.  Cleveland's  two  ad- 
ministrations. 

The  Democratic  campaign  slogan,  "He 
has  kept  us  out  of  war  ! "  was  not  met  with 
the  definite  challenge  that  he  should  have 
got  us  into  war.  Jingoism  was  well  muf- 
fled. What  passed  for  apathy  was  real- 
ly a  deep  concern  as  to  the  outcome, 
an  anxiety  to  weigh  the  points  at  issue 
soberly.  Western  managers  constantly 
warned  visiting  orators  to  beware  of 
"abusing  the  opposition,"  as  there  were 
men  and  women  of  all  political  faiths  in 
the  audiences.  Both  sides  were  timid 
where  the '  German  vote  was  concerned, 
the  Democrats  alarmed  lest  the  "strict 
accountability"  attitude  of  the  President 
toward  the  Imperial  German  Government 
would  damage  the  party's  chances,  and 
the  Republicans  embarrassed  by  the  dan- 
ger of  openly  appealing  to  the  hyphenates 
when  the  Republican  campaign  turned 
upon  an  arraignment  of  the  President  for 
not  dealing  drastically  enough  with  Ger- 
man encroachment  upon  American  rights. 
In  view  of  the  mighty  sweep  of  events 
since  the  election,  all  this  seems  tame  and 
puerile,  and  reminds  us  that  there  is  a 
vast  amount  of  punk  in  politics. 
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In  the  West  there  are  no  indications 
that  an  effect  of  the  war  will  be  to  awaken 
new  radical  movements  or  strengthen  ten- 
dencies that  were  apparent  before  Amer- 
ica sounded  the  call  to  arms.  I  have 
dwelt  upon  the  sobriety  with  which  the 
West  approached  the  election  of  191 6 
merely  as  an  emphasis  of  this.  The  war 
has  dealt  the  greatest  blow  ever  adminis- 
tered to  American  sectionalism.  We  were 
prone  for  years  to  consider  our  national 
life  in  a  local  spirit,  and  the  political  par- 
ties expended  much  energy  in  attempts 
to  reconcile  the  demands  and  needs  of  one 
division  of  the  States  with  those  of  an- 
other. The  prolonged  debate  of  the  tar- 
iff as  a  partisan  issue  is  a  marked  instance 
of  this.  The  farmer,  the  industrial  la- 
borer, the  capitalist  have  all  been  the 
objects  of  special  consideration.  One  ar- 
gument had  to  be  prepared  for  the  cotton- 
grower  in  the  South ;  another  for  the  New 
England  mill-hands  who  spun  the  prod- 
uct; still  another  for  the  mill-owner.  The 
farm-hand  and  the  industrial  artisan  in 
the  neighboring  manufacturing  town  had 
to  be  reached  by  different  lines  of  reason- 
ing. Our  statesmanship,  East  and  West, 
has  been  of  the  knot-hole  variety — rarely 
has  a  man  risen  to  the  top  of  the  fence  for 
a  broad  view  of  the  whole  field.  What 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  South?  What 
does  the  West  want  ?  We  have  had  this 
sort  of  thing  through  many  years,  both  as 
to  national  policies  and  as  to  candidates 
for  the  presidency,  and  it  has  weakened 
the  national  fibre. 

The  Republican  party  has  addressed 
itself  energetically  to  the  business  of  re- 
organization. The  national  committee 
met  at  St.  Louis  in  February  to  choose  a 
new  chairman  in  place  of  Mr.  William  R. 
Willcox,  and  the  contest  for  this  impor- 
tant position  was  not  without  its  signif- 
icance. The  standpatters  yielded  under 
pressure,  and  after  a  forty-eight-hour 
deadlock  the  election  of  Mr.  Will  H. 
Hays,  of  Indiana,  assured  a  hospitable 
open-door  policy  toward  all  prodigals.  In 
1 9 16  Mr.  Hays,  as  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican State  committee,  carried  Indi- 
ana against  heavy  odds  and  established 
himself  as  one  of  the  ablest  political  man- 
agers the  West  has  known.  As  the  coun- 
try is  likely  to  hear  a  good  deal  of  him  in 
the  next  two  years,  I  may  note  that  he 


is  a  man  of  education,  high-minded,  re- 
sourceful, endowed  with  prodigious  en- 
ergy and  trained  and  tested  executive 
ability.  A  lawyer  in  a  town  of  five 
thousand  people,  he  served  his  political 
apprenticeship  in  all  capacities  from  pre- 
cinct committeeman  to  the  State  chair- 
manship. He  is  frank  and  outspoken, 
with  no  affectations  of  mystery,  and  as 
his  methods  are  conciliatory  and  assimila- 
tive the  chances  are  excellent  for  a  Re- 
publican rejuvenation. 

The  burden  of  prosecuting  the  war  to  a 
conclusive  peace  that  shall  realize  the 
American  aims  repeatedly  set  forth  by 
President  Wilson  is  upon  the  Democratic 
administration.  An  early  peace  would, 
of  course,  add  enormously  to  the  party's 
prestige.  The  West  awaits  with  the  same 
seriousness  with  which  it  pondered  the 
issues  of  1 9 16  the  definition  of  new  issues 
touching  vitally  our  social,  industrial,  and 
financial  life,  and  our  relations  with  other 
nations,  that  will  press  for  attention  the 
instant  the  last  shot  is  fired. 

"Win  the  war  and  win  it  quickly!"  is 
the  dominating  thought  of  the  West  as  of 
the  rest  of  the  country,  and  it  is  encourag- 
ing to  find  so  few  prophets  predicting  new 
issues.  In  the  past  year  nothing  has  been 
more  marked  in  the  West  than  the  sink- 
ing of  partisanship  in,  a  whole-hearted 
patriotic  support  of  the  government.  In 
meetings  called  in  aid  of  war  causes  Dem- 
ocrats and  Republicans  have  vied  with 
each  other  in  protestations  of  loyalty  to 
the  government.  I  know  of  no  exception 
to  the  rule  that  every  request  from  Wash- 
ington has  been  met  splendidly  by  Repub- 
lican State  governors.  Indeed,  there  has 
been  a  lively  rivalry  among  Middle  West- 
ern States  to  exceed  the  prescribed  quotas 
of  dollars  and  men. 

Already  an  effect  of  the  war  has  been  a 
closer  knitting  together  of  States  and  sec- 
tions, a  contemplation  of  wider  horizons. 
It  is  inevitable  that  we  shall  be  brought, 
East  and  West,  North  and  South,  to  the 
realization  of  a  new  national  conscious- 
ness that  has  long  been  the  imperative 
need  of  our  politics.  And  in  all  the  im- 
pending changes,  readjustments,  and  con- 
ciliations the  country  may  look  for  hearty 
cooperation  to  a  West  grown  amazingly 
conservative  and  capable  of  astonishing 
manifestations  of  independence. 


[  Mr.  Nicholson's  sixth  article,   "The  Spirit  of  the  West,"  will  appear  in  the  June  number.] 
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%A  you!"  and  the  adjutant 
poked  his  head  into  the 
dugout  occupied  by  the  in- 
telligence and  bombing  offi- 
cers.  Th-e  I.  O.  lazily 
reached  out  his  hand  for  the  thin  piece  of 
white  paper  with  two  lines  of  typewriting 
on  it,  but  it  might  have  been  a  death- 
warrant  for  the  effect  it  had  upon  him. 
He  sprang  up  with  an  exclamation  that 
became  " damnation"  as  his  head  struck 
the  iron  roof. 

" What's  up!"  asked  the  B.  0.  "G. 
O.  C*  want  the  Kaiser's  head  on  a  plate 
this  time?" 

"No!  They  want  the  family  history 
of  the  people  opposite,  or  something  like 
that !  Read  that  and  compose  my  epi- 
taph !"  The  bombing  officer  spread  out 
the  offending  scrap  of  paper  and  read 
with  interest: 

"Confidential. 

" ,  Div.  H.  Q. 

"  To  the  Intelligence  Officer : 

"The  G.  O.  C.  directs  that  identifica- 
tion of  the  units  opposite  be  secured  for 
your  morning  report. 

"(Sgd) ,  Major, 

"General  Staff:9 

"Whew!  Some  job,  Brains.  Hasn't 
there  just  been  a  change-over  ?  I  should 
say  they  were  Saxons  by  the  quiet!" 
"What's  the  use  of  guessing?  I  suppose 
the  cold-footers  back  yonder  expect  me 
to  tell  by  the  smell  whether  they  be  Prus- 
sians or  some  other  brand  ! "  Just  then 
the  old  Irish  batman,  putting  some  pears 
and  cream  on  the  table,  remarked  in  a 
sepulchral  voice:  "I  hope  you  are  not 
going  out  the  night,  sor-r!"     "Now,  for 

*G.  0.  C. — General  Officer  Commanding;  I.  O. — Intelli- 
gence Officer;  B.  O. — Bombing  Officer;  O.  C.  Firing-Line— 
Officer  Commanding  Firing-Line. 


the  Lord's  sake,  Pat,  shut  up;  and  keep 
your  croaks  to  yourself."  "Oh,  but  sure, 
sor-r,  me  mither  had  the  second  sight,  and 
I  dreamt  I  seen  yer  large  as  life  with  your 
head  cut  off."  Pat  made  haste  up  the 
steps,  but  the  empty  fruit-tin  caught  him 
on  the  shins.  "Holy  murdher!"  he 
yelled,  but  immediately  after  poked  his 
head  down  again  to  say:  "If  ye  get  killed, 
sorr,  don't  forget  I  warned  ye !" 

"He's  a  cheerful  sort  of  cuss  to  keep 
around ;  you  ought  to  transfer  him  to  the 
grave-digging  squad." 

"Well,  it's  Pat's  chief  fault,  that  and 
spread-eagling  his  fingers  in  the  general's 
face  for  a  salute,  about  his  only  failings, 
and  you  must  admit  he  turns  us  out  some 
bosker  suppers.  But  I  certainly  wish 
he'd  chosen  some  other  night  for  his  con- 
founded predictions.  The  only  comfort 
is  that  there  is  hardly  a  night  when  he 
doesn't  see  me  walking  round  with  my 
head  under  my  arm,  or  something  like 
that.  I  don't  know  why  he  prepares  sup- 
per every  night,  for  he  is  always  surprised 
to  see  me.  "Sure,  sor-r,  it's  never  you, 
back  safe,"  is  his  regular  greeting.  Of 
course  I  take  no  notice  of  him,  but  to- 
night I've  a  sort  of  presentiment  myself, 
and  I  don't  like  this  job."  "Well,  you 
know  you  are  not  supposed  to  go  out 
yourself !  What  have  you  a  section  of 
trained  scouts  for?"  "I  don't  think  I 
will  go  out,  though  I  know  that  later  I'll 
be  kicking  myself  for  a  slacker.  Anyway, 
there  have  been  no  Boche  patrols  out  for 
three  nights,  probably  due  to  the  change- 
over. They  are  bound  to  be  out  to-night, 
and  we  ought  to  be  able  to  get  one  of 
them,  though  there  is  not  much  informa- 
tion to  be  got  from  a  patrol,  as  they  do 
not  wear  their  badges !  But  we  may  be 
able  to  get  a  man  that  will  squeak." 

"Pat!"  was  suddenly  bawled  up  the 
passage,  and  when  that  worthy  appeared : 
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"Go  and  find  Corporal  Cameron!" 
"Yes,  sor-r, "  and  in  about  ten  minutes 
the  corporal  appeared.  "Corporal,  I'm 
sending  you  on  a  ticklish  job  to-night. 
You  know  the  tracks  we  saw  a  few  nights 
ago  of  a  German  patrol  leading  into  the 
wired  crater,  near  the  'Pimple.'  Well,  I 
want  you  to  take  four  men  and  lie  along- 
side, in  easy  bombing  range,  and  if  they 
come  out,  drop  some  bombs  on  them,  and 
before  they  can  recover,  jump  in  and  grab 
one.  If  you  wait  till  they  are  all  in  the 
hole,  and  be  sure  your  bombs  get  in,  there 
won't  be  any  resistance,  and  you  have 
less  than  fifty  yards  back  to  our  own 
trench.  If  you  can't  get  a  man  alive,  be 
sure  and  bring  a  cap  and  all  papers.  Is 
that  all  clear?  There  is  no  moon  to- 
night ;  start  in  half  an  hour  !  Better  take 
four  good  bombers."  The  bombing  offi- 
cer here  joined  in  with  an  offer  of  two 
trained  grenadiers,  which  was  accepted. 
The  corporal  did  not  answer  with  words; 
he  was  a  man  that  very  seldom  spoke,  but 
Cameron  was  one  of  the  best  scouts  in 
the  army,  though  he  was  very  careful 
never  to  promise  too  much  lest  he  fail. 
He  for  a  long  time  refused  promotion,  and 
the  colonel  hesitated  to  confirm  the  rec- 
ommendation, saying  he  was  surly  and 
showed  no  respect  to  officers.  But  the 
intelligence  officer  knew  that  the  men 
would  follow  him,  and  that  every  job  he 
undertook  he  stayed  on  till  it  was  finished. 
He  had  been  corporal  for  three  months, 
and  had  immediately  increased  the  allot- 
ment to  his  wife  to  the  full  amount  of  his 
extra  pay,  which  was  the  reason  he  had  at 
last  accepted  the  stripes.  He  had  tracked 
down  scrub-turkeys  in  the  Australian 
bush  and  caught  them  in  his  arms,  and  he 
could  sneak  on  any  man  in  the  dark  and 
be  on  his  back,  hand  at  throat,  before  his 
victim  had  the  slightest  inkling  of  danger. 
As  he  saluted  and  went  he  left  a  feeling  of 
confidence  behind  him,  and  the  bombing 
officer  remarked :  "I  believe  you  will  have 
your  Boche  by  morning." 

The  two  officers  lay  quietly  planning 
the  night's  work  for  half  an  hour  longer, 
and  then  "  Guts,"  the  bombing  officer,  be- 
gan to  pull  on  his  big  trench  boots,  reach- 
ing right  up  to  the  hips.  "  See  you  about 
midnight  in  Toohey's  quarters.  So  long, 
Brains!"  "Here,  Guts,  how  many  gre- 
nades are  you  sending  across  to-night  ?    I 


may  as  well  get  it  now  for  the  report." 
"Oh,  about  one  hundred  pippins,  fifty 
each  of  Millses  and  Newtons;  if  we  take 
the  armored  train  out  we'll  use  more,  but 
that's  all  that  we've  got  ready."  The 
armored  train  referred  to  was  a  truck  on 
light  rails  on  which  six  rifles  had  been 
fastened,  so  that  a  salvo  of  six  rifle- 
grenades  could  be  fired  at  one  moment. 
At  intervals  along  the  rails  posts  were 
driven  into  the  ground,  marked  with  the 
exact  range  to  a  certain  point  on  the 
enemy  trenches  opposite.  It  probably 
made  the  Boche  think  that  we  had  hun- 
dreds of  rifles  set  for  firing  grenades  all 
along  the  line. 

"All  right ! "  was  the  parting  shot  of  the 
intelligence  officer,  "I'll  come  along  later 
and  join  in  the  fun.  I'll  have  to  go  along 
the  line  now  and  make  sure  that  all  the 
sentries  and  listening-posts  know  about 
the  patrol,"  and  he  laughed  to  hear  the 
B.  O.  stumble  over  "the  road  to  Lille." 
This  was  a  mile-stone  standing  in  front 
of  the  dugout,  on  which  was  chiselled 
"  Lille — 1 1  kilos. "  It  was  a  useless  article, 
for  no  one  needed  the  knowledge,  as  the 
road  to  Lille  had  not  been  travelled  these 
two  years;  in  fact,  there  was  our  dugout 
right  across  the  highway,  the  direction  of 
which  could  be  seen  even  across  No- 
Man's  Land  by  the  line  of  broken  tele- 
graph-poles. We  had  tried  to  shift  the 
mocking  mile-stone,  for  a  shell  had  made 
it  lean  over  and  it  now  partially  blocked 
our  doorway.  It  was  too  heavy  for  us 
to  move,  and  we  perforce  left  it  a  blind 
guide-post  pointing  the  way  none  could  go. 

The  I.  O.  now  began  to  dress  for  the 
night,  quite  differently  to  the  other,  for 
he  pulled  over  his  uniform  a  black  gar- 
ment, like  a  miner's  overalls.  This  was 
in  one  piece,  and  completely  covered  the 
wearer  from  head  to  foot,  having  hood 
and  mask.  It  was  of  a  stiff,  glazed  mate- 
rial called  denim  and  did  not  easily  catch 
the  barb-wire;  the  buttons  being  on  the 
back  also  gave  no  hold.  It  was  for  crawl- 
ing at  night,  there  were  several  others  of 
different  colors  in  the  dugout — green,  for 
crawling  in  grass;  brown,  for  ploughed 
land,  some  striped,  some  spotted,  one  en- 
tirely made  of  sand-bags  for  use  on  top 
of  parapet,  etc. 

On  the  way  up  the  communication- 
trench  the  officer  was  very  careful  to  give 
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a  signal  to  each  sentry  a  couple  of  yards 
before  he  reached  him,  as  he  was  once 
nearly  bayoneted  through  a  man  not  see- 
ing him  until  he  touched  his  arm.  From 
each  one  of  them  he  received  a  slip  of 
paper  stating  the  name  of  every  man  who 
had  passed  the  post  during  the  day  and 
his  stated  business. 

It  was  dark,  a  darkness  that  was  a 
burden,  the  sky  well  within  reach  of  the 
hand.  He  knew  where  all  the  sentries 
were  posted,  but  a  step  away  and  his 
whispered  "Good  night"  came  back  on 
him  as  though  no  one  was  there.  It  did 
not  seem  as  if  the  answering  "  Good  night, 
sir!"  was  really  spoken,  merely  an  echo 
in  his  own  mind.  These  long  stretches 
between  sentries — one  hundred  yards 
actually,  a  mile  subconsciously — how 
quiet  they  were,  a  quietness  of  stealth — 
something  was  about  to  strike.  Even  the 
rats  were  afraid  to  move,  and  his  feet, 
trained  to  move  without  noise,  made  a 
sound  on  the  duck-boards  like  a  snake 
moving  over  bark.  "Why  don't  they 
put  up  some  flares  ?  "  he  thought  so  loudly 
that  it  seemed  as  if  some  one  spoke. 
"Where  do  these  dark  nights  come  from 
that  they  have  'over  there'?  They're 
darker  than  night  in  a  dense  forest. 
They're  darker  than  in  a  coal  mine.  I've 
been  in  both  !  Why  is  it  that  both  sides 
are  reluctant  to  disturb  them — that  for 
an  hour  sometimes  not  a  light  goes  up? 
I've  known  a  man  to  hold  a  flare  pistol 
in  his  hand  for  half  an  hour  and  not  fire 
— just  stand  with  staring  eyes  pressed 
against  the  blackness.  Perhaps  a  cur- 
tain is  down  and  the  spirits  in  No-Man's 
Land  are  fighting  over  again  'out  there' 
and  the  world  of  sense  is  straining  to  hear. 
Souls,  the  adherents  of  such  opposing 
principles,  could  never  dwell  together  in 
peace,  and  repentance  and  punishment 
are  needed  to  quieten  two  spheres." 

When  the  I.  O.  turned  into  the  front- 
line trench  he  had  two  flares  put  up.  He 
could  not  find  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
sector,  but  he  got  the  sergeant  to  get  two 
parachute  flares.  They  were  miserable 
failures  as  illuminants;  one  only  went  up 
a  few  yards  and  then  waggled  back  into 
the  trench,  "etching  some  heads  for  a 
bullet'  aim  "  and  showing  each  others' 
faces  staring  and  ghastly.  The  other 
was  better  aimed  and  lit  No-Man's  Land 


for  a  long  second,  and  a  solitary  rifle-shot 
rang  out.  The  enemy  began  to  send  up 
flares,  but  they  seemed  far  away,  as  if 
fired  from  their  second  line. 

The  I.  O.  went  into  every  bay  and 
warned  each  man  of  the  presence  of  our 
own  patrol  "out  there,"  especially  in- 
structing the  machine-gunners  to  keep 
their»range  high  so  as  to  go  over  and  not 
into  No-Man's  Land.  He  signalled  to 
each  "listening-post"  and  got  the  an- 
swering "O.  K."  pull  on  the  wire.  But 
everywhere  there  was  a  strange  alertness; 
not  even  the  men  off  duty  were  asleep. 
Here  and  there  sentries  were  standing 
full-length  on  the  parapet  peering  into  the 
dark.  He  made  them  get  down;  at  any 
minute  "parapet  Joe"  (a  certain  enemy 
machine  gun)  might  trim  along  the  top. 
No  one  wanted  to  put  up  lights — disturb 
the  darkness;  it  was  not  an  attack  that 
was  expected,  merely  something  in  the 
dark  that  we  were  trying  to  hear,  and  the 
other  side  must  have  been  feeling  it  too, 
for  the  sounds  of  working  parties  had 
ceased.  Once  a  board  dropped  in  their 
trench,  and  we  jumped,  it  sounded  so 
close.  One  man  said  he  saw  gas  going 
over  farther  down  the  line,  but  there 
could  not  have  been,  the  air  was  so  still 
— even  hard  to  breathe. 

It  was  about  midnight,  and  the  I.  O. 
went  along  to  the  quarters  of  the  O.  C. 
firing-line.  As  soon  as  he  crawled  under 
the  blanket  that  covered  the  door  to  hide 
the  candle-light,  and  was  inside,  he  was 
greeted  with  "Here,  Brains,  have  you 
seen  anything  of  Mr.  Anderson,  in  charge 
of  D  platoon  sector?  He  has  not  re- 
ported since  eight  pip  emma  (p.  m.),  and 
I  have  sent  three  messengers  for  him,  who 
report  that  he  can't  be  found." 

"No,  I  did  not  see  him  when  I  was 
down  there,  but  I'll  send  my  sergeant 
along  the  sentry  posts  and  find  out  when 
he  last  passed!"  He  called  to  the  ser- 
geant who  had  accompanied  him  and  was 
sitting  outside  the  door  and  gave  him 
instructions. 

Presently  the  bombing  officer  came  in, 
and  when  asked  why  he  had  not  fired  his 
grenades  he  remarked:  "I've  been  wait- 
ing for  them  to  start  work,  they're  so 
dashed  quiet  to-night;  but  if  they  don't 
get  to  work  soon  I'll  liven  them  up.  It 
almost  seems  as  if  there  was  no  one  over 
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there,  and  I  don't  want  to  waste  my 
bombs  on  empty  trenches." 

"The  intelligence  officer  is  wanted," 
said  a  voice  outside,  and  on  crawling  out 
he  saw  four  men  of  the  patrol  standing 
there.  "Where's  Corporal  Cameron?" 
"He's  killed,  sir."  "Where's  his  body?" 
"O-out  there,  sir!"  "What!  Do  you 
mean  to  tell  me  you  came  back  without 
it  ?  You  two  scouts  will  go  back  directly 
and  get  it;  and  you — Asher's  your  name, 
isn't  it  ?  "  turning  to  one  of  the  bombers — 
"you  tell  me  how  it  happened."  "Well, 
sir,  a  flare  went  up  and  the  corporal  put 
up  his  head  to  look,  and  a  rifle  went  off 
just  a  foot  away  and  blew  a  hole  as  big 
as  your  fist  in  his  head.  There  was  no 
sound  afterward,  and  we  did  not  seem  to 
know  which  side  it  came  from,  and  we 
did  not  know  which  way  to  throw  our 
bombs;  the  corporal  had  been  guide,  and 
we  had  turned  round  so  much  we  didn't 
know  where  we  were.  Then  we  heard 
some  one  speak  in  our  trench  and  we 
crawled  back."  "Oh,  so  you  crawled 
back,  did  you?  Well,  you  can  report 
back  to  your  own  sergeant,  and  the  whole 
story  will  be  in  orders  to-morrow  so  that 
the  four  of  you  will  be  known  in  the 
whole  regiment  as  the  only  men  in  its  his- 
tory who  left  the  body  of  a  comrade  to  the 
rats,  or  worse.  Now  you  so-called  scouts, 
if  you  want  that  any  man  should  eat 
alongside  you  to-morrow,  you  know  what 
you  need  to  do  ! "  "  We're  all  going  back, 
sir,"  and  the  four  moved  off  together. 

The  sergeant  at  that  moment  reported 
back  with  the  strange  news  that  Lieu- 
tenant Anderson  had  been  seen  by  only 
one  sentry,  and  that  one  the  farthest  back 
where  the  communication-trench  leads  off 
to  the  road  to  the  billets.  "Here,  what 
rubbish  is  this?  How  could  he  get  back 
there  without  passing  all  the  other  sen- 
tries?" "Yes,  sir,  it's  funny,  but  he 
swears  that  Mr.  Anderson  passed  his  post 
at  twelve  o'clock  and  spoke  to  him.  No 
other  sentry  has  seen  Mr.  Anderson  since 
eight  o'clock."  "What  do  you  fellows 
make  of  that?"  said  the  O.  C,  turning  to 
the  other  three,  the  I.  O.  and  B.  O.  having 
now  been  joined  by  the  machine-gun  offi- 
cer. "  There'll  have  to  be  more  inquiry," 
said  "Guts";  "but  I  hope  to  God  Andy 
turns  up.  He  is  a  real  man,  though  a  bit 
like  a  parson  sometimes." 


Then  a  strange  thing  happened — the 
darkness  broke.  It  did  not  lift,  for  it  did 
not  really  get  any  lighter,  but  there  was 
a  difference,  and  every  one  felt  it.  Enemy 
flares  went  up,  the  first  ones  seeming  to 
come  almost  from  in  our  own  wire,  ma- 
chine guns  on  both  sides  beat  their  tat- 
tat-tat,  tat-tat,  like  as  though  they  were 
signalling  to  each  other;  crash,  crash 
sounded  the  rifle-grenades,  bursting,  and 
zip,  zip  as  our  grenadiers  replied.  Sounds 
of  working  parties  could  be  plainly  heard 
as  stakes  were  hammered  and  wire  un- 
rolled; it  seemed  as  if  the  night  had  just 
started  instead  of  being  half  over.  Every 
one  breathed  freer  as  all  the  sounds  of  a 
normal  trench  night  went  on.  Some  one 
even  laughed  as  he  ducked  after  a  sniper's 
bullet  plonked  into  the  sand-bag  along- 
side him. 

The  intelligence  and  the  bombing  offi- 
cers went  along  the  trench  together,  talk- 
ing about  the  patrol  coming  in  without 
the  corporal.  "I  didn't  think  any  of  my 
men  would  have  done  a  thing  like  that," 
said  the  B.  O.  "I'd  have  almost  shot  any 
one  who  said  a  scout  would  have  done 
it;  but  one  can't  explain  funk — it's  liable 
to  seize  any  one,  the  bravest,  and  those 
two  boys  have  repeatedly  proven  them- 
selves no  cowards.  I  feel  sorry  for  them. 
They'll  get  hell  from  the  other  boys.  I 
won't  report  it,  though." 

Here  they  reached  the  sally-port  and 
were  informed  that  the  four  men  had  gone 
out  again  but  not  returned.  The  intelli- 
gence officer  said:  " I  think  I'll  go  out  and 
see  what's  come  of  them,  and  I  may 
chance  to  run  into  a  Boche."  "Still 
thinking  of  that  order,  eh !  Well,  they 
don't  expect  you  to  go  and  pull  one  out 
of  the  trench,  you  know,  single-handed. 
If  you  are  only  going  over  near  enough 
to  try  and  tell  the  brand  by  the  smell,  I 
think  I'll  come  with  you.  Here,  half  a 
mo'  (slang  for  moment) ;  I'm  coming.  I 
haven't  been  in  No-Man's  Land  since  the 
big  stunt." 

"All  right;  shut  up  and  crawl  behind 
me;  as  soon  as  we  get  outside  the  wire 
we  go  on  our  bellies.  Don't  get  up  on 
your  hands  and  knees  like  an  elephant, 
as  you  value  your  life.  If  you  want  to 
talk,  tap  on  my  hand  or  leg  in  Morse,  but 
don't  make  a  sound." 

The   two   crawled   stealthily   out   the 
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sally-port.  They  had  become  very  close 
to  each  other  these  last  days  "in,"  but 
this  was  the  first  time  they  had  been  out 
in  No-Man's  Land  together.  But  now, 
unconsciously,  it  seemed  as  if  their  hearts 
rubbed.  Each  knew  the  other  for  a  man, 
and  this  was  a  new  experience  out  there 
together  in  that  mysterious  domain — 
alone  but  for  each  other  and  the  dead. 
As  they  lay  there  awhile  inside  the  wire, 
listening,  they  saw  the  four  men  of  the 
patrol  coming  in,  walking  upright,  carry- 
ing the  body.  "The  fools,"  whispered 
Brains.  "That's  Macarthy's  doing;  he's 
Irish,  and  they're  doing  that  as  penance. 
It  shows  there's  no  Boche  patrol  near  or 
they  would  all  be  shot  down."  He  chal- 
lenged them  and  told  them  to  hurry  in. 
The  I.  O.  still  lay  quiet  for  a  full  half 
minute,  listening.  The  other  was  glad 
to  follow  his  lead,  realizing  that  this  was 
his  province.  Very  slowly  they  crawled, 
inch  by  inch,  pausing  to  listen  every  yard. 
Progress  was  slow,  but  it  was  only  seven- 
ty-five yards  to  the  German  trenches  in 
this  place.  They  were  no  sooner  through 
theirown  barb-wire  than  into  theenemv's. 
This  was  very  thick  round  a  large  hole — 
a  mine  crater  blown  weeks  previously 
and  now  joined  to  the  German  defenses 
with  a  maze  of  heavy  wire.  But  the 
I.  O.  led  with  confidence  round  this  until 
he  stopped  with  a  sign  of  caution.  He 
put  out  his  hand  for  his  companion  to 
come  up  and  showed  him  a  tunnel  under 
the  wire  high  enough  for  a  large  man  to 
crawl  through.  Evidently  the.  way  out, 
which  also  meant  a  way  in.  After  lying 
still  for  more  than  a  full  minute,  the  I.  O. 
spelt  out  on  the  other's  hand:  "Found 
this  a  week  ago;  we  may  not  be  able  to 
come  back  this  way,  though,  as  they  have 
probably  a  rifle  firing  through  it  now 
and  again  when  they  are  not  using  it,  but 
have  heard  no  shots  near  here  to-night." 
They  wriggled  their  way  through,  once 
freezing  suddenly  as  a  wire  caught  on  the 
B.  O.'s  belt  and  broke  away  with  a  twang. 
A  flare  went  up  a  few  yards  in  front  of 
them,  but  after  a  couple  of  minutes  passed 
with  no  other  action  they  were  satisfied 
they-  had  not  been  seen.  A  sap  deep 
enough  to  afford  cover  from  bullets  for  a 
man  crawling  had  been  dug  round  the  lip 
of  the  crater  to  the  left,  and  down  this 
they  went,  suddenly  breaking  into  the 


German  trench  with  a  sentry  not*a  yard 
away.  Fortunately  he  was  turned  the 
other  way,  and  the  I.  O.  backed  up  the 
sap  very  quickly  though  without  the 
slightest  sound.  The  other  had  not  been 
so  far  ahead,  but  when  he  had  had  spelt  in- 
to his  hand  the  information  nothing  would 
satisfy  him  but  to  crawl  forward  and  have 
a  look.  When  he  crawled  back  he  was 
trembling  with  excitement.  "We've  got 
him  easy.  I  could  hardly  keep  from 
rushing  at  him  and  giving  him  an  upper 
cut.  I  could  put  him  to  sleep  without 
him  knowing  what  hit  him."  "Are  you 
willing  to  risk  it?"  tapped  the  I.  O. 
"Sure  thing;  we  can't  go  back  without 
him  now,"  replied  the  other.  "We  can't 
get  back  this  way;  they  have  it  marked, 
and  if  the  alarm  is  given  will  bomb  it  and 
machine-gun  the  wire.  I  know  the  other 
side  of  the  pimple  where  he  is  standing. 
There  is  a  big  minnie-hole* — one  that 
blew  back  on  themselves  the  other  day 
and  nearly  blew  in  their  trench;  it  drops 
sheer  down  in  front  of  him  about  nine 
feet.  We'll  have  to  fall  into  that— it'll 
be  soft  bottom;  then  we  can  stand  up- 
right and  run  for  about  twenty  yards, 
without  being  seen,  along  the  bottom  of 
the  hole;  then  we  climb  out  and  are  in 
the  big  mine -crater,  and  we  can  crawl 
round  the  lip  under  cover  from  fire  all 
the  way." 

"Right  oh.  I've  got  two  bombs,  but 
we  won't  use  them  unless  there  are  more 
Boches  sleeping  near.  I'll  use  my  fist." 
The  other  showed  his  hand-bayonet  in 
its  cloth  sheath.  The  two  crept  forward 
again  with  hearts  beating  like  sledge- 
hammers. To  say  that  they  jumped  on 
the  German  would  be  to  exaggerate; 
they  literally  "fell  on  him,"  but  it  had 
the  same  effect.  The  wind  was  taken 
out  of  him,  and  before  he  had  recovered 
two  well-delivered  blows  quieted  him  for 
good.  It  only  took  a  second  for  one  to 
grab  his  cap  and  the  other  to  dive  for 
papers  in  his  skirt  pocket.  They  then 
rolled  with  a  thud  to  the  bottom  of  the 
minnie-hole,  the  I.  O.  choking,  with  his 
mouth  full  of  mud.  But  there  was  no 
alarm  behind  them,  though  they  had 
heard  several  others  talking  in  a  bay 
round    the    corner.     Hurrying    quickly 

*"Minnie" — Minenwcrfer.  German  heavy  trench  mortar, 
sometimes  makes  a  hole  twenty  to  thirty  feet  deep. 
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through  the  soft  mud  in  the  big  hole,  they 
crawled  out  on  the  other  side  into  the  big 
crater,  round  the  lip  of  it,  then  through  an- 
other gap  in  the  wire.  A  few  yards  down 
and  they  re-entered  the  sally-port.  With 
great  secrecy  they  kept  their  treasures 
until  back  in  their  own  dugout.  It  was 
about  3  a.  m.,  and,  flashing  the  electric 
torch,  they  were  joyed  to  discover  among 
several  letters  a  diary  giving  names  of 
officers  as  well  as  regiment;  the  rest  was 
nearly  all  personal  items  of  little  military 
value,  though  they  were  both  interested 
in  a  photo  of  two  little  children.  "I'm 
sorry  I  killed  him,"  said  the  I.  O.,  but, 
looking  at  his  knife,  he  exclaimed:  "I 
must  have  missed.  There  is  no  blood  on 
it.     I  felt  it  go  into  something,  though." 


"  Must  have  been  the  earth.  I  gave  him 
a  kick  he  won't  get  over  for  a  while. 
Here,  I  say,  what  are  you  going  to  put  into 
your  report  ?  You  can't  mention  me,  you 
know.  I'd  be  court-martialled  for  leav- 
ing my  own  job."  "By  George,  I  say," 
said  his  friend,  "that's  rotten.  You  did 
all  the  work,  you  know.  I  am  not  going 
to  get  any  glory  for  myself,  at  any  rate. 
I'll  just  say  the  patrol  brought  it  in. 
Poor  old  Cameron,  who's  dead,  might 
get  mentioned,  which  would  please  his 
wife." 

That's  the  end  of  the  story.  Cameron, 
which  wasn't  the  corporal's  real  name, 
was  awarded  a  military  medal.  Poor  old 
Anderson  never  turned  up,  and  no  one 
heard  any  more  about  him. 
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J^LATTSBURG  in  May. 
Oliver  Brauen's  gaze  lifted, 
and  was  marshalled  down 
the  company  street  by  the 
bare  monotony  of  the 
barrack  walls,  tripped  for 
an  instant  on  the  birch  fringe  of  the  lake 
shore,  swung  across  the  lake,  and  brought 
up  against  the  rigid  side  of  Mount  Mans- 
field, miles  away.  There  was  little  to  be 
seen  of  Mount  Mansfield — only  its  purple 
base,  streaked  with  snow  and  truncated 
by  the  heavy  clouds;  for  the  clouds  hung 
low  and  the  lake  lay  sullen,  like  a  sheet  of 
clouded  steel,  passive  before  the  presage 
of  the  rain.  Oliver  Brauen  sighed  as  he 
faced  his  battered  basin;  for  he  knew  the 
water  would  be  cold  and  clammy,  like  the 
air,  and  that  shaving  would  be  the  same 
struggle  of  yesterday  and  the  day  before. 
Why?  Why?  The  question  floated 
before  him — vaguely,  generally — concern- 
ing the  whole  tangled  situation,  which  he 
pretended  to  face  but  did  not  dare  to  ana- 


lyze. At  a  critical  point  was  the  mind  of 
Oliver  Brauen — such  a  point  as  he  knew 
in  his  own  factory,  where  a  degree  or  so  of 
heat  meant  the  difference  between  a  vis- 
cous, obedient  mass  and  a  heap  of  hard- 
ened slag.  Behind  him  lay  youth,  before 
him  prematurely  stood  age — in  neither 
estate  was  he  entered.  The  time  was  ebb- 
ing in  which  he  could  mould  a  little  of  the 
world  to  fit  himself — the  day  was  not  yet 
come  when  he  could  accept  the  facts  that 
others  put  upon  him.  "Getting  old," 
admitted  his  partner,  Hobson,  and  the 
world  agreed,  overlooking  the  brief  tale  of 
nine  and  thirty  years  in  the  reflected  light 
from  hairs  that  had  begun  to  silver. 

And  so  he  blinked  unseeingly  at  the  cir- 
cumstances that  had  landed  him  by  the 
shores  of  Lake  Champlain.  He  did  not 
think  of  how  he  had  obtained  his  captain's 
commission  in  the  Officers'  Reserve — ob- 
tained it  when  commissions  in  the  Re- 
serve were  to  be  had  for  the  asking  and  a 
brief  examination.     He  closed  his  eyes  to 
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the  petty  vanity  that  had  set  him  a-seek- 
ing  it,  and  to  the  naive  joy  he  had  taken 
in  his  title  and  his  clean-cut  suit  of  olive 
drab.  How  pleased  he  had  been  that  he 
had  chosen  the  cavalry,  wherein  he  could 
wear  high  mahogany  boots  with  spurs ! 
This  war  had  spoiled  it  all,  he  felt.  And 
then,  when  he  had  had  that  one  chance  to 
escape  its  inevitable  wrack — the  time  he 
was  ordered  to  report  to  Plattsburg 
Barracks,  "if  you  wish  to  accept  your 
commission" — he  had  let  the  opportunity 
slide.  He  must  show  Hobson  that  there 
were  those  who  did  not  discount  the  gray- 
ing hairs.  And  there  had  been  nephew 
Henry — keen,  straight  Henry,  full  of  the 
fire  of  twenty-five  years  and  a  previous 
Plattsburg  summer — Henry  of  the  tri- 
angular eyes  and  the  keen  snap  in  every 
muscle  of  his  six-foot  length.  He  had  had 
to  show  Henry — so  he  had  come.  But  he 
was  blind  to  all  that  now,  blind  and  old 
and  afraid.  And  he  sat  and  regarded  his 
shaving-water — which  certainly  had  not 
grown  any  colder — and  wondered  why, 
why,  why — oh,  Lord,  why  had  he  tried  to 
make  himself  into  a  soldier  ? 


II 


Down  from  the  north  came  "first 
call,"  stumblingly  rendered  by  a  Troop  I 
trumpeter — five  minutes  to  formation. 
"Damn,"  muttered  Brauen  ruefully,  as  he 
rubbed  his  unshaven  jaws,  and  emptied 
his  basin  upon  the  company  street. 
Then  he  fought  his  way  laboriously 
through  the  teeming  barrack-doors,  se- 
cured blouse  and  belt,  and  made  his  way 
out  in  time  to  receive  the  report  of  the 
first  sergeant — as  senior  Reserve  Officer  he 
was  in  charge  of  the  company. 

"Sir,  all  present,"  he  transmitted  to 
Captain  Hicks.  At  the  latter's  salute  of 
acknowledgment  Brauen  gave  his  best 
imitation  of  a  rasping  "  Squads  ry-hight ! 
Harch ! "  and  the  Nineteenth  headed  to- 
ward the  Champlain  pike. 

The  men's  heels  crunched  raggedly  on 
the  camp  road,  and  Hicks  joined  Brauen 
at  the  column's  head.  A  squat  man, 
Hicks,  with  the  slouch  of  the  old  cavalry- 
man, his  face  browned  by  the  torrid  suns 
of  half  a  world,  tanned  and  wrinkled  by 
every  wind  that  sweeps  the  plains.  Long 
in  the  service,  he  was  sure  of  his  colonelcy 


when  the  National  Army  should  be 
formed.  Just  at  present  his  one  thought 
was  the  Nineteenth  and  its  shortcomings, 
which  were  many.  If  they  only  had  co- 
hesion— if  they  weren't  such  a  rabble, 
thought  he,  as  he  studied  their  un- 
rhythmed  tread.  And  still,  with  the  com- 
pany— the  company  that  the  Nineteenth 
was  not  but  which  it  was  to  be — ever 
foremost  in  his  head,  he  found  time  to  say 
to  Brauen,  with  a  smile  that  robbed  his 
words  of  any  sting: 

"You'll  never  be  able  to  discipline  your 
men,  Captain  Brauen,  if  you  don't  set 
them  an  example  in  everything,  smartness 
especially.  Now,  this  morning  you  didn't 
shave.  That's  bad — bad."  Then  his 
tone  changed,  and  his  voice  rose  to  a  ring- 
ing shout  as,  apparently  through  the  back 
of  his  head,  he  saw  the  errors  of  the  Nine- 
teenth. "Corporal!  Get  your  squad 
within  proper  marching  distance.  Forty 
inches  !  Forty  inches  !  Forty  inches  all 
down  the  column.  Close  up !  Step ! 
Step!  File-closers,  call  the  step ! "  The 
Nineteenth  gathered  itself  together,  be- 
came a  unit  under  the  whip  of  his  voice, 
and  held  longer  than  ever  before. 

For  twenty  minutes  the  Nineteenth 
stepped  out  down  the  road,  five  paces  in 
rear  of  the  company  that  preceded  it,  five 
paces  ahead  of  the  one  that  followed. 
Slowly  the  fences  and  green  fields  saun- 
tered past.  At  last  they  came  to  their  own 
particular  field,  and  almost  before  Brauen 
could  shout  out  "Column  right!"  they 
had  swung  through  the  gap  in  the  wire 
fence  and  slogged  their  way  into  the  knee- 
high,  rain-filled  grass  that  soaked  their 
leggings  and  filled  their  shoes  to  over- 
flowing. 

"Open  order  to-day,  Captain  Brauen. 
Halt  'em  and  give  'em  'As  skirmishers. 
Guide  right!'" 

Brauen  complied.  The  leading  squad 
expanded  like  an  accordion.  The  column 
behind  broke  up  into  chunky  little  masses 
of  men  that  obliqued  out  to  their  places 
at  a  plodding,  earnest  walk,  then  exploded 
into  their  positions  in  the  company's  thin, 
single  rank.  It  was  done  quietly  and  the 
intervals  were  fairly  even.  The  captain 
prepared  to  deliver  a  grunt  of  approval. 

Then  Brauen  spoiled  the  effect  of  it  all. 
Loudly  he  blew  on  his  raucous  captain's 
whistle  and  with  his  hands  gave  the  sig- 
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nal,  "Take  cover/1  A  quarter  of  the  line 
flopped  on  its  belly  in  the  approved  man- 
ner. As  many  more  wavered,  and  at  the 
thought  of  the  soaking  grass  and  what 
it  meant  to  uniforms  and  rifles  remained 
standing.  The  rest,  with  no  thought  of 
compliance,  stood  firm.  The  captain  gal- 
vanized into  action  and  broke  through  to 
the  front  of  the  company. 

"  Stand  up,  those  men  lying  down  there. 
At  ease!"  That  was  rotten.  Rotten! 
That  order  was  wrong.  That  was  no  busi- 
ness of  theirs.  It  was  an  order.  What 
did  they  mean  by  thinking  about  it? 
Nobody  thought  in  the  service:  officers 
knew,  soldiers  obeyed.  They  were  sol- 
diers— or  hoped  to  be.  They  had  to  be 
soldiers  before  they  could  be  officers. 
Three-day  recruits  in  the  army  knew  how 
to  obey  orders.  Never  had  he  seen  such  a 
damn'  mob  in  a  whole  regiment — let  alone 
a  single  outfit.  Rotten  !  All  of  this  in  a 
voice  accustomed  to  giving  commands 
above  the  trot  of  a  hundred  horses.  Then 
he  turned  to  Brauen,  his  voice  low  but 
with  the  steely  quality  still  running 
through  it. 

"Very  poor,  captain.  You  should 
have  known  better  than  to  order  your 
men  down  on  a  damp  day  like  this.  It 
means  an  hour's  work  on  their  equipment 
by  the  men  who  obeyed  you,  not  to  men- 
tion all  the  grippe  and  pneumonia  that's 
floating  'round.  An  officer  should  think 
of  his  men,  sir.  See,  you've  lost  their 
confidence.  You  should  have  known 
better,  sir." 

"  But  I  thought  we  wanted  to  simulate 
war  conditions,  and " 

"  Simulate  fiddlesticks  !  You  shouldn't 
have  thought !  Officers  know !  Don't 
you  worry  about  your  dough-boys,  Cap- 
tain Brauen.  They'll  learn  to  duck  quick 
enough  under  actual  fire.  Up  here  we've 
no  time  to  waste  teaching  natural  in- 
stincts." Then,  after  an  instant's  inter- 
val: "  I'd  like  to  give  you  an  opportunity 
to  redeem  yourself,  captain,  but  it's  going 
to  rain.  Sorry.  Assemble  'em,  give  'em 
squads  right,  column  right,  and  march 
'em  off." 

The  rest  of  the  regiments  had  already 
foreseen  the  coming  ducking  and  were 
lustily  swinging  their  way  home.  Emerg- 
ing from  the  hole  in  its  fence,  the  Nine- 
teenth elbowed  itself  a  niche  in  the  mov- 


ing wall  of  brown  that  was  streaming  by. 
They  were  a  gay  six  thousand,  with  the 
joy  of  living  before  their  eyes  and  the  war 
they  had  come  to  wage  three  thousand 
miles  away;  and  it  was  almost  uncon- 
sciously, now,  that  they  stiffened  them- 
selves for  the  ordeal  by  water. 

From  far  and  near  came  the  roar  of 
song  and  the  shrilling  of  whistles.  The 
New  Englanders,  with  one  accord,  were 
mouthing  "Our  Director."  Whole  New 
York  companies  swung  along  to  musical- 
comedy  lilts.  Just  behind  the  Nine- 
teenth four  full-lunged  men  from  the  city 
were  keeping  their  organization  in  step  to 
the  Triumphal  March  from  "A'ida." 

"The  infantry,  the  infantry, 
With  the  dirt  behind  their  ears  .  .  ." 

intoned  groups  whose  weathered  hat- 
cords  betokened  service  at  the  old  civil- 
ian Plattsburg.  The  Infantry  Song,  and 
"Hesitate,"  and  half  a  dozen  other  lusty- 
lunged  and  lustful-worded  ditties  of  the 
old  armv  were  constant  favorites  with 
such  as  these.  Just  ahead  a  company 
crooned  unceasingly  and  pridefully  at  a 
new  song,  all  its  own,  with  a  pitying,  slur- 
ring drawl  at  the  end  of  every  line : 

"  Poor  old  Kaiser  Bill, 
Poor  old  Kaiser  Bill, 
Uncle  Sam  will  get  him  some  infantry, 
Get  him  some  cavalry, 
Heavy  artillery ; 

And  then,  by  Gawd,  we'll  walk  over  Germany. 
Poor  old  Kaiser  Bill ! " 

The  Nineteenth  Company  sang  little, 
and  then  only  in  one-man  and  squad 
snatches.  Nor  did  it  step  out  in  the  lei- 
surely but  regular  cadence  that  military 
organizations  evolve  from  their  route 
marching.  At  its  head  stalked  Brauen, 
his  heart  thumping  out  its  inevitable 
"Why?  why?  why?"  his  soul  aching 
at  the  recognition  of  his  own  incapac- 
ity. The  dingy  brick  factory,  with  his 
very  particular  work-room  squeezed  into 
its  narrow  breadth,  suddenly  loomed  be- 
fore him  as  a  haven  greatly  to  be  desired. 

The  road  swung  to  the  right,  then 
pitched  down  gradually.  Before  the  eyes 
of  the  Nineteenth  Company  the  whole 
column  lay,  a  mile-long  worm,  writhing  as 
the  road  writhed;  brown  with  a  streak  of 
purple  that  was  hands,  another  that  was 
faces,  and  a  crowning  blackish  cloud  that 
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was  rifle-muzzles.  Only  an  instant  did  it 
stand  before  his  eyes,  for  at  that  moment 
the  rain  came  down,  a  sopping  mist  from 
the  lake  that  hit  the  column  on  the  flank 
and  wiped  the  whole  array  from  before 
Brauen's  eyes. 

A  chill  fell  over  the  whole  mass  of  men, 
and  the  songs  died  down  in  their  throats. 
And  then,  from  far  away  at  the  column's 
unseen  head,  a  whimpering  whisper  came 
down,  a  whisper  that  chilled  the  bones, 
that  set  backs  and  knees  atingle,  that 
brought  great  masses  of  seething  blood 
straight  from  the  hearts  to  the  finger-tips. 
The  shrilling  grew  from  a  whisper  to  a 
zephyr,  from  a  zephyr  to  a  breeze,  from  a 
breeze  to  a  gale  whipping  through  unseen 
shrouds.  And  then  it  seemed  as  if  the 
souls  of  all  the  men  who  had  ever  died  for 
France  came  riding  through  the  mist  and 
cried:  "To  arms!  Goon!"  The  Nine- 
teenth Company  stiffened,  man  against 
man,  and  added,  for  the  first  time,  its 
hundred  and  sixty  voices  to  that  call  to 
arms  that  is  the  "  Marseillaise." 

Something  within  Brauen  seemed  to 
catch  and  break,  and  he  found  his  eyes  off 
the  road,  looking  straight  ahead,  and  his 
back  stiff  with  the  straightness  of  fifteen 
years  before.  Over  him  there  surged  the 
impulse  to  go  forward,  to  go  on.  For  the 
first  time  in  his  life  he  felt  there  was  a  war, 
and  that  his  part  lay  therein.  He  would 
go  on — he,  Oliver  Brauen,  would  play  his 
part,  be  it  that  of  captain  or  enlisted  man. 
Gone  were  all  the  affectation  and  self- 
seeking,  and  the  fopperies  of  forty.  Be- 
fore him  he  saw  only  his  country.  He 
would  go  on.  And  so  came  peace  and 
war  to  the  soul  of  Oliver  Brauen. 

A  flurry  of  oaths  in  hjs  face  brought  him 
back  to  the  Champlain  pike.  There  had 
been  a  hitch  in  the  column,  and  he  had 
jammed  his  company  into  the  one  ahead. 
The  Nineteenth  joyously  walked  into  the 
halted  ranks  for  a  matter  of  ten  feet  or 
more,  and  then  desisted  at  his  command. 
Back  came  the  regular  officer  in  charge, 
and  he  seared  Brauen's  newly  awakened 
and  sensitive  soul  as  it  had  never  been 
seared  before.  Then  he  apologized  to 
Captain  Hicks. 

A  man  ahead  swore  dispassionately, 
and  Hicks's  heart  quickened  at  the  words. 
There  was  in  them  the  promise  that  a 
hundred  and  sixty, men  had  marched  out 


that  morning,  and  that  great,  flexible 
machine,  a  company,  had  come  back. 
The  Nineteenth  Company  had  found  it- 
self, and  before  it  has  appeared  disap- 
pears from  this  history.  What  the  cap- 
tain had  heard  was: 

"Oh,    my    God!     Christ!    That   for- 
saken   gumming  up  a  perf  ec'ly 

good  comp'ny.  An'  they're  tryin'  to 
make  a  soldier  of  'im !     Of  him!" 


Ill 


Ten  minutes  brought  them  back  to 
barracks.  Oliver  Brauen  sought  the 
depths  of  his  bunk  in  thankfulness,  and 
proceeded  to  explore  the  damp  crevices  of 
his  rifle  with  an  oiled  rag.  Furthermore, 
his  blankets  did  not  benefit  therefrom,  for 
his  fingers  trembled  a  little,  and  it  was 
easy  to  let  the  rag  slip.  To  him,  then, 
came  his  nephew  Henry,  with  a  shoving 
and  clattering  of  the  equipment  that 
draped  the  entrance  to  Brauen's  domain 
— a  tall,  elastic  man,  whose  young  mus- 
cles hugged  him  close  and  firm.  His  head 
brushed  the  upper  bunk  as  he  insinuated 
himself  beside  his  uncle,  and  Brauen's 
bed-spring  of  three  pine  planks  protested 
at  his  weight.     Brauen  looked  up. 

"Why— hullo,  Harry." 

"How're  you,  sir?"  The  "sir"  came 
easily,  for  Henry  had  been  brought  up  in 
the  expectation  of  Oliver  Brauen's  inheri- 
tance, and  his  desire  to  recognize  the  ob- 
ligation was  quite  sincere.  Besides,  he 
liked  his  uncle. 

"How's  things,  Harry?" 

"Oh,  fair,  fair."  Then  the  apprecia- 
tive self-appraisal  of  twenty-five  broke 
its  leash.  "Things  look  good — that  is, 
pretty  good — for  the  old  commish.  I've 
made  pretty  good  on  this  bayonet  stuff. 
You  see,  nobody  knows  much  about  the 
new  manual,  so  all  of  us,  amateurs  and 
profesh,  have  a  sort  of  fifty-fifty  start,  an' 
Major  Alston  noticed  me  yesterday,  or 
maybe  it  was  the  day  before,  an'  he  liked 
my  stance — I  guess  you  call  it  a  stance — 
an'  I'm  going  to  take  the  whole  battalion 
on  Friday.     Isn't  that  great?" 

"Yes,"  assented  Oliver  Brauen,  "it's 
great.  I — I'm  glad,  Harrv,  and  proud  of 
you." 

Henry  swallowed  hard.  He  perceived 
dimly  that  the  tale  of  his  own  successes 
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had  somehow  made  his  errand  harder. 
Then,  because  he  was  young  and  of  the 
stuff  that  gains  victories,  and  because  he 
would  rather  go  over  any  obstacle  than 
around  it,  he  plunged  on. 

"  Fact  is,  unk,  that  isn't  what  I  came  to 
tell  you  at  all.  You  see,  you — you  played 
in  hard  luck  this  morning.  Off  day,  of 
course,  an'  all  that.  But  you  were  out  of 
luck.  You  see,  they're  startin'  to  cut  out 
the  extra  men  they  have  here,  an'  old 
Hard  Guy" — that  was  Captain  Hicks — 
"was  right  on  the  job  this  mornin',  look- 
in'  to  see  who  he  could  catch.  I  was  in 
the  office  a  minute  ago  about  this  bay- 
onet stuff,  an'  he  has  a  list  there,  or  some- 
thin'  of  the  sort,  of  the  men  who  are  to — 
to  leave  camp  first,  an'  it's  alphabetical, 
an' — an'  Brauen  was  the  first  name  on  it. 
I  couldn't  help  seein'  it." 

"Yes,"  said  Oliver  Brauen  evenly. 

"An'  I'm  afraid  it's  too  late  to  do  any- 
thing about  it.  You  see,  Hard  Guy  has 
all  the  final  say  in  this.  But  I  thought — 
I  thought  you  might  like  to  know.  An' 
then,  it's  always  easier  to  resign  than  to 
be  kicked.  An'  so  I  thought  you 
would " 

"Thanks,  Harry,"  said  Brauen. 
"No."  Then  he  repeated  it  in  the  same 
even  tone:   "No." 

If  Henry  had  been  a  little  older  he 
might  have  felt  that  Oliver  Brauen's 
"Noes"  had  changed — that  here  was  no 
longer  the  man  of  vanities  and  obstinacies 
that  had  said  "No"  so  many  times  be- 
fore. And  if  Brauen  had  been  a  little 
younger,  perhaps  he  could  have  told  of 
how  a  fighting  man  had  been  born  that 
morning  in  the  death  of  Oliver  Brauen, 
drifter:  of  how  he  would  stick  to  the  last 
gasp,  contesting  every  inch,  and  how,  as 
captain  or  sergeant  or  buck  private,  what- 
ever he  might  be,  he  would  give  the  best  in 
him,  nor  ask  for  recompense,  save  to  give 
more.  But  he  did  not.  And  the  two  sat 
and  looked  into  each  other's  eyes,  as  do 
spirits  that  love  each  other  but  are  not 
kindred,  and  they  were  silent.  Brauen 
was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  Excuse  me,  Harry.  I  want  to  go  and 
wash  this  oil  off  my  hands." 

He  walked  off,  stepping  firmly.  Henry 
watchtd  him  go,  then  burrowed  in  his  un- 
cle's locker,  found  a  box  of  cigars,  and 
selected  one  carefully,  &z  was  his  privilege. 
"Poor  codger,"  he  mused.     "He'll  take 


it  hard.  It's  a  damn'  shame."  Then  his 
thought  moved  a  step  farther.  "But, 
Lord !  Think  of  makin'  a  soldier  out  of 
him!" 


IV 


The  day  passed,  with  much  indoor  in- 
struction and  more  talk,  with  the  inev- 
itable cleaning  of  equipment,  and  the 
routine  meals  rendered  tepid  by  the  lake 
breeze  that  swept  the  mess-shacks.  For 
half  an  hour  in  the  afternoon  the  drizzle 
let  up,  although  the  clouds  did  not  relax 
their  grip  on  Mount  Mansfield,  and  the 
Nineteenth  partook  willingly  from  the 
Manual  of  Physical  Training.  All  of 
them,  that  is,  except  Oliver  Brauen, 
whose  thirty-nine  stiff  years  hung  heavier 
on  his  bones  than  did  his  spare  flesh — and 
even  his  age  was  outweighed  by  the  anx- 
iety that  overwhelmed  him.  If  they 
only  knew —  If  there  could  only  be  one 
chance,  an  opportunity  in  the  ranks,  any- 
thing .  .  .  His  mind  kept  it  up  to  the 
rhythm  of  the  calisthenics.  Then  the 
drizzle  and  the  routine  of  the  barrack 
closed  down  on  him  again. 

The  day  wore  on  into  night,  and 
brought  with  it  evening  instruction.  In 
their  ponchos  the  Nineteenth  made  their 
way  to  the  permanent  brick  barracks — 
schoolrooms  now — and  Oliver  Brauen 
went  with  them,  thinking  little  of  where 
he  went.  Arrived  at  their  benches,  they 
perceived,  with  the  little  thrill  with  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  welcome  the  un- 
accustomed, that  to-night  Captain  Hicks 
would  not  set  forth  the  endless  dogma  and 
doctrine  of  the  officer  and  his  obligations 
to  his  men.  There  was  another  officer 
before  them,  fresh-faced  and  young.  The 
captain  introduced  him  laconically  with — 
"Lieutenant  James  will  talk  to  you  on 
range-finders,"  and  in  regular  army  fash- 
ion the  stranger  plunged  into  his  subject. 

There  was  talk,  first  of  all,  about  range- 
finding;  of  the  guesswork  of  the  old  field- 
gunners,  of  the  great  base-line  systems 
of  the  coast  defenses  with  their  spider- 
legged  towers,  of  the  patient  observers  in 
trees  and  balloons  and  behind  loopholes 
on  the  Western  Front.  Then  he  went 
into  the  development  of  the  science  and 
told  of  the  Weldon  range-finder  with  its 
hurried  pacings  (and  cursings)  of  many 
men.     And  so  he  came  to  the  refined  in- 
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struments  of  this  day,  and  held  his  audi- 
ence keen  on  the  tracks  of  beams  of  light 
that  were  swirled  around  corners  and 
against  mirrors  and  through  prisms,  until 
they  could  be  transmuted  into  a  fool- 
proof record  of  yards  upon  a  dial.  He 
went  on  into  the  technicalities  of  his  trade 
and  filled  the  air  with  a  jargon  about 
D.P.F.'s  and  Self-Contained  Bases  and 
Base-End  Stations.  And  to  it  all  Oliver 
Brauen  was  dulled  and  distant. 

"And  so,  gentlemen,"  concluded  the 
lieutenant,  "that's  as  far  as  we  have 
gotten  with  range-finders.  We  know  all 
about  'em,  but,  as  I  said  before,  there  are 
lots  of  technical  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
equipping  the  new  army  with  'em.  You 
may  remember  I  told  you  a  lot  of  our 
prism  glass  has  had  to  be  imported.  It 
did,  and  as  luck  would  have  it,  it  came 
from  Jena,  in  Germany.  That  source  of 
supply  is  at  present  closed.  We're  trying 
to  remedy  the  lack  locally,  and  we  have 
hopes — hopes,  that's  all."  He  appraised 
the  intelligence  of  his  audience  for  an  in- 
stant, then  decisively  swept  the  black- 
board clear  and  began  to  chalk  down  long 
molecular  equations,  repetitions  of  half  a 
dozen  chemical  symbols,  with  a  spider's 
web  of  connecting  lines  between.  "I 
don't  know  if  you're  interested  or  not, 
but  this  equation  and  molecular  structure 
represent  what  we're  aiming  at." 

Oliver  Brauen  became  aware  of  a  voice 
that  had  once  been  his,  a  voice  issuing 
from  the  test-tube-bedecked  laboratory 
back  of  the  brick  factory.  "But  I  know 
that,"  the  voice  protested.  "I've  done 
all  that.  I've  used  that  very  equation." 
He  found  himself  marching  up  the  aisle  to 
the  board.  "You  take  this  and  this  and 
this — "  his  chalk  checked  off  the  elements 
in  the  spider's  web — "silica,  of  course, 
and  heat  it  to  thirty-three  hundred  centi- 
grade, and  you  are  bound  to  come  out  so. 
But  that's  not  what  you  want.  Here's 
the  real  glass  solution  and  the  way  it's 
formed."  His  chalk  busily  rearranged 
the  symbols  beneath  the  lieutenant's  ef- 
fort and  evolved  a  structure  of  hexagons. 
"  This  must  be  the  way  they  use  it  in  Jena. 
Same  formula,  same  time,  same  condi- 
tions. Only,  when  you  get  your  thirty- 
three-hundred-degree  temperature,  you 
let  it  cool  to  one  hundred  above  the  criti- 
cal point  and  then  you  heat  it  again. 
Don't  you  see?     Much  more  regular." 


His  chalk  indicated  the  transposed  posi- 
tions of  the  molecules.     The  lieutenant 


saw 

it 


The  man's  right,"  he  announced  in 
wonderment.  "The  man's  right."  He 
took  his  audience  into  his  amazed  confi- 
dence :  "  Why  in  hell  didn't  we  ever  think 
of  it?  We  just  didn't  think  of  it.  We 
just  didn't  think  of  it."  Then  to  Brauen: 
"Say,  who  are  you?" 

"Brauen,  sir.  Captain  Oliver  Brauen, 
Cavalry  Reserve  Corps."  He  had  sud- 
denly become  diffident  about  the  cavalry, 
he  found. 

"Yes,  yes,  yes.  But  how  did  you  get 
on  to  all  this?" 

"Why,  I  used  to  make  glass,  sir." 

"And  you  knew  all  this  and  never  told. 
Why  on  earth " 

For  an  instant  he  was  again  the  pre- 
war Brauen.  "The  house  of  Brauen, 
sir,  while  small,  is  very  conservative, 
and  maintains  certain  traditions.  We 
thought  it  best  not  to  seek  war  orders — " 
Then  the  blunt  soldier  broke  through  his 
dignity:  "Why,  I  thought  everybody 
knew  that.  I  guess — I  guess  I  just  never 
thought  of  it." 

The  lieutenant  grinned.  "  That  makes 
two  of  us.  Do  you  know  what  I'm  going 
to  do?  I'm  going  to  get  you  out  of  this 
camp." 

"I  don't  want  to  get  out  of  the  army, 
sir." 

"  That's  all  right.  You'll  get  your  post 
in  the  Signal  Reserve  Corps — relative 
rank  and  all  that.  Captain  Hicks,  do 
you  think  we  could  arrange  to  get  Cap- 
tain Brauen  on  his  way  to  the  Council  for 
National  Defense  to-night?" 

Captain  Hicks  looked  at  him  dryly, 
then  at  Brauen.  "It  could  possibly  be 
arranged,"  he  said. 

"All  right.  Better  pack  at  once, 
Brauen."  Then  to  the  class:  "Don't 
talk  of  this,  please.  It's  confidential. 
'Smissed." 

With  a  clatter  of  heels  the  Nineteenth 
strode  out.  Lieutenant  James  watched 
them  go.  Then  he  addressed  the  black- 
board : 

"Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  suck- 
lings. And  he  'just  hadn't  thought  of 
it.'  The  secret  of  a  million  saved  from 
going  to  France  and  very  likely  getting  all 
shot  up.  And  think,  Lord,  they  almost 
made  a  soldier  out  of  him !" 
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OME  day  I  shall  hear  their 
music,  and,  looking  out 
across  the  plain,  I  shall  see 
their  red  coats  coming 
nearer;  then  the  signal  will 
be  given  and  we  shall  rush 
out  to  welcome  our  deliverers,  our  cousins 
the  English,  and  we  shall  be  a  free  peo- 
ple." Thus,  in  dreamy  cadences,  spoke 
Shahim,  the  bravest  and  most  beautiful, 
I  had  been  told,  of  the  younger  generation 
of  the  Druses,  as  we  sat  together  resting 
in  the  middle  of  a  hard  day's  journey  in 
the  mountains  of  the  Hauran  on  the  bor- 
ders of  old  Arabia.  I  showed  no  aston- 
ishment at  this  soliloquy;  indeed,  I  was 
not  astonished,  having  heard  about  their 
"cousins  the  English"  ever  since  I  had 
first  come  among  the  Druses  some  years 
before.  But  gently  taking  his  rifle  from 
his  knees  and  examining  it  carefully,  as  if 
carrying  on  his  musings,  I  said :  "  Yes,  and 
here  is  her  name  engraved  on  the  stock  of 
your  rifle."  This  did  arouse  astonish- 
ment in  him.  "  Whose  name  ?  "  he  asked 
with  animation.  "The  name  of  the  Eng- 
lish Queen,"  I  replied;  and  there,  under 
the  crown,  I  showed  him  the  letters  V.  R. 
He  fondled  the  gun  even  more  lovingly, 
for  the  rifle  is  the  Druses'  sweetheart,  and 
murmured:  "  She  is  a  good  lady.  Strange 
that  so  great  a  country  should  be  ruled 
by  a  woman,  yet,  our  learned  men  tell  us 
that  even  Tudmur  in  the  days  of  its 
greatness  was  ruled  by  a  queen";  then 
confidentially:  "Our  cousins  the  Eng- 
lish send  us  these,  they  cost  us  much 
money;  but  those  who  bring  them  take 
all  that,  and  we  are  thankful,  for  other- 
wise we  should  have  to  fight  the  Arabs 
with  slings  and  spears."  He  leaned  for- 
ward with  his  rifle  across  his  lap  and,  with 
chin  in  hand,  gazed  intently,  but  with  the 
dreamy  gaze  of  an  Oriental,  out  over  the 
vast  plain  at  our  feet,  listening  in  his  day- 


dream for  the  strange  martial  music  he 
longed  to  hear,  and  wistfully  picturing  to 
himself  the  red  coats  of  his  "cousins  the 
English"  as  they  should  advance  to  the 
deliverance  of  his  people. 

I  was  not  dreaming.  I  had  food  for 
thought  in  several  of  the  things  he  had 
said.  It  was  always  interesting,  this  talk 
about  their  "cousins  the  English,"  yet  I 
had  never  been  able  to  trace  its  origin. 
It  must  be  older  certainly  than  khaki.  I 
confess  I  was  not  disturbed  by  the  V.  R. 
or  by  this  seeming  lack  of  neutrality  on 
the  part  of  the  Druses'  cousins;  for  I  had 
already  seen  hundreds  of  such  rifles,  along 
with  other  hundreds  of  French  and  Ger- 
man make,  in  the  hands  of  these  warlike 
people.  I  was  particularly  interested  in 
the  familiar  way  in  which  he  had  spoken 
of  Zenobia.  It  seemed  to  me  less  signif- 
icant that  the  seven-year-old  news  of  the 
great  Victoria's  death  had  not  reached 
the  Hauran,  where  every  one  knows  her 
name,  than  that  this  youth  should  be  in- 
formed on  the  greatness  of  Palmyra. 
What  should  their  "learned  men"  know 
of  events  sixteen  hundred  years  old ! 
The  Druses  are  practically  an  indepen- 
dent nation,  in  rebellion  against  the 
Turks,  and  cut  off  by  them  from  all  com- 
munication with  the  outside  world.  They 
have  no  books,  excepting  the  few  sacred 
ones  of  their  religion;  they  have  no  his- 
torians, and  certainly  no  one  of  the  hand- 
ful of  foreigners  who  have  reached  them 
during  the  last  century  gave  them  lec- 
tures on  history.  It  was  simply  one  more 
of  the  many  examples  of  the  persistency 
of  tradition,  and  its  remarkable  accuracy 
withal,  that  are  constantly  impressing  the 
minds  of  travellers  among  the  Arabs  and 
the  Druses. 

Shahim  arose.  "You  are  hungry,  Ho- 
wadja,"  he  said,  "I  go  to  bring  you  apri- 
cots from  my  cousin's  (Druse  cousin's) 
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garden."  I  did  not  offer  to  go  with  him, 
partly  because  I  did  not  fancy  seeing  my- 
self scaling  the  wall  of  his  Druse  cousin's 
garden;  but,  also,  not  knowing  the  exact 
degree  of  cousinship  involved,  I  thought  it 
not  impossible  that  Shahim  might  be  ex- 
pecting to  find  some  very  distant  cousin's 
daughter  in  or  near  the  garden,  in  which 
case  I  might  have  to  wait  some  time  for 
my  apricots. 

I  watched  the  young  Druse,  swinging 
under  his  load  of  arms  and  ammunition, 
descend  and  disappear  into  a  grove  of 
stunted  olive-trees.  "One  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  his  wonderful  race,"  I  re- 
marked to  myself.  A  little  above  medium 
height,  straight  of  back  and  limb,  sturdy 
without  great  weight,  graceful  and  light 
of  foot  like  one  born  to  the  saddle,  yet 
trained  to  climb  on  foot  swiftly  and  noise- 
lessly over  rugged  mountain  paths,  Sha- 
him was  a  typical  Druse  of  his  age.  He 
was  dark-skinned  rather  from  exposure 
than  by  natural  color.  His  eyes  were 
wide-set,  and  of  a  deep  velvety  brown,  in 
which  fierce  lights  would  play  on  occasion, 
a  characteristic  feature  inherited  perhaps 
from  some  Arab  ancestor.  He  had  a  small, 
straight  nose  with  sensitive  nostrils,  whol- 
ly un-Semitic,  and  a  firm  though  sensitive 
mouth  concealing  two  perfect  rows  of 
glistening  teeth.  Two  heavy  braids  of 
dark-brown  hair  hung  down  on  either  side 
of  his  face,  half  concealed  by  the  folds 
of  his  kafiyeh,  or  head-cloth,  of  faded  pur- 
ple and  silver,  which  was  held  in  place  by 
the  two  heavy  woollen  rings  of  his  aghal. 
He  wore  loose  white  trousers  tucked  into 
boots  of  red  leather,  a  broad  red  belt 
bristling  with  knives  and  cartridges  like 
a  small  arsenal,  a  closely  fitting  embroi- 
dered waistcoat  over  a  loose  white  shirt  of 
light  material,  and  over  all  the  abaiyeh,  or 
loose-flowing  mantle,  of  brown  and  white 
in  broad  bands.  His  dress,  in  fact,  was  that 
of  the  ordinary  young  Druse,  the  abaiyeh, 
kafiyeh,  and  aghal  being  of  fashions  bor- 
rowed from  the  Arabs.  Had  he  been 
older,  and  one  of  the  initiated  of  his  relig- 
ion, as  practically  every  Druse  of  forty  is, 
he  would  have  had  closely  cropped  hair 
under  a  turban  with  a  high,  stiff  band  of 
white,  and  his  mantle  would  have  been 
of  black  and  silver.  Two  and  twenty 
were  his  years,  and  he  had  been  two  years 
a  widower.    He  had  a  beautiful  little  son 


of  four  whom  I  was  to  see  later  in  fulfil- 
ment of  a  hundred  promises.  "One  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  his  wonderful 
race,"  I  had  said,  but  what  race?  Ah, 
that  is  the  question.  No  one  really  knows. 
Several  learned  ethnologists  and  anthro- 
pologists have  made  attempts,  mostly  at 
variance  with  each  other,  to  answer  this 
question,  and  I,  being  neither,  shall  not 
attempt  it.  They  speak  Arabic,  of  course, 
and  if  they  have  ever  spoken  another 
tongue  they  have  forgotten  it.  Yet  they 
do  not  resemble  Arabs,  except  in  occa- 
sional single  features,  as  persons  of  our 
own  race  may.  They  are  neither  very 
dark  nor  very  fair,  though  some  of  the 
children  are -tow-headed.  Their  hair  is 
usually  brown  and  wavy,  but  I  have  seen 
red  and  sandy  types.  Brown  eyes  and 
gray  are  usual,  blue  eyes  not  uncommon 
among  them.  In  a  word,  they  resemble 
the  finer  types  of  our  own  race.  They  are, 
moreover,  monogamous;  their  women  go 
about  wearing  a  long  white  veil  which 
falls  down  the  back  from  a  tall  head-dress 
bound  with  circlets  of  pendant  coins. 
The  veil  is  drawn  over  the  mouth  only  in 
the  presence  of  Moslems  or  of  those  sus- 
pected of  being  such.  A  widow  with  a 
minor  son  may  speak  and  vote  in  the  vil- 
lage council — a  degree  of  woman's  rights 
unheard  of  among  other  peoples  in  the 
Nearer  East,  and  on  a  par  with  customs 
only  recently  introduced  in  the  West. 

From  where  do  they  come?  for  they 
have  been  in  the  Hauran  only  a  little  more 
than  half  a  century.  From  the  northeast, 
they  will  tell  you,  and  you  may  prove 
their  statement  true,  in  part  at  least,  for 
there  are  remnants  of  older  settlements  of 
Druses  in  the  hills  southwest  of  Aleppo, 
where  the  people  admit  to  being  immi- 
grants, and  still  older  ones  in  Mesopota- 
mia not  far  from  the  Euphrates.  There 
are  also  some  Druses  in  Lebanon  where, 
having  accepted  the  Turkish  yoke  and 
outwardly  professing  Islam,  they  seem 
like  another  people.  For  it  is  their  relig- 
ion, perhaps  more  than  anything  else, 
that  separates  the  real  Druses  from  their 
neighbors,  and  this  they  keep  a  secret.  I 
had  just  begun  to  recall  the  few  bits  of 
information  we  had  ever  been  able  to 
draw  from  our  Druse  friends  on  this  in- 
teresting subject  of  their  religion  when 
Shahim's  smiling  face  appeared.    In  one 
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hand  he  balanced  his  rifle,  in  the  other  he 
held  a  sack  made  in  the  folds  of  his  man- 
tle; this  I  surmised  held  apricots.  It  was 
beautiful  to  see  his  joy  in  giving  another 
pleasure.  "Are  they  good,  Howadja? 
Do  you  have  such  apricots  in  your  coun- 
try?   Do  they  quench  your  thirst?"    He 


very  wistful  as  he  said:  "The  mother  of 
Ali,  whom  my  mother  chose  for  me,  is  still 
alive  in  my  heart.  Later,  perhaps,  I  shall 
choose  for  myself,  but  now  I  do  not  seek 
a  wife."  It  did  not  occur  to  his  young 
Oriental  mind  that  I  had  been  joking  with 
him,  in  Occidental  manner,  on  the  possi- 


Shahim  on  his  Arab  steerl,  wearing  the  kafiyeh,  aghal,  and  abaiyeh. 


fed  me  as  if  I  had  been  a  young  child. 
Presently  I  attempted  to  chaff  him  about 
my  suspicions  as  to  his  having  sought  a 
distant  cousin's  daughter  in  the  garden. 
It  would  never  have  occurred  to  me  to 
broach  such  a  subject  with  a  Moslem; 
but  young  Druses  had  often  told  me  of 
their  plans  for  matrimony  and  had  naive- 
ly recounted  their  little  love  stories.  But 
Shahim  was  no  ordinary  lover;  he  looked 


bility  of  a  flirtation,  and  I  felt  corrected, 
as  one  of  purely  Western  manners  so  oft- 
en does  among  the  peoples  of  the  Orient. 
Next  morning  I  bade  a  temporary  fare- 
well to  Shahim,  and,  with  my  party,  broke 
camp  and  set  out  for  Tarba,  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Hauran  mountains.  Tarba 
was  the  home  of  my  powerful  friend,  the 
shekh  Hassan  Abu-Salaam,  a  great  pa- 
triarch, living  in  Job's  country  and  not 
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unlike  Job  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity, 
surrounded  by  many  children  and  pos- 
sessed of  large  herds  of  camels,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  goats,  many  yoke  of  oxen,  and 
horses  the  best  in  the  land.  On  the  oc- 
casion of  a  former  visit  this  great  shekh 
had  taken  a  marked  liking  to  us,  and, 
with  his  three  older  sons,  had  accom- 
panied us  on  many  excursions,  showing 
us  many  ruins.  Hassan  himself,  the 
mightiest  of  all  the  shekhs  of  the  Eastern 
Druses  was  a  small  man  of  robust  figure 
suggesting  great  strength.  His  features 
were  clean-cut,  with  rather  piercing,  but 
very  intelligent,  eyes,  small  aquiline  nose, 
and  a  short,  pointed  beard.  He  wore  the 
white  band  of  the  achil,  or  initiated,  his 
clothes  were  white  and  black,  the  black 
mantle  being  embroidered  in  silver.  He 
was  about  forty  years  old  when  I  first  met 
him,  yet  when  I  was  about  to  present  him 
with  an  abaiyeh — the  only  gift  that  a 
stranger  may  offer  to  a  great  shekh — and 
gave  him  his  choice  between  a  maroon 
one  embroidered  in  gold,  and  a  black  one 
with  silver  embroidery,  he  chose  the  black 
mantle,  saying  that  he  was  a  grandfather 
and  too  old  to  wear  bright  colors.  He  had 
talked  much  about  the  English,  "the 
cousins  of  the  Druses/'  and  the  red  coats 
that  were  coming,  and  I  could  not  help 
contrasting  this  connotation  of  the  red 
coats  with  that  upon  which  young  Amer- 
icans were  nurtured  for  generations.  He 
was  much  interested  in  discovering  our 
place  in  the  family  of  nations.  We  knew 
England  and  spoke  the  English  tongue  as 
our  own,  we  had  told  him,  yet  we  were  not 
English.  He  was  puzzled.  I  explained  as 
simply  as  I  could  our  relations  with  the 
English,  and  our  independence,  saying 
that  we  were  cousins  of  the  English,  and 
therefore  second  cousins  of  the'  Druses, 
and  this  pleased  him  immensely.  He 
came  to  have  an  unbounded  admiration 
for  our  knowledge  of  languages  and  his- 
tory, as  well  as  for  our  more  practical  in- 
formation about  medicine,  irrigation,  ar- 
tesian wells,  and  other  useful  things,  and 
presently  became  convinced  that  he  must 
send  two  of  his  sons  with  me  to  my  coun- 
try to  be  educated,  so  that  they  might  be 
like  us,  as  he  said,  and  come  back  to  be 
useful  to  their  people.  The  boys  looked 
upon  the  plan  as  a  great  lark,  but  I  never 
gave  their  father  any  encouragement.    I 


could  not  picture  myself  in  loco  parentis 
to  tjvo  youths  born  and  bred  in  the  desert, 
while  receiving  instruction  in  our  modern 
Western  so-called  civilization  at  some 
"prep"  school,  and  I  had  seen  the  effects 
of  European  tutelage  upon  young  Turk- 
ish, Arab,  and  Persian  youths  of  quite  sim- 
ilar early  upbringing,  and  shuddered  at 
the  thought  of  these  splendid  boys  leaving 
all  the  virtues  of  the  Orient  behind  them 
and  acquiring  only  the  vices  of  the  Oc- 
cident. Now  Hassan's  older  sons  were 
three:  Salaam,  aged  nineteen,  tall  and 
slight,  quick  and  graceful  of  movement, 
married  and  a  father,  and  not  a  candidate 
for  a  foreign  education;  Faiyeez,  aged 
fifteen,  a  beautiful  dreamy-looking  youth 
who  could  ride  wild  horses  and  shoot  to  a 
hair's  breadth;  and  Hahne,  aged  twelve,  a 
mischievous  boy  with  twinkling  eyes,  a 
second  edition  of  his  father,  who  could 
ride  almost  as  well  as  his  brothers  and 
who  talked  incessantly  of  the  wars  he 
should  make  against  the  Bedawin  when 
he  was  old  enough. 

One  night,  the  last  of  our  stay  in  Tarba, 
Hassan  invited  me  to  his  house  to  supper. 
The  three  boys  supped  with  us,  and  their 
mother  and  Salaam's  wife,  and  even  the 
little  sisters,  moved  in  and  out,  serving  the 
meal.  They  made  a  very  pretty  group 
in  their  long  white  veils  falling  to  their 
waists  at  the  back.  They  saluted  me 
smilingly  but  did  not  enter  into  our  con- 
versation. When  the  meal  was  finished 
the  shekh  sent  the  boys  away  and  took 
up  the  education  subject  in  earnest.  He 
had  observed  my  lack  of  enthusiasm  and 
thought  he  had  hit  upon  the  cause  of  it. 
He  therefore  explained  that  he  did  not 
wish  his  boys  to  be  an  expense  to  me;  he 
desired  only  that  they  should  be  under 
my  care,  and  would  tell  them  to  obey  me 
as  they  would  him,  assuring  me  that  they 
would  do  so.  Then  he  leaned  back  and 
drew  from  a  low  cupboard  a  small  sack 
which  bulged  with  coins,  saying:  "Here 
are  six  hundred  pounds;  I  know  this  sum 
will  not  be  sufficient  for  more  than  a  year 
or  so,  but  I  shall  arrange  with  Christian 
bankers  in  Damascus  to  send  you  more 
from  time  to  time  as  you  direct."  I  was 
completely  nonplussed.  I  could  not  bear 
to  dash  his  hopes;  but  I  had  my  answer 
ready.  "  I  am  sorry  it  cannot  be,"  I  said. 
"I  am  fond  of  you  and  of  your  boys;  I 
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would  like  to  take  them  with  me  to  my 
country  and  have  them  educated  in  our 
way;  but  you  must  remember  that  you 
are  the  greatest  rebel  against  the  govern- 
ment. I  cannot  control  the  tongues  of  my 
servants.  I  must  pass  through  Turkish 
cities,  where  your  boys  might  be  seized 
and  held  for  ransom,  and  I  would  have  no 


gate  of  the  threshing-floor  upon  which 
our  tents  were  pitched.  At  the  door  of 
my  tent  sat  Faiyeez;  he  had  been  crying. 

"Are  you  not  going  to  take  me  with 
you  to  your  country?" 

"No,  Faiyeez,"  I  said,  "you  know  why 
I  cannot  take  you." 

"Oh!  I  wish  you  would,"  he  sobbed, 


Shekh  Hassan  Abu-Salaam,  with  his  favorite  mare. 
He  wears  the  white  band  of  the  initiated  over  his  kafiyeh. 


redress,  for  the  authorities  would  hold 
that  they  were  born  in  Turkey."  Tears 
came  to  his  eyes.  "May  God  burn  the 
religion  of  the  Turks,"  he  said;  "to  think 
that  my  fighting  for  the  freedom  of  my 
people  should  prevent  my  children  from 
having  an  education."  He  called  the  two 
boys  in  and  told  them  what  I  had  said. 
The  little  one  did  not  seem  greatly  disap- 
pointed, but  Faiyeez  departed  abruptly 
without  a  word.  The  evening  was  at  an 
end.  Hassan  did  not  wish  to  talk  any 
more,  and  I  left  presently,  Salaam  ac- 
companying me  with  a  lantern  to  the 


"for  if  'you  do   not  I   shall  have  to  be 
married  next  year." 

He  dashed  away  into  the  darkness  and 
I  could  hear  his  sobs  at  the  gate. 

With  these,  and  many  other  reminis- 
cences in  mind  I  was  now  returning  to 
Tarba,  where  I  knew  a  warm  welcome 
awaited  us.  Hassan  had  been  informed 
of  our  presence  in  the  Hauran  and  must 
have  had  watchers  out  upon  the  hilltops; 
for  while  we  were  still  a  long  way  from 
the  village  Hassan  and  his  three  sons  wrere 
seen  riding  out  to  meet  us.    As  they  ap- 
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Faiyeez. 

proached  they  executed 
a  series  of  manoeuvres, 
like  exhibitions  of  rid- 
ing, brandishing  their 
arms  and  firing  salutes. 
Then  followed  a 
characteristically  Ori- 
ental scene.  Suddenly 
the  manoeuvres  ceased, 
and  the  four  came  rid- 
ing toward  us  at  top 
speed.  At  about  a 
hundred  paces  they 
stopped,  dismounted, 
and  tethered  their 
horses  to  spikes  driven 
in  the  ground.  I  also 
dismounted.  Then  we  rushed  toward 
each  other  and,  in  the  middle  of  the 
open  space,  met  and  embraced  in  the 
true  and  ancient  Oriental  fashion.  It 
was  the  embrace  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  of 
David  and  Jonathan,  and  of  all  the 
ancient  worthies  of  this  ancient  land. 
After  we  had  remounted  our  hosts  took 
turns  in  riding  beside  us.  Hassan,  the 
first  at  my  side,  asked  all  the  polite,  formal 
questions  as  to  my  health  and  the  health 
of  my  parents,  and  then  inquired  if  I  had 
been  in  England  and  had  heard  of  any 


plans  of  his  cousins  to  come  to  their  relief. 
Faiyeez,  in  his  turn,  came  to  ride  with 
me,  gayly  putting  the  same  formal  ques- 
tions that  his  father  had,  and  answering 
my  very  similar  ones.  He  had  matured 
considerably;  for  he  was  nineteen  now. 
Presently  I  recalled  to  myself  our  parting 
of  four  years  before,  and  said:  "  I  suppose, 
Faiyeez,  that  you  are  married  now."  He 
returned,  a  bit  sheepishly:  "Yes,  I  have 
been  married  twice."  It  appeared  later 
that  his  first  wife  had  died  within  a  year 
of  their  marriage  and  that  he  had  married 
again  a  year  later.    It  seemed  that  wedded 

life  was  after  all  not 
such  a  bore  as  he 
had  imagined  it 
would  be  when  he 
had  wept  over  it  in 
prospect. 

While  our  camp 
was  pitched  at  Tar- 
ba  we  were  taken  by 
surprise  by  the  first 
snow-storm  of  the 
year,  and  we  were 
fortunate  in  being 
so  near  friends;  for 
we  were  at  once 
taken  into  Hassan's 
spacious  house.    Ac- 


A  young  Druse,  "prepared. 


cording  to  an  old  custom,  our  host  01 
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one  of  his  sons  slept  at  the  door  of  our 
bedchamber.  After  a  day  or  two  the 
weather  seemed  to  be  clearing,  and  I  set 
out,  with  one  attendant  and  a  muleteer,  on 
a  "business  trip"  to  Damascus — a  jour- 


village  dogs  gave  instant  and  loud  alarm, 
and  the  men  of  the  place  came  running 
out  well  armed  to  repel  an  attack.  But 
we  were  quickly  recognized  by  the  shekh 
of  the  village,  and  were  soon  toasting  our 


A  young  Druse,  wearing  a  white  kajiye/i,  with  the  aghal,  the  kombaz,  under  a 
European  coat,  and  the  abaiyeh  over  all. 


ney  of  ten  days.  Toward  the  end  of  our 
first  day's  journey  the  snow-storm  was 
renewed  with  doubled  fury,  we  lost  our 
path,  followed  a  herd  of  gazelles,  taking 
their  footprints  for  those  of  a  flock  of 
goats  being  driven  to  some  village,  and 
had  a  series  of  trying  experiences  before 
coming  upon  the  village  of  Shakka,  quite 
accidentally,  just  at  nightfall.    Here  the 


half-frozen  hands  and  feet  over  the  em- 
bers in  his  mudajfeh,  or  guest-room,  which 
Druse  shekhs  always  have  prepared  for 
visitors  either  from  the  village  or  from 
afar.  Two  great  arches  spanned  the 
room,  supporting  a  ceiling  of  stone  slabs, 
all  black  from  the  smoke  of  many  winter 
fires  built  on  a  square  hearth  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room.     An  inscription  on  the 
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lintel  of  the  doorway  gave  a  date  some- 
where in  the  second  century  of  our  era. 
We  were  in  an  old  Roman  house;  for 
Shakka  is  a  small  village  in  the  midst  of 
great  ruins.  The  shekh  was  preparing 
our  supper,  and  presently  he  appeared, 
a  handsome  fellow  of  about  thirty,  no 
longer  cloaked,  booted,  and  armed,  but  in 
the  costume  of  a  host,  wearing  a  kombaz, 
or  long-fitting  robe  with  sleeves,  of  dark- 
blue  cloth  with  narrow  stripes  of  gold, 
and  a  sash  of  deep-orange  silk.  His  head- 
dress, of  saffron  with  a  figure  of  dark  blue, 
was  held  in  place  by  the  thick  coils  of  his 
aghal,  and  partly  concealed  the  two  heavy 
braids  which  framed  his  face,  by  which 
sign  I  knew  that  he  was  not  yet  one  of  the 
initiated. 

The  shekh  served  unassisted  a  delicious 
meal  consisting  of  chicken  broth,  ome- 
let, boiled  fowl,  bread,  sweet  cheese,  and 
honey;  but  I  am  sure  he  had  help  in  pre- 
paring it.  Coffee,  the  ceremonial  part  of 
the  repast,  was  served  at  the  fireplace,  the 
shekh  squatting  at  the  head  of  the  hearth 
with  his  back  toward  the  door;  for  no 
guest  may  ever  be  placed  in  so  exposed  a 
position.  He  disposed  me  at  his  right,  re- 
clining on  a  long  mattress,  and  my  two 
native  attendants  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  fire.  Our  host  roasted  and  boiled  the 
coffee,  which  was  served  in  small  mouth- 
fuls  in  tiny  cups  by  his  two  sons,  beauti- 
ful little  boys  aged  six  and  eight.  After 
dinner  several  neighbors  dropped  in,  and 
the  dimly  lighted  room  took  on  quite  an 
air  of  gayety.  One  youth  brought  a 
curious-looking,  two-stringed  violin,  out 
of  which  he  forced  weird  music,  not  un- 
pleasant to  the  ear,  with  the  aid  of  a  really 
bow-shaped  bow  strung  with  not  more 
than  twenty  hairs.  After  much  urging  he 
began  to  sing.  His  melodies  were  of  the 
most  plaintive  order,  with  long-sustained 
high  treble  notes  which  brought  great 
tears  to  his  eyes  and  deep  groans  of  ap- 
preciation, as  well  as  tears,  from  his 
hearers.  In  course  of  the  evening  a  pic- 
turesque old  man  moved  over  to  sit  beside 
me.  He  wore  the  high  white  head-band 
of  an  achil,  and  had  the  benignly  serious 
bearing  of  a  religious  dignitary.  He  pres- 
ently led  the  subject  of  our  conversation 
around  to  that  of  religion,  the  religion  of 
the  English  and  of  my  own  country,  and 
I  endeavored  to  elucidate,  not  without 


great  difficulty,  I  admit,  the  conception  of 
the  freedom  of  religious  belief  in  a  coun- 
try nominally  Christian.  And  then,  since 
he  had  opened  the  subject  of  my  religion, 
I  could  see  no  indelicacy  in  my  referring 
to  his.  By  way  of  an  introduction  I  re- 
marked that  there  was  a  religious  sect  in 
my  country  who  called  themselves  Chris-" 
tians  but  whose  religious  belief  differed 
not  widely  from  that  which  I  understood 
to  be  the  principal  tenet  of  the  Druses' 
religion.  He  became  quite  confidential 
and,  I  believe,  under  other  circumstances, 
would  have  communicated  something  of 
real  interest  upon  this  dark  subject,  but 
he  suddenly  looked  about  the  room  and, 
seeing  that  others  were  listening  deftly, 
changed  the  subject.  I  was  left  therefore 
with  the  one  piece  of  information  I  had 
ever  been  able  to  gather  from  a  Druse  on 
this  subject,  upon  which  I  was  so  anxious 
to  be  informed.  This  sole  bit  had  come 
to  us  from  the  lips  of  an  aged  and  pious 
Druse  whom  we  had  met  a  few  years  be- 
fore in  the  mountains  of  northern  Syria. 
He  was  very  poor  and  we  had  employed 
him  as  a  guide  for  many  days  together, 
thereby  helping  him  to  eke  out  his  modest 
subsistence.  He  became  deeply  devoted 
to  us  and  often  became  unusually  com- 
municative on  subjects  touching  his  peo- 
ple. Once,  on  being  asked  to  tell  us  some- 
thing about  the  Druse  religion,  he  seemed 
almost  on  the  point  of  divulging  some  of 
the  secrets,  and  then  suddenly  checked 
himself  with  this  story:  "It  is  not  pos- 
sible for  me  to  tell  you  of  our  religion  as 
it  is,  but  I  may  tell  you  of  its  beginning. 
It  was  in  this  wise.  In  the  beginning, 
God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
and  man.  Then,  after  a  space,  man 
sinned  and  God  sent  a  great  prophet  into 
the  world  to  redeem  it,  and  that  prophet's 
name  was  Moses,  and  almost  all  the  peo- 
ples in  the  world  followed  him;  but  the 
Druses  did  not.  Then  time  elapsed,  and 
the  world  was  still  sinful,  and  God  sent 
another  great  prophet  into  the  world  to 
redeem  it,  and  that  prophet  was  his  Son 
Jesus,  and  almost  all  the  people  who  re- 
mained followed  him,  but  the  Druses  did 
not.  Then  more  time  elapsed  and  the 
world  was  still  sinful,  and  God  sent  an- 
other great  prophet  into  the  world  to  re- 
deem it,  and  that  prophet  was  Mo- 
hammed, and  all  the  people  who  remained 
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followed  him  except  the  Druses.  Then 
God  was  much  troubled  and  he  sent  the 
Angel  Gabriel  to  the  Druses  with  this 
message:  'I  have  sent  three  great  prophets 
into  the  world,  and  all  the  people  have 
followed  one  or  another,  but  the  Druses 
have  not  seen  fit  to  follow  any  of  them; 
must  I  send  another?'  And  the  Dru- 
ses sent  back  to  God  by  the  Angel  Ga- 
briel this  message:  'God  is  enough  for 
us.'  " 

Finally  the  guests,  one  by  one,  bade  me 
a  formal  good  evening  and  went  out  into 
the  night.  A  clean  and  comfortable  bed 
was  made  for  me  upon  the  mattress  be- 
side the  hearth  where  I  had  sat  during  the 
evening.  My  attendant  was  provided 
with  equal  comforts  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  fireplace;  the  muleteer  preferred  to 
sleep  with  our  animals  in  an  adjoining 
stable.    My  host  covered  the  embers  and 


put  out  all  the  lights  save  one  over  the  en- 
trance, and  then  rolled  himself  up  in  his 
voluminous  furweh,  or  fur-lined  cloak, 
and  lay  down  just  within  the  threshold. 
As  I  dropped  off  to  sleep  I  caught  sight  of 
a  bright  star  through  the  smoke-hole  in 
the  roof  and  took  heart  with  promise  of  a 
fair  to-morrow. 

And  now,  as  I  sit  by  my  own  fireside,  I 
often  think  of  my  friends  the  Druses  far 
away  on  the  borders  of  old  Arabia,  and 
wonder  what  their  part  may  have  been, 
or  may  be,  in  the  great  struggle  of  na- 
tions that  is  waging.  These  high-souled, 
brave,  intelligent  "Puritans  of  the  Nearer 
East" — I  wonder  if  they  know  any  more 
than  they  did  about  what  is  going  on  in 
the  world,  if  they  are  turning  their  eyes 
toward  the  east  instead  of  the  west  when 
they  look  for  the  coming  of  their  "  cousins 
the  English." 
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UGO  BRILL  laid  his  vol- 
ume of  "First  Principles" 
on  the  broad  arm  of  the 
Morris-chair  in  which  he 
sat  and  looked  quizzically 
at  me  across  the  table.  In 
my  capacity  of  confidential  secretary  to 
this  remarkable  man  I  had  just  arrived,  to 
begin,  as  usual,  the  day's  work.  Earlier 
in  life  Brill  had  entered  with  considerable 
measure  of  success  upon  a  stage  career,  and 
at  one  time  bade  fair  to  rival  Mr.  Drew, 
as  an  exponent  in  this  country  of  the  de- 
lightful comedies  of  Henry  Arthur  Jones. 
But  by  a  caprice  of  fortune  he  became 
innocently  involved  in  the  celebrated 
Marlboro  murder  case,  and  was  forced  to 
study  and  solve  a  great  crime-problem  in 
order  to  save  his  own  life.  Thenceforth 
the  psychology  of  crime  so  fascinated  him 
that  he  shortly  resolved  to  devote  his  life 
and  talents  to  criminology.  Thus  it  was 
that  he  became  in  time  a  profound  student 


of  Sigmund  Freud  and  the  psycho-analytic 
school;  but  curiously  enough  his  dom- 
inant hobby  was  the  philosophy  of  Her- 
bert Spencer.  He  was  wont  to  maintain 
that  to  Spencer  has  been  intrusted  the 
deepest  understanding,  the  broadest  wis- 
dom, the  greatest  mind,  in  the  whole  his- 
tory of  man. 

This  fervent  appreciation  of  Spencer, 
more  than  anything  else,  I  think,  was 
responsible  for  my  becoming  Brill's  as- 
sistant. For  I  too  happened  to  be  a  dev- 
otee of  the  philosopher,  and  first  came  to 
know  Hugo  Brill  at  the  Thespian  Club, 
where  we  used  to  discuss  Spencerian  prin- 
ciples with  a  mutual  zest  which  inevitably 
drew  us  together. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  look  which  the 
great  man  directed  at  me  across  the  table 
was  not  philosophic  but  mildly  banter- 
ing instead. 

" Fleet,"  he  said,  "you  are  just  too 
late." 
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"For  what?"  I  asked. 

"For  an  early  client.  She  was  charm- 
ing!" 

"A  lady,  then,"  I  rejoined,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  asking  for  further  particulars 
when  a  side  door  opened  and  Miss  Stone, 
our  loyal  if  unimaginative  stenographer, 
entered. 

"A  gentleman  who  refuses  to  give  his 
name  is  out  here  in  the  office,"  she  said, 
"and  demands  an  immediate  private  in- 
terview." 

Brill  bent  over  the  table  and  moved  a 
book,  thereby  disclosing  a  small  disk  of 
glass  set  in  the  wood.  The  glass  covered 
the  mouth  of  a  tube — a  periscope  which 
communicated  with  Miss  Stone's  office, 
our  official  antechamber.  Brill  turned  a 
knob  on  the  side  of  the  table  to  adjust 
the  instrument,  meanwhile  looking  into 
the  tube.  After  a  moment  of  scrutiny  he 
straightened  up  and  replaced  the  book 
over  the  ocular  of  the  periscope.  He  had 
studied  the  new  client  while  that  gentle- 
man waited  unawares  for  admission. 

"Our  visitor  is  no  less  a  personage  than 
John  J.  Bellgrade,"  said  Brill,  turning 
from  the  table.  "He  is  rated  at  upward 
of  a  hundred  million  dollars  and  is  one 
of  the  shrewdest  and  most  unscrupulous 
men  in  this  city.  If  I  mistake  not,  Mr. 
Fleet,  he  swindled  your  mother's  father 
out  of  a  fortune  in  some  railway  deal." 

"To  the  tune  of  three  million,"  I  re- 
plied. 

"He  does  not  know  you,  does  he?" 

"No." 

"Very  well.  You  will  be  known  during 
this  interview  by  your  Christian  name. 
You  are  Mr.  Homer." 

At  a  sign  from  Brill  Miss  Stone  with- 
drew and  admitted  Bellgrade.  His  bee- 
tling brow  and  strong  jaw  wore  a  deter- 
mined aspect. 

"I  want  a  private  interview,  Mr. 
Brill,"  said  Bellgrade,  scowling  at  me. 

'This  young  man  is  Mr.  Homer,  my 
confidential  secretary,"  Brill  explained; 
"we  work  together.    Let  us  be  seated." 

We  drew  up  chairs  round  the  table  and 
I  prepared  to  take  notes. 

"My  business  is  absolutely  confiden- 
tial," said  Bellgrade.  "The  Bellgrade 
Bank,  of  which  I  am  president,  has  been 
robbed  by  Lee  Lanier,  first-assistant 
cashier,  of  two  million  dollars.    Day  be- 


fore yesterday,  Saturday,  a  special  fund 
of  two  million  currency  was  put  in  the 
reserve  vault  to  be  used  by  me  this  morn- 
ing for  a  purpose.  When  the  bank  opened 
at  nine  o'clock  this  money  had  disap- 
peared— likewise  Lanier." 

"Naturally  you  have  ascertained  that 
he  is  not  sick  at  home  or  otherwise  de- 
tained," Brill  commented. 

"Yes,"  said  the  banker,  "he  has  not 
been  at  his  apartments  since  Saturday 
night." 

"Have  you  told  the  police?" 

"Only  Chief  of  Detectives  Steele,  and 
he  is  fixed  to  keep  his  mouth  shut.  This 
thing  must  not  become  known.  Publicity 
would  damage  our  bank  and  other  banks 
as  well.  The  loss  does  not  materially 
cripple  us." 

"Who  knows  of  it  other  than  you  and 
Chief  Steele?" 

"Nobody  except  Bruce  Cameron,  my 
cashier,  and  William  Blair,  vice-presi- 
dent, who  is  not  actively  in  the  bank's 
conduct." 

"Did  you  tell  Mr.  Cameron?" 

"I  did  not.  He  discovered  the  theft 
and  reported  it  to  me." 

"Who  had  access  to  the  reserve  vault 
besides  Cameron  and  Lanier?" 

"Nobody  except  myself." 

"In  what  form  was  the  money?" 

"  In  two  packages  of  ten-thousand-dol- 
lar gold  certificates.  Each  package  con- 
tained one  hundred  certificates." 

"These  packets  were  less  than  an  inch 
thick,  then,  and  could  easily  be  carried  in 
an  inside  coat  pocket,"  said  Brill. 

The  burly  banker  nodded  and  lit  a  long 
cigar. 

"Now,  Mr.  Bellgrade,"  said  Brill  in  a 
changed  tone,  "I  will  take  this  case  on 
the  following  contingent  basis:  a  nominal 
fee  of  ten  thousand  dollars  if  I  find  Lanier 
and  turn  him  over  to  you,  and  five  per 
cent  commission  on  whatever  money  I 
recover  for  the  bank." 

I  was  amazed  at  the  offhand  manner 
of  Brill's  proposal  to  charge  a  gross  fee  of 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  for 
the  successful  solution  of  the  case. 

Bellgrade  considered  a  moment,  then 
spoke  decisively: 

"I  accept  your  terms,  Mr.  Brill,"  he 
said,  "provided  you  undertake  to  bear  all 
expenses  incident  to  your  operations." 
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At  the  criminologist's  direction  I  drew 
up  an  agreement  in  writing  which  he  and 
Bellgrade  signed. 

"I  shall  get  to  work  instantly  on  the 
case,"  said  Brill,  rising  as  a  sign  that  the 
interview  was  at  an  end,  "and  shall  ask 
•you,  Mr.  Bellgrade,  to  meet  me  here  at 


He  appeared  to  be  far  more  interested  in 
Spencer  than  in  Bellgrade  and  continued 
to  read  and  smoke  contentedly  till  the 
hour  for  lunch.  Even  then  he  did  not 
leave  the  room,  but  had  lunch  served  on 
the  library-table  and  discussed  the  mys- 
teries of  the  unknowable  with  a  tranquil 
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five  this  afternoon  to  receive  my  confi- 
dential report  of  what  progress  shall  have 
been  made.  Bring  Mr.  Cameron,  too,  if 
you  please." 

When  Bellgrade  had  gone  I  turned  ex- 
pectantly to  my  chief  for  orders.  I  was 
keyed  up  to  a  high  pitch  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  case  and  wished  to  get  into  action 
at  once.  But  I  was  booked  for  hours  of 
keen  disappointment.  Brill  simply  re- 
sumed his  comfortable  Morris-chair  and 
volume  of  "First  Principles."  To  my 
expectant  inquiries  in  respect  of  the  ad- 
visability of  telephoning  to  chiefs  of  police 
at  various  points,  watching  outgoing  ves- 
sels, and  investigating  the  Lanier  rooms, 
he  gave  little  heed  and  negative  answers. 


zest  that  well-nigh  exasperated  me.  I 
should  have  become  accustomed  to  the 
vagaries  of  his  strange  personality  by  this 
time,  but  his  inactivity  in  the  face  of  ex- 
isting circumstances  was  to  me  positively 
insane. 

Nevertheless,  after  luncheon  Hugo 
Brill  lit  a  fresh  cigar,  settled  himself  com- 
fortably in  his  chair,  and  continued  to 
read. 


II 


Punctually  at  five  o'clock  John  J. 
Bellgrade  and  Cashier  Cameron  were  an- 
nounced at  Brill's  apartment.  Mr.  Cam- 
eron,   in   strong    contrast    to    Bellgrade, 
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was  a  strikingly  likable,  human  sort  of 
chap — just  the  man  to  represent  a  bank 
at  the  clubs  and  bring  desirable  customers 
and  connections. 

Hugo  Brill  threw  aside  his  book  and 
met  his  clients  eagerly  at  the  door.  His 
opening  remark  as  we  gathered  about  the 
table  came,  to  me  at  least,  as  a  distinct 
shock. 

" Gentlemen,"  said  Brill  evenly,  "I 
have  great  news  for  you.  I've  got  La- 
nier !" 

"The  hell  you  have,"  said  Bellgrade, 
frowning  fixedly  at  Brill. 

"  And  the  money — have  you  got  that  ?  " 
Cameron  wanted  to  know. 

"Not  yet,"  my  chief  replied,  "but  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  I  shall." 

"Where  is  he  and  what  does  he  have  to 
say?"  demanded  Bellgrade. 

"I  shall  let  him  answer  these  things  for 
himself  to-morrow  morning  in  this  room 
at  ten  o'clock,"  said  Brill.  "My  men 
cannot  get  here  with  him  before  that  time. 
He  has  one  of  the  most  remarkable  state- 
ments to  make  that  it  has  ever  been  my 
privilege  to  hear.  But  for  reasons  of  my 
own  I  much  prefer  for  you  to  hear  what 
he  has  to  say  from  his  own  lips." 

"Are  you  absolutely  sure,"  said  Cam- 
eron, "that  you  have  the  right  man?" 

Brill  fixed  the  two  officials  with  an  un- 
wavering level  look. 

"I  am  absolutely  sure,"  he  said. 

Cameron  rose  from  the  table  and  paced 
the  room  with  some  show  of  excite- 
ment. 

"I  hope  you  are  correct,  Mr.  Brill,"  he 
remarked,  "but  I  should  like  to  know 
where  you  found  Lanier  so  soon!" 

"Yes,"  growled  Bellgrade,  "we  want 
to  know  where  he  is." 

As  Bellgrade  spoke  I  observed  Brill 
execute  a  familiar  trick  of  his.  He 
gripped  the  under  edge  of  his  chair-arm 
preparatory  to  getting  to  his  feet.  In  so 
doing  he  pressed,  as  I  well  knew,  a  push- 
button which  signalled  Miss  Stone  in  the 
next  room  to  knock  on  the  door  and  call 
him  out  for  a  moment's  private  conversa- 
tion. Accordingly,  before  he  could  an- 
swer a  brisk  knock  came  at  the  door  and 
our  stenographer  entered,  asking  Brill  for 
a  word  on  urgent  business.  After  she  and 
Brill  had  talked  in  an  undertone  for  half 
a  minute  he  dismissed  her  and  turned 


abruptly  to  his  clients,  with  the  air  of  a 
man  suddenly  preoccupied. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "you  must  ex- 
cuse me  if  I  bring  our  conference  to  an 
end.  Another  urgent  matter  claims  my 
immediate  attention.  You  shall  have  all 
the  details  here  in  the  morning  at  ten.  I 
shall  look  for  you  then." 

The  door  had  not  been  closed  behind 
Bellgrade  and  Cameron  three  seconds 
when  Brill  became  all  action. 

"Fleet,"  he  ordered,  handing  me  my 
hat,  "follow  one  of  these  fellows  and  have 
Miss  Stone  follow  the  other.  I  expect  one 
or  both  of  them  to  telephone  some  one 
immediately.  Use  every  effort  to  find 
out  whether  they  do  this,  and  above  all 
try  to  find  out  whom  they  call  and  what 
they  say.  Suppose  you  look  after  Cam- 
eron, and  put  Miss  Stone  on  Bellgrade's 
trail.  She  can  handle  him  better,  per- 
haps.   Now,  be  off!" 

I  knew  my  man  too  well  to  temporize 
by  asking  further  instructions.  Conse- 
quently I  lost  no  time  in  giving  Miss 
Stone  her  orders  and  in  hurrying  with  her 
down-stairs. 

As  we  descended  we  saw  the  bankers 
exchange  a  few  words  at  the  door  of  the 
building  and  separate,  Bellgrade  turning 
northward  toward  the  bank  and  Cameron 
heading  south.  Peering  from  the  doorway 
after  Cameron,  I  observed  that  he  was 
cutting  diagonally  across  the  street  toward 
a  large  corner  drug-store,  where  I  knew 
there  were  two  public  telephone-booths. 
Accordingly  I  turned  up  my  overcoat 
collar,  pulled  down  my  hat-brim,  and  ran 
directly  across  the  street,  thence  toward 
the  drug-store  and  down  a  side  street  to 
a  back  entrance.  I  was  able  to  reach  the 
telephone-booths  a  few  seconds  before 
Cameron  came  in  the  main  door  of  the 
place.  Fortunately  both  booths  were  un- 
occupied, and  I  ducked  into  one  of  them 
and  clapped  the  receiver  to  my  ear,  hold- 
ing down  the  lever  with  my  free  hand. 
As  Cameron  entered  the  adjoining  booth 
I  pretended  to  be  engrossed  in  low  con- 
versation with  some  one  over  the  phone. 
I  listened  intently  for  what  he  might  say. 
He  first  called  his  number  so  softly  that 
I  could  not  hear  it,  but  I  was  more  fortu- 
nate when  Central  made  him  repeat  it. 
This  time  I  was  just  able  to  hear  him  re- 
peat the  number. 
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" Ravenwood — nine-thirteen,"  was 
what  I  caught. 

Strain  my  ears  as  I  would,  no  more 
could  I  hear  well  enough  to  understand. 


hear  what  I  had  to  say  and  casually  con- 
sult a  numerical  telephone  list  which  he 
kept  in  a  drawer  of  the  library-table. 
Then  he  gave  me  orders  as  follows: 

"Get  in  communication  with  District 
Attorney  Brice  and  Chief  of  Detectives 
Steele,  and  arrange  a  conference  with 
them  for  me  here  at  six  o'clock.  I  shall 
not  need  you  at  this  conference,  so  you 
may  go  to  dinner  when  these  gentlemen 
come." 


AKTHJrt.      wi\.l  MVift.      R»JjJ, 


Van  Hook  was  a  little  voluble  in  his  objections  to  being  detained. — Page  585. 


Cameron  talked  in  low,  guarded  tones. 
However,  I  got  the  impression  that  the  re- 
sult of  the  conversation  was  satisfactory 
to  him  in  some  way.  Naturally  I  waited 
for  him  to  get  out  of  the  store  before  I 
emerged  from  the  booth  and  hurried  back 
to  Brill  with  my  report. 

That  inscrutable  individual  laid  aside 
his  volume  of  Spencer  long  enough   to 


At  this  time  Miss  Stone  came  in  and  re- 
ported that  she  had  followed  Bellgrade 
directly  to  the  bank  but  was  unable  to 
follow  him  into  his  private  office,  though 
she  saw  him  through  the  door  pick  up  the 
telephone  and  call  some  number. 

Having  called  Brice  and  Steele,  I 
worked  on.  other  matters  till  they  were 
announced,  then  went  out  to  dine. 
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The  following  morning  at  a  quarter  to 
ten,  Chief  Steele  entered  Brill's  library 
with  two  men  in  custody.  One  was  Lee 
Lanier,  an  aristocratic-looking  youth  who 
appeared  to  be  just  recovering  from  a  pro- 
tracted spree,  and  the  other  Doctor  Lam- 
bert Van  Hook,  the  thick-set  proprietor 
of  a  dope-cure  sanitarium  of  shady  char- 
acter. After  a  brief  talk  with  these  men 
Brill  directed  them  into  an  adjoining  room 
and  bade  them  wait  there  till  called.  Van 
Hook  was  a  little  voluble  in  his  objections 
to  being  detained,  but  finally  consented  to 
follow  instructions  quietly. 

The  district  attorney  arrived,  together 
with  Mr.  Cameron  and  Bellgrade  from 
the  bank.  The  bank  officials  seemed 
somehow  relieved  to  find  us  alone.  Bell- 
grade  consulted  his  watch. 

"  Lanier  is  not  here,  it  seems,"  he  re- 
marked. "Our  time  is  valuable,  Mr. 
Brill." 

Brill  motioned  them  to  chairs,  and 
made  a  sign  to  me.  As  I  swung  open  the 
door  to  the  adjoining  room  and  called  in 
Steele  and  his  prisoners  I  noted  that 
Brill  watched  his  clients  narrowly.  Bell- 
grade  uttered  an  oath  of  surprise  at  sight 
of  Lanier,  and  I  thought  Cameron  paled 
a  little.  Lanier  returned  their  stare  in  a 
sort  of  daze. 

"Mr.  Brice,"  said  Brill,  taking  a  seat 
where  he  could  observe  all  parties,  "  please 
examine  Doctor  Van  Hook." 

The  prisoners  remained  standing,  one 
on  each  side  of  Chief  Steele.  The  rest  of 
us  were  seated  before  them  jury-wise. 

"Doctor  Van  Hook,"  said  Brice,  "this 
young  man  was  found  at  your  sanitarium 
in  a  semi-conscious  condition  by  Chief 
Steele  yesterday,  was  he  not?" 

"He  was,"  Van  Hook  replied. 

"Why  did  you  at  first  deny  that  the 
patient  was  at  your  place,  and  why  did 
you  resist  the  officer's  search  of  the  hos- 
pital?" 

"Because  the  young  man  was  a  private 
patient,  and  I  had  promised  his  brother 
to  prevent  any  one  from  communicating 
with  him  on  account  of  his  mental  con- 
dition and  bad  associates." 

"Tell  me  when  and  how  Mr.  Lanier 
was  intrusted  to  your  care." 

Doctor  Van  Hook  cleared  his  throat 
Vol.  LXIII— 60 


impressively,  then  plunged  into  his  ver- 
sion of  the  facts,  emphasizing  his  state- 
ments now  and  then  by  a  gesture  of  the 
left  hand. 

"Friday  night  a  gentleman  wearing 
whiskers  and  spectacles  called  on  me  at 
the  sanitarium  and  said  he  had  a  brother 
who  was  insane  and  addicted  to  drugs. 
He  gave  his  name  as  Joseph  Brown  and 
asked  what  I  would  charge  by  the  wreek 
to  keep  his  brother  shut  up  in  a  private 
room  with  a  special  nurse.  He  said  he 
did  not  want  the  young  man  taken  off  his 
drugs,  but  wished  us  to  keep  him  con- 
tinually under  the  influence  of  them.  He 
gave  as  a  reason  for  this  plan  of  treat- 
ment the  fact  that  the  patient  would  at- 
tempt to  communicate  with  undesirable 
persons  if  allowed  to  wake  up,  and  that 
the  family  much  preferred  to  keep  him 
doped  rather  than  for  a  certain  woman  to 
get  hold  of  him  again.  Well,  I  agreed  to 
receive  the  patient,  guard  him  against  all 
communication  with  the  outside  world, 
and  keep  him  under  the  influence  of  cer- 
tain drugs  for  two  hundred  dollars  a  week. 
So  Mr.  Brown  brought  his  brother  in  a 
closed  electric  coupe  the  next  night.  The 
young  man  was  this  gentleman  that  you 
call  Lanier,  and  he  was  in  a  state  of  twi- 
light sleep  from  scopolamine.  We  col- 
lected advance  payment  for  one  week  and 
put  the  patient  to  bed.  I  heard  no  more 
from  Mr.  Brown  till  Monday  afternoon  at 
about  five-thirty  when  he  called  me  over 
the  telephone  and  asked  if  any  one  had 
seen  or  communicated  with  the  patient 
and  if  everything  was  all  right.  I  assured 
him  that  there  had  been  no  communica- 
tion and  that  things  were  as  he  wished 
them." 

Here  Doctor  Van  Hook  paused,  swal- 
lowed a  time  or  two,  and  pitched  his 
voice  in  a  higher  and  more  tremulous 
key:     . 

"Now,  gentlemen,"  he  concluded, 
"that's  all  I  know  about  it,  so  help  me 
God,  till  this  detective  came  with  his  men 
Monday  night  and  pulled  us  all.  I  have 
committed  no  crime  and  demand  to  know 
by  what  right  I  am  detained!" 

"Is  it  your  custom,  doctor,"  Brice 
asked,  ignoring  the  medico's  last  words, 
"to  search  each  patient  upon  admission 
to  vour  place?" 

"It  is,"  Van  Hook  replied. 
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"Did  you  find  any  money  on  this 
young  man  when  you  searched  him?" 

"No,  I  did  not." 

"Very  well,"  said  the  attorney,  "that 
will  do." 

Van  Hook  was  permitted  to  take  a 
chair,  and  Brice  turned  to  young  Lanier. 

"Mr.  Lanier,"  he  said,  "please  tell  us 
what  you  know  of  your  movements  since 
the  bank  closed  at  noon  Saturday." 

Lanier  looked  weak.  He  asked  for  a 
chair  and  sat  down. 

"I  left  the  bank  Saturday,"  he  began 
a  bit  unsteadily,  "  at  three  o'clock.  From 
there  I  went  directly  to  the  club  for  lunch- 
eon. After  lunch  I  played  billiards  with 
Illington  Hope  till  six-thirty.  Doctor 
Hope  and  I  then  dined  at  the  club,  after 
which  I  left  him  and  went  to  my  apart- 
ment." 

At  this  point  Bellgrade  drew  a  black 
cigar  he  had  been  chewing  from  between 
his  teeth  and  put  a  question. 

"  Has  Hope  been  asked  about  this  ?  "  he 
demanded. 

Brill  answered  the  banker.  "Doctor 
Hope  has  corroborated  Mr.  Lanier,"  he 
said;  then  nodded  to  Lanier  to  proceed. 

Lanier  fished  out  a  cigarette  from  his 
case  and  paused  to  light  it  with  trembling 
hands. 

"  It  must  have  been  near  eight  o'clock," 
he  continued,  "when  I  reached  my  rooms. 
I  settled  myself  in  the  sitting-room  and 
began  to  read.  It  was  warm  and  I  had 
purposely  left  the  outside  door  ajar.  I 
was  interested  in  my  book  and  didn't 
hear  any  one  approach  from  behind.  But 
suddenly  the  light  was  switched  off,  and 
before  I  could  rise  I  was  choked  into  in- 
sensibility. The  last  thing  I  remember 
was  some  one  pulling  up  my  sleeve  and  a 
sharp  pain  in  my  arm  like  a  needle  stick- 
ing me." 

Bellgrade  resumed  chewing  his  black 
cigar  and  Cameron  moved  restlessly  in 
his  chair.  Hugo  Brill  put  a  question  to 
Lanier. 

"What  book  were  you  reading,  Mr. 
Lanier?"  he  inquired. 

"  'The  Mills  of  Destiny,'  "  said  Lanier 
promptly,  "by  William  Laird  Laurette." 

Brill  pulled  open  a  drawer  of  his  library- 
table  and  took  out  a  volume.  We  could 
all  readily  read  the  large  gilt  title  on  the 
cover.    It  was  "The  Mills  of  Destiny." 


"Chief  Steele,"  said  Brill,  glancing 
through  the  pages  of  the  book,  "found 
this  volume  on  the  floor  near  your  read- 
ing-table, and  I  observe  it  has  your  name 
on  the  fly-leaf.  .  .  .  Do  you  happen  to 
recall  at  what  point  in  this  story  you 
were  when  the  lights  went  out?" 

Lanier  stopped  smoking  to  think. 
Then  he  seemed  to  remember  and  looked 
up  quickly.  "  Now  I  know,"  he  said.  "  It 
was  at  the  end  of  Chapter  VII,  where 
Rudolph  West  accuses  Graymont  of 
treachery  and  slaps  his  face." 

Brill  smiled  and  opened  the  book. 
"The  last  page  of  Chapter  VII,"  he  re- 
marked, "is  torn  across.  Here  it  is.  Let 
me  read  it."  He  took  a  torn  half-page 
of  printed  matter  from  the  novel,  spread 
it  out  on  the  table  and  read: 

"  'Rudolph  West  confronted  Gray- 
mont and  seized  him  by  the  arm.  People 
stopped  talking  and  held  their  breath. 
When  Rudolph  spoke  it  was  in  tones  of 
utter  contempt.  "Graymont,"  he  said, 
"you  are  an  infamous  puppy,  a  liar,  and 
a  thief."  With  these  words  he  struck  the 
artist  a  stinging  blow  on  the  face,  and, 
turning  on  his  heel,  walked  leisurely  from 
the  place.'  " 

Brill  bent  forward  and  replaced  the 
book  and  torn  sheet  in  the  drawer  of  his 
table.  Then  he  asked  Brice  to  question 
Lanier  further. 

"What  is  the  next  thing  you  remem- 
ber?" said  the  lawyer  to  Lanier. 

"The  next  thing  I  recall  is  waking  up 
with  a  terrible  headache  in  bed  in  one  of 
Van  Hook's  rooms  and  looking  up  into 
the  faces  of  Illington  Hope  and  Chief 
Steele,  who  had  come  to  my  aid.  The 
rest  you  know." 

"Do  you  have  any  idea  who  kidnapped 
you?"  Brice  asked. 

"Not  the  least  in  the  world,"  said 
Lanier. 

Cashier  Cameron  got  up  from  his  chair 
and  moved  over  by  the  window.  "This 
is  a  very,  very  smooth  tale,"  he  said. 

Lanier  gave  him  a  quick  look  and  at- 
tempted to  rise,  but  Brill  laid  a  restrain- 
ing hand  upon  him  and  whispered  some- 
thing in  his  ear.  Lanier  looked  a  little 
bewildered,  then  nodded  and  sank  back 
into  his  seat. 

Bellgrade  leaned  near  the  table  and 
brought  his  big  hand  down  on  it  with 
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force.  "  What  did  you  do  with  the  money, 
Lanier?"  he  demanded,  fixing  the  young 
man  with  an  insolent  scowl. 

"To  hell  with  the  money — and  you 
too,"  was  Lanier's  cold  reply. 

"Take  him  to  jail,"  Bellgrade  ordered; 
"  take  him  to  jail  and  hold  him  there  till 
he  rots !" 

Chief  Steele  moved  nearer  the  table. 
"Mr.  Brice,"  he  said,  addressing  the  at- 
torney, "may  I  make  a  suggestion?  I 
searched  Lanier,  but  two  million  dollars 
is  a  lot  of  money  and  nobody's  searched 
me.  Nobody's  searched  Mr.  Cameron  or 
Mr.  Bellgrade.  We  are  all  here.  Suppose 
you  search  everybody  who  may  have  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  had  access  to  the 
money." 

Brice  looked  at  Brill.  Bellgrade's  face 
became  dark  with  indignation.  Mr. 
Cameron,  however,  smiled  and  sauntered 
across  the  room.  He  lounged  expectant- 
ly against  the  filing-case  near  my  chair. 
The  idea  of  the  search  seemed  to  amuse 
him  somehow. 

"The  suggestion,"  said  Brill,  "is 
good.  Of  course,  you  won't  find  anything 
on  Mr.  Bellgrade  or  Mr.  Cameron,  but 
start  with  me,  Brice,  and  search  every 
man  in  the  room.  If  you  don't  find  the 
money  you  may  find  something  else." 

Accordingly,  District  Attorney  Brice 
quickly  ran  through  the  pockets  of  us  all, 
beginning  with  Brill.  When  Brice  came 
to  Cameron,  who  was  the  last  man 
searched,  Brill  moved  over  near  them 
and  leaned  on  the  filing-case  in  approxi- 
mately the  same  position  Cameron  had 
occupied  before  Brice  began  searching 
him. 

The  net  result  of  the  investigation  of 
our  pockets  was  an  absolute  water-haul. 
Not  a  vestige  of  the  missing  money  was 
found  on  anybody.  At  the  end  of  the 
fruitless  search  Bellgrade  reiterated  his 
demand  of  Chief  Steele  to  lock  up  Lanier 
and  Van  Hook.  Against  this  the  irregular 
alienist  rebelled  violently,  but  Brice  or- 
dered Steele  to  take  the  prisoners  to  jail; 
and,  after  a  brief  whispered  conference 
with  Brill,  the  attorney  followed  Steele, 
Lanier,  and  Van  Hook  from  the  room. 

Bellgrade  now  arose  to  go,  but  re- 
membering something,  sat  sullenly  down 
again  and  wrote  out  a  check  for  ten  thou- 
sand dollars,  which  he  left  on  Brill's  table. 


This  was  our  fee  for  the  apprehension  of 
Lanier.  Cameron  paced  restlessly  about 
the  room  and  seemed  reluctant  to  leave. 
Brill,  however,  brought  the  interview  to 
an  end. 

"I  shall  report  further,  Mr.  Bellgrade," 
he  said,  "before  night." 


IV 


When  we  were  alone  Brill  reached 
eagerly  for  his  volume  of  Spencer  and 
sank  into  the  Morris-chair  with  a  sigh  of 
relief.  I  handed  him  Bellgrade's  check, 
which  he  stuffed  negligently  into  his  vest 
pocket. 

"Mr.  Brill,"  I  said,  viewing  him  with 
wonder,  "how  in  the  world  did  you  figure 
out  that  Lanier  had  been  kidnapped?" 

"A  mere  matter  of  motives,  my  boy," 
he  replied.  "Three  persons  only  had  ac- 
cess to  the  reserve  vault  of  the  Bellgrade 
bank.  I  asked  myself  which  of  the  three 
would  have  a  motive  for  abstracting  a 
large  part  of  the  bank's  funds.  Bellgrade 
I  eliminated  at  once.  He  is  inordinately 
rich,  and  is  striving  now  for  position  and 
reputation — not  money..  He  practically 
owns  the  bank  and  would  be  virtually 
robbing  himself.  Next  I  excluded  Lanier. 
He  is  engaged  to  marry  an  heiress,  name- 
ly, Miss  Virginia  Blair,  daughter  of  the 
vice-president  of  the  bank.  Moreover,  he 
has  just  come  into  a  comfortable  fortune 
of  his  own,  by  inheritance  from  his 
mother's  sister.  Also,  he  is  a  well-bred 
gentleman  and  very  much  in  love.  To 
rob  the  bank  under  these  circumstances 
would  be  for  him  absolutely  unthinkable. 
Consequently,  I  was  led  to  conclude  that 
our  genial  friend  Cameron  was  the 
man." 

"  But  how  did  you  know,"  I  interposed, 
"that  Lanier  had  inherited  this  estate 
and  was  engaged  to  marry  Miss  Blair?" 

Brill  smiled.  "Perhaps  you  may  recall 
our  early  client,"  he  said. 

"Miss  Virginia  Blair?" 

"Miss  Virginia  Blair,"  Brill  assented 
calmly. 

I  paused  to  digest  these  features  of  the 
case.  Then:  "She  came  to  get  you  on 
the  case  in  the  interest  of  Lanier,"  I  said, 
"but  how  did  you  know  that  Lanier  was 
at  Van  Hook's  place?" 

"Motives  again,"  Brill  answered.     "I 
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not  only  was  led  to  suspect  Cameron  by 
a  process  of  exclusion  but  also  by  a  knowl- 
edge of  his  character  and  habits.  He  has 
no  private  fortune  and  lives  beyond  his 
income.  I  happen  to  know  that  he  has 
speculated  a  good  bit  on  Wall  Street, 
under  cover.  He  is  a  crook,  but  not  a 
sufficiently  bold  one  to  kill.  But  the 
main  point  is  that  he  had  a  double  pur- 
pose in  kidnapping  Lanier  instead  of  mur- 
dering him  and  attempting  to  make  way 
with  the  body.  Not  only  did  this  plan 
side-step  the  capital  crime  of  homicide, 
but  it  gave  Cameron  a  chance  to  incrim- 
inate Lanier  and  get  the  girl." 

"Get  the  girl?" 

"Yes — Virginia  Blair." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Cameron 
wants  to  marry  Miss  Blair?" 

"She  told  me  that  he  had  twice  pro- 
posed," said  Brill.  He  paused  medita- 
tively. "You  see  a  rival  dead  but  never 
actually  convicted  would  be  more  formi- 
dable to  Cameron's  chances  than  a  rival 
found  after  some  months  addicted  to 
drugs,  a  hopeless  wreck,  and  convicted  of 
a  felony." 

I  was  impressed  but  not  satisfied. 
"But  how  were  you  led  to  suspect  that 
Cameron  had  taken  Lanier  to  Van  Hook's 
place?"  I  queried. 

"  I  figured  that  to  drug  Lanier  and  hide 
him  near  by  would  be  the  most  feasible 
way  to  dispose  of  him,"  said  Brill.  "Ac- 
cordingly, I  took  a  long  shot,  and  had  you 
follow  Cameron  to  the  telephone.  Ra- 
venwood — 913  settled  it." 

There  were  other  questions  I  wished  to 
ask,  but  I  observed  that  Hugo  Brill  was 
fingering  the  leaves  of  his  book  a  little  im- 
patiently, so  I  lapsed  into  silence  and  lit  a 
cigarette.  At  length  I  finished  my  smoke 
and  rose  to  go  for  a  walk.  I  had  gained 
the  door  when  Brill  called  me  back. 

"Fleet,"  he  said  quietly,  "will  you  be 
good  enough  to  look  behind  the  upper 


part  of  the  filing-case  against  the  wall  and 
get  Bellgrade's  two  million?" 

I  stood  rooted  to  the  floor.  The 
thought  passed  through  my  mind  that 
this  overwrought  genius  sitting  before  me 
must  have  lost  his  mental  balance.  Then 
in  a  sort  of  daze  I  moved  across  to  the 
filing-case  and  felt  behind  its  upper  part. 
My  fingers  encountered  the  ends  of  two 
thick  manila  envelopes.  With  shaking 
hands  I  drew  both  out  and  opened  them. 
Each  contained  a  compact  sheaf  of  ten- 
thousand-dollar  bills ! 

"You  doubtless  observed,"  said  Brill, 
watching  my  face  with  an  amused  look, 
"that  before  Cameron  was  searched  he 
went  over  to  the  filing-case  and  drew  a 
high-backed  chair  in  front  of  him  to  lean 
on.  You  noticed,  too,  that  I  took  his 
place  at  the  end  of  the  filing-case  while  he 
was  being  searched,  and  that  I  kept  that 
place  and  stayed  between  him  and  the 
point  where  I  had  seen  him  hide  the 
money.  ...  I  tipped  Steele  and  Brice 
off  beforehand  to  institute  the  search." 

I  stared  first  at  Brill  and  then  again  at 
the  money. 

"Mr.  Brill,  I  shall  never  get  used  to 
you,"  I  said.  "But  what  about  this 
money?  What  do  you  want  me  to  do 
with  it?" 

Brill  had  found  his  place  in  "First 
Principles"  and  was  reading.  He  replied 
without  looking  up:  "Telephone  Bell- 
grade  to  come  over  and  receipt  us  for  it, 
less  our  commission  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand. .  .  .  And,  Fleet,  telephone  Steele 
to  arrest  Cameron  and  release  Van  Hook 
and  Lanier." 

As  one  in  a  dream  I  passed  into  the  ad- 
joining room  to  do  this  telephoning;  for 
Hugo  Brill  could  not,  I  knew,  enjoy  his 
Spencer  fully  within  ear-shot  of  conver- 
sation concerning  so  unphilosophic  a  mat- 
ter as  the  recovery  of  two  million  per- 
fectly good  dollars. 
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ALLIES 
By  G.  E.  Woodberry 


In  the  dark  of  the  mine, 

In  the  bloom  of  the  sun, 
In  the  leap  of  the  vine 

I  heard  the  war-message  run; 

Heard  the  old  earth  softly  crooning 
And  whispering  to  her  own, 
The  hymn  of  man  attuning 

Under  republic  and  throne: — 
"Nature  my  garment,  love  my  creed, 

And  the  thought  of  man  to  grow  in; 
Labor  the  arm,  freedom  the  seed, 

And  the  field  of  time  to  sow  in ! 
[  What  are  these  mighty  labors  worth, 
If  Justice  die  upon  the  earth?" 

II 

I  heard  the  old  earth  calling 

Loud  over  plains  and  mountains, 
Voices,  arising  and  falling, 

In  the  noise  of  ocean-fountains: — 
"  Waken,  old  allies  of  man, 

Ye,  who  were  borne  in  my  bosom ! 
He,  in  whom  freedom  began, 

The  topmost  flower  and  blossom, 
The  glory  and  fruit  of  all 

The  ages  have  lifted  on  high 

On  the  heaven-most  branch  of  the  sky, — 

Shall  he  fail?     Shall  he  drop?     Shall  he  die? — 
What  are  ye  all,  if  he  fall? 
What  are  we  all,  if  he  die? 

Ill 

"Ships  for  the  pilot  of  time, 

Who  hath  the  stars  for  eyes ! 
Room  for  the  sailor  sublime, 

The  unroller  of  the  skies ! 

He,  who  stretched,  past  hope's  increase, 
Freedom  o'er  the  laughing  foam, 
And  on  the  billows  set  her  home, 

The  boundless  empire  of  the  seas, 

Continent-bastioned,  island-strewn, — 

And  grasped  the  keys  of  fates  unknown ! 
Let  nature's  universal  whole 

Press  on  the  common  toil, — 
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Corn,  and  cotton,  and  coal ! 
Copper,  and  iron,  and  oil ! 
What  are  ye  all,  if  he  shall  fall? 
What  you  or  I,  if  he  shall  die? 

IV 

"He  harnessed  our  wild  forces; 

He  edged  our  might  with  mind; 
Our  ways,  the  heavenly  courses 

His  instincts  have  divined: 
All  light  that  we  inherit 
Pours  from  his  azure  spirit, 

That  hath  a  higher  law — 
Honor  and  freedom  knowing, 
Justice  and  mercy  showing, 

That  our  dumb  worlds  o'erawe: 
The  truths  his  lips  let  fall 

Point  the  celestial  pole; 
For  the  greatest  ally  of  all 

Is  man's  own  soul." 


BELOW   THE    WATER-LINE 

By  Don  C.  Seitz 

Did  ever  ye  serve  in  the  warship's  hold, 

Deep  under  the  water-line, 
With  hatches  locked  and  the  blowers  on, 

Close  up  to  a  hidden  mine — 

Bare  to  the  waist  and  dripping  wet, 

A  'grimed  and  gasping  crew, 
To  shovel  coal  and  feed  the  fire 

Until  the  sea-fight's  through — 

Where  check-valves  sigh  with  the  hissing  steam 
And  the  greedy  grates  cry  "  More !  " 

Like  galley-slaves  in  the  olden  time, 
Chained  to  the  bench  and  oar? 

No  cherubs  sit  in  the  bunker's  dust 

To  watch  o'er  us  below, 
While  overhead  the  turrets  clank 

As  they  turn  to  find  the  foe. 

The  guardian  angels  keep  aloft — 
None  here  where  the  turbine  moans; 

There's  nothing  ahead,  if  things  go  wrong, 
But  tickets  to  Davy  Jones. 

Forget  yourself,  forget  the  world, 

Forget  the  sun  and  sky ! 
In  the  boiler-room  you  face  your  doom; 

You're  there  to  do  and  die ! 
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"IN    THE    MIDST    OF   THEM" 

By  Margaret  Bell  Merrill 

"The  Americans  were  greatly  surprised  to  see  a  number  of  children  kneel  in  the  street  as  the 
flag  was  carried  by." — Cablegram  from  Paris  on  the  arrival  of  the  American  troops. 

(Why  so  patient,  standing  there, 
Edouard  and  small  Pierre, 
Georges,  Yvette,  and  Marie-Claire  ?) 

"When  the  troops  come  marching  by," 

{Quoth  the  small  Pierre) 
"Mother,  wilt  thou  lift  me  high, 
That  we  see  them,  thou  and  I?" 

"Mother,  are  they  fair  to  see?" 

(A  busy  tongue — Pierre?) 
"Have  they  little  boys  like  me, 
Left  at  home  across  the  sea?" 

(A  las  !    A  las  !    Pierre . ) 

"Mother,  we  have  waited  long"; 

(Long,  indeed,  Pierre  !) 
"The  sun  has  grown  so  hot  and  strong — 
Surely  none  has  done  them  wrong?" 

(God  forbid,  Pierre.) 

"Mother,  who  did  send  them  here?" 

(The  gift  of  God,  Pierre.) 
"But  then  there  is  no  need  of  fear, 
And  on  thy  cheek  I  see  a  tear — " 

(The  tears  of  hope,  Pierre.) 

Down  the  boulevard  a  cry — 

A  bugle  note  is  flung  on  high — 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  are  passing  by ! 

"The  gift  of  God,"  quoth  small  Pierre; 
His  hat  on  breast,  his  curls  all  bare, 
He  knelt  upon  the  pavement  there. 

(Five  young  children  kneeling  there — 
Georges,  Yvette,  and  Marie-Claire, 
Edouard  and  small  Pierre.) 

Fairest  flag  of  Liberty — 
Carrying  hope  across  the  sea — 
A  little  child  has  hallowed  thee, 
And  made  of  thee  a  prayer ! 
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HIS    MOTHER   SPEAKS! 

By  Blanche  Olin  Twiss 

He  died  in  France ! 

I  know — 

I  who  love  courage  so — 

I  must  not  weep,  but  only  bravely  smile, 

Still  thinking  all  the  while 

That,  in  some  rosy  haven  where  he  lies 

At  rest  in  Paradise, 

By  a  most  gracious  Heaven-granted  chance 

He  smiles  at  me — my  boy  who  died  in  France ! 

He  surely  could  not  be  afraid, 

How  long  we  worked  to  make  him  brave ! 

Why,  when  he  was  a  little  tot,  one  day 

He  came  home  cut  and  bruised  and  gave 

Me  one  scared  look,  and  said, 

"They  pounded  me,"  and  cried  and  begged  to  stay 

Away  from  school  and  never,  never  to  go  back. 

And  then  we  talked,  my  little  lad  and  I, 

He  snuffled  and  he  whined  but  ceased  to  cry, 

Then  stood  up  straight  and  gave  his  chest  a  whack, 

And  tossed  his  head, — his  close- cropped  head, 

Where  his  bright  chestnut  curls  were  used  to  grow 

Before  his  father  cut  them  off, — ah,  long  ago — 

And  said  he'd  beat  them  yet ! 

But  oh,  those  dreary  days 

When  he  came  home  still  beaten,  still  afraid ! 

His  sobbing  whimpers  always  made 

My  heart  sink  low.     It  was  so  hard  to  get 

His  courage  back,  and  make  him  try  again. 

Till  dawned  that  golden  morning  when 

He  strutted  through  the  door,  his  eyes  ablaze ! 

His  lips  were  cut  and  his  poor  freckled  nose 

Was  one  red  spurt  of  blood  from  well-placed  blows. 

I  met  the  gaze 

Of  that  wrecked  god-like  youngster,  saw  the  shade 

Of  fear  had  vanished,  and  I  knew 

That  when  he  pranced  and  shouted,  it  was  true — 

"I  ain't  afraid!" 

But  now  he's  dead, 

In  France,  I  don't  know  where. 

He  thought  I  would  not  let  him  go, 

Dear,  foolish  boy,  and  brought  me  flowers 

And  petted  me  and  tried  so  to  prepare 

My  heart  for  his  great  news.     How  could  he  know 

That  I  had  read  it  in  his  deepened  eyes 

And  sudden  manly  ways? 

He  was  so  proud  that  I  could  rise 

To  his  fair  dreams.     He  thought  that  I  loved  Peace  ; 

And  so  I  did,  until  one  night  they  drowned 
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A  stately  ship  whose  bravery  has  crowned 

Her  beauty  for  the  centuries  to  praise. 

Since  then  I  did  not  cease 

To  rear  about  my  splendid  boy  great  towers 

Of  pray'r  that  he  should  fight  with  courage  high 

And  that,  if  need  be,  bravely  he  should  die. 

I  prayed  that  he  might  fight,  if  die  he  must, 

Matched  man  to  man  with  hope  in  ev'ry  thrust; 

That  in  his  last  encounter  he  should  meet 

A  man  who  fought  with  grave  and  gallant  grace 

And,  while  the  blows  fell,  in  the  other's  face 

Be  written  admiration;  so  the  last  defeat 

Would  not  taste  bitter  from  a  foe  so  brave. 

This  boon  I  could  not  help  but  crave. 

What  futile  dreams  a  mother's  thoughts  employ! 

Surrounded  he — a  dozen  to  my  boy ! 

And  yet  I  know — 

I  who  love  courage  so — 

When  through  the  dawn  their  faint  shapes  were  descried, 

Thank  God — he  fought  them  all,  and  fighting  died! 


TO   THE   ANGLO-SAXON    AVIATORS 

By  C.  Gouverneur  Hoffman 

Tee  pilots  of  the  future  peace  appear.  .  .  . 
Riding  at  will  the  wild  winds'  frozen  breath, 
They  fly  into  the  very  face  of  fear, 
The* fatal  foe,  that  conquered,  conquers  death. 

Freedom  has  taken  wings !     Her  message  soars 
Amid  the  battle- wrack  through  trembling  skies; 
Borne  on  a  myriad  flashing  planes,  it  roars 
Defiance  to  the  priests  of  ancient  lies. 

Bound  by  the  magic  of  a  common  tongue, 
America  and  Britain  hurl  through  space, 
The  challenge  of  democracy  re-sung: 
The  mighty  paean  of  a  mighty  race. 

So,  when  the  nations  turn  to  saner  ways, 
And  liberty  is  safe,  and  tears  are  dried, 
Let  the  new  world  remember,  when  it  prays, 
Those  soldiers  of  the  air,  who  gladly  died 

That  tyranny  be  stricken  from  the  earth, 

And  flowers  bloom  again  in  blood-rich  sod, 

That  men  may  laugh  once  more,  and  find  true  worth 

In  simple  things,  which  are  the  things  of  God. 


CARING  FOR  AMERICAN 
WOUNDED   IN   FRANCE 

BY    C.    L.    GIBSON,    M.D. 

Major,  Medical  Reserve  Corps 
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MERICAN  medical  men 
have  always  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  not  being  bound 
by  tradition,  and  willing 
and  able  to  study  at  any 
source  with  profit.  Hav- 
ing no  special  preconceived  standards  of 
war  surgery  of  our  owTn,  we  are  in  a  prop- 
erly receptive  mood  quickly  and  easily  to 
absorb  the  experiences  gathered  by  our 
unfortunate  colleagues,  particularly  of  the 
Allied  countries.  American  surgery  of  re- 
cent years  has  attained  as  high  a  standard 
as  anywhere  in  the  world,  and  in  fact 
many  European  surgeons  feel  the  same 
necessity  of  becoming  familiar  with  Amer- 
ican methods  as  we  did  of  theirs  years  ago. 
That  the  American  soldier  will  receive  the 
best  care  obtainable  as  a  result  of  fore- 
sight and  the  development  of  methods 
found  most  useful  in  this  war  is,  I  believe, 
an  assured  fact. 

The  co-operation  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  this  country  has,  I  think,  been 
unsurpassed  by  any  other  branch.  The 
sacrifices  they  have  made  have  been  pro- 
portionately greater  than  in  other  pro- 
fessions because  when  a  doctor  ceases 
practising,  his  work  stops  absolutely  and 
cannot  be  carried  on  by  associates,  or 
firms,  or  corporations.  The  readiness  of 
the  profession  to  make  these  sacrifices  has 
been  very  obvious  in  the  case  of  men  who 
had  the  most  to  lose.  A  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  men  who  first  were  chosen 
to  go  to  France  wrere  drawn  from  the 
ranks  of  the  men  well  known  in  this  coun- 
try as  surgeons  in  charge  of  important 
clinics  and  teachers  in  the  medical  schools. 
Quite  a  number  of  these  men  had  already 
served  abroad,  chiefly  with  the  Allies,  be- 
fore America's  entry  into  the  war,  and 
their  experience  will  now  be  an  invaluable 
asset. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  here  the  par- 
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ticipation  of  the  members  of  a  very  in- 
teresting society,  known  as  the  Society  of 
Clinical  Surgery.  In  1903  several  men  of 
my  time  organized  a  society  which  had 
for  its  sole  purpose  the  education  of  its 
members  by  close  interchange  of  their 
views  and  experience. 

Up  to  that  time  medical  societies 
throughout  the  world  had  been  conducted 
on  a  routine  plan  which  gave  relatively 
meagre  results.  They  would  consist  in 
formal  meetings,  usually  of  large  bodies,  at 
which  papers  would  be  read  by  the  "high 
priests"  of  the  community,  discussed 
languidly,  were  later  published  (the  most 
important  feature  of  all),  and  the  author's 
name  recorded  for  all  time  but  the  sub- 
stance usually  quickly  forgotten. 

Our  society  owed  its  inception,  I 
think,  chiefly  to  three  men:  Monroe  and 
Mumford  of  Boston,  both  dead,  and 
Brewer  of  New  York.  The  original  mem- 
bership was  limited  to  forty,  and  was  very 
homogeneous,  being  composed  chiefly  of 
men  of  the  same  age,  and  men  who  were 
" arriving"  rather  than  those  who  had 
"arrived."  We  never  had  any  formal 
proceedings — reading  of  papers,  transac- 
tions, etc.  Instead,  we  held  meetings 
twice  a  year  at  the  centres  where  our 
members  lived,  and  in  this  way  we  got  as 
far  as  San  Francisco  and  New  Orleans. 
At  these  meetings  local  members  gave  us 
an  intimate  insight  of  what  they  were  do- 
ing and  also  of  the  work  of  their  colleagues, 
particularly  in  the  application  of  labora- 
tory methods  and  the  development  of 
teaching.  We  were  at  all  times  free  to 
hold  the  demonstrator  up  to  give  his  rea- 
sons for  any  procedures  or  views,  and 
naturally  enough  men  were  careful  under 
these  conditions  not  to  make  exaggerated 
statements.  On  two  occasions  the  so- 
ciety, as  a  body,  made  trips  abroad,  visit- 
ing the  clinics  of  Great  Britain,  and  an- 
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other  year  the  clinics  of  Austria  and  Ger- 
many. A  visit  to  the  clinics  of  Russia 
and  the  Scandinavian  countries  was  in 
contemplation  when  the  war  broke  out. 
As  time  went  on  many  of  these  men  were 
called  to  the  highest  positions  of  honor 
available  to  the  members  of  the  profession 
in  America,  and  the  present-day  mem- 
bership of  the  society  represents  a  large 
proportion  of  the  teachers  of  surgery  in 
the  important  medical  schools  of  the 
country.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  directors  of  five  of  the  first  six  units 
that  went  out  (to  the  British)  were  mem- 
bers of  this  society,  several  other  members 
also  being  included  in  the  organization. 
Of  the  first  four  units  to  go  abroad  from 
New  York  City,  the  Presbyterian,  Roose- 
velt, and  New  York  Hospitals  had  as  a 
director  a  member  of  this  society.  There- 
fore it  is  satisfactory  to  think  that  our 
wounded  and  sick  abroad  will  come  under 
the  care  of  men  who  have  shown  them- 
selves as  leaders  in  the  new  development 
of  American  surgery. 

America's  delayed  entrance  into  the 
World  War  affords  opportunities  to  profit 
from  the  experience  or  mistakes  of  the 
combatant  armies.  In  the  matter  of  pre- 
paredness, the  Medical  Department  of 
the  army  has  long  been  ready  to  meet 
the  present  situation.  The  surgeon-gener- 
al's office  was  ably  represented  abroad 
throughout  the  war  by  members  of  its 
staff,  many  of  whom  are  now  holding 
positions  of  great  responsibility  in  the 
care  of  our  troops.  The  chief  medical 
officer  is  Gen.  Bradley,  who  had  been 
an  observer  with  the  British  army  for 
some  time. 

A  movement  was  started  in  January, 
1916,  to  organize  the  staffs  of  various  hos- 
pitals throughout  the  country  into  so- 
called  Base  Hospital  Units.  In  time  of 
peace  there  is  neither  authority  nor 
money  available  to  put  such  organizations 
into  operation.  Consequently,  this  work 
had  to  be  taken  up  by  the  American  Red 
Cross,  and  these  hospitals  were  originally 
known  as  Red  Cross  Base  Hospitals.  The 
organization  of  these  hospitals  was  direct- 
ed by  Col.  Jefferson  R.  Kean,  who  was 
delegated  from  the  office  of  the  surgeon- 
general  to  the  American  Red  Cross  for 
this  purpose.    The  idea  was  a  particularly 


happy  one  in  that  it  created  a  staff  of  doc- 
tors and  nurses  who  for  the  greater  part 
had  been  trained  or  worked  a  long  time  in 
the  parent  hospital  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  standard  methods  used  in  such  hospi- 
tal, and  possessing  the  strong  esprit  de 
corps  always  a  noticeable  feature  of  good 
hospitals.  The  staff  consisted  of  twenty- 
four  medical  officers  divided  as  follows: 

A  director,  an  assistant  director  of  the 
Surgical  Section  and  ten  staff  surgeons,  in- 
cluding an  oculist  and  nose  and  throat 
specialist,  an  assistant  director  of  the 
Medical  Section  and  five  staff  physicians, 
including  a  neurologist,  a  chief  of  the 
Laboratory  Section  and  two  assistants, 
two  dentists,  an  adjutant,  and  sixty-five 
nurses.  The  personnel  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty-two  men  provided  for  all  the 
positions  usually  required  of  a  hospital, 
such  as  orderlies,  stretcher-bearers,  cooks, 
mechanics,  etc.  It  had  originally  been 
hoped  that  a  certain  number  of  the  Hos- 
pital Corps  of  the  regular  army  could  be 
enlisted  in  this  personnel,  but  on  account 
of  the  scarcity  of  these  trained  men,  hard- 
ly any  were  available  when  these  units 
were  actually  mobilized.  The  administra- 
tive officers,  commanding  officer,  adju- 
tant, and  quartermaster  were,  in  theory, 
to  be  furnished  by  the  regular  army,  but 
for  reasons  stated  before  oftentimes  the 
only  regular  officer  available  was  the  com- 
manding officer,  usually  of  the  rank  of 
major  of  the  Medical  Corps.  All  the 
medical  staff  were  given  commissions  in 
the  Medical  Reserve  Corps,  none,  how- 
ever, higher  than  major. 

In  theory,  the  equipment  of  these  hos- 
pitals should  have  been  a  government 
duty,  but  it  was  found  necessary  to  raise 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  to  buy  the 
skeleton  equipment  for  each  hospital. 
As  time  went  on  it  was  seen  that  if  any 
of  these  units  was  to  be  ready  promptly 
when  needed,  private  means  would  have 
to  supplement  the  government  equip- 
ment, and  practically  all  of  the  hospitals 
which  were  first  mobilized  were  the  ones 
well  equipped  from  private  contributions. 

The  first  six  of  these  hospitals  to  be- 
come a  part  of  the  army  and  sent  abroad 
were  assigned  to  the  British  and  have 
been  serving  with  them  and  doing  very 
good  work  ever  since  war  was  declared. 
While  serving  at  the  British  bases  in- 
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dividual  members  were  often  detailed  to 
active  work  on  the  British  front  and 
obtained  valuable  training  in  this  way. 
Some  of  these  medical  officers  have  now 
been  assigned  to  responsible  positions 
with  the  American  forces,  and  probably 
more  will  be  utilized  in  the  same  way. 
At  the  declaration  of  war  other  base  hos- 
pital units  were  at  once  sent  over  and  are 
going  to  France  all  the  time.  Several  of 
these  units  were  not  immediately  needed, 
giving  valuable  opportunities  for  thor- 
ough organization  of  the  institutions  they 
took  over,  thus  allowing  the  detailing  of 
individuals,  both  doctors  and  nurses,  and 
sometimes  of  the  enlisted  personnel,  to 
duties  on  the  front,  including  opportuni- 
ties to  work  in  Prof.  Depage's  famous 
hospital  at  La  Panne,  Belgium. 

My  unit,  Base  Hospital  Number  Nine, 
arrived  in  France  in  August,  191 7,  and 
soon  after  its  arrival,  while  part  of  the 
organization  was  busily  engaged  in  put- 
ting a  former  French  institution  in  order, 
the  rest  of  the  doctors  and  nurses  were  as- 
signed to  duties  of  various  kinds  which 
quickly  put  them  in  touch  with  the  best 
work.  Teams  of  two  doctors  were  sent 
for  two  weeks  to  the  British  hospitals 
right  back  of  the  lines.  These  will  be  de- 
scribed later  on,  and  this  experience  was 
probably  the  most  valuable  that  they  ob- 
tained, as  the  most  important  surgical 
work  is  done  in  these  hospitals.  Our 
specialists,  like  the  oculist,  were  given 
opportunities  to  study  in  the  special  in- 
stitutions. While  the  work  at  the  front, 
both  with  the  French  and  British,  is  most- 
ly of  a  general  character,  as  the  patient  is 
transferred  back  to  the  rear  the  tendency 
is  growing  to  place  him  in  institutions 
specially  prepared,  both  as  regards  staff 
and  equipment,  to  handle  his  particular 
conditions.  One  hospital,  for  instance, 
will  be  devoted  entirely  to  injuries  of  the 
joints,  another  to  fractures,  another  to  in- 
juries of  the  jaws  and  face,  another  for  the 
after  care  of  the  amputated,  and  so  on. 
The  extraordinary  development  of  mod- 
ern science  has  of  course  necessitated  the 
development  more  and  more  of  the  spe- 
cialties, and  it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that 
even  under  war  conditions  this  special- 
ization is  extending.  There  is  a  great 
advantage  also  in  the  grouping  together 
of  large  numbers  of  cases  under  compe- 


tent observers,  permitting  intensive  study 
of  their  conditions  and  needs. 

The  research  work  which  has  done  so 
much  to  develop  modern  medicine  and 
surgery  is  receiving  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion in  this  war.  One  good  thing,  at  any 
rate,  which  may  come  from  this  war  will 
be  the  discoveries  resulting  from  such  re- 
search which  may  help  in  the  improve- 
ment of  human  conditions  in  the  future. 
A  few  years  ago  it  would  seem  impossible 
to  foresee  the  co-operation  of  the  physi- 
ologists and  chemists  with  the  Medical 
Corps  of  the  army.  To-day  the  scientists 
are  mobilized  and  working  as  actively  as 
any  other  department  of  the  Medical 
Corps. 

This  research  work  is  being  stimulated 
and  helped  materially  by  the  American 
Red  Cross  in  France.  This  is  only  one  of 
the  numerous  activities  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  in  France.  It  has  a  wonder- 
ful staff,  and  the  good  that  it  is  doing  is 
simply  incalculable. 

The  care  of  soldiers  can  be  divided  into 
three  groups:  (a)  Sanitation,  which  is 
largely  the  measures  to  prevent  disease 
and  keep  the  men  healthy;  (b)  the  care  of 
ordinary  sickness  modified  by  the  living 
together  of  large  bodies  of  troops,  mostly 
young  men,  such  as  epidemics  of  con- 
tagious diseases;  and  (c)  the  care  of  the 
wounded.  As  regards  sanitation,  every 
American  has  a  right  to  feel  proud  of  the 
achievements  of  the  American  army  and 
the  Army  Medical  Corps,  and  feel  glad 
that  we  have  such  a  staff  as  represented 
by  Gen.  Gorgas,  of  world  fame  as  an 
expert  in  sanitary  science  and  with  the 
glorious  results  of  cleaning  up  Cuba  and 
Panama.  Ordinary  medical  diseases,  of 
course,  remain  a  big  problem,  and  the 
prevention  or  minimizing  of  epidemics 
under  war  conditions,  particularly  in  the 
absence  of  previous  provisions  for  the  care 
of  the  soldiers,  is  a  problem  which  only 
time  and  material  resources  can  modify. 
Some  diseases,  however,  that  ravaged 
former  armies  have  been  practically 
stamped  out  by  the  use  of  modern  pre- 
ventive measures,  the  most  brilliant  ex- 
ample being,  of  course,  smallpox  and 
typhoid  fever. 

The  problem  of  taking  care  of  the 
wounded  soldier  will  always  be  a  constant 
one,  for  fighting  men  must  necessarily  in- 
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cur  this  risk.    It  may  be  of  interest  to  out-  versities  and  clinics,  special  courses  are 

line  what  will  probably  be  the  line  of  being  given  for  those  who  later  will  ac- 

treatment  best  suited  to  offset  the  dam-  company  the  troops.    Of  the  men  already 

ages  of  warfare  inflicted  on  our  army.    We  in  France  in  the  base  hospitals,  many  who 

have  not  been  a  military  nation  and  have  have  capacities  in  special  fields  will  be 

had  no  more  military  medical  resources  withdrawn    for    such    duties.    The    or- 

than  in  the  other  branches,  and  the  care  ganization   of   the   Surgical  Service  has 

of  our  soldiers  will  devolve  practically  en-  been  confided  to  Maj.  J.  M.  T.  Finney  of 

tirely  on  the  civilian  doctors  working  as  the  Johns  Hopkins  Unit,  who  has  the  uni- 

best  they  can  under  military  conditions,  versal  confidence  of  the  profession,  and 

When  war  was  declared,  the  medical  of-  will  be  assisted  by  a  corps  of  collaborators 

fleers  of  the  army  numbered  four  hundred  chosen  for  their  special  fitness  or  previous 

and  ninety.     Outside  of  the  very  wise  experience. 

provision  made  for  organizing  base  hos-        It  is  presumable   that  the  American 

pitals,  as  described  above,  there  was  no  army  will  adopt  those  methods  now  in 

adequate   means   of   supplementing   the  use  in   the   British  and   French   armies 

wo/k  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  which  a  test  of  nearly  four  years  has 

army     Military  medicine  is  unquestion-  shown  to  be  the  most  efficient.    Also  the 

ably   a  distinct  science,   and   a  certain  methods  of  some  of  the  Belgians,  partic- 

knowledge  of  army  methods  is  absolutely  ularly  the  ripe  experience  of  such  men 

necessary,  particularly  in  the  army  zones,  as  Profs.  Depage  and  Willems.      Reports 

It  is  essential  also  that  a  medical  officer  come  to  us  also  of  the  very  good  care  the 

serving  with  troops  in  the  field  should  be  Italians  are  giving  their  soldiers  and  of 

equipped  physically  as  well  as  profes-  their  very  admirable  and  up-to-date 

sionally.    This  statement  holds  true  the  methods,   and   doubtless    the   American 

nearer  the  medical  man  is  stationed  to  the  army  will  also  profit  by  their  experience, 
scene  of  actual  fighting,  for  he  becomes  a 
very  necessary  part  of  the  fighting  forces.        The  treatment  of  wounds  presents  a 

While  some  of  the  early  organizations  totally  different  problem  from  civil  life, 
had  to  be  despatched  with  practically  no  We  have  almost  nothing  comparable  in 
military  training,  a  very  successful  effort  civil  life  to  the  effect  of  wounds  inflicted 
has  been  made  to  give  all  the  active  mem-  by  high-explosive  shells.  We  have  the 
bers  of  the  Reserve  Corps  an  efficient  element  of  infection,  which  is  practically 
training  in  the  rudiments  of  military  one  hundred  per  cent,  and  we  have  the 
science  with  special  emphasis  on  sanita-  conditions  complicating  the  removal  of 
tion.  There  was  an  immediate  and  suf-  the  soldier  from  the  firing  line  and  his 
ficient  response  of  medical  men  all  over  transportation  to  a  suitable  hospital, 
the  country  to  join  the  Medical  Reserve  My  experience  in  war  wounds  corn- 
Corps,  there  being  now  approximately  prises  three  trips:  a  short  one  early  in 
twenty-one  thousand  enrolled  with  com-  191 5,  visiting  Prof.  Depage;  the  summer 
missions  for  five  years.  Many  of  these,  of  1916,  another  visit  to  Depage  and  sev- 
however,  are  middle-aged  or  even  elderly  eral  visits  to  Compiegne  to  study  the 
men,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  work  sue-  revolutionary  methods  introduced  by  my 
cessfully  in  the  field  but  can  do  special  friend  Dr.  Carrel,  which  I  subsequently 
work  for  which  they  are  particularly  fitted,  introduced  into  my  service  here,  and  as 

With  the  natural  adaptableness  of  the  director  of  Base  Hospital  Number  Nine 

American  to  new  methods  and  the  won-  from  the  New  York  Hospital,  August, 

derful  enthusiasm  and  readiness  to  sac-  191 7,  till  February,  19 18.    In  this  period 

rifice  self-interest  and  face  all  kinds  of  I  have  seen  the  development  from  much 

hardship  and  vexations,  the  Medical  Re-  confusion  and  uncertainty  of  methods  to 

serve  Corps  is  readily  being  moulded  into  almost  a  realization  of  standard  methods 

shape  as  an  efficient  machine.    A  large  of  proven  efficacy.    It  is  at  this  point  that 

number  already  in   France   are  getting  the  work  for  the  relief  of  the  American 

practical  opportunities  in  the  special  lines  troops  begins,  and  I  trust  we  may  be 

of  work  they  are  best  fitted  to  perform,  spared  the  doubt  and  harrowing  uncer- 

and  all  over  the  country,  in  various  uni-  tainty  of  the  early  years  of  the  war. 
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The  situation  can,  I  think,  best  be  un- 
derstood by  giving  a  resume  of  what  hap- 
pens at  present  to  a  soldier  from  the  time 
he  is  wounded  till  he  enters  upon  his 
period  of  convalescence.  The  principles 
of  the  procedure  are  practically  the  same 
in  both  the  French  and  British  armies,  al- 
though there  are  slight  differences  in  the 
manner  of  carrying  them  out. 

When  a  soldier  is  wounded  in  the 
trenches,  emergency  treatment  is  usually 
available  not  very  far  away  in  a  dugout 
just  back  of  the  trench;  that  is,  a  suitable 
dressing,  bandage,  or  splint  will  be  applied 
by  the  surgeon,  usually  one  of  the  younger 
men,  and  he  will  then  leave  the  first-line 
trenches  by  a  communication  trench,  be- 
ing carried  on  a  stretcher  if  his  wounds 
disable  him.  At  a  varying  point  in  the 
rear,  say  one  to  three  miles  back,  he 
reaches  a  field-hospital,  the  so-called  Ad- 
vanced Dressing-Station  in  the  British 
army.  This  post  is  usually  under  canvas 
and  situated  at  the  farthest  point  which 
the  ambulance,  either  horse-drawn  or  mo- 
tor, can  reach  with  relative  safety.  At 
this  Advanced  Dressing-Station  the  pa- 
tient after  inspection  may  be  passed  on 
without  disturbing  his  dressing  to  the 
next  station,  or  the  wound  may  be  re- 
dressed if  necessary.  If  he  has  a  fracture 
requiring  better  immobilization  or  protec- 
tion than  it  was  possible  to  give  at  the 
first  station,  it  will  be  properly  put  up. 
Should  he  have  some  condition  requiring 
immediate  treatment  such  as  dangerous 
hemorrhage  an  operation  may  be  per- 
formed. All  cases,  except  under  condi- 
tions of  extraordinary  rush,  here  receive 
the  first  prophylactic  dose  of  antitetanus 
serum.  He  will  also  receive  sufficient 
anodyne  to  make  his  journey  to  the  next 
station  comfortable,  and  it  has  been  found 
that  the  generous  use  of  anodynes  prior 
to  operation  has  a  marked  effect  in  di- 
minishing shock.  If  conditions  allow,  he 
will  also  receive  hot  drinks  or  food  or 
necessary  stimulants.  Occasionally  the 
patient  is  in  so  desperate  a  condition  that 
further  transportation  is  inadvisable,  and 
he  remains  at  the  Advanced  Dressing- 
Station. 

After  leaving  the  Advanced  Dressing- 
Station  the  patient  is  taken  to  the  Cas- 
ualty Clearing  Station,  C.  C.  S.  of  the 
British  army,  H.  0.  E.  of  the  French 


army.  This  station  is  a  variable  distance 
away,  depending  on  the  military  condi- 
tions. With  the  realization  that  the  pa- 
tient's condition  depends  very  largely  on 
the  promptness  of  treatment,  the  ten- 
dency has  been,  in  both  the  British  and 
French  armies,  to  move  these  hospitals 
closer  and  closer  to  the  lines.  The  aver- 
age distance  may  be  stated  as  something 
under  ten  miles.  Unfortunately,  this 
proximity  to  the  lines  exposes  them  to 
some  dangers  of  military  operations  and 
particularly  to  bombing  by  German  aero- 
planes, both  with  high-explosive  and  gas 
shells.  It  is  hoped  and  believed  that 
some  instances  of  bombing  of  hospitals 
have  not  always  been  intentional.  It  is 
very  hard  to  locate  a  hospital  a  suitable 
distance  from  the  works  of  a  military  na- 
ture, such  as  rest-camps,  supply  bases, 
ammunition-dumps,  etc.  It  is  also  the 
natural  purpose  of  the  enemy  to  destroy 
or  disturb  such  organizations.  Most  of 
these  hospitals  are  indicated  by  a  very 
large  Red  Cross  sign,  usually  made  out 
of  red  and  white  stone,  but  the  tremen- 
dous height  at  which  aviators  have  to 
fly  in  daylight  for  observation  makes  its 
recognition  difficult.  At  night  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  distinguish  the  character  of  the 
objects  aimed  at.  We  must  resign  our- 
selves, therefore,  to  a  certain  amount  of 
danger  both  to  personnel  and  patients  in 
locating  these  hospitals  close  enough  to 
the  lines  to  render  efficient  aid.  The  risk 
to  the  patients  is  diminished  by  evacuat- 
ing them  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
sometimes  within  a  few  hours  of  their 
arrival,  if  means  permit.  The  personnel 
must,  however,  stick  to  its  post,  and  many 
valuable  lives  have  thus  been  sacrificed. 

I  was  detailed  for  two  weeks  to  a  C. 
C.  S.  which  took  an  active  part  in  the 
caring  of  the  wounded  during  the  British 
advance  on  Cambrai,  and  became  thor- 
oughly conversant  with  the  work  both 
during  its  active  and  inactive  stage. 

These  C.  C.  S.  hospitals  are  always  sit- 
uated in  pairs,  and  patients  are  brought 
first  to  one  and  then  to  the  other  hospital 
according  to  the  necessities  of  handling 
the  wounded.  The  C.  C.  S.  is  planned  in 
ordinary  quiet  times  to  handle  about  two 
hundred  bed  patients.  In  times  like  the 
Cambrai  offensive  the  capacity  may  be 
increased  several  times.    The  ''skeleton" 
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medical  personnel  is  six.    The  command-  ful  and  tidy  appearance  so  characteristic 

ing  officer  is  generally  a  member  of  the  of  all  British  institutions.    The  officers' 

regular  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps;  the  ward,  for  instance,  had  some  growing 

quartermaster  is  more  likely  to  be  a  civil-  plants,    the   beds   had   cheerful   colored 

ian.    At  No. the  quartermaster  was  spreads,    and    there    were    comfortable 

an  eminent  professor  of  mathematics  who  wicker  lounging-chairs.     The  food  was 

discharged  his  duties  with  a  wonderful  good,  was  appetizingly  served,  and  hot. 

competence  and  a  desire  to  be  helpful  in  Sanitation  was  perfect.     The  water  sup- 

every  way,  a  reputation  which  quarter-  ply  was  adequate.     Notwithstanding  it 

masters  do  not  always  obtain.    There  is  was  believed  to  be  pure,  no  chances  were 

always  a  surgeon  of  recognized  ability  taken,  and  all  drinking-water  was  chlo- 

who  is  called  the  surgical  specialist,  and  rinated. 

the  surgeon  next  in  rank  is  called  the  At  the  C.  C.  S.  the  essential  treatment 

second  surgeon.     When  the  C.  C.  S.  is  of  all  surgical  cases  really  begins  and  to 

expected  to  be  active  the  medical  per-  some  extent  ends;    for  the  average  pa- 

sonnel  is  reinforced,  particularly  in  sur-  tient,  when  evacuated,  has  had  the  work 

gical  "  teams."    Each  team  consists  of  an  done  so  well  and  thoroughly  that  the  rest 

operating  surgeon,  a  nursing  sister  with  is  largely  a  question  of  time  and  unevent- 

large  experience  in  operative  work  who  ful  convalescence.    Great  care  is  taken  in 

acts  as  assistant  to  the  surgeon,  an  order-  protecting  the  patients  who  come  more  or 

ly,  and  an  anaesthetist.  less  exhausted  or  shocked  from  adding 

The  English  nursing  sisters  are  very  to  their  condition.     The  most  important 

well   trained,   and  work  extraordinarily  single  element  in  combating  shock  is  heat, 

hard  and  most  uncomplainingly.    In  or-  and  great  care  is  exercised  in  preventing 

dinary  times  there  are  not  a  great  number  unnecessary  exposure  to  cold.     When  the 

of  them,  for  it  is  not  a  good  policy  to  have  ambulances  drive  up,  as  they  often  do,  in 

to  look  out  for  too  many  women  in  the  ad-  a  steady  stream,  only  the  one  which  is 

vanced  war  zone.    In  the  French  lines  one  being  unloaded  has  its  doors  open, 

seldom  sees  nurses  so  close  to  the  front.  The  English  ambulances  are  typically 

Each    team    now    brings    a    portable  British;  that  is,  thoroughly  well  made, 

operating-table  and  a  stock  of  routine  practical,  and  comfortable.     They  have 

instruments.    By  this  admirable  arrange-  the  best  type  of  ambulance  bodies  I  have 

ment  the  operating  personnel  and  ma-  seen.    They  carry  two  pairs  of  stretchers, 

terial  can  be  distributed  where  it  can  be  and  are  so  wide  that  an  attendant  can 

utilized  to  the  best  advantage.    In  times  pass  between  the  two  rows.     The  front 

of  great  activity  these  operating  teams  has  a  solid  partition  with  only  a  small 

may    include    surgeons    of    considerable  pane  of  glass.    The  rear  is  closed  by  doors 

eminence,  as  it  is  realized  that  the  pa-  and  the  interior  is  well  heated,  even  in 

tient's  fate  depends  on  prompt  and  com-  bitter  weather,  by  the  pipes  of  the  ex- 

petent  treatment.  haust. 

During  the  Cambrai  "push"  the  per-  The  patients  are  quickly  transferred 
sonnel  was  increased  to  about  twenty-five,  from  the  ambulance  into  the  waiting- 
Besides  surgical  teams,  specialists  in  room.  This  building  is  a  wooden  hut  ca- 
various  branches,  such  as  shell-shock,  an-  pable  of  accommodating,  if  necessary,  two 
ti-gas  treatment,  and  resuscitation  of  the  hundred  stretchers  at  a  time.  It  is  well 
badly  shocked,  were  added  to  the  station,  heated  and  there  are  double  doors  to  pre- 
Such  a  C.  C.  S.  can  be  moved  in  forty-  vent  drafts.  In  the  waiting-room  the  pa- 
eight  hours,  as  there  are  no  permanent  tient  only  stops  long  enough  for  the  neces- 
buildings.  The  greater  part  of  the  hospi-  sary  clerical  formalities  to  be  registered, 
tal  is  made  up  of  marquee  tents,  the  rest  He  has  brought  with  him  a  card  enclosed 
of  huts  of  the  demountable  type,  partic-  in  a  linen  envelope  stating  what  has  been 
ularly  those  known  as  the  Nissen,  Adrian,  done  to  him,  and  in  this  envelope  addi- 
and  Armstrong  types.  tional    cards    with    the    proper    register 

Notwithstanding  the  seemingly  prim-  numbers  are  added.    This  envelope  and 

itive  conditions,  the  hospital  was  really  its  cards  go  with  the  patient  throughout 

very  comfortable  and  presented  the  cheer-  his  subsequent  journey  to  his  final  dis- 
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charge,  even  in  England.  The  patient 
then  passes  into  an  adjoining  hut  called 
the  dressing-room.  The  stretcher  is  put 
on  a  portable  table,  and  a  careful  exami- 
nation is  made  by  the  reception  officer. 
Much  depends  on  the  result  of  this  exami- 
nation as  to  what  treatment  and  when 
the  patient  receives  it.  The  function  of 
the  examining  officer  is  very  important, 
and  he  should  be  a  man  of  great  experi- 
ence and  the  soundest  kind  of  judgment. 
The  experience  gained  in  the  surgery  of 
civil  life  is  insufficient  to  become  compe- 
tent in  this  class  of  work.  One  must  learn 
it  from  experience.  The  examining  officer 
decides  on  one  of  four  steps: 

i.  The  patient  has  a  minor  injury — say  a  scalp 
wound,  a  ringer  requiring  amputation — goes  to 
the  minor  operating-room,  adjoining,  operated  by 
a  special  staff. 

2.  The  patient  requires  operation — he  is  then 
sent  to  the  adjoining  room,  the  pre-op-room, 
where  he  will  either  wait  his  turn  or  he  is  given 
precedence  over  other  cases  if  there  is  urgency  of 
his  condition,  or  wait  until  the  rush  of  more  urgent 
cases  is  over. 

3.  Requires  operation  but  his  present  condition 
is  such  that  he  cannot  stand  it.  He  is  sent  to  the 
resuscitation  ward,  where  there  are  a  special  staff 
and  special  means  of  treating  grave  shock. 

4.  Requires  no  operation  or  not  in  the  near 
future — goes  to  the  ward  to  be  evacuated  on  the 
next  hospital-train,  which  may  be  in  a  few  hours 
or  a  few  days. 

For  such  conditions  as  he  thinks  neces- 
sary the  examining  physician  will  order 
the  patient  to  the  X-ray.  In  the  so-called 
pre-op-room,  which  is  kept  warm,  the 
patient  is  cleaned  up.  It  will  depend  on 
his  condition — if  very  much  shocked,  lit- 
tle of  his  clothing  is  removed  and  only 
necessary  parts  of  his  body  are  washed. 
Washing  is  done  with  a  sponge. 

Practically  all  wounds  are  submitted  to 
some  form  of  operative  treatment.  They 
fall  into  two  categories :  the  minor,  such  as 
superficial  wounds,  fingers  and  toes,  scalp 
wounds,  etc.,  which  are  treated  in  a 
special  operating-room,  usually  under' 
local  anaesthesia;  and  the  graver  wounds, 
compound  fractures,  etc. 

The  general  line  of  treatment  is:  Gen- 
eral anaesthesia,  largely  ether  preceded 
by  large  doses  of  morphine.  Mechanical 
cleansing  with  soap  and  water.  Painting 
of  skin  and  field  of  operation  with  five 
per  cent  alcoholic  picric-acid  solution 
(cheaper  and  less  irritating  than  tincture 


of  iodine).  Wide  excision  of  the  skin  and 
subcutaneous  tissues  around  the  wounds 
of  entrance  and  exit  of  projectiles.  Lay- 
ing open  freely  the  track  of  the  projectiles 
and  the  cutting  away  of  all  the  damaged 
and  infiltrated  tissue.  Search  and  re- 
moval of  foreign  bodies.  Rough  estimates 
of  the  depth  of  the  projectiles  are  made 
by  the  X-ray  operator,  but  refinements 
of  methods  are  not  usually  feasible. 
Wounds  are  washed  out  with  some  anti- 
septic solution,  mostly  ether. 

A  very  small  proportion  of  the  wounds, 
more  particularly  the  small  and  super- 
ficial, are  closed  by  suture.  Some  are 
closed  in  part,  the  rest "  packed."  Many 
are  swabbed  before  closing  with  B.  I.  P. 
(bismuth,  iodoform,  and  paraffin). 

The  bulk  of  the  wounds  are  packed 
quite  tightly  with  gauze  soaked  in  some 
antiseptic,  usually  one  per  cent  iodoform 
in  paraffin-oil.  These  wounds,  if  they  be- 
have well  (and  it  is  stated  that  most  of 
them  do),  are  subsequently  closed  (after 
removal  of  the  packing)  by  suture  in  lay- 
ers in  from  five  to  ten  days.  This  suturing 
is  done  for  the  most  part  at  the  base  hos- 
pital, as  only  the  head,  chest,  and  abdom- 
inal cases  are  kept  at  the  C.  C.  S.  for  a 
week.  The  conditions  found  at  operation 
are  dictated  by  the  surgeon  at  the  end  of 
the  operation,  and  the  procedure  used  is 
recorded  on  the  patient's  card. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that 
to-day  the  best  generally  accepted  meth- 
od of  the  treatment  of  wounds  aims  at 
excision  of  every  particle  of  injured  tissue 
and  the  removal  of  every  foreign  body. 
These  wounds,  particularly  the  shell 
wounds,  are  irregular,  cause  much  bruis- 
ing and  laceration  of  the  tissues,  the  ex- 
travasation of  a  good  deal  of  blood  which 
sifts  its  way  into  the  tissue  planes  and 
not  only  impairs  the  vitality  of  the  tissues 
but  furnishes  a  focus  for  development  of 
infection.  Adequate  treatment,  destined 
to  prevent  infection,  aims  to  remove  every 
particle  of  these  injured  tissues,  and  it  is 
only  by  such  methods  that  certain  infec- 
tions, such  as  the  dreaded  gas  gangrene, 
can  be  more  surely  eradicated.  The 
operation  is  based  somewhat  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  operating  for  cancer,  the  surgeon 
not  only  removing  the  cancer  but  also 
surrounding  tissue  which  may  be  under 
suspicion. 
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It  has  been  interesting  to  note  the  evo- 
lution by  which  this  method  of  treating 
wounds  has  been  arrived  at.  The  ele- 
ment of  trench  warfare  is  a  novelty  and 
brings  with  it  new  conditions.  Never  be- 
fore had  trenches  of  such  depth  been  util- 
ized, and  probably  no  righting  had  been 
done  over  land  so  richly  cultivated  as  the 
fields  of  France  and  Belgium.  Nothing 
comparable  to  the  effects  of  modern  artil- 
lery had  ever  been  known.    The  wounded 


tion  to  the  use  of  strong  antiseptics  in  the 
tissues  which  had  resulted  in  their  aban- 
donment still  held  good,  and  it  was  soon 
realized  that  foreign  bodies,  such  as  bul- 
lets and  shell  fragments,  almost  neces- 
sarily produced  serious  infection  unless 
they  were  removed;  particularly  as  it  is 
found  that  no  antiseptic,  however  useful 
(and  this  will  be  referred  to  later),  can 
sterilize  or  minimize  the  damage  caused 
by    the   presence    of    shell    fragments, 
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One  of  the  sturdy  ambulances  which  have  afforded  comfort  to  French  wounded. 

American  Ambulance  Unit  in  France. 


soldier  to-day  is  eminently  a  dirty  person, 
highly  contaminated  by  his  surroundings 
and  the  methods  of  warfare,  and  his  per- 
son and  clothing  reek  with  potential  fac- 
tors of  infection. 

It  was  early  realized  in  the  war  that 
ordinary  methods  of  surgery  would  not 
meet  these  conditions,  and  an  " offensive" 
against  the  germs  became  necessary.  In 
other  words,  there  was  a  "back-to-anti- 
septics"  campaign,  the  giving  up  of  the 
so-called  aseptic  surgery  which  had  pretty 
generally  replaced  the  earlier  antiseptic 
surgery  as  developed  by  Lister.  At  first, 
this  attempt  to  return  to  antiseptics  did 
not  give  the  desired  results.  The  objec- 
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bullets,    clothing,   manure,   etc.,   in    the 
tissues. 

A  great  advance  was  made  in  the  treat- 
ment of  war  wounds  by  the  work  of  Dr. 
Alexis  Carrel  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute, 
the  winner  of  the  Nobel  prize  in  surgery. 
Backed  by  the  Rockefeller  Institute  and 
given  enlightened  support  by  the  French 
Service  de  Sante,  he  established  a  hospital 
of  eighty  beds  at  Compiegne,  a  few  miles 
back  of  the  line,  for  the  study  of  the  evo- 
lution of  infection  and  the  best  means  of 
remedying  it.  He  was  aided  by  a  com- 
petent staff  which  included  Dr.  Thomas 
D.  Dakin,  a  famous  English  chemist  who 
has  long  worked  in  America,  and  Dr.  De- 


French  official,  copyriglit  by  Committee  on  Public  Information. 

First  aid  at  the  front. 

This  French  hospital  in  the  Aisne  district  is  within  the  zone  of  German  fire.     It  contains  all  modern  surgical  appliances 

and,  Although  only  covered  by  a  canvas  roof,  it  has  been  decorated  by  the  nurses  in  an  attempt 

to  make  it  appear  more  homelike  for  the  wounded  heroes. 


helly  of  the  French  army,  a  most  excellent 
surgeon  of  Havre. 

After  feeling  his  way  with  improved 
methods  of  drainage,  etc.,  Carrel  soon 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  out- 
look would  be  to  utilize  the  possibilities 
of  antiseptic  surgery  provided  its  draw- 
backs could  be  overcome.  After  much 
experimenting,  Dakin  was  in  a  position  to 
utilize  a  well-known  germicide,  namely, 
chlorine,  in  the  form  of  what  is  known  as 
Dakin's  solution  of  hyperchlorite  of  soda, 
and  Carrel  worked  out  the  technical  de- 
tails of  applying  the  solution  in  such  a 
way  as  to  obtain  its  constant  action  on 
the  tissues  and  its  fullest  efficiency.  In 
addition  to  being  the  first  really  scientific 
and  efficient  means  of  utilizing  the  powers 
of  a  given  antiseptic,  credit  must  be  given 
to  Carrel  for  realizing  that  no  antiseptic 
could  replace  proper  surgical  treatment, 
and  it  was  largely  due  to  his  efforts  that 
greater  pains  were  taken  to  remove  all 
foreign  bodies  and  damaged  tissues  which 
could  not  be  disinfected  by  an  antiseptic, 
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and  would  remain  as  a  dangerous  breed- 
ing-place for  the  development  of  infec- 
tion. 

Carrel's  views  were  not  to  be  accepted 
without  controversy,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  read  the  life  of  Lord  Lister  and  know 
that  he  was  on  the  defensive  in  his  own 
country  for  twenty  years,  although  his 
methods  had  been  adopted  with  profit  in 
other  countries,  noticeably  America.  One 
of  the  many  reasons  whereby  Carrel's 
work  was  not  given  more  wide-spread 
recognition  was  due  to  ignorance  of  what 
the  method  really  was.  I  know  from  per- 
sonal experience  that  such  is  the  case  with 
some  of  its  bitterest  opponents. 

The  Carrel  method  is  not  a  panacea,  is 
not  a  cure-all,  and  can  never  be  anything 
but  an  adjuvant  to  good  surgery.  It 
never  can  replace  good  surgery.  The 
method  is  based  on  a  series  of  very  careful 
steps,  the  omission  of  any  one  destroying 
the  usefulness  of  the  entire  procedure.  It 
requires  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
principles  on  which  it  is  based  and  con- 
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stant  watchfulness  in  its  execution.  As 
generally  interpreted  and  used  it  means 
the  use  in  the  wound  in  a  haphazard  fash- 
ion of  a  solution  which  may  or  may  not  be 
— generally  not — the  proper  solution  rec- 
ommended by  Dakin.  Under  such  con- 
ditions the  expected  results  cannot  be 
obtained.  In  fact,  there  may  be  dam- 
aging results.  Consequently,  the  Carrel 
method  is  often  blamed,  whereas  the  fault 
lies  with  the  inability  or  the  unwillingness 
of  the  individual  properly  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  method. 

My  own  experience  was  illuminating. 
Notwithstanding  my  long  friendship  with 
Carrel,  when  he  invited  me  to  visit  him  in 
Compiegne  in  191 6  I  went  there  with  a 
full  measure  of  scepticism.  To  my  as- 
tonishment, I  saw  wounds  the  like  of 
which  I  had  never  seen  before,  and  came 
away  profoundly  converted. 

Later  I  visited  Prof.  Depage  at  La 
Panne,  Belgium,  and  saw  the  method  on 
a  still  greater  scale  and  with  equally 
marvellous  results.  For  instance,  Prof. 
Depage  announced  to  me  that  he  had 
eighty  compound  fractures  in  one  ward 


being  treated  by  the  Carrel  method  and 
not  one  was  suppurating.  I  was  able  to 
corroborate  Dr.  Depage's  statement,  as  in 
none  of  these  cases  did  I  see  a  single  drop 
of  pus.  The  secret  of  Dr.  Depage's  suc- 
cess was  that  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
familiarize  himself  with  the  method  at 
Compiegne  and  had  sent  down  a  corps  of 
nurses  and  assistants  to  be  trained  by 
Carrel  himself.  Since  then  I  have  seen 
many  clinics  where  the  Carrel  method 
was  stated  glibly  to  be  used.  In  none, 
however,  have  I  seen  it  done  rightly. 

The  Carrel  method,  to  be  most  efficient, 
requires  that  the  patient  should  come 
under  treatment  at  an  early  stage.  While 
the  Carrel  method  with  good  surgical 
treatment  undoubtedly  does  influence  in- 
fection even  after  it  has  gotten  consider- 
able headway,  its  best  results  are  seen  in 
institutions  like  Carrel's  and  Depage's 
close  to  the  front,  patients  coming  under 
treatment  soon  after  their  injury.  It  is 
also  true  that  it  is  often  difficult  or  im- 
possible to  carry  on  the  Carrel  method  in 
hospitals  close  to  the  front  where  there 
are  very  large  numbers  of  wounded  to  be 
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First  aid  at  the  fighting  front. 

An  improvised  splint  is  made  i"i  i  wounded  soldiei  with  the  aid  ->t  a  gun-strap.     All  wounds  <>i  whatever  nature  are  immediately 
caied  lor,  whii  li  is  probably  the  main  reason  foi  the  extremely  low  death  rai<-  among  our  enlisted  men. 
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treated  in  a  short  space  of  time,  and  they 
must  necessarily  be  quickly  transferred 
elsewhere. 

Much  as  I  admire  the  Carrel  method, 
I  heartily  indorse  the  present-day  treat- 
ment of  wounds  as  practised  by  the  Brit- 
ish and  French,  namely,  the  complete  rad- 
ical excision  of  the  whole  contaminated 
wound  by  a  competent  surgeon,  as  I  be- 
lieve this  procedure  will  more  surely  give 
the  desired  results.  The  Carrel  method 
still  has  a  place  in  the  treatment  of  estab- 
lished suppuration.  My  latest  informa- 
tion from  Carrel  is  that  he  considers  the 
question  of  antiseptics  settled,  and  he  is 
now  seeking  to  solve  problems  in  other 
fields. 

The  C.  C.  S.  has  to  treat  a  good  many 
cases  of  "gas."  Fortunately,  the  great 
bulk  of  these  cases  recover  and  relatively 
few  are  kept  at  the  C.  C.  S.  any  length  of 
time.  In  all  armies  the  gas-mask  is  being 
improved,  and  I  know  a  certain  very  in- 
genious American  surgeon  to  whom  has 
been  confided  the  job  of  making  one  that 
is  absolutely  perfect,  and  I  am  sure,  from 
his  past  records  of  achievement,  he  will 
succeed. 

The  experience  of  the  past  four  years 
has  emphasized  another  fact,  namely,  the 
absolute  necessity  of  better  methods  of 
immobilization  (splinting)  of  fractured 
limbs,  particularly  the  lower  extremity. 
In  the  earlier  part  of  the  war  the  mortality 
of  the  compound  fractures  of  the  thigh 
was  frightful.  Some  observers  put  it  as 
high  as  seventy-five  per  cent.  In  addition 
to  the  mechanical  destructive  effects  of 
the  missile  and  resulting  infection,  many 
of  these  patients  succumbed  to  shock. 
Experience  showed  that  the  sooner  pa- 
tients were  immobilized  following  injury, 
and  the  more  thoroughly  they  were  im- 
mobilized preventing  pain  and  jarring 
during  transport,  the  less  the  problem  of 
shock  became.  In  both  the  French  and 
British  armies  to-day  supplies  of  Thomas 
splints  are  kept  in  the  First  Aid  Stations 
right  back  of  the  firing  line.  This  Thomas 
splint  is  a  form  of  orthopedic  apparatus 
that  has  long  been  used  in  the  treatment 
of  hip  disease.  It  is  put  on  right  over  the 
patient's  clothing  and  secured  in  such  a 
way  that  there  is  no  jarring  of  fragments 
and  consequently  a  minimum  of  pain,  the 


source  of  a  great  deal  of  shock.  It  was  an 
amazing  contrast  to  me  to  see  the  condi- 
tions in  which  the  patients  arrived  at  the 
C.  C.  S.,  as  I  remembered  similar  condi- 
tions earlier  in  the  war.  A  modified 
Thomas  splint  is  also  now  being  utilized 
to  immobilize  efficiently  fractures  of  the 
upper  extremity. 

A  necessary  complement  to  the  C.  C.  S. 
hospitals  is  the  evacuation  train.  It  is 
necessary  to  keep  these  hospitals  pretty 
well  cleaned  out,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  meet 
emergencies. 

The  making  of  schedules  for  these  evac- 
uation trains  is  a  very  delicate  proposition 
and  yet  it  seemed  to  be  done  most  satis- 
factorily. It  is  very  difficult  to  have  the 
train  available  for  a  certain  place  at  a 
particular  hour,  in  view  of  the  ever-chang- 
ing conditions  of  warfare.  In  our  C.  C.  S. 
the  railroad  was  about  a  mile  away.  In 
others  the  track  ran  right  up  to  the  hos- 
pital, allowing  of  quick  and  easy  handling 
of  patients;  but  there  is  always  a  danger 
to  the  hospital  in  this  proximity  to  a  legit- 
imate target. 

These  trains  carry  both  sitting  (the 
majority)  and  stretcher  cases.  In  the 
open  type  of  cars  the  stretchers  are  piled 
up  on  the  racks  very  much  like  baggage. 
In  the  compartment  cars  four  stretchers 
are  placed  in  each  cabin,  in  others  only 
two,  these  placed  as  an  upper  berth,  leav- 
ing the  seats  for  the  sitting  cases. 

The  trains  were  well  supplied  for  the 
care  of  the  patients,  plenty  of  urinals,  bed- 
pans, means  of  renewing  dressings,  and 
supplying  them  with  food  and  hot  drinks. 

Each  train  is  in  charge  of  an  experi- 
enced officer,  and  there  are  plenty  of 
nurses  and  orderlies.  The  patients,  with 
remarkably  few  exceptions,  seemed  com- 
fortable and,  as  for  many  of  them  it 
meant  "Blighty"  and  the  end  of  their 
share  of  the  war,  their  morale  was  good. 

The  English  trains  seemed  more  com- 
modious and  composed  of  better  rolling- 
, stock.  The  kitchen  arrangements  on  the 
French  trains  seemed  rather  the  more  at- 
tractive. Good  catering  is  expected  by 
the  "poilus"  and  they  get  it. 

The  evacuation  trains  take  the  patient 
to  the  next  stop,  which  will  be  the  base 
hospital.  It  is  difficult  to  foresee  just 
what  distance  this  will  imply,  as  it  is  per- 
haps more  largely  a  question  of  means 
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of  transportation  rather  than  distance. 
With  the  new  construction  work  it  is 
quite  possible  that  new  records  will  be 
set  up  in  celerity  of  transportation,  and 
possibly  the  opinion  expressed  to  me  by 
Major  T.  that  the  American  soldiers 
might  be  brought  from  the  front  to  a  base 
hospital,  say  two  hundred  miles  away,  in 
eight  hours  may  be  realized. 

Conditions  are  such  in  France  that  it 


Morgan,  Mr.  Carnegie,  and  other  affluent 
Americans  to  visit  this  charming  place. 

The  French  do  not  favor  placing  their 
more  active  base  hospitals  at  any  great 
distance  from  the  front;  in  fact,  about 
forty  to  sixty  kilometres  back  is  believed 
to  be  the  maximum  distance  that  a  base 
hospital,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
should  be  situated.  The  greater  dis- 
tances should  be  reserved,  as  stated  be- 
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He  bled  for  democracy. 


Here  lies  one  of  our  soldiers  who  has  been  wounded  in  the  first-line  trenches  at  the  Lorraine  sector  which  American  forces 

are  holding.     He  is  about  to  undergo  an  operation.     Later  he  will  be  sent  to  a  base 

hospital,  where  he  will  receive  careful  attention. 


has  been  necessary  to  locate  some  base 
hospitals  a  long  way  from  the  front.  It 
is  more  than  probable  that  if  patients  are 
transported  long  distances  it  will  only  be 
after  a  sojourn  at  an  intermediate  base, 
and  the  more  remote  hospitals  will  be 
destined  to  treat  the  milder  cases  or  those 
of  prolonged  convalescence  and  partic- 
ularly those  suffering  from  the  remoter 
effects,  such  as  nervous  'disturbances  fol- 
lowing shell-shock  or  the  pulmonary 
manifestations  incidental  to  "  gassing, " 
which  may  be  benefited  by  a  sojourn  in  a 
mild  climate. 

France  offers  many  delightful  regions 
for  convalescence.  A  large  rest-camp  I 
know  is  already  being  utilized  at  Aix  in 
Savoie,  and  there  our  soldiers  will  have  the 
same  advantages  which  used  to  lead  Mr. 


fore,  for  the  chronic  and  more  convales- 
cent cases  requiring  special  care. 

What  will  happen  to  the  patients  as 
regards  returning  to  America  it  is  not  my 
province  to  discuss.  The  element  of 
homesickness  and  separation  from  rela- 
tives is  something  which  will  undoubtedly 
affect  the  sick,  naturally,  even  as  it  does 
the  well  and  strong.  For  this  reason  it  is 
believed  that  if  transportation  conditions 
allow,  suitable  cases  will  benefit  by  an 
early  return  to  America. 

Much  will  have  to  be  done  to  restore 
them  to  usefulness  or  ameliorate  their  ills 
on  coming  home.  Our  government  is 
wisely  foreseeing  these  necessities  and 
private  energies  and  charity  are  already 
being  mobilized  to  help  those  who  have 
fought  for  their  country. 
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Under  improved  conditions  of  the  treat- 
ment of  wounds  of  the  extremities  and 
the  minimizing  of  infections,  amputations 
are  comparatively  rare  nowadays.  It  is 
a  comforting  fact  that  hand  in  hand  with 
the  diminution  in  the  number  of  amputa- 
tions, the  quality  and  usefulness  of  arti- 
ficial limbs  have  greatly  increased.  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  in  America  we 
manufacture  the  best  types  of  artificial 
limbs.  They  are  in  great  demand  in  Eu- 
rope. We  make  a  wonderful  artificial 
arm  which  has  been  a  revelation  to  Euro- 
pean surgeons.  Unfortunately,  it  is  quite 
expensive,  but  doubtless  American  gen- 
erosity will  see  that  no  soldier  who  can 
use  one  to  advantage  fails  to  obtain 
one. 

As  a  result  of  grouping  together  a  large 
number  of  cases  of  amputations,  as  in  the 
Maison  Blanche,  just  outside  of  Paris, 
opportunities  have  been  given  to  study 
the  conditions  which  give  use  to  unsatis- 
factory stumps.  From  this  experience 
(in  civil  practice  the  opportunities  for 
study  of  this  subject  are  very  few)  better 
and  surer  methods  of  performing  opera- 
tions with  a  view  to  future  usefulness 
have  been  devised.  A  great  improvement 
also  is  the  recognition  that  a  stump,  like 
any  other  muscle,  is  the  better  for  exercise, 
and  it  is  essential  for  a  patient  to  begin 
wearing  a  temporary  leg  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  just  so  soon  as  the 
wound  is  healed.  The  patient's  morale  is 
also  greatly  aided  by  this  procedure. 

Prof.  Depage  has  devised  a  very  clever 
and  cheap  leg  which  he  makes  his  pa- 
tients wear  and  entirely  forbids  the  use 
of  crutches,  the  patient  being  made  to 
walk  very  much  as  one  learns  to  swim,  by 
being  pushed  off  the  dock. 


Because  a  man  has  lost  a  leg  or  an  arm 
or  has  some  other  form  of  disabling  in- 
jury, it  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  he 
must  become  a  useless  member  of  the 
community  and  forego  the  means  of  earn- 
ing a  living.  At  the  Maison  Blanche,  for 
instance,  men  are  taught  useful  trades  to 
fit  them  to  present  conditions.  Wood- 
carving  was  particularly  suitable  for  men 
with  the  loss  of  lower  limbs.  It  was  as- 
tonishing to  see  how  rapidly  some  of  these 
men  became  proficient  in  their  new  work. 
In  many  cases  it  was  a  question  of  general 
education,  and  I  saw  men  learning  to  read, 
write,  and  do  sums.  It  will  be  a  fruitful 
field  to  find  a  job  to  fit  the  man  and  a  man 
to  fit  the  job. 

As  the  war  goes  on  and  our  soldiers  re- 
turn, doubts  will  possibly  arise  in  isolated 
instances  of  the  character  of  the  medical 
and  surgical  care  which  our  soldiers  have 
obtained.  This  is  a  perfectly  natural 
feature,  and  has  always  existed  and  prob- 
ably always  will  exist.  I  feel,  however, 
that  our  soldiers  will  in  general  receive 
the  very  best  care  it  is  humanly  possible 
to  give.  War  is  a  new  thing  to  us  and  the 
beginnings  of  any  new  enterprise  are,  of 
course,  made  difficult  by  lack  of  experience 
and  material  resources.  Sooner  or  later, 
however,  our  American  spirit  makes  good. 
It  has  been  a  great  comfort  to  me  to  look 
over  that  very  wonderful  work,  "The 
Medical  and  Surgical  History  of  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion,"  published  by  the  Sur- 
geon-General's office  in  1873.  The  book 
is  a  creditable  achievement  even  in  the 
light  of  present-day  standards,  and  it  is 
marvellous  to  retrace  the  character  of  the 
work  done  so  many  years  ago  and  the  in- 
dustry and  intelligence  which  are  re- 
corded. 


MRS.    CUSHION'S    CHILDREN 
By  L.  Allen   Harker 
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HE  was  rather  like  her 
name,  for  she  seemed 
specially  created  to  make 
life  easier  for  other  people. 
A  short,  comfortably 
stout,  elderly  woman  with 
a  round,  rosy  face  and  kind  blue  eyes 
beaming  behind  steel-rimmed  spectacles. 
On  Sundays  the  spectacles  had  gold  rims 
and  were  never  seen  on  any  other  day. 

To  be  taken  as  a  lodger  by  Mrs.  Cush- 
ion implied  introductions  and  references 
— from  the  lodger — and  Mrs.  Cushion 
was  by  no  means  too  easily  pleased.  If 
neither  the  vicar,  the  doctor,  nor  the 
squire  could  guarantee  your  integrity 
and  personal  pleasantness,  there  was  no 
hope  of  obtaining  Mrs.  Cushion's  rooms. 
Moreover,  she  preferred  gentlemen.  She 
was  frankly  emphatic  about  that. 

To  be  sure,  in  wet  weather  "they  did 
make  a  goodish  mess,"  what  with  tackle 
and  muddy  boots  and  the  many  gar- 
ments that  got  soaking  wet  and  had  to  be 
dried.  But,  then,  they  did  go  out  for  most 
of  the  day,  and  that  gave  a  body  time  to 
clear  up  after  them.  And  when  they'd 
had  their  dinners  they  put  their  feet  on 
the  mantelpiece — "I  always  clears  all  my 
own  things  off  of  it  except  the  clock" — 
and  they  smoked  peaceably  till  they  went 
to  bed.  "Now,  ladies" — it  was  clear 
that  Mrs.  Cushion  was  not  partial  to 
ladies — "they  did  stay  indoors  if  there 
cum  so  much  as  a  spot  of  rain."  And 
they  rang  their  bells  at  all  sorts  of  awk- 
ward times.  "You  couldn't  be  sure  of 
'em  like  you  was  of  gentlemen.  When  a 
gentleman  settles  down,  he  settles  down, 
and  you  knows  where  you  are,  and,  what's 
more,  you  knows  where  'e  is.  Now,  la- 
dies, as  often  as  not,  'ud  be  upon  you 
in  your  kitching  before  you  so  much  as 
knew  they  was  in  the  passage — an'  it 
were  onsettlin'." 

No  lady  was  ever  allowed  to  set  foot  in 
Mrs.  Cushion's  hospitable  house  in  May 
or  June  or  the  first  part  of  July.     Those 
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months  were  sacred  to  the  fishers.  But 
as  a  favor  to  one  of  the  references  she 
would  sometimes  consent  to  take  a  lady 
in  August. 

The  vicar,  my  old  friend,  was  my  refer- 
ence, and  he  stood  surety  for  my  general 
"peaceableness."  He  assured  Mrs.Cush- 
ion  that  so  long  as  I  might  sleep  with 
my  back  to  the  light  I  would  not  want 
to  alter  everything  in  my  bedroom  (one 
lady  lodger  had  done  this,  and  Mrs. 
Cushion  never  forgot  or  forgave  the 
"'ubbub"  that  ensued);  that  I  was  in 
search  of  perfect  quiet  in  which  to  finish  a 
book;  and,  lastly,  he  got  at  Mrs.  Cushion 
through  her  kind  heart — declaring  that  I 
was  a  delicate,  muddly,  incapable  sort  of 
person  who  required  looking  after. 

So  at  the  beginning  of  a  singularly 
sunny  August  I  went  down  to  Redmarley 
to  take  possession  of  two  rooms  in  "  Snig's 
Cottage. ' '  The  cottage  stands  about  half 
a  mile  from  Redmarley  itself,  high  above 
a  bend  of  the  river  known  as  "Snig's 
Ferry,"  and  the  villagers  always  call  it 
"Snig's." 

Who  Snig  was  no  one  knows,  for  the 
cottage  was  built  "nigh  up  three  'undred 
year  ago."  The  vicar,  who  is  something 
of  an  antiquarian,  says  even  earlier.  In 
the  memory  of  man  "Snig's"  has  never 
been  bought;  it  is  always  "left";  and  the 
heritor,  so  far,  has  never  been  willing  to 
sell;  though,  as  Mrs.  Cushion  remarked 
scornfully:  "Artises  an'  sich  do  often 
come  after  it,  an'  one,  an  American  gentle- 
man 'e  was,  wanted  to  buy  'un  and  build 
out  at  the  back  all  over  my  bit  o'  garden, 
and  kip  the  old  'ouse  just  as  a'  be  for  a 
curiositee.  I  lets  'im  talk,  but,  bless  you, 
my  uncle  left  it  to  me  in  'is  will,  and  I 
shall  leave  it  the  same  in  mine;  and  so 
it'll  always  be  so  long  as  there's  one  stone 
to  another.  'Ouses  is  'ouses  in  these 
parts." 

Solid  and  gray  and  gabled,  the  little 
six-roomed  house  still  stood  in  its  trim 
garden,  outwardly  the  same  as  when  the 
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"I  shouldn't  give  up  hope.     Mr.  Right  may  come  along  for  you  even  yet." — Page  612. 


untraceable  Snig  first  named  it.  Inside, 
its  furniture  was  a  jumble  of  periods,  but 
there  were  no  aspidistras,  nor  did  any 
ornament  cling  to  a  plush  bracket  on  the 
walls.  "Jacob"  and  "Rachel"  were 
there,  and  the  "Infant  Samuel,"  and  on 
either  side  of  the  clock  was  a  red-and- 
white  china  spaniel  and  a  toby  jug.  Mrs. 
Cushion  frankly  owned  that  she  had  pre- 
ferred her  own  "bits  of  things"  to  some  of 


her  uncle's  that  were  there  when  she  came. 
To  make  room  for  her  mahogany  side- 
board, she  had  sold  an  old  oak  chest  to 
the  American  gentleman,  who  was  glad 
to  give  a  good  price  for  it. 

"A  hoak  chest,"  said  Mrs.  Cushion, 
"is  an  on'andy  thing  to  keep  the  gentle- 
men's beverages  in.  One  always  'as  to 
lift  everything  off  the  top  to  get  inside. 
Now,  my  sideboard  'as  doors  and  shelves 
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all  convenient  one  side  and  a  reg'lar 
cellar  for  beverages  on  the  other.  Not 
but  as  what  folks  'ud  be  much  better 
without  them." 

Mrs.  Cushion  was  herself  strong  for 
the  temperance  cause,  but  she  was  too 
tolerant  a  woman  and  too  excellent  a 
landlady  to  do  more  than  hint  her  dis- 
approval. And  by  calling  every  form  of 
alcohol  "a  beverage,"  I'm  certain  she  felt 
that  in  some  inexplicable  way  she  so  ren- 
dered it  more  or  less  innocuous.  She 
never  spoke  of  either  wines  or  spirits  by 
their  names,  only  collectively  as  "  bever- 
ages." 

And  I  speedily  learned  that  although 
indulgence  in  such  pleasures  of  the  ta- 
ble was  to  be  tolerated,  even  condoned, 
in  men,  women  were  expected  to  be  of 
sterner  stuff;  and  I  believe  my  modest 
half-flagon  of  Burgundy,  reposing  in  meek 
solitude  in  all  the  roomy  glory  of  the 
"  cellaret,"  grieved  her  far  more  than 
when  that  same  cellaret  was  filled  by  the 
varied  and  much  stronger  " beverages" 
of  her  male  guests.  Yet  she  never  failed 
to  remind  me  when  there  was  only,  as  she 
put  it,  "one  more  dose,"  that  I  might 
order  a  fresh  supply  from  the  grocer. 

Men  she  regarded  as  children.  Her 
mental  attitude  toward  them  was  that  of 
"boys  will  be  boys,"  and  they  might  be 
bald  and  stout,  generals  or  viceroys,  or 
secretaries  of  state  in  their  public  capac- 
ity; but  did  such  an  one  become  Mrs. 
Cushion's  lodger,  she  instantly  felt  called 
upon  to  stand  between  him  and  every  dis- 
comfort, to  condone  his  vagaries,  and  to 
give  him,  so  far  as  was  humanly  possible, 
every  mortal  thing  he  wanted.  Small 
wonder  that  her  "  fishing  gentlemen  "  took 
her  rooms  months  beforehand  and  year 
after  year. 

"I  don't  suppose  as  you've  noticed, 
miss — being,  so  to  speak,  unmarried  your- 
self— but  there's  something  in  men-folk 
as  seems  to  stop  growin'  when  they  be 
about  ten  year  old.  It  crops  up  different 
in  different  sorts,  but  it's  there  all  the 
same  in  all  of  'em.  And  when  it  crops 
up,  no  matter  if  'e  be  hever  so  majestical 
an'  say  nothing  to  nobody,  the  seein'  eye 
can  figure  'im  out  in  tore  knickerbockers 
an'  a  dirty  face  same  as  if  he  stood  in 
front  of  you — more  especially  if  you've 
'ad  little  boys  of  your  own." 


"  I  suppose,"  I  said,  perhaps  a  bit  wist- 
fully, for  Mrs.  Cushion  was  rather  fond 
of  referring  to  my  spinsterhood,  "it  does 
make  a  great  difference;  .  .  .  first  you 
know  your  husband  so  well,  and  then  your 
sons.  .  .  .  By  the  way,  what  was  your 
husband,  Mrs.  Cushion?" 

Mrs.  Cushion  turned  very  red  and  was 
manifestly  uncomfortable.  .  .  .  "I'd 
rather  not  talk  about  'im,  miss,"  she  said 
hastily.  "  He  weren't  an  overly  good  'us- 
ban'  to  me;  .  .  .  but  the  children !  .  .  ." 
Here  Mrs.  Cushion  beamed,  and  with 
restored  tranquillity  continued:  "The 
children  'ave  made  it  all  up  to  me  over 
and  over." 

Yet  from  an  outsider's  point  of  view,  es- 
pecially from  that  of  one  who  was,  "  so  to 
speak,  unmarried,"  Mrs.  Cushion  didn't 
seem  to  get  any  great  benefit  from  her  two 
sons.  One  was  in  Australia  and  one  in 
Canada;  and,  though  she  had  been  living 
in  Redmarley  some  six  years,  I  could  not 
discover  that  either  had  ever  been  home. 
They  were  not,  I  gathered,  particularly 
good  correspondents,  nor  did  they  seem 
to  assist  their  mother  in  any  way  finan- 
cially or  send  presents  home.  All  the 
same,  they  were  a  source  of  pride  and  joy 
to  Mrs.  Cushion  and  a  never-failing  topic 
of  conversation.  In  fact,  I  think  that  one 
of  the  things  that  caused  her  to  tolerate 
my  sex  and  my  spinsterhood  was  the  real 
interest  I  took  in  Arty  and  Bert  and  my 
readiness  to  talk  about  either  or  both  at 
all  times. 

They  were  never  quite  clear  to  me, 
and  this  was  odd,  because  Mrs.  Cushion 
was  certainly  graphic  and  vivid  in  her 
descriptions,  as  a  rule.  She  would  never 
show  me  their  portraits  because  she  said 
they  "took  badly,"  both  of  them. 

By  my  third  August  I  could  have 
passed  a  stiff  examination  in  her  "gentle- 
men." I  felt  that  I  knew  them  intimately 
both  as  to  their  appearance,  manners,  and 
taste  both  in  viands  and  beverages. 

There  was  Mr.  Lancaster,  who  ate 
meat  only  once  a  day,  drank  white  wine, 
and  was  that  gentle  and  considerate 
you'd  never  know  he  was  there  except 
that  he  did  lose  his  things  so  and  had  a 
habit  of  putting  his  coffee-cup  and  pipes 
and  newspapers  under  the  valance  of  the 
sofa. 

"Faithful-'earted    I   calls    'im!"   said 
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Mrs.  Cushion.  "  Every  Saturday  reg'lar 
he  sends  me  the  Times  newspaper,  and  it 
is  gratifying  to  see  a  'igh-class  newspaper 
like  that  once  a  week.  It  do  make  me 
feel  like  a  real  lady  just  to  read  the  rents 
of  them  'ouses  on  the  back  page,  and  it 
does  me  no  end  of  good  to  know  who's 
preachin'  at  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral — all 
the  churches,  in  fact;  it's  almost  as  good 
as  being  there." 

''Wouldn't  you  rather  have  a  picture 
paper?"  I  asked. 

"Certainly  not,  miss,"  Mrs.  Cushion 
replied  with  dignified  asperity.  "  I  much 
prefer  what  Mr.  Lancaster  reads  hisself, 
an'  it's  the  kind  thought  I  values  far 
more  than  the  amusingness  of  a  paper. 
It  seems  to  keep  him  an'  me  in  mind  of 
one  another." 

"  Do  your  boys  often  send  you  papers, 
Mrs.  Cushion?" 

"Well  .  .  .  not  so  to  speak  often.  .  .  . 
It's  difficult  for  them;  and  I  dare  say  the 
papers  in  those  parts  ain't  like  ours. 
Perhaps  they  wouldn't  be  suitable.  ..." 

"Is  Mr.  Lancaster  married?" 

"Not  to  my  knowledge,  miss,"  an- 
swered the  cautious  Mrs.  Cushion.  "He 
don't  behave  like  a  married  man.  .  .  . 
Not,"  she  added  hastily,  eager  to  give 
no  wrong  impression — "not  that  'e's  ever 
anything  but  most  conformable;  only 
there's  a  difference  between  them  as  is 
married  and  them  as  isn't — I'm  sure  you 
see  it  yourself,  miss,  though,  to  be  sure, 
you're  nothing  like  so  set  in  your  ways 
as  some.  If  I  was  you,  miss,"  said  Mrs. 
Cushion,  suddenly  beaming  upon  me  like 
a  rosy  sun  in  spectacles,  "I  shouldn't  give 
up  hope.  Mr.  Right  may  come  along  for 
you  even  yet.  I  'ad  a  friend  who  married 
when  she  were  fifty-nine;  .  .  .  to  be  sure, 
'er  'usban'  was  bedridden,  but  'e's  living 
to  this  day,  an'  it's  a  good  fifteen  years 
ago." 

"I  don't  think  I  should  like  a  bed- 
ridden husband,  Mrs.  Cushion." 

"You'll  like  whatever  you  gets,  my 
dear,  never  you  fear."  And  Mrs.  Cush- 
ion bustled  out  with  the  tray,  leaving  me 
to  the  rather  rueful  reflection  that  her 
last  speech  was  more  complimentary  to 
my  stoicism  than  to  my  matrimonial 
prospects. 

"  Snig's  "  was  an  ideal  place  to  work  in : 
quiet  without  being  lonely;    fresh  and 


bracing,  yet  seldom  cold;  beautiful  with 
the  homely,  tender  grace  of  pastoral  Eng- 
land. The  doctor  and  his  wife  "over  to 
Winstone"  were  hospitable  and  kind;  the 
villagers  were  friendly,  as  only  peasant 
folk  in  the  remote  Cotswolds  still  are;  the 
vicar  I  always  look  upon  as  one  of  the 
most  understanding  and  delightful  people 
I've  ever  met.  That  autumn  the  squire 
and  his  large  and  lively  family  were  up  in 
Scotland,  but  this  only  increased  possi- 
bilities of  work,  and  I  stayed  on  at  Snig's 
into  October. 

One  day  the  vicar  summoned  me  to 
luncheon.  A  friend  from  a  distance  had 
motored  over,  bringing  with  him  his 
guests,  a  visiting  parson  and  his  wife,  to 
see  the  church  and  the  village,  and  he  im- 
plored my  presence  "  to  keep  Mrs.  Robin- 
son in  countenance." 

Not  that  anything  of  the  kind  was 
needed,  for  Mrs.  Robinson  turned  out  to 
be  a  most  self-sufficient  and  didactic  lady, 
with  "clergyman's  wife"  writ  large  all 
over  her.  Her  husband  was  of  the  con- 
scientious, mentally  mediocre  type  of  par- 
son, with  much  energy  and  no  imagina- 
tion, and  luncheon  seemed  a  very  long 
meal.  There  appeared  a  curious  dearth 
of  topics  of  conversation,  and,  for  lack  of 
something  better,  the  vicar  explained  my 
presence  in  Redmarley,  mentioning  that 
I  had  been  living  for  the  last  two  months 
with  the  excellent  Mrs.  Cushion — "who 
comes,  I  believe,"  he  added,  "from  your 
part  of  the  world." 

"Caroline  Cushion?"  Mrs.  Robinson 
demanded,  with  that  air  of  cross-ques- 
tioning a  witness  which  made  small  talk 
so  difficult.  "If  it's  Caroline  Cushion, 
she  did  live  in  our  parish,  and  she  cer- 
tainly wasn't  'Mrs.'  then,  but  a  middle- 
aged  single  woman.  She  left  soon  after 
my  husband  got  the  living,  but  I  remem- 
ber her  quite  well — she  came  into  a  house, 
or  something,  and  went  away  to  live  in 
it." 

"It's  a  curious  coincidence,"  said  the 
vicar  easily,  "but  it  can't  be  our  Mrs. 
Cushion,  for  not  only  is  she  married,  but 
she  has  grown-up  sons  to  whom  she  is 
absolutely  devoted." 

"It's  unlikely,"  said  Mrs.  Robinson, 
"  that  there  could  be  two  Caroline  Cush- 
ions both  coming  from  the  same  village 
and  both  inheriting  property  at  a  dis- 
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tance.  The  matter  should  be  looked  into, 
for  certainly  with  us  she  passed  always 
as  a  single  woman,  and  to  the  best  of  my 
belief  had  spent  almost  her  whole  life 
in  the  tillage.  Is  she  a  fairish  woman, 
stout,  with  red  cheeks?" 

"She  is  very  pleasant  and  fresh-look- 
ing," said  the  vicar,  looking  at  me  for 


Mrs.  Cushion.  We  had  reached  the  wal- 
nut stage,  and  I  suggested  to  her  that  she 
and  I  might  go  and  sit  in  the  drawing- 
room  and  leave  the  gentlemen  to  smoke. 
"My  husband  doesn't  smoke,"  she  said 
severely  as  we  crossed  the  hall;  "he 
doesn't  think  it  becoming  in  a  clergy- 
man, and  I  must  say  I  agree  with  him. 


And  to  think  she  always  passed  for  a  most  respectable  woman!" — Page  614. 


help.  "  But  I  am  quite  sure  she  can't  be 
the  one  you  mean." 

"I'm  not  at  all  sure  of  anything  of  the 
kind,"  Mrs.  Robinson  snapped.  "She 
may  have  been  living  a  double  life  all 
these  years.  As  I  said  before,  the  mat- 
ter should  be  looked  into.  I'd  know  her 
again  if  I  saw  her.     I  never  forget  a  face." 

I  don't  know  why  it  was,  but  I  suddenly 
felt  most  uncomfortable,  and  was  sur- 
prised at  my  own  passionate  determina- 
tion that  Mrs.  Robinson  should  not  see 


But  then  he  is  rector  of  the  parish,  and 
one  of  those — too  few,  alas !  in  these  lax 
days — who  acts  up  to  his  convictions. 
.  .  .  Now,  about  this  Mrs.  Cushion  ..." 
Mrs.  Robinson  by  this  time  was  seated 
beside  me  on  the  vicar's  Chesterfield. 
"I  feel  quite  anxious.  What  can  be  her 
reason  for  masquerading  as  a  married 
woman  here?  Even  if  she  had  married 
since  she  left  her  old  home,  it  is  most  un- 
likely that  her  name  would  still  be  Cush- 
ion, and  it's  impossible  that  she  should 
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have  grown-up  sons.  Have  you  seen 
them?" 

"They  are  both  abroad,"  I  answered; 
"and  isn't  Cushion  quite  a  common 
name  in  Gloucestershire?" 

"Not  at  all;  it's  a  very  wwcommon 
name,  that's  why  I  remember  it  so  dis- 
tinctly— and  to  think  she  always  passed 
for  a  most  respectable  woman!" 

"So  she  is,"  I  interrupted  with  some 
heat.  "A  most  kind  and  admirable 
woman  in  every  possible  way.  Every 
one  here  has  the  greatest  respect  for  her. 
She's  probably  a  cousin  of  your  one — 
who,  doubtless,  was  quite  excellent  also. 
Would  you  care  to  go  out  and  look  at  the 
dahlias?     The  vicar  has  quite  a  show." 

Never  did  I  spend  a  more  trying  half- 
hour  than  the  one  that  followed.  Mrs. 
Robinson  kept  returning  to  the  subject 
of  Mrs.  Cushion  with  a  persistency  wor- 
thy of  a  better  cause;  and  I,  for  no 
reason  that  I  could  formulate,  kept  head- 
ing her  off  and  trying  to  turn  her  thoughts 
down  other  paths.  It  was  Mrs.  Cush- 
ion's sons  that  seemed  to  annoy  her  most, 
and  I  had  the  queer,  wholly  illogical  feel- 
ing that  Mrs.  Robinson  would,  unless 
prevented,  snatch  them  away  from  Mrs. 
Cushion  and  that  it  was  up  to  me  to 
prevent  anything  of  the  kind.  So  ner- 
vous did  I  feel  that  I  accompanied  the 
party  to  see  the  church  and  the  village, 
and  only  breathed  freely  again  when  Mr. 
Vernon's  car  had  borne  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robinson  away  in  a  direction  wholly  op- 
posite to  Snig's. 

As  his  guests  vanished  over  the  bridge 
in  the  direction  of  Marlehouse,  the  vic- 
ar sighed  deeply.  "Now,  why,"  he  de- 
manded, "should  Vernon  have  brought 
those  people  to  me?  I  suppose  he  was 
so  bored  himself  he  had  to  do  something. 
She's  his  cousin,  I  believe;  and  what  a 
trying  lady !" 

"Did  you  'ave  a  nice  party,  miss?" 
asked  Mrs.  Cushion  an  hour  or  so  later, 
as  she  brought  in  my  tea. 

"  Curiously  enough,  there  was  a  clergy- 
man and  his  wife  from  your  old  home, 
Mrs.  Cushion.  I  wonder  if  you  remem- 
ber them — a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robinson  ?" 

"I  suppose  you  didn't  'appen  to  name 
me,  miss?"  Mrs.  Cushion  asked — I 
thought  a  trifle  nervously. 

"Well,  I  didn't,  but  the  vicar  did." 


"Yes,  miss;  and  did  Mrs.  Robinson 
seem  to  remember  me?" 

"She  remembered  some  one  of  your 
name,  Mrs.  Cushion,  but  it  couldn't  have 
been  you — perhaps  you  have  relations 
in  her  parish?" 

"May  I  make  so  bold,  miss,  as  to  ask 
exactly  what  she  did  say?" 

"That  it  was  a  Miss  Cushion  she  knew, 
who  left  soon  after  her  husband  got  the 
living." 

"I  dare  say  she  did,"  said  Mrs.  Cush- 
ion grimly;  "and  there  was  many  as 
would  have  gone,  too,  if  they'd  had  the 
chanst.  If  it's  not  taking  a  liberty,  miss, 
was  you  exactly  draw'd  to  Mrs.  Robin- 
son?" 

"  Certainly  not,"  I  replied.  "  I  couldn't 
get  on  with  her  at  all.  Are  they  popular 
in  the  parish?" 

"It's  not  for  me  to  say,  miss.  I  left 
two  months  after  they  did  come.  They 
was  new  brooms,  you  see,  and  swep' 
away  a  lot  of  old  customs.  They  wasn't 
like  the  reverend  'ere — 'e's  all  for  'live 
and  let  live';  but  they  was  all  for  mak- 
ing every  one  live  as  they  thought  proper. 
I  don't  say  they  was  wrong,  and  I  don't 
say  they  was  right,  but,  whichever  it  was, 
it  weren't  peaceable. 

"But,"  concluded  Mrs.  Cushion,  "I've 
no  business  gossiping  here  and  you  want- 
ing your  tea." 

So  she  left  me  to  my  tea  and  the  re- 
flection that  she  had  neither  contradicted 
nor  confirmed  Mrs.  Robinson's  statement. 

During  the  next  couple  of  days  I  was 
conscious  of  a  certain  constraint  in  our 
hitherto  completely  cordial  relationship. 
Mrs.  Cushion  was  just  as  careful  as  ever 
for  my  comfort — everything  was  just  as 
well  done,  and  meals  as  punctual,  and 
rooms  spick  and  span  as  before — but  I 
missed  something.  I  missed  the  interest 
she  used  to  take  in  me  and  the  interest 
she  allowed  me  to  take  in  her.  She  was 
still  the  perfect  landlady,  but  I  grievously 
missed  the  frank  and  genial  human  being. 

I  had  lunched  with  the  vicar  and  his 
guests  on  Tuesday.  On  Friday  afternoon 
Mrs.  Cushion  got  a  lift  into  Marlehouse 
to  do  some  shopping,  and  I  had  to  take 
my  own  letters  to  the  post-office.  I  met 
the  vicar  on  his  way  to  call  on  me,  and  he 
turned  back  and  walked  with  me,  and  I 
speedily  perceived  that  something  wor- 
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ried  him.  The  vicar  is  stout  and  gouty 
and  walks  but  slowly.  We  only  just 
caught  the  post,  and  then  he  asked  me  to 
go  with  him  to  the  vicarage  to  look  at 


"Mrs.  Robinson?" 

"Yes;  just  read  her  letter." 

"Dear   Mr.    Molyneux,"   it   ran,   "I 
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"Dear  Mr.  Molyneux,"  it  ran. 


a  black  dahlia  in  his  garden  before  the  feel  that  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you  that 

first  frosts  took  it.  I    have    been    making    inquiries    about 

In  the  garden  he  stopped  long  before  Caroline  Cushion,  and  there  is  no  ques- 

we  came  to  the  dahlias  and  exclaimed:  tion  whatever  that  she  is  the  same  per- 

"  I've  heard  from  that  vexatious  woman. "  son  who  was  living  here  when  my  husband 
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and  I  first  came  to  the  parish.  It  hap- 
pens that  Mrs.  Bayley,  widow  of  the 
former  incumbent,  is  at  present  staying 
with  Lady  Moreland  at  the  manor,  and 
I  called  upon  her  the  day  I  returned  from 
Mr.  Vernon's,  that  I  might  make  search- 
ing inquiries  as  to  where  Caroline  Cush- 
ion had  lived  before  she  left  for  Red- 
marley,  where  I  understand  she  was  left 
a  cottage  by  her  uncle,  her  mother's 
brother.  Mrs.  Bayley  remembered  her 
perfectly  well  and,  I  must  say,  spoke 
highly  of  her.  But  she  was  as  astonished 
as  I  was  to  hear  she  was  posing  as  a  mar- 
ried woman  with  a  family,  for  she  had 
lived  in  this  parish  from  her  youth  up. 
I  grieve  much  that  I  should  have  to  bring 
this  life  of  duplicity  to  light;  and  I  feel 
it  is  only  right  to  let  you  know,  that  you 
may  take  steps  to  sift  the  matter  and 
bring  the  woman  to  a  proper  sense  of  her 
wrong-doing.  For  if  during  the  years 
she  lived  here  she  really  possessed  a  hus- 
band and  children,  she  shamefully  neg- 
lected them;  and  if  she  is  unmarried  the 
case  is  infinitely  worse.  Please  let  me 
know  the  result  of  your  investigations. 
"Yours  sincerely, 

"  Elaine  M.  Robinson." 

In  silence  I  gave  back  the  letter  to  the 
vicar,  and  involuntarily  I  shivered,  for 
the  wind  was  very  cold. 

"Well?"  he  asked  impatiently,  "what 
do  you  make  of  it?" 

"I  can't  make  anything  of  it.  The 
whole  thing's  a  mystery." 

Then  I  told  him  of  my  tea-time  con- 
versation with  Mrs.  Cushion  and  of  the 
curious  constraint  in  her  manner  ever 
since,  of  how  unhappy  it  made  me,  and 
how  cordially  I  detested  Mrs.  Robinson 
and  wished  her  far  farther  than  the  Forest 
of  Dean — though  to  the  Redmarley  folk 
the  Forest  of  Dean  is  indeed  as  the  ends 
of  the  earth. 

"  If  I  know  anything  of  human  nature," 
said  the  vicar,  punctuating  his  remarks 
with  vicious  flicks  of  the  finger  upon  Mrs. 
Robinson's  envelope,  "Mrs.  Cushion  is 
as  honest  and  straightforward  a  woman 
as  ever  stepped,  a  good  woman,  a  kindly 
woman.  Has  she  never  said  anything 
to  you  about  her  husband?" 

"Only  once.  I  asked  about  him,  and 
I  saw  it  was  a  painful  subject,  so  I  never 


mentioned  him  again.  I  fear  he  was  an 
unsatisfactory  person." 

"But  what  am  I  to  say  to  this  pestifer- 
ous woman  ?  If  I  don't  answer  her  she's 
capable  of  coming  over  here  and  setting 
the  whole  village  by  the  ears.  ...  I 
should  like,"  he  added  vindictively,  "to 
throw  a  stone  through  her  window." 
And  as  he  spoke  I  was  reminded  of  Mrs. 
Cushion's  remark:  "There's  something 
in  men  folks  as  seems  to  stop  growin' 
when  they  be  about  ten  year  old";  for, 
although  the  vicar  is  stout  and  bald,  and 
his  close-cropped  beard  and  mustache 
quite  white,  yet  there  and  then  I  seemed 
to  see  "a  little  boy  in  tore  knickerbockers 
and  a  dirty  face,  same  as  if  'e  stood  in 
front  of  me." 

"Wait  a  day  or  two,"  I  suggested; 
"she  won't  expect  an  answer  by  return, 
because  you've  got  to  make  your  'in- 
vestigations,' you  know." 

He  groaned:  "How  can  I?  If  there's 
one  thing  I  whole-heartedly  abhor  it's 
poking  and  prying  into  another  person's 
affairs — it's  so  .  .  .  ungentlemanly.  I 
wouldn't  do  it  to  my  worst  enemy,  but 
when  it's  a  decent,  kindly  body  who  has 
been  my  right  hand  in  every  good  thing 
that's  been  done  in  this  village  ever  since 
she  came  .  .  .  Look  here,  my  dear. 
Perhaps  you — without  hurting  her  feel- 
ings— could  find  out  something  to  satisfy 
Mrs.  Robinson.  It  would  come  better 
from  you." 

I  doubted  this,  but  I  promised  the  poor, 
worried  vicar  to  do  my  best.  I  walked 
back  to  Snig's  as  fast  as  I  could,  for  I  was 
chilled  to  the  bone.  It  certainly  was  a 
very  cold  east  wind. 

Mrs.  Cushion  was  back  when  I  arrived. 
A  bright  fire  blazed  on  my  hearth  and 
hot  muffins  awaited  me  for  tea.  She 
looked  cold  and  depressed,  and  she  had 
no  news  for  me  either  of  the  fashions  in 
the  Marlehouse  shop-windows  or  of  ac- 
quaintances she  had  met.  Even  refer- 
ences to  her  beloved  boys  failed  to  elicit 
more  than  monosyllables. 

Next  morning  she  began  to  cough. 
For  a  day  and  a  half  she  struggled  on, 
doing  her  household  work  as  usual. 
Through  the  night  I  heard  her  coughing 
so  incessantly  that  I  got  up  and  went 
across  to  her  room.  It  had  turned  very 
cold,  and  in  spite  of  her  protests  I  lit  a 
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fire  and  did  what  I  could  to  relieve  her 
in  the  shape  of  hot  black-currant  tea  and 
rubbing  her  with  embrocation.  I  also 
took  her  temperature,  which  was  1040 ! 
In  the  morning  she  was  so  ill  that  she 
consented  to  stay  in  bed,  and  I  sent  a 


Everything  went  smoothly.  The  par- 
ish nurse  was  a  personal  friend  of  Mrs. 
Cushion.  The  woman  sent  in  "morn- 
ings" was  most  attentive  and  efficient, 
and  the  fact  that  she  was  no  cook  did  not 
seem  to  matter,  for  so  much  more  than 


r>  Hl  — 


I  told  the  story  very  briefly  and  as  far  as  possible  in  her  own  words.     Page  6ig. 


note  to  the  doctor  by  the  boy  that  brought 
the  milk. 

When  he  came  he  declared  Mrs.  Cush- 
ion to  be  down  with  influenza  and  that 
she  must  be  very  careful.  He  would  send 
in  the  parish  nurse  that  morning  and  a 
woman  to  do  for  me.  If  a  trained  nurse 
should  be  necessary,  he'd  get  one;  but 
he  thought  if  I  could  stay  for  a  day  or  two 
to  superintend  things  we  could  manage. 
Warmth,  rest,  and  quiet  in  bed  till  her 
temperature  went  down  were  all  that  were 
necessary. 

Vol.  LXIIL— 62 


Mrs.  Cushion  could  eat  was  sent  in  by 
sympathetic  neighbors  that  we  lived  on 
the  fat  of  the  land  on  the  surplus.  If 
there  had  ever  been  any  question  as  to 
Mrs.  Cushion's  popularity  in  Redmarley, 
it  was  answered  now,  and  in  the  most 
emphatic  way. 

Anxious  inquirers  came  at  all  hours, 
and  I  spent  most  of  my  time  watching  the 
garden  that  I  might  open  the  door,  front 
or  back,  before  the  visitor  could  rap — 
you  rap  with  your  knuckles  in  Redmar- 
ley, whether  the  door  happens  to  be  open 
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or  shut:  the  latter  only  occurs  in  cold 
weather  or  on  washing-days. 

One  thing  did  strike  me,  and  that  was 
the  number  of  young  men  and  boys  who 
came,  not  only  to  inquire  but  to  bring 
offerings  of  all  sorts.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  every  male  being  under  thirty  that 
I  had  ever  seen  in  Redmarley,  man  or 
boy  or  hobbledehoy,  came  to  get  news 
of  Mrs.  Cushion — and  I  was  always  care- 
ful to  ask  their  names  and  write  them 
down,  for  I  soon  discovered  that  their 
solicitude  gave  her  pleasure. 

It  was  the  only  thing  that  did  seem  to 
give  her  pleasure  just  then.  When  the 
cough  was  easier  and  her  temperature 
went  down,  she  remained  heartrendingly 
weak,  and  at  the  end  of  six  days  the  doc- 
tor asked  me  if  I  thought  "she  had  any- 
thing on  her  mind,"  for,  if  so,  it  must  be 
got  at  and  lifted;  for  she'd  never  get 
well  at  cL's  rate. 

Now  that  she  was,  of  necessity,  rather 
dependent  on  me  in  a  good  many  small 
ways,  Mrs.  Cushion  had  become  less  re- 
served, more  like  her  former  self,  in  fact 
— but  yet  I  always  felt  that  there  was 
something  between  us.  Her  blue  eyes, 
sometimes  without  the  spectacles  now, 
would  follow  me  about  with  a  wistful, 
weighing  expression  that  was  full  of  dumb 
pain  and  pathos;  but  naturally  all  ex- 
citing topics  were  taboo,  and  I  had  never 
again,  since  that  first  afternoon,  referred 
to  Mrs.  Robinson  and  her  disturbing  rev- 
elations. 

One  evening  about  nine  o'clock,  when 
Mrs.  Cushion  had  been  in  bed  eight 
whole  days,  when  the  nurse  had  gone  for 
the  night  and  I  wasJeft  in  charge,  when 
I  had  made  up  her  fire,  lit  the  night-light, 
and  arranged  the  hand-bell  and  all  her 
possible  wants  on  a  table  by  her  bed — 
I  was  going  back  to  mine,  but  she  stopped 
me  as  I  reached  the  door  with  a  faintly 
whispered  "Miss!" 

I  went  back  to  the  side  of  the  bed  and 
looked  down  at  her.  She  was  very  pale, 
and  had  put  on  the  spectacles  as  though 
to  see  me  better  in  the  dim  light. 

"Miss,"  she  repeated,  "I  can't  kip  it 
to  myself  no  longer;  that  there  Mrs. 
Robinson  was  right — I  wasn't  never  mar- 
ried an'  I  never  'ad  no  children." 

Mrs.  Cushion's  hands  were  picking 
nervously  at  the  sheet,  though  her  eyes 
never  left  my  face  for  a  single  minute.     I 


seized  one  of  the  weak,  cold  hands  and  held 
it  in  both  mine — but  I  could  not  speak. 

"You'd  better  sit  down,  miss,  while  I 
tell  'ee.  ...  All  my  life  long  I've  loved 
children — more  especially  boys.  When 
I  was  a  young  'oman  I  'ad  my  chanst 
same  as  most.  One  was  a  school-teacher, 
most  respectable  'e  were — but  I  couldn't 
seem  to  fancy  'im,  and  t'other  'e  were 
a  hundertaker,  an'  I  couldn't  fancy  'is 
trade — so  there  it  was.  An'  as  time  went 
on  I  did  get  thinkin'  about  the  little  boys 
as  I  should  like  to  'ave  'ad ;  and  they  did 
seem  to  get  realler  and  realler — Arty  and 
Bert  did — till  I  sorter  felt  I  couldn't  get 
along  without  'em.  .  .  .  Do  it  seem  very 
queer  to  you,  miss?" 

"Not  a  bit,  dear  Mrs.  Cushion." 

"Now,  I  ast  you,  miss — do  I  look  like 
a  hold  maid  or  do  I  look  like  a  com- 
fortable married  woman  with  a  family?" 

"I  think  you  look  very  married,"  I  ex- 
claimed quite  truthfully — "very  moth- 
erly." 

"Well,  so  do  I  think — and  when  I 
came  'ere  where  no  one  knowed  anything 
about  me  excepting  I  was  uncle's  niece, 
I  says  to  myself,  says  I:  'You  act  up  to 
your  looks,  Caroline  Cushion — an'  then 
you  can  talk  about  your  children  same 
as  the  rest.'  I  didn't  trouble  my  'ead 
about  a  'usban' — I  'adn't  never  thought 
about  'im.  So  when  folks  asked  me — 
like  you  yourself,  miss — I  just  prims  up 
my  mouth  and  shakes  my  'ead,  and  they 
sees  as  'e  weren't  up  to  much,  and  they 
says  no  more.  Sometimes  I've  thought 
as  it  were  a  bit  onfair  on  'im,  pore  chap, 
and  'im  never  done  me  no  'arm — but — 
there.  ...  I  couldn't  stop  to  think  about 
'im.  'Twere  the  boys  as  I  wanted — an' 
they  did  comfort  me  so,  miss,  an'  I  don't 
know  }ow  as  I  can  ever  give  'em  up." 

"But  I  see  no  reason  why  you  should." 

"Ah,  miss,  you  speaks  so  kind  because 
you  do  think,  'She's  ill,  poor  thing,  and 
we  must  yumor  'er,'  but  what'd  the  rev- 
erend say?  You  may  depend  as  that 
there  Mrs.  Robinson'll  never  let  it  alone. 
What'll  V  say?  An'  if  'e  says  as  I've 
got  to  tell  every  one  I  ain't  no  married 
woman  an'  never  'ad  no  children,  I'd 
rather  not  get  well.  I  couldn't  face  it, 
miss.  Because  I  can't  feel  as  the  Lard's 
very  angry  with  me — I  can't." 

"Mrs.  Cushion,  will  you  let  me  tell 
Mr.  Molyneux  and  see  what  he  says?" 
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Mrs.  Cushion  sighed.  "I  suppose 
'e'll  'ave  to  be  told,  an'  you'd  tell  him 
more  straightforward  nor  I  could.  It's 
all  so  mixed  up  like.  You  see,  them  boys 
ain't  never  done  no  'arm  to  any  one — 
they  so  far  off  and  all — an'  I  will  say 
this,  miss,  they've  give  me  a  sort  of  'old 
over  young,  growin'  chaps  I  wouldn't 
'ave  'ad  without  'em.  Many's  the  young 
chap  as  'ave  listened  to  a  word  from  me 
about  drink  and  the  like  because  'e 
thought:  'There,  she  knows  as  it's  only 
natural — she's  got  sons  of  'er  own — she 
won't  be  too  'ard  on  me' — and  they  did 
like  me,  I  knows  they  did — they  did, 
indeed,  miss." 

I  thought  of  the  hobbledehoys  and  the 
shy,  furtive  presents  of  eggs  and  honey 
and  tight  little  bunches  of  flowers,  and 
an  occasional  rabbit, — how  come  by  it 
were,  perhaps,  better  not  to  inquire, — and 
the  inarticulate  lingering,  the  waiting  for 
intelligence  they  were  too  shy  to  ask  for 
— I  thought  of  these  things,  and  I  knew 
that  Mrs.  Cushion  spoke  the  truth. 

"Now,  you,  miss,"  the  tired,  whisper- 
ing voice  went  on,  "if  I  may  say  so,  you 
looks  unmarried;  and  yet  I  do  believe  as 
you  understands." 

"I  do,  I  do,  Mrs.  Cushion." 

"It  seemed  some'ow  as  if  it  'ad  to  be, 
and  yet  there's  no  one  'ates  lies  and  be- 
danglements  more  than  me.  An'  there 
I've  been  and  gone  and  done  it  myself. 
But  I  ain't  going  to  own  it !"  Mrs.  Cush- 
ion added  almost  fiercely.  "Not  if  I 
'ad  to  let  Snig's  an'  leave  these  parts. 
I'd  far  rather  die." 

By  this  time  she  was  as  flushed  as  she 
had  been  pale  before,  and  I  had  to  tell 
her  she  mustn't  talk  any  more,  but  leave 
it  all  till  the  morning,  when  we'd  consult 
the  vicar. 

For  about  an  hour  I  sat  by  her  bed,  till 
her  more  regular  breathing  showed  me 
she  had  dropped  off  into  the  sleep  of  sheer 
exhaustion. 

In  the  morning  I  sent  a  note  to  the 
vicar  by  one  of  the  solicitous  young  men, 
and  by  ten  o'clock  he  was  in  my  sitting- 
room,  while  the  parish  nurse  was  getting 
Mrs.  Cushion's  room  ready  up-stairs. 

I  told  the  story  very  briefly  and  as  far 
as  possible  in  her  own  words,  and  the 
vicar,  who  had  been  sitting  at  the  ta- 
ble, facing  the  light,  suddenly  got  up  and 
stood  by  the  fireplace,  his  elbow  on  the 


mantel-shelf,  shading  his  eyes  with  his 
hand  and  almost  turning  his  back  upon  me. 

"And  if  she  can't  keep  her  children, 
she  won't  get  well,"  I  concluded. 

"Of  course  she  must  keep  her  chil- 
dren," he  muttered  hoarsely. 

"But  what  about  Mrs.  Robinson?" 

He  blew  his  nose,  with  his  handker- 
chief all  over  his  face,  and  then  turned 
on  me  triumphantly,  handing  me  a  letter. 

"I  was  coming  to  you  this  morning,  in 
any  case,  to  show  you  this.  I  suddenly 
decided  what  to  say  and  thought  you'd 
like  to  see  it.  I'm  glad  I  wrote  before 
you  told  me  this.  There's  a  decisive 
vagueness  about  it  that  will,  I  know, 
command  your  literary  respect — if  noth- 
ing else." 

This  is  what  he  had  written: 

"Dear  Mrs.  Robinson:  Of  course 
you  are  right.  The  Caroline  Cushion 
you  knew  never  was  married  nor  had  she 
any  children;  and  she  always  was,  as 
you  charitably  supposed,  an  entirely  re- 
spectable woman.  The  confusion  arose 
with  Miss  Legh  and  me,  and  I  apologize 
for  the  trouble  we  have  inadvertently 
caused  you.  Thanking  you  for  so  satis- 
factorily clearing  up  the  matter,  I  am 
yours  faithfully, 

"R.    W.    MOLYNEUX." 

The  parish  nurse  knocked  at  the  door. 
"I've  put  her  quite  straight,  Miss  Legh, 
and  the  doctor  said  yesterday  she  can 
have  anything  she  fancies  for  her  dinner." 

Up  the  steep  stairs  the  vicar  climbed, 
pausing  at  the  top  to  get  his  breath. 
Mrs.  Cushion  was  sitting  up  in  bed, 
propped  up  with  pillows.  She  had  on 
her  best  cap  and  the  gold-rimmed  spec- 
tacles sacred  to  Sundays. 

"Peace  be  to  this  house  and  all  that 
dwell  in  it,"  said  the  vicar  from  the 
threshold. 

I  shut  the  bedroom  door  and  left 
them. 

When  the  vicar  had  creaked  heavily 
down-stairs  again  I  went  and  opened  the 
front  door  for  him. 

"Poor  soul!"  he  said,  "poor,  hungry- 
hearted,  loving  soul !  Do  you  remem- 
ber Elia?"  And  more  to  himself  than 
to  me  he  murmured:  "We  are  nothing; 
less  than  nothing,  and  dreams.  We  are 
only  what  might  have  been." 


ON    THE    PRAIRIE 

By  Eliza  Morgan  Swift 

Illustration  from  a  photograph  by  Laura  Gilpin 

There's  a  wind  on  the  prairie 

That  sends  the  clouds  sailing, 

Their  long  tresses  trailing, 

With  the  blustering  swirl  of  the  wind  on  the  lea; 

And  the  waves  of  the  grasses, 

In  sweeping  blue  masses, 

Are  brothers  akin  to  the  waves  of  the  sea. 

There  are  smooth  dazzling  reaches 

Of  white  sandy  beaches, 

For  miles  upon  miles  without  brushwood  or  tree; 

And  patches  of  yellow 

That  soften  and  mellow, 

Like  the  dusk  on  the  marshes  that  lead  to  the  sea. 

Oh,  the  voice  of  the  prairie — 

How  often  I  hear  it ! 

It  calls  to  my  spirit 

In  the  silence  of  twilight:  "Come  forth  unto  me." 

The  mountains  around  me 

Have  smothered  and  bound  me, 

But  the  voice  of  the  prairie's  the  voice  of  the  sea. 

Across  the  broad  spaces, 

The  limitless  places, 

Unfettered,  unhindered,  my  spirit  goes  free. 

My  spirit  goes  winging, 

My  spirit  goes  singing 

The  song  of  the  exile  who's  far  from  the  sea. 
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XIV 

STARLIGHT   PHILOSOPHY 

USAN  never  forgot  how 
that  day  grew  dim  and 
broke  from  its  moorings 
and  drifted  away,  leaving 
a  few  stars  in  the  western 
sky  and  a  soft  silence 
over  the  earth. 

Mann  sang  little  fragments  of  song  and 
whistled  in  an  absent-minded  fashion  as 
he  got  their  supper  ready.  He  would  not 
permit  her  to  help,  because,  he  said,  she 
could  not  be  expected  to  have  acquired 
the  fine  art  of  cooking  on  the  road.  He 
was  pleased  because  he  had  prevailed 
over  her — that  he  had  opposed  his  will  to 
hers  and  had  won  a  victory. 

He  had  acted  with  no  reprehensible  de- 
sign, with  no  definite  intention.  He  liked 
Susan,  who  seemed  to  him  an  odd  creature 
of  mental  crudities  and  physical  whole- 
someness.  He  was  inclined  to  think  that 
she  was  more  like  a  boy  than  a  woman; 
yet  he  remembered  very  feminine  speech- 
es and  movements,  and  he  concluded  that 
she  was  not  at  all  like  a  boy,  after  all. 
She  puzzled  him  not  a  little.  That,  per- 
haps, largely  explained  her  attraction  for 
him.  It  seemed  plain  that  she  was  in- 
stinctively virtuous;  yet  she  had  ad- 
mitted in  the  most  matter-of-fact  way 
that  she  had  run  away  from  whatever  ties 
had  held  her  and  that  she  had  no  regret 
because  they  had  been  broken. 

More  than  once  he  caught  himself  steal- 
ing a  glance  at  her  when  she  was  not  look- 
ing, and  he  realized  that  in  an  unfamiliar 
way  she  was  quite  beautiful.  The  idea 
of  her  undertaking  to  live  the  life  of  the 
road  !  How  childish  !  Yet  how  appeal- 
ing she  was  in  her  unsophisticated  folly ! 
He  could  have  understood  certain  little 
coquetries  and  insincerities  better  than 
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he  understood  her  downright  speech  and 
her  intently  observant  glances  when  she 
failed  to  understand  him. 

If  he  did  not  clearly  understand  his  un- 
willingness to  part  with  her  he  had  a  very 
plausible  response  to  make  to  his  own 
questioning.  He  was  lonesome;  and 
this  woman  was  at  least  peculiar,  without 
-being  burdensome,  and  she  was  therefore 
interesting. 

It  was  dark  when  they  finished  their 
supper,  which  was  of  baked  potatoes  and 
fish  and  coffee,  with  little  leaf  cups  of 
shining  dewberries  added.  Mann  had 
discovered  them  over  in  the  grass  and  had 
secretly  added  them  to  their  repast  as  a 
pleasant  surprise.  He  observed  her  close- 
ly as  he  drew  away  the  newspaper  with 
which  he  had  covered  them;  and  he  was 
well  repaid  by  the  light  which  leaped  into 
her  eyes. 

Then  he  made  a  cheerful  fire  and  pre- 
pared a  blanket  of  leaves  which  he  placed 
at  the  base  of  the  bluffs,  so  that  he  and  his 
companion  could  sit  down  in  comfort, 
with  the  supporting  wall  of  rock  at  their 
backs. 

"  It  was  pretty — what  that  woman  said 
about  travellers  meeting  only  once,  was- 
n't it?"  remarked  Mann. 

"She  seemed  to  be  an  awful  good  wo- 
man," responded  Susan. 

"And  I  was  applying  it  to  you  and  me, 
more  than  to  the  rest  of  us.     We'll  go  on 
to  Horseshoe  in  the  morning,  and  then  I 
suppose  it  will  be  farewell." 
•"Yes,  I  guess  so." 

"You'll  be  going  back  to  the  city  be- 
fore long:  I'm  sure  of  that.  And  I  sup- 
pose one  tramping  trip  will  be  enough. 
You've  got  people  back  there?" 

"What  kind  of  people?" 

"Relatives — yours  and  your  hus- 
band's." 

"No.  There's  nobody  there  but  my 
husband." 

Mann  turned  toward  her  with  a  start. 
"He's  living?"  he  asked. 
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I? 


Yes.     I   never   said   he  wasn't,   did 


"I'm  sure  you  didn't.  I  hope  you'll 
excuse  me  for  not  attending  to  my  own 
business." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right.  It  was  my  hus- 
band I  ran  away  from — him  and  the  room 
where  we  did  light  housekeeping.  It  was 
the  combination  I  couldn't  stand.  My 
husband  put  me  in  one  room  to  live;  and 
then  he — he  couldn't  be  with  me  a  good 
deal  of  the  time.  You  know  how  some 
people  live."  She  made  this  statement 
not  as  one  who  brings  charges,  but  who 
merely  states  a  commonplace  fact. 

Mann  remained  silent  for  a  time,  be- 
lieving that  she  would  go  on  with  her 
story.  When  she  did  not  continue  for  so 
long  a  time  that  he  feared  she  might  be 
turning  her  mind  into  other  channels,  he 
sought  to  recall  her  to  that  unfinished 
chronicle  of  shipwreck. 

"But  merely  living  in  one  room — that 
wouldn't  seem  altogether  terrible,  if  you 
loved  each  other." 

"Maybe,"  hazarded  Susan  thought- 
fully, "we  didn't  love  each  other." 

There  was  no  levity  in  the  steady  glance 
Mann  turned  upon  her. 

"I  don't  believe  I  ever  asked  myself 
that  question,"  she  elaborated.  "  We  be- 
longed to  each  other  before  I  had  very 
much  time  to  think  about  him.  I  mar- 
ried him  when  I  was  a  girl,  so  that  I  need- 
n't work  in  the  factory  any  more.  I  don't 
suppose  I  ever  did  think  very  much  about 
him — in  that  way.  You  know  you  don't 
know  very  well  what  you're  about  when 
you're  put  to  work  when  you're  a  little  bit 
of  a  thing,  and  kept  penned  up  and  tired 
out  all  the  time.  You  do  what  women 
a  little  older  than  you  are  doing.  -You 
don't  think  things  out  for  yourself.  You 
can't.  Anyway,  I  didn't.  I  was  born 
for  factory  work,  you  might  say.  My 
mother  used  to  take  me  with  her,  before  I 
can  remember.  She  was  a  factory  wo- 
man, too.  So  you  see  there  wasn't  any 
other  chance  for  me.  I  can't  remember 
ever  being  a  child,  like  other  children.  I 
used  to  see  other  little  girls  on  their  way 
to  school,  or  to  picnics,  and  the  sight 
dazed  me.  I  couldn't  understand. 
When  Herkimer  wanted  me,  and  offered 
to  take  care  of  me,  I  thought  that  was 
all  I  could  possibly  ask.     I've  wondered 


lately  if  I  loved  him."  She  paused  with 
an  effort  to  analyze  her  feelings.  "  Some- 
times," she  added,  "I  used  to  think  I 
hated  him." 

"Ah,  then  you  must  have  loved  him. 
A  woman  never  hates  a  man  unless  she 
loves  him  too."  He  spoke  lightly,  but 
his  gaze  wandered  away  and  grew  pensive. 
He  was  still  beholding  that  picture  of  a 
childhood.  He  was  marvelling,  too,  that 
he  could  bring  himself  to  speak  so  freely  to 
a  woman  who  was  really  a  stranger  to 
him,  about  the  intimate  things  of  her  life. 
But  that  was  where  Susan  was  different. 
She  was  not  only  unconventional — she 
hadn't  the  slightest  inkling  of  what  the 
conventions  meant. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  protested  Susan, 
with  that  last  utterance  of  his  in  mind. 
Her  hands  were  clasped  about  her  knees 
and  she  had  made  herself  thoroughly 
comfortable.  "I've  noticed  that  people 
who  lay  down  rules  about  women  are 
pretty  apt  to  be  mistaken.  Any  rule  that 
you  can  fit  to  a  woman  fairly  will  fit  to  a 
man  too."  • 

Mann  shook  his  head  slowly.  "That 
would  mean  that  men  and  women  were 
alike,"  he  objected. 

"Why  not — in  ways  that  really  mat- 
ter ?  People  say  women  are  fickle,  wo- 
men are  untruthful,  women  are  vain, 
women  are  tender-hearted.  You  can  say 
the  same  things  about  men,  can't  you  ?  I 
mean,  about  some  men — just  as  you  can 
about  some  women.  Still,  I  think  I  did 
love  Herkimer,  though  I  guess  I  didn't 
know  it.  I've  thought  of  him  a  good 
many  times  since  I've  been  on  the  road, 
and  it  seems  to  me  he  must  have  wanted 
to  run  away  about  as  bad  as  I  did.  A 
good  many  times  I  wish  I'd  got  him  to  run 
away  with  me." 

Mann  leaned  his  head  back  and  laughed 
so  heartily  thai  Susan  was  dumfounded. 
She  turned  wide  eyes  upon  him. 

"It  wouldn't  have  been  running  away, 
would  it,  if  you'd  taken  him  into  your 
confidence?" 

"I  can't  see  why  not.  It  would  just 
have  been  both  of  us,  instead  of  one." 

Mann's  laughter  deserted  him  swiftly. 
How  could  he  be  amused  by  a  thought 
which  was  as  the  very  essence  of  childish- 
ness, of  innocence?  He  began  to  catch 
the  larger  idea  in  her  mind,  too.     She  was 
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not  trying  to  escape  from  hardships  as 
hardships.  She  was  eager  to  be  done  with 
evil,  with  the  forces  which  bound  and  op- 
pressed her  soul. 

"And  if  ever  you  want  to  go  back 
again,"  he  asked,  "  do  you  suppose  he  will 
welcome  you,  and  ask  you  to  tell  him  all 
about  the  things  that  happened  while  you 
were  running  away?" 

She  sensed  a  lack  of  understanding  in 
his  tone;  a  probing  curiosity,  a  hint  of 
mockery. 

"I'm  not  going  back — to  him,"  she  an- 
swered with  dignity.  "  I  couldn't  do  that 
now  for  reasons  of  my  own,  apart  from 
what  he'd  think  or  say.  If  I  ever  get 
back  to  the  city  it  will  be  to  work  and 
make  my  own  way.  Herkimer  wasn't  so 
bad ;  it  was  the  life  we  led  that  was  bad. 
And  it's  all  over  now." 

Mann  remained  silent  for  a  long  time. 
He  realized  that  he  had  been  betrayed  in- 
to a  mood  which  his  companion  resented. 
He  realized,  too,  that  she  did  not  object 
to  the  most  searching  curiosity  in  his  atti- 
tude, so  long  as  an  understanding  sym- 
pathy accompanied  it;  but  that  she  was 
more  than  likely  to  feel  instantly  out- 
raged by  facetiousness,  by  any  intimation 
that  life  was  not  a  wholly  serious  affair,  to 
be  grappled  with  conscientiously.  Then 
of  a  sudden  he  found  himself  feeling  a 
simple  pity  for  her.  He  conceded  that 
a  straightforward  creature  like  this  de- 
served to  fare  better  at  the  hands  of  so- 
ciety than  she  appeared  to  have  fared. 
He  did  not  believe  that  she  would  fail  to 
find  comfort  and  general  welfare  if  she 
continued  to  seek  for  them — and  thus  her 
revelations  were  not  comedy  after  all, 
but  drama. 

"After  the  rough  places  are  crossed," 
he  suggested,  "you  might  find  happiness 
together — unless  one  or  the  other  of  you 
makes  things  more  difficult  by  going  into 
the  divorce  court." 

Susan  turned  toward  him  slowly,  her 
face  quite  blank.  Then  with  slowly 
dawning  comprehension  she  answered 
him.  "Oh,  no.  A  divorce  wouldn't  be 
necessary  in  any  case." 

"  Except,  of  course,  that  it  would  mean 
freedom." 

"Freedom?     How?" 

He  would  have  said  "  Freedom  to  marry 
again";    but  a  less  downright  response 


occurred  to  him:  "Freedom  of  mind. 
Freedom  of  movement." 

Susan  seemed  to  consider.  "I  guess 
you  don't  understand,"  she  said.  "No, 
you  wouldn't.  You  see,  we  were  only 
common-law  man  and  wife."  She  spoke 
with  complacency  and  frankness.  There 
was  not  a  hint  of  embarrassment  in  her 
voice. 

Mann  stared  straight  before  him;  and 
Susan,  viewing  his  profile  as  the  firelight 
glowed  beyond  him,  fancied  he  had  not 
understood.  There  were  so  many  who 
did  not  seem  to  understand  common-law 
marriages. 

"I  mean,"  she  elaborated,  "there 
wasn't  any  ceremony — no  justice  of  the 
peace  or  preacher  as  there  is  sometimes." 

There  was  a  further  silence  between 
them  and  then  Mann  said  dully:  "Yes, 
I  understand." 

He  seemed  to  withdraw  within  himself. 
He  was  slightly  dazed — he  had  to  confess 
it.  He  had  heard  of  common-law  mar- 
riages, of  course ;  but  the  idea  of  it  seemed 
vague  and  entirely  remote  from  him. 
Gommon-law  marriage,  he  thought,  was  a 
kind  of  admission  by  the  law  that  human 
affairs  could  not  always  be  made  to  run  in 
a  lawful  fashion.  It  was  an  institution 
planned  for  the  protection  of  certain  sub- 
merged elements  in  society.  Yet  here 
was  a  woman  of  an  astounding  degree  of 
innocence  who  admitted  lightly  that  she 
was  a  common-law  wife,  and  who  saw  no 
cause  for  being  ashamed  of  her  condi- 
tion. 

He  continued  to  ruminate  darkly;  and 
Susan  too  yielded  to  the  pensive  influ- 
ences of  the  time  and  place.  Across  the 
black  spaces  of  the  night  the  lightning- 
bugs  began  to  release  their  lights.  Muf- 
fled, mysterious  sounds  were  audible: 
the  flow  of  the  brook,  the  call  of  an  owl 
deep  in  the  woods,  the  pipe  and  whir  of 
insects. 

"It  makes  you  feel  sad  to  see  them  out 
there,"  ventured  Susan  finally.  "The 
lightning-bugs,  I  mean." 

"No,  not  me,"  said  Mann. 

"I  mean  to  have  them  making  their 
cunning  little  lights  and  nobody  to  see 
them,  if  we  weren't  here  just  by  chance." 

"It's  our  vanity  makes  us  look  at  it 
that  way.  They're  better  off  than  we  are 
in  one  way.     They  don't  care  about  being 
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seen.  They  do  what  pleases  them  and 
let  it  go  at 'that." 

"But  why  shouldn't  we  do  just  that, 
too?" 

" Besides,"  continued  Mann,  "they 
don't  know  what  it  is  to  be  lonesome. 
Think  of  the  delights  of  such  a  state ! 
Maybe,"  he  added,  with  an  attempt  to  be 
more  cheerful,  "when  a  tramp  is  really  a 
good  tramp  his  next  experience  is  being  a 
lightning-bug.  I  mean,  when  he  comes 
back  to  earth  again." 

Susan  looked  toward  him  impatiently. 
"They  wouldn't  have  any  lights  if  they 
didn't  mind  being  lonesome,"  she  de- 
clared. "That's  the  way  they  call  to 
each  other.  I  think  they  may  be  sweet- 
hearting  right  now,  some  of  them." 

"Ah,  if  that's  true  it  isn't  likely  that 
they  make  their  lights  in  vain.  It's  no 
use  being  sorry  for  them.  You  might  as 
well  pity  the  stream — or  the  stars." 

There  was  another  interval  of  silence, 
and  then  Mann  spoke — cautiously,  yet 
with  a  note  of  earnestness.  "  Mrs.  Herki- 
mer," he  said,  "  do  you  realize  that  there's 
nothing  to  prevent  you  and  me  from  going 
on  together,  not  just  until  to-morrow  but 
— afterward?" 

"Why  not?"  she  demanded. 

"No  legal  reason,"  he  explained. 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  legal 
reasons.     I  don't  know  what  you  mean." 

"Why  shouldn't  we  go  on  together  just 
as  we've  been  to-day?" 

"We  don't  belong  together.  That's 
the  best  reason  I  can  think  of." 

"Well— why  not?" 

"I  belong  to  Herkimer.  I  ran  away 
from  him.  Unless  I  mean  to  keep  to  my- 
self I  think  I  belong  to  him  still." 

"But  you  weren't  bound  to  him." 

"Why,  yes,  I  was.  Of  course  I  was. 
It's  the  people  who  go  through  with  a  rig- 
amarole  who  don't  really  belong  to  each 
other.  That's  the  way  it  seems  to  me. 
They  depend  upon  the  rigamarole,  you 
might  say,  and  not  on  themselves.  Your 
own  feeling  is  the  only  thing  that  counts. 
If  you  can't  depend  on  that  you're  no 
good.  What  can  an  outsider  do  for  you, 
I'd  like  to  know?  They  can't  make  you 
married  any  more  than  they  can  make 
you  honest  or  smart.  It's  a  thing  you 
must  do  for  yourself." 

Mann  was   now  frowning  faintly — a 


frown  which  he  might  have  borrowed 
from  Susan.  Here  was  this  unschooled 
woman  leading  him  into  a  dark  place  and 
bidding  him  behold  the  stars.  He  won- 
dered if  the  stars  were  really  there. 

"I  mean  in  the  eyes  of  the  commu- 
nity," he  parried. 

"The  community  never  did  anything 
for  me.  It  didn't  even  know  anything 
about  me.  I  worked  for  myself,  hard, 
until  Herkimer  took  care  of  me ;  and  then 
it  was  Herkimer  and  not  the  community. 
I've  heard  your  kind  of  talk  before.  I 
don't  know  anything  about  it." 

Mann  was  silenced  by  this.  When  he 
spoke  again  there  was  perplexity  in  his 
tone.  "Would  you  mind  telling  me  how 
you  worked  that  out  ?  "  he  asked.  It  was 
sophistry,  according  to  all  the  standards 
of  human  rectitude — yet  she  had  not  ut- 
tered her  words  as  if  they  were  sophistries. 

"It  isn't  anything  I've  thought,"  de- 
clared Susan.  "It's  what  I  have  lived. 
The  people  in  Pleasant  Lane  don't  have 
to  hunt  for  the  truth.  It  comes  to  them 
fast  enough.  Sometimes  it  hits  them  so 
hard  it  stuns  them."  She  paused.  Then 
— "I  think  I'd  better  go  to  sleep,"  she 
added. 

Something  in  her  tone,  as  well  as  in  her 
words,  seemed  to  place  the  old  distance 
between  them  again. 

"May  I  help  you  up?"  he  asked. 

"No,  thank  you."    She  got  to  her  feet. 

Mann  stood  away  from  her  at  a  re- 
spectful distance.  He  realized  that  he 
had  not  compassed  even  a  slight  degree 
of  intimacy,  but  that,  instead,  ridiculous 
barriers  that  could  not  be  described  in 
any  of  the  terms  of  the  logic  of  schools 
were  arising  between  them  in  increasing 
numbers.  She  was  what  many  people 
would  have  described  as  a  woman  who 
lacked  virtue;  yet  she  kept  him  at  a  dis- 
tance— not  by  the  practice  of  any  art 
but  by  sheer  simplicity,  by  something 
within  her. 

His  man's  sense  of  logic  was  offended. 
For  an  instant  he  was  tempted  to  ignore 
her  indefensible  fancies,  to  sweep  aside 
her  absurd  sophistries,  to  take  charge  of 
the  situation  and  shape  it  to  suit  himself. 

He  was  checked  by  her  childlike  con- 
fidence, her  obvious  faith  in  him,  as  she 
turned  toward  the  ledge  where  her  pallet 
of  grass  was  spread. 
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"Mrs.  Herkimer,"  he  broke  out  im- 
patiently, "won't  you  say,  at  least,  that 
you're  going  to  feel  more  comfortable  be- 
cause of  my  being  in  the  lower  berth?" 

Susan  battled  with  herself.  She  could 
not  tell  why  it  was  so  hard  for  her  to  be 
generous  toward  her  companion,  who  had 
treated  her  only  with  friendliness  and 
consideration. 

"I'll  feel  more  comfortable,"  she  said, 
"  when  I  get  started  on  the  road  to  Horse- 
shoe to-morrow." 

XV 

TWO   TRAVELLERS   DISCOVER   A  TOWN 

They  set  out  for  Horseshoe  the  next 
morning,  leisurely  yet  with  a  certain  de- 
gree of  eagerness.  If  Susan  had  not  clear- 
ly defined  her  expectations,  even  to  her- 
self, there  was  certainly  present  in  her 
consciousness  the  hope  that  she  might 
find  some  sort  of  employment.  It  seemed 
clear  to  her  that  happiness  did  not  lie 
along  the  road  of  idleness;  and  her  idea 
was  that  she  need  not  sacrifice  her  liberty, 
even  if  she  accepted  a  position  of  some 
sort.  She  could  give  it  up  the  moment  she 
wished  to;  and  there  would  be  none  to 
decide  her  way  of  life  for  her  save  herself. 
In  brief,  the  journey  to  Horseshoe  was 
simply  another  adventure,  and  the  life 
which  offered  itself  to  her  there  might  be 
accepted  or  rejected  as  she  saw  fit. 

Mann's  interest  sprang  wholly  from  his 
companion's.  He  thought  it  might  be 
entirely  diverting  to  observe  how  this 
strange  woman  took  hold  of  a  phase  of 
life  which  was  new  to  her.  He  was  also 
alertly  curious  as  to  the  outcome  of  their 
undefined  relationship.  She  had  made  no 
objection  to  their  beginning  the  journey 
into  the  town  together.  At  what  point 
would  she  decide  to  bid  him  farewell  ?  Or 
would  she,  possibly,  consent  to  a  con- 
tinuation of  their  companionship?  Or — 
more  likely  still — would  circumstances 
combine  to  keep  them  together,  regard- 
less of  what  they  planned  or  preferred? 

He  had  been  amazed,  upon  their  setting 
out,  by  her  explanation  of  how  the  unex- 
plained horse  came  into  her  possession. 
She  had  said  simply:  "I  found  it,  and  it 
needed  somebody  to  help  it.  It  belongs 
to  us  as  much  as  to  anybody  else." 


He  had  laughed  at  the  simplicity  of 
this,  and  had  summed  the  case  up  in 
words  which  she  scarcely  grasped:  "If 
you  feel  that  it's  yours  by  right  of  dis- 
covery, you  can't  go  wrong  by  holding 
on,  at  least  until  somebody  with  a  better 
claim  shows  up.  The  theory  of  uncon- 
scious sin  was  an  invention  of  the  medi- 
aeval theologians — little  chaps — and 
hasn't  any  place  in  the  creeds  of  the 
heathen  on  the  one  side  or  the  teachings 
of  Jesus  on  the  other."  And  then,  with 
a  smile:  "We'll  take  your  live  stock  with 
us  to  Horseshoe,  and  if  we  run  afoul  of  any 
sheriffs  we'll  hope  they'll  have  a  sense  of 
humor." 

"Oh,  wait!"  exclaimed  Susan  impera- 
tively. 

The  refuge  under  the  bluffs  had  been 
left  more  than  an  hour  ago  when  Susan 
stopped,  her  eyes  shining,  her  hands, 
pressed  together,  held  close  to  her 
heart. 

Mann,  who  had  been  walking  silent- 
ly and  somewhat  listlessly  beside  her, 
brought  himself  to  a  halt,  quite  after  the 
manner  of  a  soldier.  Then  both  travellers 
sent  their  glances  far  ahead,  and  both  be- 
came possessed  of  a  feeling  very  like  rap- 
ture. 

The  road  had  lain  through  almost  un- 
broken forests;  but  a  turn  had  occurred 
a  moment  earlier,  and  now  they  found 
themselves  at  the  top  of  a  hill,  with  a 
tranquil  and  arresting  scene  spread  be- 
fore them. 

In  the  distance,  in  the  midst  of  a  basin 
which  was  barren  of  forest,  lay  Horse- 
shoe— bright,  even  brilliant,  in  the  search- 
ing sun  of  the  summer  morning.  The 
man  and  woman  on  their  hilltop  could  see 
every  edifice,  every  street,  every  open 
space  in  the  town.  There  were  little  gar- 
dens, with  flowers  and  vegetables  in  rows; 
and  wells,  with  mossy  roofs  and  boarded 
sides;  and  fences,  some  of  which  were 
erect  and  rigid,  while  others  manifested  a 
tendency  to  lie  down  and  slumber.  There 
were  uncompromising  roads,  spanning  the 
shortest  distance  from  point  to  point,  and 
there  were  easy-going  paths  which  mean- 
dered idly.  There  were  animals  in  oc- 
casional open  spaces:  cows,  horses,  dogs. 
And  there  were  chickens  and  a  flock  of 
geese.    There  was  a  schoolhouse,  and  a 
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church,  and  a  cemetery;  yes,  and  another 
church,  and  another.  The  cemetery 
seemed  disproportionately  large  for  so 
small  a  town.  It  lay  upon  a  distant  slope, 
its  headstones  catching  the  brilliant  sun- 
light, and  it  seemed  to  be  trying  to  climb 
over  the  hill  and  beyond  into  complete 
peacefulness.  In  what  seemed  to  be  the 
main  street  there  was  a  public  well, 
shaded  by  high  trees  with  wide-spreading 
branches.  Wagons  were  drawn  up  under 
the  shade  of  these  trees ;  and  near  by  were 
horses  which  had  been  unhitched  and 
tied.  Some  of  the  horses  were  feeding, 
seemingly.  They  seemed  to  be  stretch- 
ing their  necks  to  reach  wisps  of  hay,  or 
boxes  filled  with  grain. 

And  over  beyond  the  town  the  most 
electrifying  thing  of  all  appeared:  the 
steel  rails  and  regular  cross-ties  of  a  single 
line  of  railway.  For  a  few  hundred  yards 
the  tracks  were  double;  and  on  one  of 
these  side-tracks  a  few  box  cars  stood, 
waiting  to  be  loaded  or  unloaded.  Here 
also  stood  a  little  station  with  a  square 
garden-patch  at  either  end. 

"It's  Horseshoe!"  exclaimed  Susan. 

"Horseshoe,"  assented  Mann.  "It 
looks  pretty,  doesn't  it? — especially  those 
steel  rails,  with  their  far-off  'come- 
hither'  inflection." 

"I  don't  believe  anything  ever  looked 
so  pretty  to  me  in  all  my  life,"  declared 
Susan. 

"And  yet  it's  just  another  city  like  the 
one  you  ran  away  from — only  on  a  mean 
scale." 

"Oh,  but  let's  hope  it's  something 
good!"  pleaded  Susan. 

"I'm  afraid  I've  only  told  you  what's 
true;  and  I  haven't  told  you  the  worst  of 
the  truth,  either.  That  little  town  down 
there  is  different  from  the  city  in  one  im- 
portant way.  The  people  who  live  in  it 
are  just  country  people,  after  all.  They'll 
be  staring  at  us  when  we  get  a  little 
farther  on.  They'll  want  to  know  all 
about  us.  And  when  they  find  we're  a 
little  different  from  them  they'll  despise 
us." 

"But  why?"  demanded  Susan. 

"My  dear  friend,  there  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Horseshoes,  bearing  one 
name  or  another,  all  over  the  country — 
all  over  the  world.  I  know  the  kind  of 
people  who  live  there.    There's  a  school- 


teacher, and  two  or  three  preachers,  and 
a  judge,  and " 

"Oh!"  moaned  Susan,  "what  makes 
you  think  there's  a  judge?" 

"There's  always  a  judge,"  declared 
Mann,  "  Who  ever  heard  of  the  bees  eat- 
ing the  honey  they  gathered?" 

"I'm  going  on,"  said  Susan.  She  tried 
not  to  speak  disagreeably,  but  she  did  not 
wish  to  be  discouraged,  to  be  disillusioned, 
now. 

"  Come  on,  Cleopatra  ! "  Mann  turned 
and  tugged  at  the  halter-strap  in  his  hand, 
and  the  man  and  woman  and  horse  pro- 
ceeded down  the  hill  in  silence. 

There  was  a  moment,  later,  when  Mann 
had  an  impulse  to  bid  his  companion  fare- 
well and  leave  her  to  descend  upon  the 
town  alone.  But  he  quickly  banished  the 
thought.  Whatever  else  she  was,  she  was 
a  woman  without  protection,  and  he 
might  be  of  service  to  her  among  a  clan 
which  might  in  all  probability  prove  in- 
imical to  her.  And  as  yet  she  had  said  no 
word  by  way  of  dismissal.  Besides,  there 
was  the  persisting  thought  in  his  mind 
that  this  unique  creature,  despite  the  ut- 
terly fantastic  quest  upon  which  she  had 
set  out,  possessed  qualities  which  were 
lovely  and  rare.  She  was  like  a  sort  of 
sleeping  princess,  stolen  away  from  her 
enchanted  wood  and  waiting  for  some 
one  to  awaken  her  by  the  still  unspoken 
words  of  magic. 

He  had  been  greatly  amazed  by  her 
frank  attitude  toward  marriage  on  the 
common-law  plan,  and  by  her  admission 
that  she  was  a  wife  of  the  type  which  is 
regarded  as  no  wife  at  all  by  the  whole  of 
Christendom.  He  had  even  felt  that  her 
admission  absolved  him  from  many  of 
those  obligations  which  a  man  must  al- 
ways recognize  in  his  dealings  with  a  good 
woman. 

But  what  she  had  lost  by  an  astound- 
ing frankness  she  had  regained  by  her  own 
consciousness  of  merit — of  rectitude.  He 
had  forgotten  her  damaging  admission 
now.  Instead  he  was  regarding,  with  in- 
creasing wonder,  certain  newly  revealed 
beauties  in  his  companion.  She  was  ad- 
vancing toward  Horseshoe  with  the  rap- 
ture of  a  child  entering  a  field  of  daisies. 
She  seemed  slighter,  more  delicate,  than 
he  had  thought  her.  The  poise  of  her 
head  was  like  that  of  an  eager  little  girl. 
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He  was  quite  amazed  by  all  this,  and  yet 
.  .  .  clearly  she  was  responding  to  the 
call  of  life,  she  who  had  never  lived  as 
yet.  She  was  responding  to  that  instinct 
to  live  which  is  the  propelling  power  of 
all  humanity. 

They  came  closer  to  the  houses ;  and  at 
the  imminence  of  new  tests  and  encoun- 
ters Susan  felt  her  heart  failing  her  again. 
She  had  run  away,  with  a  factitious  cour- 
age, from  the  city,  and  this  courage  had 
slipped  from  her  during  the  brief  time  in 
which  she  had  permitted  herself  even  in 
moderate  measure  to  lean  upon  Mann. 
Now  she  realized  that  she  would  have  to 
come  into  contact  with  the  people  of  this 
strange  town — with  some  of  them  at 
least.  She  would  have  to  conciliate  them, 
if  they  were  unfriendly;  she  would  have 
to  answer  questions.  She  felt  as  one 
might  feel  upon  venturing  out  of  doors 
without  being  properly  clothed. 

She  turned  to  her  companion  abruptly. 
"We  ought  to  fix  up  a  story  to  tell,"  she 
said,  regarding  him  sharply. 

Mann  could  have  laughed  at  the  simple 
mendacity  of  this;  but  he  speedily  re- 
called the  fact  that  she  had  been  nurtured 
in  a  hard  school,  where  women,  as  well  as 
men,  had  to  fend  against  constant  cruel- 
ties and  injustice.  The  sort  of  obliquity 
she  manifested  now  was  not  the  result  of 
instinct;    it  was  simply  development. 

"There  I"  he  cried  gayly,  " you're  com- 
ing under  the  spell  of  civilization  again. 
In  the  main  you  were  beautifully  incau- 
tious back  there  in  the  wilds.  Still,  you're 
right.  We  ought  to  have  a  story  to  tell. 
Can  you  suggest  one?" 

"We'll  not  tell  them  we  came  from 
Quitman,"  decided  Susan  somewhat 
darkly.  "You  think  of  the  name  of  some 
town.  And  we're  coming  to  Horseshoe 
because  we  heard  the  town  is  having  a 
boom." 

Mann  seemed  to  be  weighing  this  judi- 
cially. "Very  well,"  he  agreed.  It  oc- 
curred to  him  that  she  had  overlooked  the 
most  important  point  in  her  planning. 
What  were  they  to  say  as  to  their  rela- 
tionship— as  to  why  they  were  travelling 
together?  He  waited,  confident  that 
Susan  would  come  to  this  speedily.  He 
would  cheerfully  have  made  a  suggestion, 
but  he  feared  to  shock  her.  There  was 
only  one  course  to  take,  he  thought — and 


possibly  she  would  hit  upon  that  her- 
self. 

They  reached  the  level  of  the  town; 
they  passed  one  house  and  then  another: 
trim  little  places,  with  painted  paling 
fences  and  neat  flower-beds  in  front. 
There  were  also  door-bells,  and  pretty 
lace  curtains,  and  large  panes  of  glass  in 
the  windows. 

Mann  continued  to  regard  his  com- 
panion inquiringly.  He  could  see  that 
she  was  deeply  pondering.  She  would 
realize  presently  that  they  would  have 
to  seem  something  more  to  each  other 
than  mere  chance  acquaintances.  Per- 
haps this  thought  had  already  occurred 
to  her,  and  she  was  seeking  for  words  with 
which  to  touch  upon  it  delicately. 

In  the  meantime  they  were  steadily 
drawing  closer  to  the  town,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  confidences  and  plans  might  be 
alike  impossible. 

And  then  Mann's  mind  was  diverted 
from  the  channel  it  had  been  following  by 
an  entirely  remarkable  spectacle. 

In  front  of  them,  in  the  road,  the  gro- 
tesque figure  of  a  very  old  woman  ap- 
peared. She  was  walking  with  the  aid 
of  a  stick,  which  she  carried  staff-fashion. 
She  took  short,  quick  steps,  as  if  she  had 
to  move  rapidly  in  order  to  maintain  her 
equilibrium. 

At  the  approach  of  Mann  and  Susan 
she  stopped  and  grasped  her  staff  with 
both  hands.  By  much  effort  she  brought 
herself  to  a  fairly  upright  position,  and 
her  eyes  peered  with  childish  excitement 
from  a  sunbonnet  which  sagged  about  her 
face. 

She  looked  exultantly  at  Susan  and 
asked  a  most  disconcerting  question: 
"Are  you  the  woman  from  Quitman?" 

The  tones  might  have  issued  from  a 
beak — they  were  so  harsh  and  expression- 
less. Yet  the  woman's  unlovely  old  face 
was  aflame,  in  a  fashion:  as  if  she  were  a 
reception  committee  of  one,  come  to  ex- 
tend to  Susan  the  keys  of  the  town. 

"I'm  not  from  Quitman,"  responded 
Susan  simply.  Her  voice  trembled  ever 
so  slightly. 

The  old  woman  removed  her  glance 
from  Susan  and  fixed  it  upon  Mann. 
"No,  I  reckon  not,"  she  said.  "The 
woman  from  Quitman  was  travelling 
alone."     She  produced,  seemingly  from 
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nowhere,  a  ridiculous  little  newspaper 
and  held  it  out  to  Mann.  She  pointed 
with  much  agitation  to  an  article  on  the 
first  page. 

Mann  took  the  paper  and  straightened 
it  out,  looking  first  at  the  title:  The 
Horseshoe  Nail.  Then  his  glance  travelled 
down  to  the  article  the  old  woman  had 
pointed  out  to  him.  Under  the  heading 
"From  Our  Correspondents"  he  found, 
under  a  Quitman  headline,  an  item  begin- 
ning  

"Our  interesting  little  city  was  shaken 
from  centre  to  circumference  one  day  last 
week  by  the  appearance  of  a  mysterious 
woman,  travelling  alone " 

Mann  glanced  down  the  article  until 
his  eyes  chanced  upon  the  name — Mrs. 
Herkimer. 

"Very  interesting,"  he  said  lightly, 
handing  the  paper  back  to  the  eager  old 
woman.  "  No,  this  lady  is  not  from  Quit- 
man." 

Susan  looked  at  him  with  grateful  eyes; 
and  then  at  the  wretched  creature  who 
now  folded  her  newspaper  and  put  it  away 
with  a  sigh. 

"You  going  to  stop  in  Horseshoe?" 
came  the  rasping  voice  again. 

"We  thought  of  stopping  for  a  time," 
replied  Mann. 

"Take  my  word,  and  don't.  It's  a 
hellhole — a  hellhole.  Better  keep  right 
on  agoing." 

"I'm  very  glad  you  mentioned  it,"  re- 
sponded Mann  amiably.  "We're  very 
heartily  obliged  to  you."  He  took  a  step 
forward.  "Good  day,"  he  added,  nod- 
ding pleasantly. 

"What  a  queer  creature!"  whispered 
Susan,  when  they  were  on  their  way 
again.  In  her  mind  echoed  the  words: 
"She  travels  alone."  She  felt  fearfully 
uneasy.  "What  was  it  in  the  paper?" 
she  asked. 

"Oh,  just  some  bucolic  nonsense. 
Nothing  for  us  to  pay  any  attention  to." 

Susan's  feet  became  heavy,  her  eyes 
were  cloudy  with  unhappiness.  "She 
travels  alone"  were  the  words  she  re- 
peated again  and  again  to  herself. 

Mann  noted  her  sudden  distress. 
There  came  to  him  a  renewed  and  stronger 
desire  to  serve  her,  unselfishly  and  to  the 
end  of  her  trials.  "Would  you  rather  we 
went  different  ways  now?"  he  suggested. 


"I  don't  mean  that  we  should  separate 
entirely.  I  could  find  something  to  do, 
and  keep  an  eye  on  you  from  a  distance — 
to  help,  in  case  you  might  need  help  of 
any  kind." 

He  was  surprised  by  the  promptness 
and  intensity  of  her  response.  "Oh,  no  ! 
Let's  not  separate  now!"  she  almost  im- 
plored. "You  know  I've  got  a  little 
money.  We'll  go  to  a  boarding-house,  so 
that  we  can  get  out  of  sight  somewhere 
for  a  while.  I'd  feel  so  much  better  if 
you'd  stay  with  me  until  I  get  taken  in 
somewhere." 

Mann  was  puzzled  by  her  sudden 
change  of  spirit.  She  who  had  been  so 
independent — so  resentful  of  needless  help 
— had  become  in  a  moment  a  good  deal 
like  the  average  type  of  woman. 

"Of  course,  I  won't  leave  you  until  you 
want  me  to,"  he  assured  her. 

And  so  they  walked  resolutely  into  the 
town,  keeping  to  the  middle  of  the  road, 
though  there  were  now  sidewalks  along 
one  or  both  sides  of  the  way.  Mann 
talked  to  his  companion  easily  when  an 
occasional  pedestrian  paused  to  look  at 
them,  or  when  men  and  women  came  to 
the  porches  near  by  and  stared. 

"Back  to  the  heart  of  civilization 
again!"  he  said,  with  friendly  contempt 
for  the  aspect  of  things;  and  then  his 
glance  fell  upon  a  large  building,  oddly 
distinguished  from  among  its  surround- 
ings, which  lay  just  ahead. 

Above  its  portals  hung  this  conspicuous 
legend: 

THE  HORSESHOE  HOTEL 


XVI 

SUSAN    TO    THE    RESCUE 

The  gentle  and  observant  traveller 
need  only  have  looked  at  the  structure 
called  the  Horseshoe  Hotel  to  know  that 
on  a  day  now  long  gone  a  man  with  a 
dream  had  entered  Horseshoe  and  had 
sought  to  make  the  town  his  home. 

The  hotel  building  was  an  old  residence 
— or,  more  accurately,  it  was  an  anti- 
quated mansion.  It  was  a  thing  unique 
among  its  surroundings.  With  the  grimy 
and  crude  structures  which  constituted 
old  Horseshoe  it  had  as  little  in  common 
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as  with  the  smart,  flimsy  buildings  which 
were  springing  up  everywhere  in  response 
to  Horseshoe's  boom.  The  immense  pil- 
lared portico  along  the  front  must  have 
been  almost  noble  in  its  time;  and  even 
from  the  street  you  got  the  impression  of 
an  interior  characterized  by  generosity, 
by  a  large-handed  spaciousness. 

There  had  been  grounds  and  a  garden 
at  one  time;  but  the  garden  was  now  a 
wilderness  of  vines  and  of  trees  which  had 
gone  to  decay  through  lack  of  care.  There 
were  remnants  of  fences,  mute  witnesses 
to  the  fact  that  the  human  beings  who  had 
once  been  at  home  here  were  here  no 
longer.  There  was,  in  a  word,  the  story 
of  a  man's  failure  and  downfall  in  that 
shining  legend  across  the  structure's 
front:  The  Horseshoe  Hotel.  The  thing 
might  have  made  you  think  of  heavily 
applied  cosmetics  on  the  face  of  a  woman 
once  beautiful  and  good. 

Up  a  dozen  steps  Susan  climbed  to  the 
wide,  stagelike  porch,  while  Mann  recon- 
noitred. To  a  post  in  front  of  the  hotel 
he  had  tied  the  horse  he  had  been  lead- 
ing, and  then  he  entered  the  seeming- 
ly deserted  hostelry  in  search  of  a  wel- 
come. 

While  she  waited,  Susan  looked  down 
the  miniature  street  which  divided  the 
miniature  city.  She  noted  the  fact  that 
people  were  moving  along  the  sidewalks 
in  the  brisk  and  purposeful  fashion  which 
one  does  not  note  quite  out  in  the  coun- 
try. The  sidewalks  were  of  wood  and 
every  footfall  made  a  report  which,  Susan 
believed,  must  be  audible  to  the  remotest 
corners  of  the  town.  The  men  were  in 
some  odd  manner  suggestive  of  the  men 
of  the  city — yet  what  a  difference  there 
was !  They  seemed  to  lack  authority  in 
their  dress,  in  their  carriage,  in  their  very 
existence.  And  mingled  with  the  make- 
believe  urban  types  there  were  gaunt  fel- 
lows with  tanned  faces  and  slouching 
straw  hats  who  stepped  high  and  talked 
in  loud  voices- — men  from  the  outer  terri- 
tory surrounding  the  town. 

There  were  not  a  few  who  turned  their 
heads  curiously  to  look  at  the  man  and 
woman  who  climbed  the  hotel  steps;  for 
the  forenoon  train-time  had  passed  two 
hours  ago,  and  the  hack  service  between 
Horseshoe  and  Smith  City  had  been  dis- 
continued.   They  were  accustomed  to  an 


unusual  number  of  strangers,  for  the  new 
railroad  had  acted  as  a  magnet,  and  a 
good  many  people  were  settling  in  Horse- 
shoe with  the  delusion  that  in  itself  the 
railroad  would  create  work  and  wealth. 
But  Susan  and  Mann  had  come  into  the 
town  afoot — which  was  unusual  in  itself; 
and  there  was  something  in  the  manner 
and  appearance  of  both  the  man  and  the 
woman  which  would  have  proclaimed 
anywhere  that  they  were  not  of  the  coun- 
try but  from  the  city. 

After  a  long  time,  as  it  seemed,  Susan 
heard  the  welcome  sound  of  voices  inside 
the  hotel.  There  was  a  murmured  col- 
loquy, which  drew  nearer,  and  then  she 
heard  Mann's  voice  call  out  clearly  and 
cheerfully : 

"It's  all  right !" 

And  so,  with  her  fear  of  what  might  lie 
before  her  of  small  account,  when  mea- 
sured with  her  dread  of  standing  any 
longer  before  the  public  view  of  Horse- 
shoe, Susan  stepped  out  of  the  brilliant 
sunshine,  through  the  wide-open  doors, 
and  into  a  somewhat  sombre  hall. 

"This  way."  It  was  another  voice  that 
spoke,  a  woman's  voice;  and  Mann  stood 
aside  and  waited  until  Susan  had  entered 
the  hotel-office  and  waiting-room,  a  small 
room  which  had  been  created  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  wooden  partition. 

"The  madam  wants  to  get  accommo- 
dations," announced  Mann  easily,  when 
he  saw  that  Susan  hesitated  to  state  her 
own  case. 

The  woman  he  addressed  was  still 
young — scarcely  older  than  Susan,  per- 
haps. Slattern  is  the  word  Susan  would 
have  applied  to  her,  after  the  two  women 
had  exchanged  a  swift,  challenging  look; 
yet  this  woman  of  the  hotel  might,  with 
a  different  will  or  nature,  or  possibly  on 
another  occasion,  have  been  handsome. 
There  was  an  abundance  of  color  in  her 
face,  and  a  sensuous  light  in  her  reddish- 
brown  eyes.  She  was  broad-shouldered 
and  heavy  of  bust  and  hips;  her  throat 
was  of  great  diameter,  yet  soft  and  white. 
She  wore  a  shabby  waist  which  had  been 
costly  and  colorful  in  its  time,  and  which 
still  gave  its  wearer  a  soiled,  Juno-like 
splendor.  It  buttoned  in  front,  or  should 
have  done  so;  though  just  now  the  cor- 
ners fell  away  from  her  throat,  discover- 
ing much  ripe  flesh,  only  partly  hidden 
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beneath  a  lace  undergarment.  Finally, 
her  abundant  hair  was  of  a  fine  auburn. 

"That's  all  right,"  she  said.  She 
looked  at  Mann  boldly  and  with  slightly 
heightened  color.  "And  I  suppose  you 
want  to  stay  too?" 

"Yes,  certainly,"  Susan  interposed. 
The  woman  had  paid  so  little  heed  to  her 
that  the  situation  was  becoming  some- 
thing less  of  an  ordeal. 

"  Well,  it  will  be  all  right."  Her  vision 
seemed  to  be  taking  in  the  invisible  spaces 
of  the  hotel  rather  than  the  man  and 
woman  who  had  applied  to  her  for  quar- 
ters. The  expression  in  her  eyes  was  ex- 
plained when  she  added:  "We're  crowded 
just  now.  Some  of  my  husband's  rela- 
tives are  here  on  a  visit.  And  there  are 
the  regular  boarders.  There's  the  station- 
agent  and  his  wife,  and  Mr.  Prouty.  His 
wife  is  coming  over  from  Smith  City  later, 
and  they're  going  to  rent  a  house.  But 
he's  staying  here  now.  He  runs  the 
paper." 

The  idle  garrulity  of  this  was  like  a 
song  in  Susan's  ears;  or,  rather,  it  was  like 
a  kindly  enveloping  cloud  to  one  who  has 
stood  too  long  in  the  sun.  It  seemed  to 
afford  her  a  greatly  coveted  obscurity. 

"The  paper?"  asked  Mann  politely. 

"  The  Nail.  It  used  to  be  The  Nail- 
Citizen,  but  they've  dropped  the  Citizen 
now.  You  know  we  used  to  have  two 
papers;  but  they  were  both  starving  to 
death  before  they  consolidated.  The  Nail 
had  the  county  printing,  and  The  Citizen 
had    Epstein's    advertising    and    Gold- 


man's." 


They  had  taken  seats  and  Susan  was 
sinking  back  into  herself  with  a  sense  of 
relief.  A  woman  who  talked  in  such  an 
idle  strain,  and  with  such  loudness  and 
indolence,  was  incapable  of  any  real  dis- 
cernment, she  believed.  She  looked  in  a 
kind  of  remote,  hidden  way  at  this  self- 
betraying  creature,  who  had  no  depth  of 
character  and  no  aim  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  she  was  quite  shallow  and  common. 
She  noticed,  too,  that  the  hotel  woman 
was  quite  wilfully  betraying  her  admira- 
tion of  Mann,  searching  his  features  in 
an  almost  predatory  fashion  and  coloring 
when  she  caught  his  eye.  She  noted,  fi- 
nally, that  Mann  was  maintaining  the  in- 
nocent, almost  demure,  expression  which 
is   the   male's   only   method  of  keeping 


countenance  in  the  face  of  a  too  frankly 
manifested  admiration. 

"Did  you  say  you  came  from  Smith 
City?"  asked  the  woman,  after  she  had 
seemingly  exhausted  other  topics. 

"Yes,"  replied  Mann;  and  Susan  be- 
came tense.  She  was  relieved  when  a 
young,  somewhat  ill-featured  woman  ap- 
peared in  the  doorway. 

"Why  didn't  you  come  when  I  called 
you,  Janey  ?  "  demanded  the  hotel  woman 
of  the  newcomer.  "  I  want  you  to  get  ac- 
commodations ready  for  two — and  put  on 
two  extra  plates  for  dinner." 

The  young  woman  disappeared  without 
making  any  response  at  all.  , 

"  I  suppose  you  got  a  rig  in  Smith  City 
to  bring  you  over?" 

Again  Susan's  fingers  tightened  on  the 
arms  of  her  chair.  She  did  not  remove 
her  eyes  from  Mann's  face. 

"No,"  replied  Mann,  after  a  moment's 
deliberation,  "we  started  over  in  our  own 
rig,  but  a  tire  came  off  when  we  were  near 
Quitman  and  I  left  the  buggy  with  the 
blacksmith.  The  harness,  too.  I  brought 
the  mare  along  with  me.  I  may  decide  to 
buy  another  buggy  here  if  I  need  one  be- 
fore I  can  send  to  Quitman." 

Susan  blinked  rapidly.  She  was  almost 
as  greatly  amazed  as  a  New  England  child 
might  be  if  it  found,  on  some  familiar 
common,  an  elephant,  or  a  band  of  Arabs, 
or  a  playful  walrus.  Her  blood  seemed  to 
freeze  again  when  the  hotel  woman  re- 
marked : 

"I  hear  they've  had  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
citement over  in  Quitman." 

"Excitement?"  echoed  Mann. 

"Mr.  Prouty— of  The  Nail— tells  me 
they  had  a  visit  from  a  woman  thief  over 
there." 

"  Oh,  yes,  yes,"  assented  Mann.  "  Yes, 
I  heard  something  about  that." 

"I  believe  they  didn't  have  any  real 
proof  that  she  was  a  thief,"  remarked 
Susan  casually.  She  felt  for  the  moment 
that  it  was  quite  beyond  her  power  to  re- 
main silent. 

"Yes,"  added  Mann,  nodding,  "I  be- 
lieve there  was  some  question  as  to  her 
guilt." 

"Anyway,  a  suspicious  character, 
travelling  around  by  herself.  She 
couldn't  have  been  there  for  any  good 
purpose." 
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Susan  held  herself  in  hand  as  she  had 
never  done  in  all  her  life  before.  What 
would  Mann  think?  Wouldn't  he  know 
at  once  that  she  was  the  woman  who  had 
been  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the 
people  of  Quitman?  And  what  reason 
had  she  given  him  to  believe  in  her  in- 
nocence ? 

But  Mann  only  smiled  oddly.  Once 
he  shot  a  whimsical,  taunting  glance  at 
Susan;  but  his  face  betrayed  neither  sur- 
prise nor  resentment. 

"I  see  you're  a  wise  woman,"  he  de- 
clared, nodding  slowly  at  the  woman  of 
the  hotel.  He  repeated  thoughtfully:  "A 
very  wise  woman !" 

The  silence  which  followed  was  broken 
by  the  proprietress,  who  seemed  to  recall 
the  responsibilities  of  her  position.  She 
arose  hastily,  assuming  a  businesslike  air, 
and  moved  toward  the  hall  with  an  energy 
quite  alien  to  her  bearing  of  the  instant 
before. 

"I  must  see  what  that  girl's  done  to- 
ward making  ready  for  you,"  she  said. 
Her  footsteps  could  be  heard  blending 
with  other  noises  in  distant  rooms — the 
singing  of  a  caged  bird,  the  clatter  of 
dishes. 

Susan  turned  timid  yet  defiant  eyes 
upon  Mann.  She  seemed,  for  the  mo- 
ment, a  good  deal  like  a  little  girl. 

"Of  course  you  know,"  she  whispered, 
"that  I'm  the  woman  she  was  talking 
about?" 

Mann  smiled  buoyantly.  "  What's  the 
difference?"  he  asked. 

3ut    you    don't    believe    I'm    a — a 
thici?" 

He  seemed  to  weigh  the  question.  He 
leaned  forward,  his  elbows  on  his  knees, 
his  hands  clasped.  Susan  observed,  how- 
ever, that  his  lips  were  resisting  a  smile — 
and  she  had  become  accustomed  to  seeing 
him  thus  when  he  wished  to  be  tantalizing. 

"I'll  tell  you,"  he  said  finally;  "I  never 
thought  much  about  it.  You  see,  I've 
got  nothing  to  lose." 

"But  tell  me,"  persisted  Susan;  "you 
don't  believe  it  ?  "  She  was  tremendously 
in  earnest. 

He  became  serious  then.  "Of  course 
not!    What  a  ridiculous  question!" 

Her  eyes  became  slightly  misty. 
"Well,  I  don't  want  you  to,"  she  de- 
clared. 


"You're  entirely  all  right,"  he  said, 
with  the  thought  of  tiding  over  her  stress- 
ful moment.  "  You'll  get  in  here  all  right, 
and  as  soon  as  I  make  sure  of  it  I'll  dis- 
appear. Don't  you  let  any  of  them  worry 
you." 

Something  in  his  tone  disturbed  Susan 
in  a  new  way.  She  leaned  toward  him 
with  sudden  vehemence.  "There's  one 
thing  I  want  to  tell  you,"  she  declared. 
"I'm  not  going  to  make  a  convenience  of 
any  one — of  you,  I  mean.  We've  been 
friends  together.  You've  been  a  help  to 
me.  And  I'm  not  going  to  have  it  all  one- 
sided. I'll  pay  this  woman  here  for  ac- 
commodations for  us  both — as  long  as  I 
can.  And  then  you  can  sell — Cleopatra." 
There  was  the  ghost  of  a  twinkle  in  her 
eye  as  she  uttered  the  word  he  had  first 
used.  "I  mean,  if  nobody  claims  her. 
And  you  can  take  half  the  money  and 
give  me  half.  And  then  if  I  want  to  I  can 
go  down  to  the  station  and  buy  a  ticket 
for  back  home." 

Mann  beamed  with  joy:  not  because  of 
the  reward  which  she  seemed  to  consider 
worth  while,  but  because  of  the  proof  that 
she  thought  of  him  with  kindness.  Here 
again  was  the  quality  which  he  had 
stupidly  thought  of  as  boyishness;  but  it 
wasn't  boyishness.  It  was  her  sense  of 
honor  and  justice.  She  wouldn't  make  a 
convenience  of  any  one;  and  he  won- 
dered if  there  was  a  rarer  or  higher  virtue 
among  men  than  just  that. 

He  regarded  her  with  keen  eyes. 
"Don't  think  about  that  ticket  for  back 
home  just  yet,"  he  said.  And  then,  with 
deeper  earnestness:  "Do  you  know,  Mrs. 
Herkimer,  I'd  be  willing  to  settle  down 
in  the  old  harness  again — I'm  sure  of  it — 
if  we  could  go  on  being  with  each  other, 
and  maybe  helping  each  other.  There's 
something  awfully  fair  and  square  about 
you.  You're  what  I'd  call  a  regular  part- 
ner. Let's  not  talk  about  tickets.  I'm 
just  beginning  to  find  out  that  it's  a  won- 
derful world.  I  wish  you  could  make  that 
discovery  too.  Let's  think  of  going  on 
through  the  wilds  together.  We  might 
discover  wonderful  things.  We  might" — 
he  paused  and  smiled  slowly — "we  might 
even  find  each  other." 

Susan  was  beginning  again  to  experi- 
ence that  undefined,  delicious  fear  of  him 
— and  then  she  and  Mann  both  were 
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rudely  wrenched  away  from  their  senti-    For  another  moment  she  stood,  panting 


mental  mood. 

A  disturbance  of  quite  startling  propor- 
tions had  occurred  just  outside  the  door. 
Two  voices,  projected  from  different  di- 
rections, came  together  and  broke  against 
each  other. 

"I  told  you  to  do  it  half  an  hour  ago," 
the  hotel  woman  was  shouting,  "and  now 
I  find  you  haven't  turned  a  hand." 

Then  came  the  response — a  very  trum- 
pet of  sound:  "No,  it  wasn't  half  an  hour 
ago — and  I  won't  be  anybody's  slave." 

"But  you'll  mind  what  I  tell  you!" 

"I'll  not  mind.  I'm  going  to  quit.  I 
have  quit." 

There  was  an  interval  of  silence;   then 


and  bewildered.  And  then  she  began  to 
weep. 

Susan  arose  and  went  to  her  quietly. 
"Don't!"  she  commanded.  "You'll 
make  yourself  ill !  It's  not  worth  it.  You 
must  let  me  help.  Look — we'll  not  waste 
words — if  your  servant  is  really  gone,  I'll 
take  her  place.  I've  nothing  else  to  do 
just  now.  I'd  really  like  to  try — to  learn 
how.  You  needn't  pay  me  any  wages. 
You  shall  give  us  accommodations — until 
you  can  get  another  servant.  And  stop 
crying." 

The  uncouth  woman  had  tottered  to 
the  doorway  and  had  hid  her  face  in  her 
arms.    Now  she  looked  from  her  hiding- 


sudden  sounds  indicating  that  the  women  place  and  grief  gave  place  to  wonder  in 
had  laid  hands  upon  each  other.  In  an  her  distorted  face.  She  looked  at  Mann, 
instant  two  contending  bodies  appeared    who  was  regarding  her  with  frank  amaze- 


outside  the  door.  The  woman  who  had 
been  called  Janey  was  trying  to  free  her- 
self from  her  mistress,  whose  heavy  body 
was  kept  persistently  in  the  way. 

"You're  not  going  to  leave  me  like  this, 
without  any  notice.  You  wouldn't  dare 
to!" 

"I  would !  I  have  !  You  ask  me  to  fix 
a  room  while  I've  got  dinner  on,  while  you 
sit  around  doing  nothing.    I'm  through." 

Then  Mann  and  Susan  beheld  the 
shocking  spectacle  of  an  assault.  The 
larger  woman — the  mistress — suddenly 
stood  erect  and  lifted  her  hand  with 
deliberation.  Her  eyes  were  dancing 
strangely.  She  bit  her  lips;  her  bosom 
was  heaving.  Once  she  struck  the  servant 
on  the  face  with  extraordinary  force. 
Then  she  rained  a  dozen  blows,  dealt  with 
the  flat  of  her  hand,  upon  the  other  wo- 
man's head  and  shoulders  and  back.  The 
strange  light  fairly  flamed  in  her  eyes. 
And  then  she  was  striking  against  empty 
space 


ment.  Then  she  smiled  swiftly,  most 
amazingly.  "Will  you?  You  angel  out 
of  heaven!"  She  turned  to  Mann.  "Will 
you  let  her?" 

He  nodded.  He  was  still  regarding  her 
curiously. 

"Then  we  ought  to  begin  right  away." 
She  was  bearing  Susan  away  with  com- 
plete single-mindedness  of  purpose;  but 
as  if  with  an  afterthought  she  paused  and 
turned  to  Mann.     "Thank  you  ever  so 

much,  Mr. "    She  looked  inquiringly 

from  one  to  the  other.  "I  think  you 
haven't  told  me  what  your  name  is." 

Susan  was  about  to  answer,  but  her 
tongue  faltered.  It  was  her  companion 
who  stepped  into  the  breach. 

"Mann,"  he  said. 

"Thank  you.  Please  make  yourself  at 
home,  Mr.  Mann.  Now,  Mrs.  Mann, 
we'll  have  to  hurry." 

And  Susan,  with  one  glance  at  Mann — 
a  glance  of  remonstrance,  of  alarm,  of 
The  other  woman  had  escaped,    despair — followed  silently  in  her  wake. 


(To  be  continued.) 


IN  every  true  fighter  there  is  a  deep  feel- 
ing of  fatalism  at  the  bottom  of  his 
heart,  and  in  studying  a  little  closer  his 
daily  life  this  will  not  surprise  us.     His  con- 
ditions of  life  are  quite  different:  he  does 
not  live  in  a  house  any  more,  but  in  caves, 
in  deep  dugouts  which  are  consid- 
Fatalism  ered  as  a  kind  of  palace.     Most  of 

the  time  he  dwells  in  a  hole  dug  in 
the  parapet  of  the  trench  if  not  in  a  shell- 
hole  filled  with  a  liquid  sort  of  mud.  His 
brains,  his  activities  are  not  employed  as 
they  used  to  be;  be  he  a  farmer  or  a  clerk, 
a  docker  or  a  teacher,  a  rich  man  or  a  poor 
man,  he  will  dig  trenches  and  again  dig 
trenches.  He  will  have  but  one  single  idea 
— kill  the  Boche  and  not  be  killed  by  him. 
Thus  he  has  been  transplanted  from  his 
habits  as  a  civilian,  from  his  ordinary  condi- 
tions of  living,  torn  away  from  his  family, 
from  his  sphere,  from  his  society,  and  he  is 
obliged  to  bend  both  body  and  mind  to  these 
new  conditions.  The  feeling  that  this  ap- 
palling sort  of  life  cannot  be  changed,  that 
nothing  can  be  done  to  induce  him  to  lead  a 
more  normal  sort  of  life,  will  work  on  him 
and  give  him  the  first  touch  of  fatalism. 
When  he  is  in  the  trenches  this  feeling  will 
become  an  all-powerful  one.  There  he  will 
have  to  live  in  such  startling  conditions, 
amid  such  a  gigantic  uproar,  amid  such  a 
tremendous  commotion  that  he  will  feel 
himself  a  poor,  wretched  little  creature  at  a 
loss.  What  is  he  to  become  in  the  midst  of 
the  fray,  with  shells  exploding  all  around 
him  with  a  startling  noise  ?  He  is  perfectly 
aware  that  the  tenth,  nay,  the  hundredth, 
part  of  the  explosive  contained  in  the  shell 
would  suffice  to  disable  him.  He  is  per- 
fectly aware  that  one  of  these  shell  splinters 
which  are  buzzing  all  around  him  would,  if 
it  hit  him,  injure  him  seriously  if  not  kill 
him.  He  also  constantly  hears  the  cracking 
of  the  bullets  which  pass  close  to  him.  And 
though  he  be  not  killed  and  come  out  of 
the  fray  unhurt,  how  does  he  explain  this? 
Because  his  hour  has  not  yet  come.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  sees  a  well-aimed  German 
missile  play  great  havoc  in  the  billets  close 


to  the  front  among  the  men  who  came  back 
unhurt  after  having  delivered  a  very  dan- 
gerous assault. 

A  very  striking  case  of  the  sort  happened 
in  the  67th  Infantry  Regiment,  my  regi- 
ment. We  stayed  for  nearly  three  months 
in  the  Somme,  delivering  two  assaults,  and 
living  in  a  wretched  condition,  there  being 
such  an  amount  of  mud  that  it  reached 
knee-deep  in  most  places  and  in  some 
others  waist-high.  The  orderlies  who  took 
care  of  the  horses  were  at  the  rear  and  had 
a  better  lot.  We  were  relieved  and  billeted 
in  a  little  town  at  about  fifteen  kilometres 
from  the  line.  There  a  German  shell  hit  a 
barn  where  some  men  were  billeted,  and 
killed  eight  of  them  and  wounded  twelve 
of  the  second  company.  In  that  day  this 
company  sustained  more  losses  in  killed 
than  during  the  last  month  we  stayed  in 
the  Somme.  Among  the  killed  there  was 
a  man  who  had  asked  to  be  an  orderly,  as 
he  was  old  and  had  several  children.  He 
believed  that  in  staying  at  the  rear  he  had 
no  chance  to  be  hurt.  It  was  his  destiny 
to  die  that  day,  said  the  men.  .  .  . 

Another  reason  that  will  help  in  bringing 
a  touch  of  fatalism  in  the  heart  of  the  fighter 
is  that  all  levels  of  human  activity  seem  to 
be  shattered,  not  to  work  in  the  usual  way. 
Before  the  war  a  man  with  money  in  his 
pocket  was  a  powerful  man;  now  his  bank- 
notes are  often  not  available  any  more,  and 
even  with  his  money  he  will  often  not  be  able 
to  buy  food.  I  remember  in  the  early  period 
of  the  open  warfare  money  was  useless  to  buy 
food.  Lately,  during  the  Verdun  battle,  I 
would  have  paid  any  price  to  get  some 
water;  for  during  five  days  my  whole  regi- 
ment could  get  only  eighty-six  litres  of 
water;  so  terrible  was  the  shelling  that  no- 
body could  cross  this  zone  of  death. 

Thus  the  man  sees  that  on  the  battle- 
field it  is  useless  to  run  away — for  the  bullets 
will  always  catch  him;  that  it  is  useless  to 
hide  in  deep  dugouts,  for  he  has  seen  many 
of  his  comrades  buried  in  overthrown  dug- 
outs while  others  who  fought  bravely,  fac- 
ing death  every  moment,  came  out  of  the 
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fray  unhurt.  On  the  other  hand,  all  his 
habits,  his  ordinary  mode  of  living,  have 
been  changed;  everything  to  which  he  has 
been  accustomed  from  his  childhood  on  is 
different,  even  the  very  landscape  which 
has  taken  such  a  strange  and  abnormal  ap- 
pearance that  he  is  obliged  to  compare  it  to 
a  moon  landscape.  It  seems  but  natural, 
therefore,  that  he  should  be  resigned  to  his 
fate;  hence  the  feeling  of  fatalism.  But  this 
fatalism  of  his  must  not  be  mistaken  for  that 
of  the  Arabs,  who  never  try  to  change  the 
course  of  events  (for  everything  on  this 
earth  happens  by  Allah's  will  and  it  would 
be  a  crime  to  go  against  his  designs).  No, 
the  poilu,  the  French  soldier,  submits  to  the 
inevitable;  he  does  not  complain,  for  it  is 
of  no  use;  he  does  not  worry,  for  all  these 
miseries  he  is  suffering  can't  be  helped. 
But  if  he  can  avoid  some  evil,  I  assure  you 
he  does  it.  The  conclusion  is  that  his  fatal- 
ism, far  from  lessening  his  fighting  capaci- 
ties, raises  them  to  a  high  pitch,  for  he  does 
his  bit  without  complaint;  he  does  it  under 
all  circumstances,  never  fearing  death,  for 
he  knows  that  no  man  avoids  his  fate. 


A 


FEELING  which  is  often  found 
among  French  soldiers  is  that  of  a 
certain  coquetterie.  When  you  get  a 
glimpse  of  these  brave  fellows  coming  to 
rest  billets,  mud-stained,  weary,  it  seems 
quite  impossible  that  they  should  ever  in- 
dulge in  coquetterie.  It  does  seem 
"Coquetterie"  incredible,  for  just  after  the  relief 
their  coats  are  but  coats  of  mud 
and  clay,  and  it  is  impossible  to  realize 
that  they  were  once  of  that  dainty  horizon- 
blue,  the  blue  of  the  sky  of  dear  old  France. 
We  see  that  they  are  unshaven.  All  this  is 
quite  true,  but  have  a  few  moments'  pa- 
tience and  you  will  see  what  the  poilus  will 
do  after  they  are  dismissed.  They  just  take 
the  time  to  locate  their  quarters,  leave  their 
equipment,  and  out  they  rush  to  the  next 
river.  After  a  time  they  appear  dodging 
along  with  a  satisfied  air,  shaven,  hair  nicely 
parted,  the  police  bonnet  placed  sideway  in 
a  stylish  way.  You  would  hardly  recognize 
them  with  their  uniform  restored  to  its  origi- 
nal picturesque  blue.  But  when  the  ser- 
geant-major distributes  new  clothing,  what 
a  swarm  around  him,  what  a  bustle  !  Every 
man  wants  to  get  new  puttees,  new  coat, 
new  blouse,  new  breeches.     This  undoubt- 


edly also  is  a  form  of  coquetterie.  One  of  the 
men  of  my  regiment,  the  67th  Infantry 
Regiment,  being  asked  why  he  was  so  eager 
to  be  smartly  dressed,  answered:  "After  our 
fighting  in  Verdun  our  officers  told  us  we 
were  the  smartest  lot  they  had  ever  seen;  if 
that  statement  should  be  correct  each  of  us 
must  be  smart-looking."  Another  man  of 
the  same  regiment,  being  questioned  in  the 
same  way,  said:  "I  am  going  on  leave  very 
soon,  sir;  my  wife  being  a  dainty  little  thing, 
I  want  my  uniform  to  be  a  nice  background 
for  her.  And  I  want  her  to  be  proud  of  her 
husband." 

Our  poilus  also  try  to  look  smart  while  on 
the  battle-field.  One  day,  I  remember,  I 
was  in  the  jumping-off  trenches;  it  was 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  we 
launched  our  big  offensive  on  the  Chemin 
des  Dames  in  May,  191 7.  I  went  in  all  the 
jumping-off  trenches  in  order  to  ascertain 
that  everything  was  in  proper  condition,  and 
also  to  be  sure  that  the  morale  of  my  men 
was  as  fine  as  it  always  had  been.  I  noticed 
a  man  brushing  most  carefully  his  coat  and 
paying  particular  attention  to  the  rest  of 
his  uniform.  After  having  watched  him  for 
a  while,  I  exclaimed:  "Well,  Durand,  what 
is  going  wrong  ?  My  opinion  is  that  you  are 
turning  into  a  perfect  dandy,  but  is  this  the. 
proper  time  to  get  smart  ? "  "If  my  under- 
standing is  correct,  sir,"  he  said,  "we  are  to 
pay  a  call  to  these  fellows  in  the  opposite 
trench.  I  have  always  been  told  that  to 
pay  a  call  one  should  be  a  little  dressy,  and 
that  is  why  I  make  my  toilet."  In  this 
same  attack,  Captain  Edart  of  my  battalion 
put  on  a  new  uniform,  and  a  new  pair  of 
boots,  because,  he  said:  "It  was  a  great 
honor  to  tread  on  French  soil  wrested  from 
the  Boches  by  our  gallant  67th." 

By  these  few  experiences  you  can  get  an 
idea  of  that  feeling  of  coquetterie  among  the 
poilus.  It  seems  as  if  amid  the  horrors  of 
modern  warfare  they  wanted  to  add  a  touch 
of  sentimentalism — as  if  they  wanted  to 
mitigate  by  a  little  comeliness  the  ugliness 
of  this  game.  And  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  they  are  the  descendants  of  those  who 
fought  the  war  in  frills. 


ONCE  upon  a  time  I  happened  to  en- 
ter the   private  office  of   a   shrewd 
friend  of  mine  just  as  he  was  mak- 
ing an  end  of  glancing  through  the  letters 
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and  circulars  which  had  reached  him  that 
morning.  After  we  had  exchanged  greet- 
ings and  before  we  took  up  the  special  sub- 
ject of  my  call,  he  handed  me  one  of  the 
printed  documents  he  had  been 
Touchstones  examining.     It  was  a  request  for 

his  co-operation  in  behalf  of  an 
object  which  seemed  to  be  worthy  of  pub- 
lic support.  When  I  had  read  it  my  friend 
asked  what  I  thought  of  it,  and  I  responded 
that  it  appeared  to  be  an  appeal  which 
called  for  assistance,  and  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  deny. 

"Yes,"  he  returned,  "it  is  a  good  cause — 
at  least  I'm  inclined  to  think  so.  I  may 
possibly  make  a  small  subscription — but  I 
shall  decline  to  serve  on  the  committee  of 
management  as  I  am  here  invited  to  do. 
In  fact,  the  more  I  come  to  think  of  it,  the 
more  I  doubt  whether  I  shall  even  give  them 
a  little  money,  and  I  find  myself  wondering 
if  the  object  is  really  as  worthy  as  it  seems. 
Look  over  the  list  of  those  engaged  in  ad- 
vocating it  and  you  will  find  more  than  one 
name  which  does  not  inspire  confidence, 
and  at  least  one  which  inspires  misgiving. 
Long  experience  has  made  me  cautious,  not 
to  say  distrustful,  and  I  now  keep  out  of  all 
enterprises  which  cannot  withstand  the  test 
of  the  Human  Touchstone."  I  looked  at 
him,  awaiting  an  explanation  of  this  term. 

"You  see  what  I  mean,"  he  continued; 
"a  cause  is  known  by  the  company  it  keeps. 
It  is  necessarily  discredited  by  evil  associa- 
tions. There  are  a  lot  of  men  of  more  or 
less  prominence,  seeking  the  bubble  reputa- 
tion in  the  camera's  mouth,  delighting  in  the 
spot-light  of  publicity,  and  acting  as  their 
own  press-agents.  I  call  them  my  Human 
Touchstones.  I  know  them  to  be  more  or 
less  self-seeking,  more  or  less  unsound  in 
judgment,  more  or  less  likely  to  go  off  half- 
cocked,  as  the  phrase  is.  And  when  two  or 
three  of  them  are  gathered  together,  then  is 
a  good  time  to  avoid  their  society.  Now 
this  circular  that  you  have  just  looked  over 
has  on  its  committee  of  management  nearly 
half  a  dozen  of  the  men  whom  I  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  using  as  Human  Touchstones; 
and  when  I  see  this,  I  cannot  help  doubting 
the  whole  thing.  The  treasurer,  for  exam- 
ple, is  a  pushing  person,  who  used  to  go 
about  vaunting  that  he  was  a  self-made 
man.  I  happen  to  know  that  his  schooling 
was  deficient  and  that  he  never  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  a  college  career.     Yet  a  few 


years  ago  1  discovered  that  he  had  begun  to 
append  LL.D  to  his  name.  As  he  is  a  man 
of  means  I  concluded  that  he  had  made  a 
donation  to  some  struggling  college  which 
had  rewarded  him  with  an  undeserved 
honor.  I  once  heard  the  president  of  one  of 
these  enfeebled  institutions  of  learning  de- 
clare that  it  needed  a  great  deal  of  money 
which  it  did  not  expect  to  get  all  at  once — 
but  by  degrees.  And  only  last  year  this 
Human  Touchstone  of  mine,  the  treasurer 
of  this  new  association,  has  added  to  the 
LL.D.  a  Ph.D.  The  doctorate  of  laws  he 
might  have  bought  by  a  bargain  shameless 
on  both  sides,  but  the  doctorate  of  philos- 
ophy he  could  not  have  come  by  honestly. 
For  him  to  flaunt  that  in  the  face  of  the  pub- 
lic is  very  much  as  if  he  had  suddenly  taken 
to  wearing  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key." 

Then  my  friend  took  the  circular  from  my 
hand  and  threw  it  into  the  waste-paper 
basket. 

"I  am  inclined  to  think,"  he  added  as  he 
did  this,  "that  if  I  found  this  self-made 
Ph.D.  advocating  the  Ten  Commandments, 
I  should  begin  to  have  doubts  as  to  their 
validity." 


HALF  an  hour  later,  as  I  was  walking 
away  from  my  friend's  office,  I  pon- 
dered over  this  theory  of  the  Human 
Touchstone;  and  I  was  suddenly  reminded 
of  an  apologue  which  H.  C.  Bunner  used  to 
tell.  It  was  probably  his  own  invention; 
and  he  may  have  written  it  out 
although  I  think  that  it  survives  ^fnH  ^g^nner 
only  in  oral  tradition  and  that  I 
may  be  the  only  one  now  in  possession  of  it. 
More  than  thirty  years  ago  in  the  era  of 
the  mugwumps  and  of  Cleveland's  election 
and  of  Charles  A.  Dana's  advocacy  of  Ben 
Butler  in  the  New  York  Sun,  there  was  a 
very  old  farmer  in  a  very  remote  rural  com- 
munity, who  was  not  a  man  of  any  unusual 
intelligence — in  fact,  he  was  recognized  as 
rather  below  than  above  the  average.  Yet 
in  one  respect  at  least  he  possessed  tran- 
scendent powers.  In  the  field  of  politics 
his  prescience  was  almost  unerring.  He  was 
always  on  the  right  side  and  he  was  nearly 
always  on  the  winning  side.  He  could  not 
give  reasons  for  the  faith  that  was  in  him; 
and  his  opinions  w7ere  vague  and  inarticu- 
late; but  his  judgment  on  the  issues  of  the 
clay  was  infallible.     His  sole  aberration  was 
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a  startling  contention  that  all  the  forests  in 
the  country  ought  to  be  cut  down  at  once. 

His  neighbors  marvelled  at  the  political 
wisdom  of  a  man  devoid  of  wisdom  in  all 
other  things;  and  even  the  members  of  his 
own  family,  the  critics  on  the  hearth,  were 
wholly  at  a  loss  to  account  for  his  political 
sagacity.  At  last  the  sands  of  life  began  to 
run  out  and  he  lay  upon  his  death-bed. 
Then  his  sons  consulted  together  and  be- 
sought him  to  explain  to  them  the  secret  of 
his  strange  gift.  So  it  was  that  he  was 
moved  to  make  his  last  dying  speech  and 
confession.  "It  was  really  very  simple," 
he  told  them.  "I've  always  taken  the  New 
York  Sun — and  I've  always  disagreed  with 
it.  When  The  Sun  said  a  thing  was  right,  I 
said  it  was  wrong.  When  The  Sun  said  Ben 
Butler  was  going  to  be  elected,  I  said  that 
Cleveland  was  sure  to  beat  him.  And  I 
always  won  out,  didn't  I?" 

It  will  be  remembered  by  all  who  were 
readers  of  The  Snnin  those  distant  days  that 
Dana  was  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of 
our  adopting  a  national  policy  which  would 
preserve  our  forests;  and  this  unexpected 
absence  of  perversity  on  the  able  editor's 
part,  was  the  obvious  explanation  of  the  old 
farmer's  contention  that  we  ought  to  cut 
down  every  tree  in  the  country.  Dana  was 
his  Human  Touchstone,  although  the  editor 
was  not  absolutely  unerring  in  his  perfor- 
mance of  this  useful  function. 

Here,  in  fact,  we  are  face  to  face  with  the 
clanger  which  confronts  all  who  seek  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  excellent  test.     Few  Hu- 


man Touchstones  are  always  and  inevitably 
in  the  wrong.  Most  of  them  deviate  now 
and  again  into  the  straight  and  narrow  path, 
however  scatter-brained  and  wrong-headed 
they  may  reveal  themselves  to  be  in  the 
large  majority  of  their  opinions.  And,  of 
course,  this  introduces  an  element  of  uncer- 
tainty and  interferes  with  the  complete 
scientific  validity  of  the  test,  otherwise  in- 
fallible. 

For  example,  Walter  Savage  Landor, 
possessed  an  immense  fund  of  miscellaneous 
misinformation  about  the  history  of  the 
English  language,  about  its  constitution  and 
about  its  by-laws.  In  the  late  Professor 
Lounsbury's  ever  delightful  discussion  of  the 
"Standard  of  Usage"  in  our  noble  tongue, 
he  declared  that  in  Landor's  "observations 
upon  language  no  man  of  equal  abilities  ever 
surpassed  him  in  the  combination  of  limited 
knowledge  of  the  facts  with  unlimited 
wrong-headedness  in  drawing  conclusions 
from  them."  So  it  was  that  in  all  questions 
of  usage,  in  the  consideration  of  which  a 
wise  man  always  treads  cautiously,  Landor 
"was  the  most  untrustworthy  of  guides,  but 
for  a  reason  quite  different  from  what  might 
be  supposed — he  occasionally  made  a  cor- 
rect statement.  Hence,"  so  Lounsbury 
concludes  with  his  customary  humor,  "the 
uninstructed  reader  can  never  have  the  de- 
sirable assurance  that  everything  he  asserts 
is  always  wrong  even  if  it  be  so  generally." 
That  is  to  say,  Landor,  like  Dana,  was  a 
Human  Touchstone,  likely  to  be  useful  but 
not  absolutely  to  be  relied  upon. 


SOME  REFLECTIONS  ON  MODERN  ART  SUG- 
GESTED BY   THE  CAREER  OF  ARTHUR 
BURDETT  FROST,  JR. 

THE  passing  of  a  young  artist,  full  of  life 
and  rich  in  promise  as  he  was,  might 
not  seem  an  event  capable  of  arrest- 
ing attention  for  long,  in  times  like  these, 
when  great  numbers  of  young  men  are  being 
swept  to  death — at  a  time  also  when  one 
of  the  greatest  sculptors  of  the  modern 
world  and  one  of  its  finest  painters  have 
gone  from  among  us.  But  it  was  precisely 
because  his  career  was  unfinished,  because 
he  had  gone  far  along  a  course  that  might 
have  yielded  results  defining  the  thought  of 
our  day,  and  of  its  immediate  morrow,  that 
the  death  of  Arthur  Burdett  Frost,  Jr., 
came  as  a  grievous  shock  to  all  who  knew 
him  or  his  work. 

To  point  out  the  important  steps  in  his 
development  will  be  to  open  up  nearly  the 
whole  question  of  the  art  of  to-day,  and  to 
show  what  problems  it  presents  to  the  man 
entering  the  profession  of  the  painter,  or 
even  to  the  man  who  simply  wants  to  un- 
derstand the  evolution  of  his  period  as  ex- 
pressed in  its  art. 

I  well  remember  my  first  meeting  with 
Arthur  Frost.  It  was  when  William  M. 
Chase,  addressing  his  school,  said:  " Stu- 
dents, I  introduce  to  you  our  greatest  illus- 
trator, Mr.  Frost,  who  does  me  the  honor 
to  bring  his  son  to  study  here."  And  young 
Frost  did  study.  Bringing  with  him  from 
home  the  habit  of  drawing  whatever  he  saw, 
and  possessing  a  certain  knowledge  of  paint- 
ing, he  advanced  rapidly  under  the  tuition 
of  Mr.  Chase  and  Mr.  Henri.  By  the 
summer  of  1906,  when  the  family  went 
abroad  for  a  long  stay,  he  was  probably  as 
well  equipped  for  his  profession  as  his  first 
school  could  make  him.  It  was  the  desire 
of  his  father,  however,  that  the  European 
schools  with  their  older  traditions,  and  far 
beyond  the  schools,  the  influence  of  the 
immense  store  of  art  in  Europe,  both  an- 
cient and  modern,  supplement  the  training 
he  had  received  at  home. 

Already,  as  a  boy  of  eighteen  in  New 
York,  Arthur  Frost  had  shown  a  bent  for 
research  into  the  problem  of  what  art  is. 
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Perhaps  the  most  important  characteristic 
of  his  later  years  was  his  eagerness  to  work 
at  his  problem.  He  did  so  brilliantly,  rad- 
ically insatiably.  I  remember  his  expres- 
sion of  boyish  triumph  when  he  announced 
one  day  that  he  could  see  what  was  great  in 
Manet's  art. 

When  his  family  settled  in  Paris,  the 
young  man  became  a  student  at  Julian's, 
and  found  out  what  work  in  European 
schools  is  like — from  eight  in  the  morning 
till  seven  at  night,  if  one  attends  the  croquis, 
to  which  Arthur  went  regularly.  The 
steady  grind  strengthened  him  technically, 
and  his  work  at  this  period  was  about  as 
complete  as  that  efficiency-machine,  the 
modern  art-school,  could  make  it. 

Meanwhile  his  investigations  of  the  pur- 
pose of  art,  of  the  thing  he  was  to  do  with 
the  fund  of  ability  he  was  acquiring,  had 
gone  on  apace.  As  we  know  to-day,  the 
road  from  Constable,  whom  he  had  ad- 
mired in  London,  to  the  Impressionists  is  a 
straight  and  unbroken  one.  A  submissive 
learner  when  he  felt  that  he  was  studying  at 
the  right  source,  Arthur  mastered  the  prin- 
ciples and  technic  of  the  Impressionists  to 
an  extent  that  permitted  him,  in  less  than 
a  year,  to  produce  a  number  of  meritorious 
works  in  their  manner.  With  these  he 
made  his  first  contributions  to  public  ex- 
hibitions. 

But  even  before  the  time  of  which  I 
write,  Impressionism  as  a  living  force  was  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Of  the  masters  who  had 
brought  it  to  perfection,  a  few  survived,  as 
indeed  two  still  do.  But  they  have  no  suc- 
cessors among  those  who  try  to  work  in 
their  manner. 

Paris  was  in  a  ferment  of  new  ideas,  with 
-art,  as  usual,  indicating  the  activity  seeth- 
ing through  the  whole  mass  of  the  country's 
thought.  Much  had  to  be  accomplished 
before  the  war  came,  and  the  close  of  the 
old  era.  "It's  like  seeing  Athens  at  the 
time  of  Pericles!"  Arthur  exclaimed  one 
evening  as  we  crossed  the  Seine,  after  a 
visit  to  the  Autumn  Salon. 

Toward  the  end  of  1907  various  young 
painters  who  had  come  to  look  on  Henri 
Matisse  as  the  most  significant  figure  in  the 
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evolution  of  the  time  induced  the  artist  to 
undertake  the  criticism  of  a  class,  which 
they  formed  for  him.  Arthur  Frost  joined 
it  at  once,  thinking  to  find  there  complete 
freedom  from  the  academic  methods  of 
Julian's,  and  the  open  door  to  all  the  fierce 
expressionism  of  the  Paris  exhibitions. 

Instead,  he  and  the  rest  of  the  band  found 
themselves  in  "the  most  severely  classical 
atelier  in  Paris."  The  old  student  of  Bou- 
guereau,  whom  they  had  chosen  as  mentor, 
started  them  off  on  the  path  he  himself  had 
followed ;  and,  instead  of  the  ten-foot  can- 
vases they  had  imagined  themselves  cover- 
ing with  broad  sweeps  of  fiery  color,  they 
were  set  to  drawing  from  the  cast,  using  a 
well-sharpened  charcoal  on  the  uncompro- 
mising surface  of  a  sheet  of  papier  Ingres.  A 
fund  was  collected  to  purchase  a  life-size 
cast  of  the  calm  Mars  Borghese  of  the  Lou- 
vre. Arthur  secured  a  small  plaster  figure 
of  a  Michael  Angelo  and  modelled  a  copy 
of  it  on  his  own  account. 

But  despite  the  acceptance  of  Matisse's 
guidance  by  the  more  intelligent  of  his  stu- 
dents, the  large  number  of  followers  from 
all  countries  who  soon  overflowed  in  the 
school  insisted  on  getting  what  they  came 
for.  They  wanted  to  paint  like  Matisse. 
The  teacher  reasoned  with  them,  explained 
that  each  must  work  out  his  own  art  from 
principles  consecrated  by  centuries  of  tra- 
dition, and  that  the  strange-seeming  devel- 
opments of  later  years  were  but  the  mani- 
festations of  new  personalities  drawing  on 
neglected  sources.  It  was  in  vain  that  he 
threatened  to  turn  them  out  of  doors  if  they 
persisted  in  imitating  his  work  instead  of 
following  his  instruction.  In  about  a  year 
from  the  founding  of  the  class,  which  had 
by  this  time  become  one  of  the  largest  in 
Paris,  Matisse  made  good  his  threat  and 
abandoned  teaching.  Arthur  Frost  had  to 
start  anew. 

He  found  work  at  Julian's  impossible, 
with  the  new  ideas  he  had  acquired,  and 
decided  that  the  time  had  come  to  continue 
his  general  education  where  it  had  left  off 
at  his  American  high  school.  Does  such  a 
proceeding  seem  strange  for  a  man  who  had 
decided  on  painting  as  his  profession?  It 
will,  to  some.  But  look  at  the  annual  ex- 
hibitions, with  their  miles  of  destitution — 
intellectual  and  artistic.  On  every  hand 
we  hear  it  said  that  ideas,  inspiration,  are 
what  is  needed.  And  yet  how  little  evi- 
dence there  is  that  the  painters  ever  have 


the  humility  to  turn  aside  from  the  game 
they  play  with  the  exhibitions,  the  critics, 
and  the  dealers — to  ponder  over  the  grave 
questions  it  is  their  mission  to  answer.  It 
was  this  that  Arthur  Frost  realized.  He 
did  not  turn  to  education  (beside  a  study  of 
the  arts  allied  to  his  own)  to  find  the  ideas 
whose  lack  he  reproached  in  his  pictures; 
he  was  building  up  a  better  mental  organ- 
ism with  which  to  achieve  those  ideas  when 
he  should  go  back  to  his  own  work. 

The  results  were  evident  by  191 3,  when 
we  find  young  Frost  as  one  of  a  group  of 
painters — Delaunay  was  probably  the  most 
prominent  of  them — who  had  their  own 
word  to  say.  They  were  all  men  who  had 
the  scientific-aesthetic  research  of  recent 
years  well  in  hand;  they  had  passed  the 
groping  stage  in  getting  a  balance  between 
realistic  and  abstract  form,  and  their  pic- 
tures of  aeroplanes,  clouds,  the  sun,  and 
other  heavenly  bodies  were  part  of  the 
movement  of  creative  art  for  which  our 
time  will  be  remembered. 

Staying  abroad  for  a  while  after  the  war 
broke  out,  the  day  came  at  length  when  the 
family  was  ready  for  its  long-delayed  return 
to  America.  Once  more  in  New  York, 
Arthur  was  soon  engaged  on  a  big  canvas. 
He  wanted  to  paint  a  picture  which  should 
include  the  fulness  of  his  acquirements,  and 
worked  on  it  for  many  months — only  to  re- 
paint it  completely.  It  changed  from  care- 
fully studied  realism  to  a  balancing  of  form 
and  color  wherein  no  relation  with  the  scene 
was  discernible,  though  the  new  phase  grew 
from  the  original  conception. 

It  is  probably  not  for  those  who  were  the 
close  associates  of  Arthur  Burdett  Frost,  Jr., 
to  measure  the  value  of  his  achievement. 
The  point  is  that  he  was  one  of  those  men — 
and  they  are  not  common — who  find  out 
what  life  has  to  offer  in  their  day,  and  who 
seize  upon  it.  Being  an  artist,  it  was  first 
of  all  through  the  medium  of  his  profession 
that  he  approached  life.  He  evolved  with 
his  generation  and  would  not  be  shaken 
from  his  place  in  the  ascent. 

Whatever  the  future  judgment  on  his 
merit,  it  is  scarce  likely  that  his  work  will 
be  called  complete.  But  do  we,  of  this 
young,  changing  country,  need  most  to 
consider  the  lives  of  those  who  have  done  a 
complete  work  or  the  lives  of  men  who  have 
followed  a  great  aspiration  and  a  great 
direction?  Arthur  Frost  was  a  joyous  stu- 
dent   occupied    with   grave    matters.     His 
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unceasing  desire  to  look  further  into  art 
led  him  along  a  course  which  I  believe  will 
be  considered  the  essential  one  of  our  time. 
The  earlier  artists  of  his  choice  are  the 
classics  of  the  past,  later  he  came  to  those 
who  are  being  recognized  as  the  masters  of 
the  present  epoch.  It  is  a  progression  such 
as  this  that  his  countrymen  must  follow  if 
they  are  to  produce  the  art  of  the  future. 

Walter  Pach. 

THE  LATE  GEORGE  A.  II EARN   WAS  AL- 
WAYS A   FIRM  BELIEVER  IN   THE 
FUTURE  OF  AMERICAN  ART 

THE  connoisseur  and  patron  of  contem- 
porary art  is  a  double  benefactor. 
He  encourages  art  and  also  the  artist. 
Although  the  late  George  A.  Hearn  was  a 
collector  of  the  art  of  the  past  as  well  as  of 
the  present,  it  was  as  a  patron  of  contempo- 
rary art  that  he  was  and  is  most  widely 
known  and  rightly  appreciated.  He  was  in- 
terested in  the  artists  of  his  time  and  par- 
ticularly the  artists  of  his  country,  many  of 
whom  were  his  intimate  friends.  Not  one 
apart  who  bought  only  for  future  profit,  Mr. 
Hearn  became  conversant  with  the  ideas, 
aims,  and  aspirations  of  the  artist,  ex- 
changed ideas,  and  entered  into  their  crea- 
tive spirit.  He  was  always  genial  and  de- 
lightful. I  believe  that  he  never  sold  a 
picture  during  the  many  years  that  he  col- 
lected them,  and  it  is  a  notable  fact  that  he 
gave  many  of  his  most  valued  treasures  to 
public  institutions.  Although  honored  as  a 
public  benefactor  by  those  who  knew,  yet 
there  was  little  publicity  given  to  his  gifts. 
Many  of  the  pictures  which  rest  modestly 
at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  would  have 
created  a  sensation  in  the  auction-room. 
In  the  recent  sale  in  New  York  of  the 
Hearn  pictures,  I  do  not  remember  a  sin- 
gle Winslow  Homer,  yet  in  his  collection  at 
the  Metropolitan  we  can  count  five  or  six, 
and  with  a  master  whose  production  was 
limited  and  whose  important  pictures  are 
not  often  seen  in  the  public  market,  this  is  a 
significant  fact.  Were  it  not  for  the  Hearn 
collection  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
later  American  art  would  be  but  poorly 
represented  there.  Wyant,  whom  we  could 
not  know  in  the  Irish  landscape  and  the 
wood  interior  of  the  early  eighties,  we  see  at 
his  best  among  the  pictures  given  by  Mr. 
Hearn.  "The  Mohawk  Valley"  remains  as 
a  masterpiece  of  the  early  topographical 
period  wherein  we  see  the  influence  of  the 


Dusseldorf  school,  whereas  the  other  exam- 
ples show  Wyant  in  his  most  mature  and 
complete  expression  as  a  great  tonalist.  So, 
too,  with  Inness,  we  see  not  only  one  of  the 
most  important  and  representative  examples 
of  his  early  work  in  the  well-known  "  Peace 
and  Plenty,"  painted  in  1865,  but  the  great 
spiritual  significance  of  his  later  expression  is 
beautifully  exemplified  in  the  evanescent 
charm  of  "  Spring  Blossoms,"  dated  1889. 
Of  the  middle  period  we  have  "  Evening  at 
Medfield,"  1875.  Homer  Martin,  whose 
mature  vision  came  very  late  in  life,  and 
whose  production  was  unfortunately  very 
limited,  is  nevertheless  represented  by  an 
important  and  imposing  example  in  "Sand 
Dunes,  Lake  Ontario";  while  Blakelock  is 
revealed  to  us  in  two  happily  contrasted 
moods,  in  one  of  which  he  shows  his  early 
objective  training  and  sensitive  understand- 
ing of  natural  structure,  and  in  the  other  a 
rhapsody  of  color  in  which  the  vision  is 
seen  as  in  a  dream.  The  "Quadroon,"  by 
Fuller,  a  mystical  masterpiece  of  elusive 
charm,  and  a  less  important  example  by 
Ryder,  complete  the  distinguished  group  of 
deceased  masters;  while  in  the  adjoining 
gallery  are  representative  examples  by  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  exponents  of  con- 
temporary American  painting  who  are 
worthily  continuing  the  precedent  of  their 
peers. 

As  a  collector  Mr.  Hearn  showed  great 
catholicity  of  taste  and  excellent  judgment. 
If  in  a  general  survey  of  his  pictures  we  see 
a  predominating  interest  in  the  tonalistic 
schools,  we  must  remember  that  this  was  the 
mood  of  a  period  and  many  of  its  masters 
were  contemporaries  of  the  collector.  This 
to  a  certain  extent  influenced  his  predilec- 
tion for  the  early  English  pictures,  the  tones 
of  which  were  in  happy  accord  to  the  rich 
quality  of  our  own  school.  It  seems  addi- 
tionally appropriate,  however,  that  the 
English  school  should  be  so  well  represented 
in  our  great  museum,  for  we  must  remember 
that  our  early  native  school  of  portraiture 
was  a  direct  continuation  of  the  English 
precedent.  So,  too,  it  is  welcome  to  see 
the  English  landscape-painters,  with  whom 
we  have  a  close  temperamental  and  artistic 
affinity.  Inness  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Constable,  whose  virile  influence  is  echoed 
in  his  earlier  pictures;  and  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say  that  Wyant  owed  much  to  the  som- 
bre and  austere  master  of  Bergholt.  The 
English  school  is  grouped  together  at  the 
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Metropolitan  Museum  and  shows  with  what 
care  Mr.  Hearn  selected  his  pictures,  not 
only  for  individual  excellence  but  for 
aesthetic  kinship  and  harmonic  relation.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  rooms  in  the 
museum. 

But  Mr.  Hearn  had  also  a  sympathetic 
eye  for  the  modern  achievement  and  the 
revelations  of  the  American  impressionists. 
We  will  recall  that  not  many  years  ago 
Theodore  Robinson  was  looked  upon  as  a 
rebel,  an  acknowledged  extremist,  the  dar- 
ing of  whose  color  frightened  conservative 
curators  and  connoisseurs.  He  was  among 
the  first  of  our  landscape-painters  to  awaken 
to  the  call  of  the  sunlight,  and  his  natural 
vision  responded  to  the  new  discoveries  of 
the  French  impressionists.  To-day  the  dis- 
tinction is  not  so  clearly  marked.  We  see 
these  painters  as  tonalists  working  in  a 
higher  key  and  in  cooler  hues.  Mr.  Hearn 
was  fortunate,  however,  in  acquiring  a  very 
distinguished  group  of  this  painter's  can- 
vases at  an  early  date,  several  of  which  were 
dispersed  in  the  recent  sale.  Theodore 
Robinson  died  young  and  did  not  achieve 
the  complete  consummation  of  his  un- 
doubted genius,  but  his  influence  here  was 
active  and  generative.  Twachtman  echoed 
the  new  spirit  and  we  are  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing one  of  his  most  beautiful  expressions 
in  the  Hearn  collection  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan. 

We  have  seen  several  great  collectors  pass. 
The  pictures  which  they  brought  together  at 
incalculable  expense  the  public  is  privileged 
to  view  in  our  museums.  The  great  trea- 
sures of  the  past  have  brought  the  Old  World 
to  our  shores.  In  the  realm  of  painting  we 
can  look  upon  the  historical  retrospect  and 
trace  the  early  traditions  leading  to  our  own 
time.  But  if  we  learn  from  the  past  many 
valuable  lessons  for  the  present,  neverthe- 
less it  is  the  present  which  is  our  chief  con- 
cern. Many  of  our  greatest  collectors  have 
left  no  impression  upon  the  artistic  life  of 
their  time,  no  sign  of  their  interest  in  the 
modern  struggle  to  create  and  sing  the  songs 


of  our  day,  no  encouragement  to  the  young 
men  who  are  working  valiantly  to  recreate 
the  living  spirit  of  the  higher  life  as  ex- 
pressed in  art.  It  is  not  the  real  test  of  the 
connoisseur  to  be  able  to  select  masterpieces 
from  the  achievements  of  the  past.  Time, 
that  mysterious  but  never-failing  judge,  pre- 
sents the  decision  to  the  present.  It  is  only 
the  great  that  survive  its  merciless  test;  the 
inferior  go  the  way  of  all  things,  that  lack- 
ing the  breath  of  life,  are  as  dust.  The  real 
connoisseur  is  not  necessarily  an  antiquarian 
or  archaeologist.  He  is  a  lover  of  the  living 
spirit  and  he  sees  it  in  the  present  as  well 
as  in  the  past. 

The  significance  of  Mr.  Hearn  as  a  col- 
lector is  that  he  encouraged  and  quickened 
the  art  of  his  time  and  of  his  country.  It  is 
not  the  mere  fact  that  he  helped  artists  to 
live;  that  alone  is  a  means  and  not  an  end. 
As  a  business,  art  has  no  reason  for  exist- 
ence. It  is  mere  money-changing  and  it 
were  better  to  deal  in  those  material  things 
called  commodities  in  which  Mr.  Hearn  ac- 
quired his  fortune.  But  if  in  seeking  the 
higher  life  the  soul  awakens  to  a  spiritual 
need  expressed  in  the  realm  of  art,  the  re- 
sponse must  come  through  that  communion 
of  feeling  which  radiates  from  the  common 
love  of  the  beautiful.  This  is  not  a  thing 
cherished  only  in  the  dead  past.  It  still 
seeks  to  be  awakened. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Hearn  has  left  his  heritage 
not  only  in  museums  but  in  the  hearts  of 
those  whose  works  he  helped  to  quicken  in- 
to being.  He  was  not  only  a  benefactor  of 
American  art,  in  so  much  as  he  bought  the 
pictures  of  his  contemporaries,  but  because 
he  endeavored  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the 
art  of  his  time,  to  know  the  artists  and  to 
exchange  appreciations  and  estimations. 
That  he  selected  wisely,  and  that  the  con- 
fidence which  he  especially  placed  in  the 
American  artists  whose  pictures  he  bought 
was  entirely  justified,  is  clearly  shown  in  the 
result  of  the  recent  sale  of  his  collection  by 
the  American  Art  Association. 

Eliot  Clark. 


NOTE  ON  THE  FRONTISPIECE.— John  S.  Sargent:  Not  only  is  Mr. 
Sargent  an  exponent  of  portraiture  and  mural  decoration  and  a  devotee  of  outdoor  scene; 
he  is  also  a  masterly  and  sympathetic  painter  of  indoor  genre.  The  frontispiece,  "  Non- 
chaloir,"  which  was  first  seen  at  the  New  English  Art  Club  exhibition  in  Suffolk  Street 
in  191 1,  displays  the  artist  in  a  little-known  but  manifestly  congenial  mood. 


A  calendar  of  current  art  exhibitions  will  be  found  on  page  24. 


From  tin  autochrome photograph  by  Charles  J.  Belden. 

YELLOWSTONE   FALLS. 
"The  River  .  .  .  gathering  its  strength  .  .  .  plunges  four  hundred  feet  into  a  canyon  of  myriad  rainbows." 

— See  "The  Motor  in  Yellowstone,"  page  673. 
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THE    YOUNG    DEAD 

BY    MAXWELL    STRUTHERS    BURT 

These  who  were  born  so  beautifully 

Of  straight-limbed  men  and  white-browed,  candid  wives, 

Now  have  walked  out  beyond  where  we  can  see; 

Are  full-grown  men,  with  spent  and  splendid  lives: 

And  these  that  only  a  little  while  ago 

Without  our  help  would  stumble  in  steep  places, 

Need  never  our  hands,  stride  proudly  on,  and  so 

Come  to  a  dawn  of  great,  unknown  spaces. 

0  lithe  young  limbs  and  radiant,  grave  young  eyes, 
Now  have  you  taught  us  beauty  cannot  fade; 
This  summer  finds  a  rounding  of  the  skies, 

And  all  the  summer  night  is  overlaid 

With  calm,  a  strength,  a  loveliness,  a  lending 

Of  grace  that  will  not  go,  that  has  no  ending. 

*  *     * 

And  I  had  planned  a  future  filled  with  bright 
Upstanding  days  that  found  and  held  the  sun 
Even  where  shadows  are.     When  these  were  done, 
Sleep,  with  a  heart  made  curiously  light  .  .  . 

1  dreamed  so  much  ...  as  all  men  dream  at  night  .  .  . 
Of  tasks,  and  the  fine  heat  of  them;  the  cool 

That  comes  by  dusk  like  color  on  a  pool: 
Now  this  is  over  and  new  things  begun. 

Now  this  is  over,  and  my  dreams  are  caught 
Up  in  a  great  cloud  terrible  and  unsought, 
And  all  my  hours,  so  straightly  marked  before, 
Are  blown  and  broken  by  the  wind  of  war; 
I  only  know  there  is  no  time  for  reaping; 
The  trumpets  care  so  little  for  my  sleeping. 

*  *     * 

After  great  labor  comes  great  calm,  great  rest, 

The  wonder  of  contentment,  and  surcease, 

And  once  again  we  feel  the  wind  and  see 

A  flower  stirred,  or  hear,  amidst  the  peace, 

The  inarticulate  music  of  the  bee: 

Taste  sweetness  where  sweat  was,  and,  what  is  best, 

Behind  the  veil  that  hangs  across  our  sight, 

One  moment  know  the  changelessness  of  light. 
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And  so  I  have  no  pity  for  the  dead, 

They  have  gone  out,  gone  out  with  flame  and  song, 

A  sudden  shining  glory  round  them  spread; 

Their  drooping  hands  raised  up  again  and  strong; 

Only  I  sorrow  that  a  man  must  die 

To  find  the  unending  beauty  of  the  sky. 


BRITISH    WAR    PICTURES 

LITHOGRAPHS   BY   BRANGWYN,    BONE,   KENNINGTON,    CLAUSEN,   PEARS, 
NEVINSON,    SHEPPERSON,    ROTHENSTEIN,   AND   HARTRICK 

OW  is  England  doing  it? 

One  answer  to  this  question  is  found  in  the  series  of  lithographs 
by  her  foremost  artists,  selected  examples  of  which  are  here  repro- 
duced. The  British  Government  wanted  a  pictorial  record  of  Eng- 
land during  war  time  which  should  be  permanent.  Nine  of  her  best 
draftsmen  were  appointed,  each  under  a  main  heading  to  depict  six 
subjects,  the  artist  selected  for  each  main  subject  according  to  his  known  ability  to 
do  that  subject  well.  We  have,  then,  in  these  lithographs  the  first  attempt  by  a 
number  of  artists  working  in  unison  to  put  on  record  some  aspects  of  Britain's 
activities  during  the  Great  War.  The  fact  that  nine  men  have  covered  nine  differ- 
ent fields  of  labor  does  not  mean  that  all  fields  of  British  activity  in  the  war  are 
covered.  But  enough  of  the  field  has  been  gone  over  to  supply  a  varied  and  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  whole.  Some  of  the  artists  represented  in  this  series  are  well 
known  to  American  art  lovers.  Among  these  are  Brangwyn,  George  Clausen, 
Muirhead  Bone,  and  Will  Rothenstein. 

As  becomes  a  nation  fighting  on  both  land  and  sea,  naturally  the  eye  is  first 
caught  by  the  groups  by  Eric  Kennington  and  Frank  Brangwyn,  A.  R.  A.,  entitled 
"Making  Soldiers"  and  "Making  Sailors."  With  a  sure  hand  and  a  pleasing 
sympathy  for  "Tommy,"  Kennington  shows  him  both  in  training  and  in  the  trenches. 

The  Brangwyn  lithographs  are  a  delight  to  all  who  love  his  powerful  and  color- 
ful black  and  white,  and  doubly  so  in  that  they  show  a  wonderful  range  of  feeling. 

Clausen  and  Bone  plunge  us  into  industrial  activity.  In  "Making  Guns" 
and  "Building  Ships"  we  see  the  stupendous  machinery  necessary. 

Rothenstein  strikes  a  softer  note  in  "Work  on  the  Land,"  as  does  Shepperson 
in  "Tending  the  Wounded."  The  delicate  tracery  of  Rothenstein's  horses  and  his 
wonderful  skies  of  white  paper  are  a  rest  to  the  eye,  while  Shepperson's  sympathetic 
but  graphic  story  gives  us  food  for  sober  thought. 

And  then  Nevinson,  the  cubist,  in  his  strong,  modern  "Making  Aircraft," 
shows  us  the  new  and  strange  perspective  of  country  and  city  over  which  the  planes 
pass,  with  glimpses  of  their  making. 

One  complete  set  of  the  lithographs  has  been  presented  to  the  Harvard  Club 
of  New  York  by  Cambridge  University,  England,  in  memory  of  those  Harvard 
graduates  who  have  fallen  in  the  army  of  the  British  Empire  in  the  present  war. 
Another  complete  set  is  to  be  sent  to  exhibitions  throughout  the  United  States. 

To  see  these  prints  is  to  gain  a  much  more  intelligent  and  comprehensive  idea 
of  the  way  England  is  making  war.  Yet  quite  apart  from  this  and  the  question  of 
patriotic  interest,  the  use  of  the  simple,  dignified,  honest  lithograph  as  a  medium 
is,  in  itself,  noteworthy.  They  have  already  drawn  the  attention  of  many  of  us  in 
America  to  the  interest  and  value  of  the  lithograph  as  an  art  print;  and  as  several 
of  our  own  artists,  commissioned  by  our  Government  to  go  to  France  to  draw  our 
own  men  and  their  efforts  in  the  Great  War  intend  to  use  lithography,  we  may  hope 
to  see  this  modest  and  beautifully  honest  medium  come  again  into  its  own. 


Making  Saiiors. — Frank   Brangwyn. 

The  Lookout. 

The  reality  of  the  vigil  which  is  being  kept  by  the  British  fleet  in  the  North  Sea. 
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Making  Soldiers. — Eric  IT.  Kennington. 

In  the  Front-Line  Trench  for  the  First  Time. 


IhiX  ,  if  jkUm-*:*«t7fK. 


In  the  trenches  the  soldier's  rifie  is  his  life.     It  gets  more  care  than  many  a  lady's  jewel.     See  the  rag  tied  around  the  muzzle  to 
prevent  dirt  or  mud  fouling  the  barrel  in  case  it  touches  the  side  of  the  trench. 
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Making  Aircraft. — C.   R.   W.  Nevinson.  -   - 

Banking  at  Four  Thousand  Feet. 

The  curious  sensation  of  the  man  back  of  the  pilot,  of  being  motionless  while  the  torque  of  the  propeller  in  front  i->  mad  with 
motion  and  the  flat  checker-board  of  the  earth  swiftly  comes  and  j^oes. 
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Woman's  Work.— A.   S.   Hartrick,  A.   R.   W.   S. 

On  the  Railways — Engine  and  Carriage  Cleaning. 
The  new  and  very  real  woman  of  to-day,  unmindful  of  her  dirty,  greasy  man's  attire,  blithely  Strolling  along-,  swinging  her  dinner-pail. 
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Making   Guns. — GgORGE   CxAuse 


The  Furnace. 


A  trood  example  of  Clausen's  wonderful  handling  of  light,  and  a  most  interesting  use  of  scraping,  a  reversal  of  the  usual 
process  in  lithography.     Here  the  stone  is  covered  with  black,  and  the  picture  made  by  scraping. 
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Building   Ships.-  -Muirhkad   Bone. 


A  Ship- Yard  Scene  from  a  Big  Crane. 


Distance  and  perspective  force  us  to  realize  the  vastness  of  this  enormous  piece  of  machinery  which  picks  up 

warship  as  we  would  an  apple. 
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THE    CHILD    IN   THE    HOUSE 

By  Madison  Cawein 

Illustrations  by  Maud  Tousey  Fanoel 

I  And  hurry  out  to  meet  him  there, 

My  father  at  the  gate. 
When   from    the    tower,  like  some  big 

flower,  It's — oh,  how  slow  the  hours  go  ! 
The  bell  drops  petals  of  the  hour,  How  hard  it  is  to  wait ! 

That  says  "It's  getting  late";  Till,  drawing  near,  his  steps  I  hear, 

For  nothing  else  on  earth  I  care,  And  up  he  grabs  me,  lifts  me  clear 
But  wash  my  face  and  comb  my  hair,  Above  the  garden  gate. 
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When    curved    and    white,    a    bugle 

bright, 
The  moon  makes  magic  of  the  night, 

A  fairy  trumpet  blowing: 
To  me  this  seems  the  very  best — 
To  kiss  good  night  and  be  undressed, 


And  held  against  my  mother's  breast, 
Like  snow  outside  that's  blowing. 

It's — oh,  how  fast  the  time  goes  past ! 

How  quick  the  moments  leap ! 
Till  mother  lays  me  down  and  sings 
A  song,  and,  dreaming  many  things, 

She  leaves  me  fast  asleep. 
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"THE    VALLEY    OF    DEMOCRACY" 

VI— THE    SPIRIT   OF   THE    WEST 
BY    MEREDITH    NICHOLSON 


y/i    lk 


UCH  water  has  flowed 
under  the  bridge  since 
these  papers  were  under- 
taken, and  I  cheerfully 
confess  that  in  the  course 
of  the  year  I  have  learned  a 
great  deal  about  the  West.  My  observa- 
tions began  at  Denver  when  the  land  was 
still  at  peace,  and  continued  through  the 
hour  of  the  momentous  decision  and  the 
subsequent  months  of  preparation.  The 
West  is  a  place  of  moods  and  its  changes  of 
spirit  are  sometimes  puzzling.  The  vio- 
lence has  gone  out  of  us;  we  went  upon  a 
war  footing  with  a  minimum  amount  of 
noise  and  gesticulation.  Deeply  preoc- 
cupied with  other  matters,  the  West  was 
annoyed  that  the  Kaiser  should  so  stu- 
pidly make  it  necessary  for  the  American 
Republic  to  give  him  a  thrashing,  but  as 
the  thing  had  to  be  done  the  West  ad- 
dressed itself  to  the  job  with  a  grim  de- 
termination to  do  it  thoroughly. 

We  heard,  after  the  election  of  19 16, 
that  the  result  was  an  indication  of 
the  West's  indifference  to  the  national 
danger;  that  the  Middle  Western  people 
could  not  be  interested  in  a  war  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  would 
suffer  any  indignities  rather  than  send 
their  sons  to  fight  in  Europe.  It  was 
charged  in  some  quarters  that  the  West 
had  lost  its  "pep";  that  the  fibre  had 
softened;  that  the  children  and  the  grand- 
children of  " Lincoln's  men"  were  in- 
sensible to  the  national  danger;  and  that 
thoughts  of  a  bombardment  of  New  York 
or  San  Francisco  were  not  disturbing  to 
a  people  remote  from  the  sea.  I  am 
moved  to  remark  that  we  of  the  West  are 
less  disposed  to  encourage  the  idea  that 
we  are  a  people  apart  than  our  friends  to 
the  eastward  who  often  seem  anxious  to 
force  this  attitude  upon  us.  We  like  our 
West  and  may  boast  and  strut  a  little,  but 
any  intimation  that  we  are  not  loyal  citi- 
zens of  the  American  Republic,  jealous  of 
its  honor  and  security  and  responsive  to 
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its  every  call  upon  our  patriotism  and 
generosity,  arouses  our  indignation. 

Many  of  us  were  favored  in  the  first 
years  of  the  war  with  letters  from  Eastern 
friends  anxious  to  enlighten  us  as  to  the 
importance  of  America's  danger  and  her 
duty  with  respect  to  the  needs  of  the  suf- 
ferers in  the  wake  of  battle.  On  a  day 
when  I  received  a  communication  from 
New  York  asking  "whether  nothing  could 
be  done  in  Indiana  to  rouse  the  people  to 
the  sore  need  of  France,"  a  committee  for 
French  relief  had  just  closed  a  week's 
campaign  with  a  fund  of  $17,000,  collect- 
ed over  the  State  in  small  sums  and  con- 
tributed very  largely  by  school-children. 
The  Millers'  Belgian  Relief  movement, 
initiated  in  the  fall  of  19 14  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam C.  Edgar,  of  Minneapolis,  publisher 
of  The  Northwestern  Miller,  affords  a  note- 
worthy instance  of  the  West's  response  to 
appeals  in  behalf  of  the  people  in  the 
trampled  kingdom.  A  call  was  issued 
November  4  for  45,000  barrels  of  flour, 
but  70,000  barrels  were  contributed;  and 
this  cargo  was  augmented  by  substantial 
gifts  of  blankets,  clothing  for  women  and 
children,  and  condensed  milk.  These  sup- 
plies were  distributed  in  Belgium  under 
Mr.  Edgar's  personal  direction,  in  co-op- 
eration with  Mr.  Herbert  C.  Hoover, 
chairman  of  the  Commission  for  the  Re- 
lief of  Belgium. 

Many  Westerners  were  fighting  under 
the  British  and  French  flags,  or  were  serv- 
ing in  the  French  ambulance  service  be- 
fore our  entrance  into  the  war,  and  the 
opening  of  the  officers'  training-camps  in 
19 1 7  found  young  Westerners  of  the  best 
type  clamoring  for  admission.  The  West- 
ern colleges  and  universities  cannot  be  too 
strongly  praised  for  their  patriotic  fervor 
displayed  in  meeting  the  crisis.  One  pres- 
ident said  that  if  necessary  he  would  nail 
up  the  doors  of  his  college  until  the  war 
was  over.  The  eagerness  to  serve  is  in- 
dicated in  the  regular  army  enlistments 
for  the  period  from  June  to  December, 
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191 7,  in  which  practically  all  of  the  Mid-  of  the  Middle  West  was  a  thing  un- 
dle  Western  States  doubled  and  tripled  dreamed  of  by  the  pioneers,  whose  chief 
the  quota  fixed  by  the  War  Department;  concern  was  with  the  soil;  there  was  no 
and  any  assumption  that  patriotism  di-  way  of  anticipating  the  economic  changes 
minishes  the  farther  we  penetrate  into'the  that  have  been  forced  upon  attention 
interior  falls  before  the  showing  of  Colo-  by  the  growth  of  cities  and  States.  Min- 
rado,  whose  response  to  a  call  for  1,598  nesota  had  been  a  State  thirteen  years 
men  was  answered  by  3,793;  and  Utah  when  in  1871  Proctor  Knott,  in  a  speech 
multiplied  her  quota  by  5  and  Montana  in  Congress,  ridiculed  the  then  unknown 
by  7.  This  takes  no  account  of  men  who,  name  of  Duluth:  "The  word  fell  upon 
in  the  period  indicated,  entered  training-  my  ear  with  a  peculiar  and  indescribable 
camps,  or  of  naval  and  marine  enlist-  charm,  like  the  gentle  murmur  of  a  low 
ments,  or  of  the  National  Guard  or  the  se-  fountain  stealing  forth  in  the  midst  of 
lective  draft.  More  completely  than  ever  roses,  or  the  soft,  sweet  accent  of  an  an- 
before  the  West  is  merged  into  the  nation,  gel's  whisper  in  the  bright,  joyous  dream 
The  situation  when  war  was  declared  is  of  sleeping  innocence."  And  yet  Duluth 
comparable  to  that  of  householders,  long  has  become  indeed  a  zenith  city  of  the 
engrossed  with  their  domestic  affairs  and  saltless  seas,  and  the  manufactured  prod- 
heeding  little  the  needs  of  the  community,  ucts  of  Minnesota  also  have  an  annual 
who  are  brought  to  the  street  by  a  com-  value  approximating  $500,000,000. 
mon  peril  and  confer  soberly  as  to  ways  The  first  artisans,  the  blacksmiths  and 
and  means  of  meeting  it.  wagon-makers,  and  the  women  weaving 

cloth  and  fashioning   the  garments  for 

II  their  families  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 

and  Missouri,  never  dreamed  that  the 

"The  West,"  an  Eastern  critic  com-  manufactures  of  these  States  alone  would 
plains,  "appears  always  to  be  demanding  attain  a  value  of  $5,500,000,000,  approxi- 
something  ! "  The  idea  of  the  West  as  an  mately  a  fifth  of  the  nation's  total.  The 
Oliver  Twist  with  a  plate  insistently  ex-  original  social  and  economic  structure  was 
tended  pleases  me  and  I  am  unable  to  not  prepared  for  this  mighty  growth, 
meet  it  with  any  plausible  refutation.  States  in  which  the  soil  was  tilled  almost 
The  West  has  always  wanted  and  it  will  wholly  by  the  owners  of  the  land  were  un- 
continue  to  want  and  to  ask  for  a  great  expectedly  confronted  with  social  and  eco- 
many  things;  we  may  only  pray  that  it  nomic  questions  foreign  to  all  their  ex- 
will  more  and  more  hammer  upon  the  perience.  Rural  legislators  were  called 
federal  counter,  not  for  appropriations  upon  to  deal  with  questions  of  which  they 
but  for  things  of  value  for  the  whole,  had  only  the  most  imperfect  understand- 
"We  will  try  anything  once!"  This  for  ing.  They  were  bewildered  to  find  the 
long  was  more  or  less  the  Western  atti-  towns  nearest  them,  which  had  been  only 
tude  in  politics,  but  we  seem  to  have  es-  trading  centres  for  the  farmer,  asking  for 
caped  from  it;  and  the  war,  with  its  enor-  legislation  touching  working  hours,  hous- 
mous  demands  upon  our  resources,  its  ing,  and  child  labor,  and  for  modifications 
revelation  of  national  weaknesses,  caused  of  local  government  made  necessary  by 
a  prompt  cleaning  of  the  slate  of  old,  un-  growth  and  radical  changes  in  social  con- 
finished  business  to  await  the  outcome.  ditions.     I  remember  my  surprise  to  find 

It  is  an  element  of  strength  in  a  democ-  not  long  ago  that  a  small  town  I  had 

racy  that  its  political  and  social  necessi-  known  all  my  life  had  become  an  indus- 

ties  are  continuing;  there  is  no  point  of  trial  centre  where  the  citizens  were  gravely 

rest.     Obstacles,  differences,  criticism  are  discussing  their  responsibilities  to  the  ar- 

all  a  necessary  part  of  the  eternal  strug-  tisans  and  laborers  who  had  suddenly 

gle  toward  perfection.     What  was  impos-  been  added  to  the  population.     Here  a 

sible  yesterday  is  achieved  to-day  and  handsome   old  residence  that  had  been 

may  be  abandoned  to-morrow.     Democ-  a  "show  place"  was  transformed  into  a 

racy,  as  we  have  thus  far  practised  it,  is  a  home  for  factory  girls, 

series  of  experiments,  a  quest.  The    preponderating    element    in    the 

The  enormous  industrial  development  original  occupation  of  the  Middle  Western 
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States  was  American,  derived  from  the 
older  States;  and  the  precipitation  into 
the  Mississippi  valley  industrial  centres 
of  great  bodies  of  foreigners,  many  of 
them  only  vaguely  aware  of  the  purposes 
and  methods  of  democracy,  added  an  ele- 
ment of  confusion  and  peril  to  State  and 
national  politics.  The  perplexities  and 
dangers  of  municipal  government  were 
multiplied  in  the  larger  cities  by  the  injec- 
tion into  the  electorate  of  the  hordes  from 
overseas  that  poured  into  States  whose 
government  and  laws  had  been  fashioned 
to  meet  the  needs  of  a  homogeneous  peo- 
ple who  lived  close  to  the  soil. 

The  war  that  has  emphasized  so  many 
needs  and  dangers  has  sharply  accentu- 
ated the  growing  power  of  labor.  Certain 
manifestations  of  this  may  no  longer  be 
viewed  in  the  light  of  local  disturbances 
and  agitations  but  with  an  eye  upon  im- 
pending world  changes.  Whatever  the 
questions  of  social  and  economic  recon- 
struction that  Europe  must  face  they  will 
be  hardly  less  acutely  presented  in  Amer- 
ica; and  these  matters  are  being  discussed 
in  the  West  with  a  reassuring  sobriety. 
The  Chicago  Herald  (January  4),  in  dis- 
cussing the  programme  of  the  British  La- 
bor party,  said:  "When  the  last  gun  is 
fired  on  the  battle-field  the  first  shot  will 
be  fired  in  an  even  vaster  engagement. 
.  .  .  Patriotism,  clear  vision,  freedom 
from  stereotyped  modes  of  thought  and 
human  understanding  will  be  absolutely 
necessary  in  the  leaders  of  all  classes." 

The  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World 
has  widely  advertised  itself  by  its  law- 
lessness, in  recent  years,  and  its  obstruc- 
tive tactics  with  respect  to  America's 
preparations  for  war  have  focussed  at- 
tention upon  it  as  an  organization  utterly 
inconsonant  with  American  institutions. 
An  arresting  incident  of  recent  years  was 
the  trial,  in  191 2,  in  the  United  States 
Court  for  the  District  of  Indiana,  of  forty- 
two  officers  and  members  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Structural  Iron 
Workers  for  the  dynamiting  of  buildings 
and  bridges  throughout  the  country.  The 
trial  lasted  three  months,  and  the  disclo- 
sures, pointing  to  a  thoroughly  organized 
conspiracy  of  destruction,  were  of  the 
most  startling  character.  Thirty-eight  of 
the  defendants  were  convicted. 

The   influence   of  labor  in   the   great 


industrial  States  of  the  West  is  very 
great,  and  not  a  negligible  factor  in  the 
politics  of  the  immediate  future.  What 
industrial  labor  has  gained  has  been 
through  constant  pressure  of  its  organi- 
zations; and  yet  the  changes  of  the  past 
fifty  years  have  been  so  gradual  as  to  pre- 
sent, in  the  retrospect,  the  appearance  of 
an  evolution. 

There  is  no  cause  for  believing  that  the 
West  in  these  critical  hours  will  not  take 
counsel  of  reason.  It  is  an  interesting  cir- 
cumstance that  the  West  has  just  now  no 
one  who  may  be  pointed  to  as  its  spokes- 
man. No  one  is  speaking  for  the  West; 
the  West  has  learned  to  think  and  to 
speak  for  itself.  "  Organized  emotion  "  (I 
believe  the  phrase  is  President  Lowell's) 
may  again  become  a  power  for  mischief  in 
these  plains  that  lend  so  amiable  an  ear 
to  the  orator;  but  the  new  seriousness  of 
which  I  have  attempted  to  give  some  hint 
in  the  progress  of  these  papers,  and  the 
increasing  political  independence  of  the 
Western  people,  encourage  the  belief  that 
whatever  lies  before  us  in  the  way  of  mo- 
mentous change,  the  West  will  not  be  led 
or  driven  to  ill-considered  action. 

In  spite  of  many  signs  of  a  drift  toward 
social  democracy,  individualism  is  still  the 
dominant  "note"  in  these  Middle  West- 
ern States,  apart  from  the  industrial  cen- 
tres where  socialism  has  indisputably  made 
great  headway.  It  may  be  that  Ameri- 
can political  and  social  phenomena  are 
best  observed  in  States  whose  earliest  his- 
tory is  so  close  as  to  form  a  background 
for  contrast.  We  have  still  markedly  in 
the  Mississippi  valley  the  individualistic 
point  of  view  of  the  pioneer  who  thought 
out  his  problems  alone  and  was  restrained 
by  pride  from  confessing  his  needs  to  his 
neighbors.  In  a  region  where  capital  has 
been  most  bitterly  assaulted  it  has  been 
more  particularly  in  the  pursuit  of  redress 
for  local  grievances.  The  agrarian  at- 
tacks upon  railroads  are  an  instance  of 
this.  The  farmer  wants  quick  and  cheap 
access  to  markets,  and  he  favors  co-opera- 
tive elevators  because  he  has  felt  for  years 
that  the  middleman  poured  too  many 
grains  out  of  the  bushel  for  his  services. 
In  so  far  as  the  farmer's  relations  with  the 
State  are  concerned,  it  has  given  him  a 
great  many  things  for  which,  broadly 
speaking,  he  has  not  asked,  notably  in  the 
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development  of  a  greater  efficiency   of  — of  our  citizens  of  German  birth  or  an- 

method  and  a  widening  of  social  horizons,  cestry.     Until  America  became  directly 

concerned  it  was  perfectly  explicable  that 

III  they  should  sympathize  with  the  people,  if 

not  with  the  government,  of  the  German 
When  the  New  Englander,  the  South-  Empire.  The  Lusitania  tragedy,  defend- 
easterner,  and  the  Pennsylvanian  met  ed  in  many  cases  openly  by  German  sym- 
in  the  Ohio  valley  they  spoke  a  common  pathizers;  the  disclosure  of  the  duplicity 
language  and  were  animated  by  common  of  the  German  ambassador;  and  revel a- 
aims.  Their  differences  were  readily  tions  of  the  insidious  activity  and  in- 
reconcilable;  Southern  sentiment  caused  genious  propaganda  that  had  been  in 
tension  in  the  Civil  War  period  and  was  progress  under  the  guise  of  pacifism — all 
recognizable  in  politics  through  recon-  condoned  by  great  numbers  of  German- 
struction  and  later,  but  it  was  possible  for  Americans — awoke  us  to  a  realization  of 
one  to  be  classed  as  a  Southern  sympa-  the  fact  that  even  unto  the  third  and 
thizer  or  even  to  bear  the  opprobrious  fourth  generation  the  fatherland  still  exer- 
epithet  of  copperhead  without  having  cised  its  spell  upon  those  we  had  accepted 
his  Americanism  questioned.  Counties  unquestioningly  as  fellow  citizens  and 
through  this  belt  of  States  were  named  neighbors.  And  yet  viewed  in  the  retro- 
for  American  heroes  and  statesmen —  spect  the  phenomenon  is  not  so  remark- 
Washington,  Franklin,  Jefferson,  Hamil-  able.  More  than  any  other  people  who 
ton,  Marion,  Clark,  Perry — varied  by  have  enjoyed  free  access  to  the  "  unguard- 
French  and  Indian  names  that  tinkle  ed  gates,"  of  which  Aldrich  complained 
musically  along  lakes  and  rivers.  many  years  ago,  the  Germans  have  set- 
There  was  never  any  doubt  in  the  early  tied  themselves  in  both  town  and  coun- 
days  that  all  who  came  were  quickly  as-  try  in  colonies.  Intermarriage  has  been 
similated  into  the  body  of  the  republic,  very  general  among  them,  and  their  social 
or  that  any  conceivable  situation  could  life  has  been  circumscribed  by  ancestral 
ever  cause  the  loyalty  of  the  most  newly  tastes  and  preferences.  As  they  prospered 
adopted  citizen  to  be  questioned.  The  they  made  frequent  visits  to  Germany, 
soil  was  too  young  in  the  days  of  Know-  strengthening  ties  never  wholly  broken, 
nothingism  and  the  body  of  the  popula-  It  was  borne  in  upon  us  in  the  months 
tion  too  soundly  American  for  the  West  following  close  upon  the  6th  of  April, 
to  be  greatly  roused  by  that  movement.  1917,  that  many  citizens  of  German  birth, 
Nevertheless  we  have  had  in  the  West  as  long  enjoying  the  freedom  and  the  oppor- 
elsewhere  the  political  recognition  of  the  tunities  of  the  Valley  of  Democracy,  had 
race  group — a  particular  consideration  for  not  really  been  incorporated  into  the  body 
the  Irish  vote  or  the  German  vote,  and  in  of  American  citizenship,  but  were  still,  in 
the  Northwestern  States  for  the  Scandi-  varying  degrees,  loyal  to  the  German  au- 
navian.  The  political  " bosses"  were  not  tocracy.  That  in  States  we  had  proudly 
slow  to  throw  their  lines  around  the  in-  pointed  to  as  typically  American  there 
creasing  race  groups  with  a  view  to  control  should  be  open  disloyalty  or  only  a  surly 
and  manipulation.  Our  political  platforms  acceptance  of  the  American  Government's 
frequently  expressed  "  sympathy  with  the  position  with  reference  to  a  hostile  foreign 
Irish  people  in  their  struggle  for  home  power  was  profoundly  disturbing.  That 
rule,"  and  it  had  always  been  considered  amid  the  perils  of  war  Americanism  should 
"good  politics"  to  recognize  the  Irish  and  become  the  issue  in  a  political  campaign, 
the  Germans  in  party  nominations.  as  in  Wisconsin  in  April,  brought  us  face 
Following  Germany's  first  hostile  acts  to  face  with  the  problem  of  a  more  thor- 
against  American  life  and  property,  ough  assimilation  of  those  we  have  wel- 
through  the  long  months  of  waiting  in  corned  from  the  Old  World — a  problem 
which  America  hoped  for  a  continuation  which  when  the  urgent  business  of  win- 
of  neutrality,  we  became  conscious  that  ning  the  war  has  been  disposed  of,  we  shall 
the  point  of  view  held  by  citizens  of  not  neglect  if  we  are  wise.  Wisconsin 
American  stock  differed  greatly  from  that  nobly  asserted  her  loyalty,  but  the  con- 
of  many — of,  indeed,  the  greater  number  test  leaves  us  still  a  little  numb. 
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In  the  present  state  of  feeling  it  is  im-  American  institutions  has  been  very  corn- 
possible  to  weigh  from  available  data  the  mon  among  Germans  of  this  type.  An- 
question  of  how  far  there  was  some  sort  other  young  man  of  German  ancestry 
of  "understanding"  between  the  govern-  spoke  of  this  same  contemptuous  attitude 
ment  at  Berlin  and  persons  of  German  for  things  American.  There  was,  he  told 
sympathies  in  the  United  States  that  me,  a  group  of  men  who  met  constantly  in 
when  Der  Tag  dawned  for  the  precipita-  a  German  club-house  to  belittle  America 
tion  of  the  great  scheme  of  world  domina-  and  exalt  the  joys  of  the  fatherland, 
tion  they  would  stand  ready  to  assist  by  Their  attitude  toward  their  adopted  coun- 
various  processes  of  resistance  and  inter-  try  was  condensed  into  an  oft-repeated 
ference.  For  the  many  German- Ameri-  formula:  "What  shall  we  think  of  a  peo- 
cans  who  stood  steadfastly  for  the  Ameri-  pie  whose  language  does  not  contain  an 
can  cause  at  all  times  it  is  unfortunate  equivalent  for  Gemiithlichkeit  /" 
that  much  testimony  points  to  some  such  As  part  of  the  year's  record  I  may 
arrangement.  At  this  time  it  is  difficult  speak  from  direct  knowledge  of  a  situa- 
to  be  just  about  this,  and  it  is  far  from  my  tion  with  which  we  were  brought  face  to 
purpose  to  support  an  indictment  that  is  face  in  Indianapolis,  a  city  of  nearly  three 
an  affront  to  the  intelligence  and  honor  hundred  thousand  people,  in  a  State  that 
of  the  many  for  the  offenses  of  scattered  has  been  for  two  decades  the  centre  of 
groups  and  individuals;  and  yet  through  population  of  the  United  States.  Indi- 
fifty  years  German  organizations,  a  Ger-  ana's  capital,  we  like  to  believe,  is  a  typi- 
man-language  press,  the  teaching  of  Ger-  cal  American  city.  Here  the  two  tides  of 
man  in  public  schools  fostered  the  German  migration  from  the  East  and  the  South- 
spirit,  and  the  efforts  made  to  preserve  the  east  met  in  the  first  settlement.  A  ma- 
solidarity  of  the  German  people  lend  color  jestic  shaft  in  the  heart  of  the  town  testi- 
to  the  charge.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  fies  to  the  participation  of  Indiana  in  all 
systematic  German  propaganda,  either  the  American  wars  from  the  Revolution; 
open  or  in  pacifist  guise,  was  at  work  ener-  in  no  other  State  perhaps  is  political  ac- 
getically  throughout  the  West  from  the  tivity  so  vigorous  as  here.  It  would  seem 
beginning  of  the  war  to  arouse  sentiment  that  if  there  exists  anywhere  a  healthy 
against  American  resistance  to  German  American  spirit  it  might  be  sought  here 
encroachments.  with  confidence.     The  phrase  "He's  an 

Americans  of  German  birth  have  been  honest   German"   nowhere   conveyed   a 

controlled  very  largely  by  leaders,  often  deeper  sense  of  rectitude  and  probity, 

men  of  wealth,  who  directed  them  in  their  Men  of  German  birth  or  ancestry  have 

affairs  great  and  small.     This  "system"  repeatedly  held  responsible  municipal  and 

took  root  in  times  when  the  immigrant,  county  offices.     And  yet  this  city  affords 

finding   himself  in   a  strange   land  and  a  striking  instance  of  the  effect  of  the 

unfamiliar  with  its  language,  naturally  preservation  of  the  race  group.     It  must 

sought  counsel  of  his  fellow  countrymen  be  said  that  the  community's  spirit  to- 

who  had  learned  the  ways  of  America,  ward  these  citizens  was  the  friendliest  in 

This  form  of  leadership  has  established  a  the  world;  that  in  the  early  years  of  the 

curious  habit  of  dependence,  and  makes  European  war  allowances  were  generously 

against  freedom  of  thought  and  action  in  made  for  family  ties  that  still  bound  many 

the  humble  while  augmenting  the  power  to  the  fatherland  and  for  pride  and  preju- 

of  the  strong.     It  has  been  a  common  dice  of  race.     There  had  never  been  any 

thing  for  German  parents  to  encourage  in  question  as  to  the  thorough  assimilation 

their  children  the  idea  of  German  superi-  of  the  greater  number  into  the  body  of 

ority  and  Germany's  destiny  to  rule  the  American  democracy  until  the  beginning 

world.     A  gentleman  whose  parents,  born  of  the  war  in  1914. 

in  Germany,  came  to  the  Middle  West  When  America  joined  with  the  Allies  a 
fifty  years  ago  told  me  recently  that  his  silence  fell  upon  those  who  had  been  sup- 
father,  who  had  left  Germany  to  escape  porting  the  German  cause.  The  most 
military  service,  had  sought  to  inculcate  outspoken  of  the  German  sympathizers 
these  ideas  in  the  minds  of  his  children  yielded  what  in  many  cases  was  a  grudg- 
from  their  earliest  youth.     The  sneer  at  ing  and  reluctant  assent  to  America's 
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preparations  for  war.  Others  made  no 
sign  one  way  or  the  other.  There  were 
those  who  wished  to  quibble — who  said 
that  they  were  for  America,  of  course,  but 
that  they  were  not  for  England;  that  Eng- 
land had  begun  the  war  to  crush  Ger- 
many; that  the  stories  of  atrocities  were 
untrue.  As  to  the  Lusitania,  Americans 
had  no  business  to  disregard  the  warning 
of  the  Imperial  German  Government;  and 
America  "had  no  right"  to  ship  muni- 
tions to  Germany's  enemies.  Rumors  of 
disloyal  speech  or  of  active  sedition  on 
the  part  of  well-known  citizens  were  free- 
ly circulated. 

German  influence  in  the  public  schools 
had  been  marked  for  years,  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  school  board  was  a  German, 
active  in  the  affairs  of  the  National  Ger- 
man-American Alliance.  The  teaching 
of  German  in  the  grade  schools  was  for- 
bidden by  the  Indianapolis  school  com- 
missioners last  year,  though  it  is  compul- 
sory under  a  State  law  where  the  parents 
of  twenty-five  children  request  it.  It  was 
learned  that  "  The  Star-Spangled  Banner" 
was  sung  in  German  in  at  least  one  public 
school  as  part  of  the  instruction  in  the 
German  language,  and  this  was  defended 
by  German-Americans  on  the  ground  that 
knowledge  of  their  national  anthem  in 
two  languages  broadened  the  children's 
appreciation  of  its  beauties.  One  might 
wonder  just  how  long  the  singing  of  "Die 
Wacht  am  Rhein"  in  a  foreign  language 
would  be  tolerated  in  Germany  ! 

We  witnessed  what  in  many  cases  was 
a  gradual  and  not  too  hearty  yielding  to 
the  American  position,  and  what  in  others 
was  a  refusal  to  discuss  the  matter  with 
a  protest  that  any  question  of  loyalty 
was  an  insult.  Suggestions  that  a  public 
demonstration  by  German-Americans  at 
a  time  when  loyalty  meetings  were  being 
held  by  American  citizens  everywhere 
would  satisfy  public  clamor  and  protect 
innocent  sufferers  from  business  boycotts 
and  other  manifestations  of  disapproval 
were  met  with  indignation.  The  situa- 
tion became  acute  upon  the  disclosure 
that  the  Independent  Turnverein,  a  club 
with  a  handsome  house  that  enrolled 
many  Americans  in  its  membership,  had  on 
New  Year's  Eve  violated  the  government 
food  regulations.  The  president,  who 
had   been   outspoken  against   Germany 


long  before  America  was  drawn  into  the 
war,  made  public  apology,  and  as  a  result 
of  the  flurry  steps  were  taken  immedi- 
ately to  change  the  name  of  the  organiza- 
tion to  the  Independent  Athletic  Club. 
On  Lincoln's  Birthday  a  patriotic  celebra- 
tion was  held  in  the  club.  On  Washing- 
ton's Birthday  Das  Deutsche  Haus,  the 
most  important  German  social  centre  in 
the  State,  announced  a  change  of  its  name 
to  the  Athenaeum.  In  his  address  on  this 
occasion  Mr.  Carl  H.  Lieber  said: 

With  mighty  resolve  we  have  taken  up  arms  to 
gain  recognition  for  the  lofty  principles  of  a  free 
people  in  unalterable  opposition  to  autocracy  and 
military  despotism.  Emerging  from  the  mists 
and  smoke  of  battle,  these  American  principles, 
like  brilliant  handwriting  in  the  skies,  have  been 
clearly  set  out  by  our  President  for  the  eyes  of 
the  world  to  see.  Our  country  stands  undivided 
for  their  realization.  Impartially  and  unselfishly 
we  are  fighting,  we  feel,  for  justice  in  this  world 
and  the  rights  of  mankind. 

This  from  a  representative  citizen  of  the 
second  generation  satisfactorily  disposed 
of  the  question  of  loyalty,  both  as  to  the 
renamed  organization  and  the  majority  of 
its  more  influential  members. 

It  is  only  just  to  say  that,  as  against 
many  evidences  of  a  failure  to  assimilate, 
there  is  much  other  gratifying  testimony 
that  a  very  considerable  number  of  per- 
sons of  German  birth  or  ancestry  in  these 
States  have  neither  encouraged  nor  have 
they  been  affected  by  bold  attempts  to 
diffuse  and  perpetuate  German  ideas. 
Many  German  families — I  know  conspicu- 
ous instances  in  Western  cities — are  in  no 
way  distinguishable  from  their  neighbors 
of  American  stock.  In  one  Middle  West- 
ern city  a  German  mechanic,  who  before 
coming  to  America  served  in  the  German 
army  and  is  without  any  illusions  as  to 
the  delights  of  autocracy,  tells  me  that 
attachment  to  the  fatherland  is  confined 
very  largely  to  the  more  prosperous  ele- 
ment, and  that  he  encountered  little  hos- 
tility among  the  humbler  people  of  Ger- 
man antecedents  whom  he  attempted  to 
convince  of  the  injustice  of  the  German 
position. 

The  National  German-American  Alli- 
ance, chartered  by  special  act  of  Congress 
in  iqoi,  has  been  pointed  to  as  a  specific 
instance  of  organized  German  propaganda 
in  America.  It  was  a  device  for  correlat- 
ing German  societies  of  every  character — 
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turnvereins,  music  societies,  church  or- 
ganizations, and  social  clubs,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  Alliance  has  2,500,000  members 
scattered  through  forty-seven  American 
States.  "Our  own  prestige,"  recites  one 
of  its  publications,  "  depends  upon  the 
prestige  of  the  fatherland,  and  for  that 
reason  we  cannot  allow  any  disparage- 
ment of  Germany  to  go  unpunished."  It 
is  recited  in  the  Alliance's  statement  of  its 
aims  that  one  of  its  purposes  is  to  combat 
"nativistic  encroachments."  I  am  as- 
sured by  a  German-American  that  this 
use  of  " nativistic"  does  not  refer  back  to 
the  sense  in  which  it  was  used  in  America 
in  the  Knownothing  period,  but  that  it 
means  merely  resistance  to  puritanical 
infringements  upon  personal  freedom, 
with  special  reference  to  prohibition. 

The  compulsory  teaching  of  German  in 
the  public  schools  is  a  frank  item  of  the 
Alliance's  programme.  In  his  book, 
"Their  True  Faith  and  Allegiance"  (New 
York,  1 91 6),  Mr.  Gustavus  Ohlinger,  of 
Cleveland,  whose  testimony  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  United  States 
Senate  attracted  much  attention  last 
February,  describes  the  systematic  effort 
to  widen  the  sphere  of  the  teaching  of 
German  in  Western  States.  Ohio  and  In- 
diana have  laws  requiring  German  to  be 
taught  upon  the  petition  of  parents.  A 
similar  law  in  Nebraska  was  repealed  in 
April.  We  find  that  in  Nebraska  City 
the  school  board  was  compelled  by  the 
courts  to  obey  the  law,  though  less  than 
one-third  of  the  petitioners  really  in- 
tended to  have  their  children  receive  in- 
struction in  German.  Mr.  Ohlinger  thus 
describes  the  operation  of  the  law  in 
Omaha: 

In  the  city  of  Omaha  .  .  .  the  State  organizer 
of  the  Nebraska  federation  of  German  societies 
visited  the  schools  recently  and  was  more  than 
pleased  with  what  he  found:  the  children  were  ac- 
quiring a  typically  Berlin  accent,  sung  a  num- 
ber of  German  songs  to  his  entire  approval,  and 
finally  ended  by  rendering  "Die  Wacht  am  Rhein" 
with  an  enthusiasm  and  a  gusto  which  could  not 
be  excelled  among  children  of  the  fatherland. 
Four  years  ago  Nebraska  had  only  90  high 
schools  which  offered  instruction  in  German. 
To-day,  so  the  Alliance  reports,  German  is  taught 
in  222  high  schools  and  in  the  grade  schools  of 
nine  cities.  Omaha  alone  has  3,500  pupils  taking 
German  instruction.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
State  federation  has  been  successful  in  obtaining 
an  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  German 
books  for  the  State  circulating  library.     Germans 


have  been  urged  to  call  for  such  books,  in  order 
to  convince  the  State  librarian  that  there  is  a 
popular  demand  and  to  induce  further  progress 
in  this  direction. 

We  of  the  Middle  West,  who  had 
thought  ourselves  the  especial  guardians 
of  American  democracy,  were  surprised  to 
find  the  long  arm  of  Berlin  clutching  our 
public  schools.  In  Chicago,  where  so 
much  time,  money,  and  thought  are  ex- 
pended in  the  attempt  to  Americanize  the 
foreign  accretions,  the  spelling-book  used 
in  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  grades  was  found  to  consist  wholly 
of  word-lists,  with  the  exception  of  two 
exercises — one  of  ten  lines,  describing  the 
aptness  of  the  natives  of  Central  Aus- 
tralia in  identifying  the  tracks  of  birds 
and  animals,  and  another  which  is  here 
reproduced : 

THE   KAISER   IN  THE   MAKING 

In  the  gymnasium  at  Cassel  the  German  Kaiser 
spent  three  years  of  his  boyhood,  a  diligent  but 
not  a  brilliant  pupil,  ranking  tenth  among  seven- 
teen candidates  for  the  university. 

Many  tales  are  told  of  this  period  of  his  life,  and 
one  of  them,  at  least,  is  illuminating. 

A  professor,  it  is  said,  wishing  to  curry  favor 
with  his  royal  pupil,  informed  him  overnight  of  the 
chapter  in  Greek  that  was  to  be  made  the  subject 
of  the  next  day's  lesson. 

The  young  prince  did  what  many  boys  would 
not  have  done.  As  soon  as  the  classroom  was 
opened  on  the  following  morning,  he  entered  and 
wrote  conspicuously  on  the  blackboard  the  infor- 
mation that  had  been  given  him. 

One  may  say  unhesitatingly  that  a  boy  capable 
of  such  an  action  has  the  root  of  a  fine  character  in 
him,  possesses  that  chivalrous  sense  of  fair  play 
which  is  the  nearest  thing  to  a  religion  that  may 
be  looked  for  at  that  age,  hates  meanness  and  fa- 
voritism, and  will,  wherever  possible,  expose  them. 
There  is  in  him  a  fundamental  bent  toward  what 
is  clean,  manly,  and  aboveboard. 

The  copy  of  the  book  before  me  bears 
the  imprint,  "Board  of  Education,  City 
of  Chicago,  1914."  In  191 7  the  Kaiser's 
" chivalrous  sense  of  fair  play"  ceased  to 
be  a  matter  of  public  instruction,  by  offi- 
cial order. 

"Im  Vaterland,"  a  German  reading- 
book  used  in  a  number  of  Western  schools, 
states  frankly  in  its  preface  that  it  was 
"made  in  Germany,"  and  that  "after  the 
manuscript  had  been  completed  it  was 
manifolded  and  copies  were  criticised  by 
teachers  in  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Ba- 
varia." 

In  contrast  with  the  equivocal  loyalty  of 
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Germans  who  have  sought  to  perpetuate 
and  accentuate  the  hyphen,  it  is  a  plea- 
sure to  testify  to  the  admirable  spirit  with 
which  the  Jewish  people  in  these  Western 
States  have  repeatedly  manifested  their 
devotion  to  America.  Many  of  these  are 
of  German  birth  or  the  children  of  Ger- 
man immigrants,  and  yet  I  am  aware  of 
no  instance  of  a  German  Jew  in  the  region 
most  familiar  to  me  who  has  not  warmly 
supported  the  American  cause.  They 
have  not  only  given  generously  to  the  Red 
Cross  and  to  funds  for  French  and  Belgian 
relief,  quite  independently  of  their  efforts 
in  behalf  of  people  of  their  own  faith  in 
other  countries,  but  they  have  rendered 
most  important  aid  in  all  other  branches 
of  war  activities.  No  finer  declaration  of 
whole-hearted  Americanism  has  been 
made  by  any  American  of  German  birth 
than  that  expressed  (significantly  at  Mil- 
waukee) by  Mr.  Otto  H.  Kahn,  of  New 
York,  last  January: 

Until  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  in  1914, 1  main- 
tained close  and  active  personal  and  business  re- 
lations in  Germany.  I  was  well  acquainted  with 
a  number  of  the  leading  personages  of  the  country. 
I  served  in  the  German  army  thirty  years  ago.  I 
took  an  active  interest  in  furthering  German  art 
in  America.  I  do  not  apologize  for,  nor  am  I 
ashamed  of,  my  German  birth.  But  I  am 
ashamed — bitterly  and  grievously  ashamed— of 
the  Germany  which  stands  convicted  before  the 
high  tribunal  of  the  world's  public  opinion  of 
having  planned  and  willed  war,  of  the  revolting 
deeds  committed  in  Belgium  and  northern 
France,  of  the  infamy  of  the  Lusitania  murders, 
of  innumerable  violations  of  the  Hague  conven- 
tions and  the  law  of  nations,  of  abominable  and 
perfidious  plotting  in  friendly  countries,  and 
shameless  abuse  of  their  hospitality,  of  crime 
heaped  upon  crime  in  hideous  defiance  of  the 
laws  of  God  and  man. 

A  curious  phase  of  this  whole  situation 
is  the  fact  that  so  many  thousands  of  Ger- 
mans who  found  the  conditions  in  their 
own  empire  intolerable  and  sought  homes 
in  America,  should  have  fostered  a  senti- 
mental attachment  for  the  fatherland  as  a 
land  of  comfort  and  happiness,  and  of  its 
ruler  as  a  glorious  Lohengrin  afloat  upon 
the  river  of  time  in  a  swan-boat,  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  charm  and  mystery,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  enchanting  music.  In 
their  clubs  and  homes  they  so  dreamed  of 
this  Germany  and  talked  of  it  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  land  of  their  illusion  that  the 
sudden  transformation  of  their  knight  of 


the  swan-boat  into  a  war  lord  of  frightful- 
ness  and  terror,  seeking  to  plant  his  iron 
feet  upon  an  outraged  world,  has  only 
slowly  penetrated  to  their  comprehension. 
It  is  clear  that  there  has  been  on  Amer- 
ica's part  a  failure,  that  cannot  be  mini- 
mized or  scouted,  to  impress  upon  many 
of  the  most  intelligent  and  "desirable"  of 
all  our  adopted  citizens,  the  spirit  of  that 
America  founded  by  Washington  and 
saved  by  Lincoln,  and  all  the  great  host 
who  in  their  train 

''spread  from  sea  to  sea 
A  thousand  leagues  the  zone  of  liberty, 
And  gave  to  man  this  refuge  from  his  past, 
Unkinged,  unchurched,  unsoldiered." 


IV 


In  closing  these  papers  it  seems  un- 
generous to  ignore  the  criticisms  with 
which  they  have  been  favored  from 
month  to  month.  To  a  gentleman  in 
Colorado  who  insists  that  my  definition 
and  use  of  "  folks ' '  and  "  f olksiness  "  leaves 
him  in  the  dark  as  to  my  meaning,  I  can 
only  suggest  that  a  visit  to  certain  com- 
munities which  I  shall  be  glad  to  choose 
for  him,  in  the  States  of  our  central  basin, 
will  do  much  for  his  illumination.  An  in- 
timation from  another  quarter  that  those 
terms  as  I  have  employed  them  originated 
in  Kentucky  does  not  distress  me  a  parti- 
cle, for  are  not  we  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois  first  cousins  of  the  people  across 
the  Ohio  ?  At  once  some  one  will  rise  to 
declare  that  all  that  is  truly  noble  in  the 
Middle  West  was  derived  from  the  East- 
ern States  or  from  New  England,  and  on 
this  question  I  might  with  a  good  con- 
science write  a  fair  brief  on  either  side. 
With  one  Revolutionary  great-grand- 
father, a  native  of  Delaware,  buried  in 
Ohio,  and  another,  a  Carolinian,  reposing 
in  the  soil  of  Kentucky,  I  should  be  con- 
tent no  matter  where  fell  the  judgment 
of  the  court. 

To  the  complaint  of  the  Chicago  lady 
who  assailed  the  editor  for  his  provincial- 
ism in  permitting  an  Easterner  to  abuse 
her  city — the  reference  being  to  the  sec- 
ond paper  in  this  series — I  demur  that  I 
was  born  and  have  spent  most  of  the 
years  of  my  life  within  a  few  hours  of 
Chicago,  a  city  dear  to  me  from  long  and 
rather  intimate  acquaintance  and  hal- 
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lowed  by  most  agreeable  associations. 
The  Evening  Post  of  Chicago,  having 
found  the  fruits  of  my  note-book  "dull" 
as  to  that  metropolis,  must  permit  me  to 
plead  that  in  these  stirring  times  the  sig- 
nificant things  about  a  city  are  not  its 
clubs,  its  cabarets,  or  its  galloping  "loop- 
hounds,"  but  the  efforts  of  serious-minded 
citizens  of  courage  and  vision  to  make  it  a 
better  place  to  live  in.  The  cynicism  of 
those  to  whom  the  contemplation  of  such 
efforts  is  fatiguing,  lacks  novelty  and  is 
only  tolerable  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  stimu- 
lus to  the  faithful  workers  in  the  vine- 
yard. 

I  had  hoped  that  space  would  permit  a 
review  in  some  detail  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment in  a  number  of  cities,  but  I  may 
now  emphasize  only  the  weakness  of  a 
mere  "form,"  or  "system,"  where  the 
electorate  manifest  too  great  a  confidence 
in  a  device  without  the  "follow-up"  so 
essential  to  its  satisfactory  employment; 
and  I  shall  mention  Omaha,  whose  mu- 
nicipal struggle  has  been  less  advertised 
than  that  of  some  other  Western  cities. 
Omaha  was  fortunate  in  having  num- 
bered among  its  pioneers  a  group  of  men 
of  unusual  ability  and  foresight.  First  a 
military  outpost  and  a  trading  centre  for 
struggling  settlements,  the  building  of  the 
Union  Pacific  made  it  an  important  link 
between  East  and  West;  and,  from  being 
a  market  for  agricultural  products  of  one 
of  the  most  fertile  regions  in  the  world, 
its  interests  have  multiplied  until  it  now 
offers  a  most  interesting  study  in  the  in- 
terdependence and  correlation  of  eco- 
nomic factors. 

Like  most  other  Western  cities,  Omaha 
grew  so  rapidly  and  was  so  preoccupied 
with  business  that  its  citizens,  save  for  the 
group  of  the  faithful  who  are  to  be  found 
everywhere,  left  the  matter  of  local  gov- 
ernment to  the  politicians.  Bossism  be- 
came intolerable,  and  with  high  hopes  the 
people  in  191 2  adopted  commission  gov- 
ernment; but  the  bosses,  with  their  usual 
.adaptability  and  resourcefulness,  imme- 
diately captured  the  newly  created  offices. 
It  is  a  fair  consensus  of  local  opinion  that 
there  has  been  little  if  any  gain  in  econ- 
omy or  efficiency.  Under  the  old  charter 
city  councilmen  were  paid  $1,800;  the 
commissioners  under  the  new  plan  receive 
$4,500,  with  an  extra  $500  for  the  one 


chosen  mayor.  Several  of  the  commis- 
sioners are  equal  to  their  responsibilities, 
but  a  citizen  who  is  a  close  student  of  such 
matters  says  that  "while  in  theory  we 
were  to  get  a  much  higher  grade  of  public 
servants,  in  fact  we  merely  elected  men 
content  to  work  for  the  lower  salary  and 
doubled  and  tripled  their  pay.  We  still 
have  $1,800  men  in  $4,500  jobs." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  general 
awakening  to  our  imperfections  caused 
by  the  war,  there  may  be  a  broadening  of 
these  groups  of  patient,  earnest  citizens, 
who  labor  for  the  rationalization  of  mu- 
nicipal government.  The  disposition  to 
say  that  "as  things  have  been  they  re- 
main" is  strong  upon  us,  but  it  is  worth 
remembering  that  Clough  also  bids  us 
"say  not  the  struggle  naught  availeth." 
The  struggle  goes  on  courageously,  and 
the  number  of  those  who  concern  them- 
selves with  the  business  of  strengthening 
the  national  structure  by  pulling  out  the 
rotten  timbers  in  our  cities  proceeds  tire- 
lessly. 

Western  cities  are  constantly  advertis- 
ing their  advantages  and  resources,  and 
offering  free  sites  and  other  inducements 
to  manufacturers  to  tempt  them  to  move; 
but  it  occurs  to  me  that  forward-looking 
Western  cities  may  present  their  advan- 
tages more  alluringly  by  perfecting  their 
local  government  and  making  this  the 
burden  of  their  appeal.  We  shall  get  no- 
where with  commission  government  or 
the  city-manager  plan  until  cities  realize 
that  no  matter  how  pleasing  and  attrac- 
tive a  device,  it  is  worthless  unless  due 
consideration  is  given  to  the  human  equa- 
tion. It  is  very  difficult  to  find  qualified 
administrators  under  the  city-manager 
scheme.  A  successful  business  man  or 
even  a  trained  engineer  may  fail  utterly, 
and  we  seem  to  be  at  the  point  of  creating 
a  new  profession  of  great  opportunities  for 
young  men  (and  women  too)  in  the  field 
of  municipal  administration.  At  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas  and  perhaps  elsewhere 
courses  are  offered  for  the  training  of  city- 
managers.  The  mere  teaching  of  mu- 
nicipal finance  and  engineering  will  not 
suffice;  the  courses  should  cover  social 
questions  and  kindred  matters  and  not 
neglect  the  psychology  involved  in  the 
matter  of  dealing  fairly  and  justly  with 
the  public.     By  giving  professional  dig- 
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nity  to  positions  long  conferred  upon  the 
incompetent  and  venal  we  should  at  least 
destroy  the  cynical  criticism  that  there 
are  no  men  available  for  the  new  positions 
created;  and  it  is  conceivable  that  once 
the  idea  of  fitness  has  become  implanted 
in  a  careless  and  indifferent  public  a 
higher  standard  will  be  set  for  all  elective 
offices. 


V 


No  Easterner  possessed  of  the  slightest 
delicacy  will  read  what  follows,  which  is 
merely  a  memorandum  for  my  friends  and 
neighbors  of  the  great  valley.  We  of  the 
West  have  never  taken  kindly  to  criti- 
cism, chiefly  because  it  has  usually  been 
offered  in  a  spirit  of  condescension,  or 
what  in  our  extreme  sensitiveness  we  have 
been  rather  eager  to  believe  to  be  such. 
In  our  comfortable  towns  and  villages  we 
may  admit  weaknesses  the  mention  of 
which  by  our  cousins  in  partibus  injide- 
lium  arouses  our  deepest  ire.  We  shall 
not  meekly  suffer  the  East  in  its  disdain- 
ful moods  to  play  upon  us  with  the  light 
lash  of  its  irony;  but  among  ourselves  we 
may  confess  that  at  times  we  have  prof- 
ited by  Eastern  criticism.  After  all,  there 
is  no  spirit  of  the  West  that  is  very  differ- 
ent from  the  spirit  of  the  East.  Though 
I  only  whisper  it,  we  have,  I  think,  rather 
more  humor.  We  are  friendlier,  less 
snobbish,  more  sanguine  in  our  outlook 
upon  public  matters,  and  have  a  greater 
confidence  in  democracy  than  the  East. 
I  have  indicated  with  the  best  heart  in  the 
world  certain  phases  and  tendencies  of  our 
provinces  that  seem  to  me  admirable,  and 
others  beside  which  I  have  scratched  a 
question-mark  for  the  contemplation  of 
the  sober-minded.  I  am  disposed  to  say 
that  the  most  interesting  thing  about  us 
is  our  politics,  but  that,  safely  though  we 
have  ridden  the  tempest  now  and  again, 
these  be  times  when  it  becomes  us  to 
ponder  with  a  new  gravity  the  weight  we 
carry  in  the  national  scale.  Colorado, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Ohio,  and  Wiscon- 
sin wield  145  votes  of  the  total  of  531  in 
the  electoral  college;  and  in  19 16  Mr.  Wil- 
son's majority  was  only  23.  The  politi- 
cal judgment  of  the  nation  is  likely,  far 
into  the  future,  to  be  governed  by  the 


West.  We  dare  not,  if  we  would,  ca  rry  our 
responsibilities  lightly.  We  have  of  late 
been  taking  our  politics  much  more  seri- 
ously; a  flexibility  of  the  vote,  apparent  in 
recent  contests,  is  highly  encouraging  to 
those  of  us  who  see  a  hope  and  a  safety 
in  the  multiplication  of  the  independents. 
But  even  with  this  we  have  done  little  to 
standardize  public  service;  the  ablest  men 
of  the  West  do  not  govern  it,  and  the  fact 
that  this  is  generally  true  at  this  period  as 
to  the  country  at  large  can  afford  us  no 
honest  consolation.  There  is  no  reason 
why,  if  we  are  the  intelligent,  proud  sons 
of  democracy  we  imagine  ourselves  to  be, 
we  should  not  so  elevate  our  political 
standards  as  to  put  other  divisions  of  the 
republic  to  shame.  There  are  thousands 
of  us  who  at  every  election  vote  for  candi- 
dates we  know  nothing  about,  or  for 
others  we  would  not  think  of  intrusting 
with  any  private  affair,  and  yet  because 
we  find  their  names  under  a  certain  party 
emblem  we  cheerfully  turn  over  to  such 
persons  important  public  business  for  the 
honest  and  efficient  transaction  of  which 
they  have  not  the  slightest  qualification. 
What  I  am  saying  is  merely- a  repetition 
of  what  has  been  said  for  years  without 
marked  effect  upon  the  electorate.  But 
just  now,  when  democracy  is  fighting  for 
its  life  in  the  world,  we  do  well  to  give 
serious  heed  to  such  warnings.  If  we  have 
not  time  or  patience  to  perform  the  ser- 
vices required  of  a  citizen  who  would  be 
truly  self-governing,  then  the  glory  of 
fighting  for  free  institutions  on  the  bat- 
tle-fields of  Europe  is  enormously  dimin- 
ished. 

The  coming  of  the  war  found  the  West 
rather  hard  put  for  any  great  cause  upon 
which  to  expend  its  energy  and  enthusi- 
asm. We  need  a  good  deal  of  enthusiasm 
to  keep  us  "up  to  pitch,"  and  I  shall  not 
scruple  to  say  that,  in  spite  of  our  fine 
showing  as  to  every  demand  thus  far 
made  by  the  war,  the  roll  of  the  drums 
really  found  us  inviting  the  reproach 
passed  by  the  prophet  upon  them  "that 
lie  upon  beds  of  ivory,  and  stretch  them- 
selves upon  their  couches,  and  eat  the 
lambs  out  of  the  flock,  and  the  calves  out 
of  the  midst  of  the  stall."  Over  and  over 
again,  as  I  have  travelled  through  the 
West  in  recent  years,  it  has  occurred  to 
me  that  sorely  indeed  we  needed  an  awak- 
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ening.  Self-satisfaction  and  self-contem- 
plation are  little  calculated  to  promote 
that  clear  thinking  and  vigorous  initiative 
that  are  essential  to  triumphant  democ- 
racy.' Yes;  this  may  be  just  as  true  of 
East  or  South;  but  it  is  of  the  West  that 
we  are  speaking.  I  shall  go  the  length  of 
saying  that  any  failure  of  democracy  "  to 
work"  here  in  America  is  more  heavily 
chargeable  upon  us  of  these  Middle  West- 
ern States  than  upon  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans in  other  sections.  For  here  we  are 
young  enough  to  be  very  conscious  of  all 
those  processes  by  which  states  are  formed 
and  political  and  social  order  are  estab- 
lished. Our  fathers  or  our  grandfathers 
were  pioneers;  and  from  them  the  tradi- 
tion is  fresh  of  the  toil  and  aspiration  that 
went  to  the  making  of  these  common- 
wealths. We  cannot  deceive  ourselves 
into  believing  that  they  did  all  that  was 
necessary  to  perpetuate  the  structure, 
and  that  it  is  not  incumbent  upon  us  to 
defend,  strengthen,  and  renew  what  they 
fashioned.  We  had,  like  many  of  those 
who  had  come  to  us  from  over  the  sea  to 
share  in  our  blessings,  fallen  into  the  error 
of  assuming  that  America  is  a  huge  cor- 
poration in  which  every  one  participates 
in  the  dividends  without  respect  to  his  in- 
vestment. Politically  speaking,  we  have 
too  great  a  number  of  those  who  "hang 
on  behind"  and  are  a  dead  weight  upon 
those  who  bear  the  yoke.  We  must  do 
better  about  this;  and  in  no  way  can  the 
West  prove  its  fitness  to  wield  power  in 
the  nation  than  through  a  quickening  of 
all  those  forces  that  tend  to  make  popular 
government  an  intelligently  directed  im- 
plement controlled  by  the  fit,  and  not  a 
weapon  caught  up  and  exercised  igno- 
rantly  by  the  unfit. 

Again,  still  speaking  as  one  Westerner 
to  another,  our  entrance  into  the  war 
found  us  dangerously  close  to  the  point  of 
losing  something  that  was  finely  spiritual 
in  our  forebears.  I  can  imagine  an  impa- 
tient shrug  at  the  suggestion.  The  spires 
and  towers  of  innumerable  churches 
everywhere  decorate  the  Western  sky- 
line, and  I  accept  them  for  what  they  rep- 
resent, without  discussing  the  efficiency 
of  the  modern  church  or  its  failure  or  suc- 
cess in  meeting  the  problems  of  modern 
life.  There  was  apparent  in  the  first  set- 
tlers of  the  Mississippi  valley  a  rugged 
spirituality  that  accounted  for  much  in 


their  achievements.  The  West  was  a 
lonesome  place  and  religion — Catholic  and 
Protestant — filled  a  need  and  assisted 
greatly  in  making  wilderness  and  plain 
tolerable.  The  imagination  of  the  pio- 
neer was  quickened  and  brightened  by 
the  promise  of  things  that  he  believed  to 
be  eternal;  the  vast  sweep  of  prairie  and 
woodland  deepened  his  sense  of  reliance 
upon  the  Infinite.  This  sense  so  happily 
interpreted  and  fittingly  expressed  by 
Lincoln  is  no  longer  discernible — at  least 
it  is  not  obtrusively  manifest — and  this 
seems  to  me  a  lamentable  loss.  Here, 
again,  it  may  be  said  that  this  is  not  pecu- 
liar to  the  West;  that  we  have  only  been 
affected  by  the  eternal  movement  of  the 
time  spirit.  And  yet  this  elementary 
confidence  in  things  of  the  spirit  played 
an  important  part  in  the  planting  of  the 
democratic  ideal  in  the  heart  of  America, 
and  we  can  but  deplore  the  passing  of 
what  to  our  immediate  ancestors  was  so 
satisfying  and  stimulating.  And  here,  as 
with  other  matters  that  I  have  passed 
with  only  the  most  superficial  note,  I  have 
no  solution,  if  indeed  any  be  possible.  I 
am  fully  conscious  that  I  fumble  for 
something  intangible  and  elusive;  and  it 
may  be  that  I  am  only  crying  vainly  for 
the  restoration  of  something  that  has  gone 
forever.  Perhaps  this  war  came  oppor- 
tunely to  break  our  precipitate  rush 
toward  materialism,  and  the  thing  we 
were  apparently  losing,  the  old  enthusi- 
asm for  higher  things,  the  greater  leisure 
for  self-examination  and  self-communion, 
may  flower  again  in  the  day  of  peace. 

"There  is  always,"  says  Woodberry, 
"an  ideality  of  the  human  spirit"  visible 
in  all  the  works  of  democracy,  and  we 
need  to  be  reminded  of  this  frequently, 
for  here  in  the  heart  of  America  it  is  of 
grave  importance  that  we  remain  open- 
minded  and  open-hearted  to  that  contin- 
uing idealism  which  must  be  the  strength 
and  stay  of  the  nation. 

Culture,  as  we  commonly  use  the  term, 
may  properly  be  allowed  to  pass  as 
merely  another  aspect  of  the  idealism 
"deep  in  the  general  heart  of  man"  that 
we  should  like  to  believe  to  be  one  of  the 
great  assets  of  the  West.  Still  addressing 
the  "folks,"  my  neighbors,  I  will  temera- 
riously  repeat  an  admission  tucked  into 
an  earlier  paper,  that  here  is  a  field  where 
we  do  well  to  carry  ourselves  modestly. 
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There  was  an  impression  common  in  my 
youth  that  culture  of  the  highest  order 
was  not  only  possible  in  the  West  but 
that  we  Westerners  were  peculiarly  acces- 
sible to  its  benignant  influences  and  very 
likely  to  become  its  special  guardians  and 
apostles.  Those  were  times  when  life 
was  less  complex,  when  the  spirituality 
stirred  by  the  Civil  War  was  still  very 
perceptible,  when  our  enthusiasms  were 
less  insistently  presented  in  statistics  of 
crops  and  manufactures.  We  children  of 
those  times  were  encouraged  to  keep  Em- 
erson close  at  hand,  for  his  purifying  and 
elevating  influence,  and  in  a  college  town 
which  I  remember  very  well  the  profes- 
sor of  Greek  was  a  venerated  person  and 
took  precedence  in  any  company  over  the 
athletic  director. 

In  those  days,  that  seem  now  so  re- 
mote, it  was  quite  respectable  to  speak  of 
the  humanities,  and  people  did  so  without 
self-consciousness.  But  culture,  the  cul- 
ture of  the  humanities,  never  gained  that 
foothold  in  the  West  that  had  been  pre- 
dicted for  it.  That  there  are  few  signs 
of  its  permanent  establishment  anywhere 
does  not  conceal  our  failure  either  to  im- 
plant it  here  or  to  find  for  it  any  very 
worthy  substitute.  We  have  valiantly 
invested  millions  of  dollars  in  education 
and  other  millions  in  art  museums  and  in 
libraries  without  any  resulting  diffusion 
of  what  we  used  to  be  pleased  to  call  cul- 
ture. We  dismiss  the  whole  business  quite 
characteristically  by  pointing  with  pride 
to  handsome  buildings  and  generous  en- 
dowments in  much  the  same  spirit  that 
we  call  attention  to  a  new  automobile  fac- 
tory. There  are  always  the  few  who 
profit  by  these  investments;  but  it  is  not 
for  the  few  that  we  design  them;  it  is  for 
the  illumination  of  the  great  mass  that  we 
spend  our  treasure  upon  them.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  few  is  the  old  doctrine  of 
"  numbers  "  and  "  the  remnant,"  and  even 
at  the  cost  of  reconstructing  human  na- 
ture we  promised  to  show  the  world  that 
a  great  body  of  people  in  free  American 
States  could  be  made  sensitive  and  re- 
sponsive to  beauty  in  all  its  forms.  In 
education  the  humanities  still  struggle 
manfully,  but  without  making  any  great 
headway  against  adverse  currents.  The 
State  universities  offer  an  infinite  variety 


of  courses  in  literature  and  the  fine  arts, 
and  they  are  served  by  capable  and  zeal- 
ous instructors,  but  with  no  resulting 
progress  against  the  tide  of  materialism. 
"  Culture,"  as  a  friend  of  mine  puts  it,  "is 
on  the  blink."  We  hear  most  of  the  State 
technical  schools  where  the  humanities  re- 
ceive a  niggardly  minimum  of  attention, 
and  these  institutions  demand  our  hearti- 
est admiration  for  the  splendid  work  they 
are  doing.  But  our  development  is  lam- 
entably one-sided ;  we  have  merely  groups 
of  cultivated  people,  just  as  older  civiliza- 
tions had  them,  not  the  great  communi- 
ties animated  by  ideals  of  nobility  and 
beauty  that  we  were  promised. 

In  the  many  matters  we  of  the  West 
shall  be  obliged  to  consider  with  reference 
to  the  nation  and  the  rest  of  the  world  as 
soon  as  Kultur  and  its  insolent  presump- 
tions have  been  disposed  of,  culture,  in 
its  ancient  and  honorable  sense,  is  quite 
likely  to  make  a  poor  fight  for  attention. 
And  yet  here  are  things,  already  falling 
into  neglect,  which  we  shall  do  well  to 
scan  once  and  yet  again  before  parting 
company  with  them  forever.  There  are 
balances  as  between  materialism  and 
idealism  which  it  is  desirable  to  maintain 
if  the  fineness  of  democracy  and  its  higher 
inspirational  values  are  to  be  further  de- 
veloped. Our  Middle  Western  idealism 
has  been  expending  itself  in  channels  of 
social  and  political  betterment,  and  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  we  shall  be  able 
to  divert  some  part  of  its  energy  to  the 
history,  the  literature,  and  the  art  of  the 
past,  not  for  cultural  reasons  merely  but 
as  part  of  our  combat  with  provincialism 
and  the  creation  of  a  broad  and  informed 
American  spirit. 

"Having  in  mind  things  true,  things 
elevated,  things  just,  things  pure,  things 
amiable,  things  of  good  report — having 
these  in  mind,  studying  and  loving  these, 
is  what  saves  states,"  wrote  Matthew 
Arnold  thirty  years  ago.  In  the  elabora- 
tion of  a  programme  for  the  future  of 
America  that  shall  not  ignore  what  is  here 
connoted  there  is  presented  to  the  Mid- 
dle West  abundant  material  for  new  en- 
thusiasms and  endeavors,  commensurate 
with  its  opportunities  and  obligations  not 
merely  as  the  Valley  of  Democracy  but  as 
the  Valley  of  Decision. 


The  End. 
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RECALL  that  some  years 
ago,  when  a  will  had  been 
set  aside  by  a  jury,  and 
after  long  delay  in  the 
settlement  of  the  estate  the 
hour  for  division  among 
the  victors  had  arrived,  the  attorney  for 
two  of  them  shook  his  head  and  remarked 
in  an  undertone  for  my  ear:  "I  hate  to  pay 
this  over;  it  won't  last  long."  A  glance 
at  his  clients  threw  light  on  his  solicitude; 
they  evidently  belonged  to  the  flotsam- 
and-jetsam  order  of  society.  It  seems 
they  were  second  cousins  of  the  testator, 
who  had  not  intended  them  to  have  a 
nickel;  but  after  long  waiting  they  were 
to  receive  about  four  thousand  dollars 
apiece,  and  were  correspondingly  eager. 
Both  bench  and  bar  were  powerless  to 
prevent  the  transfer,  for  no  one  can  be 
adjudged  a  spendthrift  in  advance,  and 
the  suggestion  already  made  by  their 
counsel  that  they  put  at  least  a  portion  of 
this  treasure-trove  in  trust  had  been  met 
with  a  suspicious  "Why  should  we?" 

The  gist  of  the  anecdote  lies  in  the 
sequel.  When  I  next  ran  across  the  at- 
torney who  made  the  prediction,  he  threw 
up  his  hands  and  said:  "I  was  short  of 
the  truth.  It  took  them  less  than  a  week 
to  blow  in  the  entire  eight  thousand. 
They're  penniless,  and  they  drifted  into 
my  office  yesterday  to  see  if  I  couldn't 
recover  some  of  it."  Naturally  I  was 
horrified  and  shocked,  unspeakably  so  for 
a  moment.  Then  I  caught  myself  smil- 
ing. I  saw  their  point  of  view,  pathetic 
as  it  was.  They  had  merely  misapplied 
the  poetic  license: 

4'One  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life 
Js  worth  an  age  without  a  name." 

It  was  easy  to  picture  what  had  hap- 
pened. They  had  embraced  their  first 
and  only  opportunity  to  live  as  they 
imagined  those  with  large  means  did  live 
— to  taste  all  the  costly  and  forbidden 
pleasures,  to  squander  royally  and  be 
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robbed  in  the  process.  Eight  thousand 
in  less  than  a  week!  Colossal;  compar- 
ing favorably  with  whatever  the  pluto- 
crats could  do;  they  wished  to  be  in  the 
running  just  for  once  to  see  how  it  would 
feel.  Magnifique,  mats  ce  n'est  pas  la 
guerre.  Yet  I  smack  sufficiently  of  the 
Old  Adam  to  be  able  to  sympathize  with 
them ;  whereas  those  more  deeply  imbued 
with  the  new  freedom — shall  we  say  re- 
spectfully those  who  smack  of  the  New 
Eve  ? — would  experience  nothing  but  dis- 
tress and  exclaim:  "How  pitiable!" 

The  importance  of  not  exceeding  one's 
income  is  a  hackneyed  homily  engagingly 
elaborated  by  the  late  Mr.  Micawber,  wrho 
would  nevertheless  have  enjoyed  sitting 
in  with  the  gentry  above  referred  to;  but 
even  as  according  to  our  texts  we  divide 
mankind  arbitrarily  into  sheep  and  goats, 
fat  and  lean,  industrious  and  idle,  we 
draw  a  line  between  those  who  do  and 
those  who  do  not  distinguish  capital  from 
income.  The  obligation  so  to  distinguish 
rests  on  no  one.  In  this  freest  of  coun- 
tries it  is  permissible  to  make  one  pot 
of  everything — and  four-fifths  of  us  are 
obliged  to.  Perhaps  the  most  unpopular 
word  in  the  lexicon  of  contemporary 
speech  is  "capitalist."  Every  one,  from 
the  executive  to  the  tax-collector,  and 
from  the  tax-collector  to  the  man  in  the 
street,  loses  no  opportunity  to  discredit  it. 
A  cynic  might  have  convincing  grounds 
for  the  belief  that  a  capitalist  in  this 
country  is  any  one  who  possesses  more 
than  the  speaker  or  writer.  Thus  a  dish- 
washer who  inherits  a  thousand  dollars 
becomes  one  in  the  eyes  of  the  less  fortu- 
nate pick-and-shovel  man  next  door. 
But  stripped  of  its  cant,  a  capitalist  may 
be  said  to  be  any  individual  whose  sup- 
port is  derived  either  wholly  or  in  part 
from  the  income  of  investments.  A 
reprehensible  status  truly,  yet  not  with- 
out its  apologists.  We  can  all  recall  the 
example  of  the  statesman — one  of  our 
greatest  Commoners — who,  after  forbid- 
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ding  us  to  press  down  the  crown  of  thorns 
upon  the  brow  of  labor  or  crucify  mankind 
upon  a  cross  of  gold,  felt  unable  to  live 
on  his  salary  of  twelve  thousand  dollars 
as  United  States  Secretary  of  State,  and 
went  on  circuit  with  yodlers  and  bell-ring- 
ers in  order  to  eke  it  out.  And  why? 
Because  he  did  not  wish  to  eat  into  his 
capital,  which  was  said  to  aggregate  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  dollars.  What 
better  authority  could  we  desire  for  the 
proposition  that  despite  stump  oratory 
the  accumulation  of  wealth  is  not  deemed 
un-American,  even  by  apostles  of  the  new 
freedom,  some  of  whom  are  adepts  at  it. 
Our  savings-banks,  with  their  huge  and 
accumulating  deposits,  are  the  best  proof 
that  thrift  is  still  the  motto  of  the  Ameri- 
can people;  and  what  would  become  of 
our  churches,  colleges,  hospitals,  and  di- 
verse eleemosynary  or  scientific  bodies, 
but  for  the  income  from  invested  prop- 
erty— theirs  or  somebody  else's — which 
keeps  them  stable  ?  When  one  reads  the 
newspapers  or  talks  with  social  reformers 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
practice  of  laying  by  a  penny  for  a  rainy 
day  has  not  ceased  to  be  respectable. 
Perhaps  we  were  in  need  of  just  such  a 
fillip  as  the  government's  tiny  request  for 
three  billion  dollars  from  the  savings  of 
the  people  to  remind  us  that  any  human 
panacea  based  on  obliterating  the  distinc- 
tion between  principal  and  income  is 
likely  to  prove  an  ignis  fatuus. 

The  spendthrift,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a 
person  to  be  reckoned  with  and  protected; 
likewise  heirs  presumptive  of  immature 
years  and  daughters  after  coverture. 
Such  has  been  the  theory  of  Anglo-Saxon 
civilization,  from  which  our  own  is  de- 
rived. At  the  root  of  the  English  system 
of  primogeniture,  with  its  ban  on  the  sub- 
division of  landed  property  lies  the  pur- 
pose to  promote  the  social  longevity  of 
family  trees  by  a  sufficiency  of  annual  in- 
come. Our  ancestors,  deeming  a  prac- 
tice which  tended  to  impoverish  all  except 
the  eldest  son  as  incompatible  with  jus- 
tice, rejected  this  principle  from  the  start. 
At  the  same  time  they  gave  sanction  to 
most  of  the  other  Anglo-Saxon  devices  for 
keeping  capital  intact  for  the  benefit  (or 
annoyance)  of  the  next  generation.  The 
American  who  wishes  to  tie  up  his  prop- 
erty so  that  his  beneficiaries  may  enjoy 


the  income  but  not  the  principal  is  free 
to  do  so,  provided  the  period  of  restraint 
before  it  will  vest  in  absolute  possession 
does  not  exceed  (according  to  legal  jar- 
gon) "a  life  or  lives  in  being  and  twenty- 
one  years."  In  other  words,  he  can  al- 
ways prevent  his  children  and  often  his 
grandchildren  from  squandering  his  sub- 
stance after  he  is  gone.  The  generation 
beyond  this  can  make  ducks  and  drakes 
of  it  if  they  choose,  unless  their  own  par- 
ents imitate  his  example  and,  exercising 
the  power  of  appointment  by  will  which 
he  ordinarily  throws  them  as  a  sop,  start 
the  tying-up  process  all  over  again. 

What  are  the  benefits  of  thus  tying  up 
property  ?  What  are  its  disadvantages  ? 
Does  the  practice  inure  in  the  long  run 
to  the  welfare  of  the  cestui  que  trust  (who 
might  better  be  described  as  the  one  not 
trusted)  or  does  it  hamper  him  (or  her) 
unduly  by  paralyzing  initiative  ?  Is  it  in 
most  cases  a  wise  precaution  or  does  it 
chiefly  cater  to  human  vanity — the  ambi- 
tion of  the  accumulator  to  keep  his  name 
alive  and  defy  the  native  saying  that  be- 
tween shirt-sleeves  and  shirt-sleeves  there 
are  only  three  generations  ?  Does  it  con- 
flict with  the  new  freedom  or  is  the  tying- 
up  process  for  protection  of  the  individual 
a  neat-handed  Phyllis  to  the  social  demo- 
cratic code? 

It  is  pertinent  to  note  by  way  of  pref- 
ace in  this  connection  that  the  United 
States  has  gone  Great  Britain  one  better 
in  the  matter  of  protecting  the  well-to-do 
individual  who  does  not  see  fit  to  pay  his 
debts.  One  better  or  one  worse,  accord- 
ing as  we  choose  to  think.  It  is  an  axiom 
of  American  society  that  every  tub  is  as- 
sumed to  stand  on  its  own  bottom;  and  in 
conformity  with  this  our  tradespeople  are 
wont  to  remind  purchasers  by  a  persistent 
"bill  rendered"  that  monthly  or  at  the 
most  trimonthly  settlements  are  a  part 
of  our  moral  code.  On  the  other  hand, 
all  who  buy  clothes  in  England  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  time-honored  prejudice  of 
the  English  tailor  against  prompt  pay- 
ment. It  violates  usage;  he  does  not  un- 
derstand it  and,  detesting  innovation,  re- 
gards as  unsophisticated  any  one  who 
offers  cash.  Yet,  nevertheless,  the  policy 
of  obliging  people  to  settle  promptly  by 
holding  over  their  heads  a  social  obliga- 
tion, which  could  be  enforced  at  law  if 
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needs  be,  met  in  a  sense  with  a  cropper  as 
affecting  the  "idle  rich,"  when  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  land  decided  forty 
years  ago  that  money  given  in  trust  for 
the  support  of  a  son  for  life  could  not  be 
reached  by  his  creditors.  Moreover,  the 
court  sealed  the  doctrine  by  going  out  of 
its  way  to  say  that,  whatever  the  English 
view  to  the  contrary,  this  is  the  American 
policy.  The  learned  justice  who  wrrote 
the  opinion,  arguing  that  it  was  no  new 
thing  in  any  of  the  States  of  the  Union  to 
exempt  from  seizure  on  execution  a  debt- 
or's tools  or  homestead,  proceeded  as  that 
much-revered  student  of  the  law,  the  late 
John  C.  Gray,  pointed  out,  to  "enable  the 
children  of  rich  men  to  live  in  debt  and 
luxury  at  the  same  time." 

In  other  words,  it  is  un-American  not 
to  pay  one's  honest  debts,  but  not  un- 
American  to  tie  up  property  so  that  one's 
children's  creditors  cannot  get  at  it.  Our 
courts  have  taken  that  view,  or  when  they 
have  attempted  to  modify  the  discrep- 
ancy by  statute  the  remedy  has  been 
worse  than  the  disease.  For  instance,  the 
New  York  court,  interpreting  a  statute 
which  provided  that  the  surplus  of  income 
given  in  trust  beyond  what  is  necessary 
for  the  education  and  support  of  the  bene- 
ficiary shall  be  liable  for  his  debts,  took 
into  account  that  the  debtor  was  "a  gen- 
tleman of  high  social  standing,  whose  as- 
sociations are  chiefly  with  men  of  leisure, 
and  who  is  connected  with  a  number  of 
clubs."  Commenting  on  this,  Mr.  Gray 
writes  in  the  preface  of  his  "Restraints  on 
Alienation":  "To  say  that  whatever 
money  is  given  to  a  man  cannot  be  taken 
by  his  creditors  is  bad  enough;  at  any 
rate,  however,  it  is  law  for  rich  and  poor 
alike;  but  to  say  that  from  a  sum  which 
creditors  can  reach,  one  man,  who  has 
lived  simply  and  plainly,  can  deduct  but 
a  small  sum,  while  a  large  sum  may  be  de- 
ducted by  another  because  he  is  of  high 
social  standing,  etc.  ...  is  to  descend  to 
a  depth  of  as  shameless  snobbishness  as 
any  into  which  the  justice  of  a  country 
was  ever  plunged." 

Yet,  as  Mr.  Gray  goes  on  to  say,  "dirt 
is  only  matter  out  of  place;  and  what  is  a 
blot  on  the  'scutcheon  of  the  common  law 
may  be  a  jewel  in  the  crown  of  the  social 
republic."  It  seems  to  be  accepted  the- 
ory in  our  country  to-day  that  tubs  un- 


able to  stand  on  their  own  bottoms  should 
be  protected  against  themselves  whether 
they  be  poor  men  forced  to  the  wall  or 
gilded  youths  with  a  propensity  to  squan- 
der. Weakness  in  any  form  appeals  to 
the  neat-handed  Phyllis  of  democracy 
eager  to  supply  "  first  aid  to  the  wound- 
ed." Laissez-faire  has  given  way  to  the 
doctrine  that  mortals  must  do  what  is 
good  for  them — what  society  thinks  good 
for  them.  This  is  admirable  when  ap- 
plied to  delinquents — to  the  maimed,  the 
halt,  and  the  blind  of  the  social  order.  It 
is  of  the  essence  of  modern  progress  to  de- 
prive conspicuously  unfit  parents  of  the 
custody  of  their  children,  to  segregate  the 
feeble-minded  and  to  take  away  from 
those  who  waste  their  substance  so  as  to 
expose  themselves  to  want  the  control  of 
their  affairs.  On  the  continent  of  Europe, 
where  our  system  of  tying  up  estates  by 
elaborate  trusts  does  not  obtain,  the  ma- 
chinery for  safeguarding  spendthrifts  is 
more  generally  efficacious  than  here.  But 
if  we  are  to  justify  restraints  on  the  vig- 
orous and  the  self-reliant,  it  must  be  by 
a  different  set  of  arguments  than  those 
which  convince  us  where  the  degenerate 
or  the  helpless  are  concerned.  Yet  it  is 
still  the  tendency  of  men  of  property  not 
to  take  a  chance;  they  prefer  to  assume 
that  their  progeny  will  be  a  bad  lot,  and 
to  hamper  them  collectively  by  obliging 
them  to  distinguish  principal  from  in- 
come. Undoubtedly  this  is  salutary  for 
the  black  sheep  of  the  family,  but  the 
point  whether  it  is  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  other  kind  is  perhaps  debatable. 

Tradition  supplies  abundant  grounds 
for  the  practice,  notwithstanding  that  the 
desire  to  found  a  noble  family  looms  far 
less  large  on  the  horizon  of  the  American 
plutocrat  than  on  that  of  his  compeer 
across  the  water,  where  well-earned 
wealth  in  one  generation  may  become  the 
password  to  a  title  in  the  second.  Yet 
our  countrymen  with  fortunes  to  dispose 
of,  both  "malefactors  of  great  wealth" 
and  humbler  testators  who  have  accumu- 
lated a  modicum  of  this  world's  goods  are 
only  human  if  they  heed  the  desire,  as 
they  constantly  do,  to  prevent  the  fruit 
of  their  sagacity,  toil,  and  good  luck  from 
speedy  dissipation.  They  want  it  to  last, 
partly  because  of  the  difficulty  in  laying 
up  money,  and  partly  as  a  monument  to 
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themselves.  They  persuade  themselves 
that  they  are  doing  an  infinite  service  to 
posterity  in  requiring  that  it  shall  last  as 
long  as  the  law  allows,  and  they  expect 
their  offspring  to  bless  them  for  keeping 
the  wolf  from  the  door  during  one  genera- 
tion if  not  a  second.  Moreover,  there  are 
bugaboos  to  strengthen  this  resolve,  nota- 
bly their  sons-in-law.  To  the  traditional 
testator  about  to  make  a  will  all  sons-in- 
law,  whether  extant  or  prospective,  are  * 
villains.  He  pictures  them  ruthlessly 
compelling  his  daughters  to  hand  over 
their  patrimony  or  wheedling  them  out  of 
it  and  squandering  it  in  riotous  living  or 
wildcat  ventures.  He  might  be  induced 
to  trust  his  sons — but  his  sons-in-law 
never!  To  leave  his  daughters  at  their 
mercy  would  be  an  arrant  lack  of  dis- 
cretion. And  so,  whatever  else,  he  takes 
care  to  tie  up  their  portions  so  tight  as  to 
be  unavailable  under  all  circumstances  for 
debts  of  their  husbands.  This  savors  of 
conventional  prudence,  doubtless.  But 
for  every  son-in-law  thus  frustrated  there 
are  assuredly  many  who  would  be  as  little 
apt  as  the  testator  himself  to  make  in- 
roads on  or  imperil  the  portions  of  their 
wives.  Men  lose  their  heads  under  the 
stress  of  impending  disaster,  it  is  true, 
and  wives  at  such  moments  are  disposed 
to  offer  everything;  and  yet  by  the  as- 
sumption that  their  daughters  will  wed 
lame  ducks  testators  impose  a  handicap 
at  the  start  on  the  large  number  of  part- 
nerships where  freedom  to  exercise  the 
united  judgment  of  husband  and  wife  in 
the  use  of  property,  by  way  of  taking 
advantage  of  suitable  opportunities  for 
advancement,  would  far  oftener  prove  a 
benefit  than  a  detriment. 

Besides,  a  part  of  the  inherent  preju- 
dice against  sons-in-law  is  derived  from 
the  old  conception  of  matrimony  as  a 
status  where  women  were  expected  to 
have  no  opinions  and  to  follow  a  blind 
lead  in  all  money  matters.  Now  that 
there  is  a  growing  tendency  among  fem- 
inine property-owners  to  familiarize  them- 
selves with  their  affairs  and  either  to 
exercise  active  control  over  them  or  to 
intrust  them  to  agents  of  their  own 
choice,  is  not  the  likelihood  of  coercion 
or  cajolement  so  appreciably  less  that 
daughters  may  fairly  complain  of  whole- 
sale   discrimination    in    favor    of    their 


brothers  ?  A  wife  stands  on  a  somewhat 
different  footing;  she  has  had  her  day  or 
at  least  a  part  of  it.  Even  in  her  case  the 
haunting  fear  that  she  may  wed  again  on 
the  strength  of  an  outright  gift  or  be- 
queath it  to  her  next  of  kin  instead  of  his 
— two  terrible  bogies — rarely  merits  the 
disparaging  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
partner  of  a  lifetime  thereby  displayed; 
nevertheless,  it  is  perhaps  inevitable  and 
judicious  that  husbands  with  large  estates 
at  their  disposal  should  continue  to  limit 
the  share  of  their  widows  to  a  life  interest 
and  select  their  own  remainder  men.  A 
spouse  not  required  to  alter  her  former 
method  of  living  has  little  right  to  com- 
plain of  want  of  generosity,  unless  she 
is  cut  off  if  she  marries  again;  but  the 
caution  which  prompts  a  parent  or  other 
testator  to  hedge  the  next  generation's 
lives  about  with  barbed-wire  fences  seems 
to  overlook  that  life  is  a  great  adventure, 
the  chief  zest  of  which  is  liberty  to  learn 
by  personal  experience. 

But  what  of  the  propensity  to  wanton 
extravagance  apt  to  seize  young  men  or 
women  who  suddenly  come  into  great  pos- 
sessions ?  What,  too,  of  the  competencies 
that  would  be  wasted  by  blithe,  irrespon- 
sible spirits  whom  a  restraining  clause 
might  have  protected  until  after  maturity 
to  their  everlasting  comfort  in  later  life  ? 
There  would  be  some  such  catastrophes 
undoubtedly  if  the  departing  generation 
ceased  to  draw  so  taut  a  rein  on  its  suc- 
cessor; but,  after  all,  society  does  not 
have  to  rely  solely  on  trusts  to  fetter  the 
indiscretions  of  youthful  heirs.  Suppose 
the  worst  (from  the  tying-up  point  of 
view)  to  happen:  A  multimillionaire  dies 
unexpectedly  at  the  height  of  his  activi- 
ties, and  long  before  his  time,  intestate, 
leaving  a  widow  and  a  bevy  of  minor 
children.  What  ensues  ?  Chaos  ?  Very 
far  from  it.  There  is  a  family  council; 
the  widow  consults  persons  in  whom  she 
knows  that  he  had  confidence  or  on  whom 
she  relies,  and  administrators  are  selected. 
Frequently  she  is  one  of  them.  Ordina- 
rily, especially  if  large  affairs  are  involved, 
several  years  must  elapse  before  the  es- 
tate can  be  wound  up,  and  preliminary 
to  this  guardians  are  appointed  for  all 
the  children,  none  of  whom  can  deal  with 
property  before  they  attain  their  ma- 
jority,   which    (except    by    statute)    is 
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twenty-one  for  both  sexes.  The  widow 
owns  one-third  in  her  own  right  and 
the  children  the  remainder.  Sooner  or 
later  distribution  of  the  estate  among 
the  several  beneficiaries  is  requisite,  but 
in  the  interval  it  will  be  managed  by  the 
administrators  or  other  suitable  repre- 
sentatives of  those  concerned.  Finally, 
after  everything  is  settled  there  will  be 
apportionment  according  to  law  with  no 
dead  man's  clutch  upon  it,  and  on  the 
strength  of  this  complete  ownership  the 
children  will  be  free  to  live  their  own  lives, 
set  up  establishments  and  steam-yachts, 
speculate  wildly,  marry  chorus  girls,  and 
commit  all  or  any  of  the  other  extrava- 
gances which  the  provident  are  apt  to 
conjure  up  and  become  panic-stricken 
over  when  in  a  testamentary  frame  of 
mind.  In  other  words,  they  will  be  free 
to  learn  experience  first-hand,  whether  it 
prove  a  spiritual  blessing  or  only  Dead 
Sea  fruit. 

Nothing  so  very  disastrous  in  this  in- 
testacy except  that  it  leaves  the  barnyard 
door  ajar  for  the  black  sheep  and  lame 
ducks  of  the  family,  and  thereby  flies  in 
the  face  of  a  tradition  which  prides  itself 
on  hampering  everybody  lest  a  few  go 
miserably  astray.  After  all,  in  the  final 
analysis,  the  practice  of  tying  up  property 
for  the  lives  of  the  next  generation  is 
based  on  implicit  distrust  of  human  na- 
ture, especially  one's  own  flesh  and  blood, 
and  an  absence  of  humor,  which  prevents 
perception  that  if  the  objects  of  one's 
bounty  are  not  fit  to  have  riches,  the 
sooner  it  leaves  their  hands  and  gets  into 
some  one  else's,  the  better  for  society. 
The  lack  of  humor  is  pardonable  in  par- 
ents and  other  near  relatives;  their  rea- 
soning, of  course,  runs  exactly  counter  to 
this.  We  can  scarcely  expect  it  to  be 
otherwise,  and  consequently  even  cynics 
applaud  precautions  taken  to  segregate 
the  shares  of  kinsmen  already  labelled  de- 
fective— the  feeble-minded,  the  vicious, 
and  those  who  have  made  a  signal  mess 
of  things.  But  what  is  the  especial  merit 
of  punishing  an  entire  brood  because  of 
the  possible  delinquencies  of  unascer- 
tained individuals  ?  Does  not  closing  the 
door  of  the  barnyard  tend  to  paralyze 
initiative,  diminish  energy,  and  generate 
a  false  atmosphere  of  social  importance, 
the  distinguishing  cackle  of  which  is  "We 


would  like  to  get  out  but  we  can't,  and 
so  let's  put  on  airs."  If  the  toll  of  those 
spoiled  for  world  service  by  being  left  a 
competency  in  trust  were  set  off  against 
those  who  came  into  their  own  only  to 
squander  it,  over  which  should  we  be  dis- 
posed to  shed  the  most  tears? 

But,  I  hear  some  estimable  and  puzzled 
if  not  shocked  people  say:  "  Many  benefi- 
ciaries would  prefer  to  have  others  look 
after  their  property;  most,  whatever  their 
other  merits,  are  not  qualified  to  do  so, 
and  there  is  a  body  in  the  community  with 
especial  qualifications  for  the  task,  the 
professional  trustees."  Before  replying, 
let  me  qualify  my  sympathy  with  the 
power  to  spend  as  a  tonic  to  character 
to  this  extent:  not  only  do  individual 
cases  demand  exceptional  treatment,  but 
no  one  could  reasonably  quarrel  with  a 
discretion  that  would  postpone  complete 
ownership  in  most  cases  to  the  age  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty,  a  period  at  which 
the  second  generation  is  apt  to  show  signs 
of  steadying  down,  rather  than  relinquish 
it  at  the  bare  limit  of  twenty-one.  As  for 
disinclination  to  care  for  property,  it  is 
not  feasible  to  build  on  this,  because  of 
the  host  of  agents,  attorneys,  men  of  af- 
fairs— call  them  what  you  will — waiting 
with  their  mouths  open  for  just  such 
choice  morsels.  The  fallacy  lies  in  the 
failure  to  distinguish  that  under  the  tying- 
up  system  the  beneficiary  has  no  power 
of  selection  and  no  option  as  to  whether 
he  or  she  wishes  to  take  charge  of  the  in- 
heritance or  not.  An  agent  picked  by  the 
absolute  owner  of  property  is  to  all  in- 
tents as  responsible  as  a  trustee  named 
by  a  testator,  with  the  advantage  that 
there  is  a  string  attached  to  the  employ- 
ment which  can  be  twitched  if  the  asso- 
ciation prove  unsatisfactory. 

As  for  the  class  with  peculiar  qualifica- 
tions, it  is  axiomatic  that  training  and  ex- 
perience should  count  in  the  management 
of  invested  wealth,  and  unquestionably 
they  do.  For  the  sake  of  security  some 
testators  select  a  trust  company  in  pref- 
erence to  an  individual  on  the  theory  that 
it  cannot  abscond.  This  is  all  very  well 
from  the  point  of  view  of  safety,  but  in 
many  instances  the  tenant  for  life  has  to 
put  up  with  a  low  rate  of  income,  for  the 
corporation  is  so  intent  on  preserving  the 
principal — the  corpus,  as  it  is  called — for 
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its  own  protection  that  it  is  apt  to  give  Their  names  were  Jane  and  Dorothy, 

posterity  the  benefit  of  most  doubts.     In  but,  though  sisters,  their  characters  were 

these  days  of  high  prices  and  high  taxes  very  dissimilar.     Jane  was  a  model  of 

the  special  distributions,  familiarly  known  amiability  and  reasonableness,  but  Doro- 

as  "rights,"  which  accrue  to  stockholders  thy  was  opionated  and  flighty.    Each  was 

from  time  to  time  often  come  in  handy,  thrilled  by  her  inheritance,  but  not  a 

A  trustee  is  bound  to  deal  with  these  per-  great  many  moons  had  waxed  and  waned 

quisites  according  to  law,  and  it  is  often  a  before  Dorothy  began  to  cause  trouble, 

fine  point  whether  he  may  then  pay  over  She  was  on  the  eve  of  marriage,  and  she 

as  income  or  must  add  them  to  the  princi-  got  it  into  her  head  that  the  trust  fund 

pal.     Where  property  has  been  intrusted  did  not  yield  sufficient  income.     It  is  pos- 

to  an  agent  no  such  distinction  exists  ex-  sible  that  the  young  man  to  whom  she 

cept  as  a  matter  of  judicious  handling,  was  engaged  put  her  up  to  it.     Whether 

and  it  rests  solely  with  the  owner  whether  this  was  true  I  am  uninformed,  but  I 

to  treat  them  as  spending-money  or  add  know  that  Mr.  Waters,  the  trustee,  be- 

them  to  capital.  lieved  so.     Dorothy  retaliated  by  apply- 

If  they  do  not  prefer  a  corporation,  it  is  ing  the  epithet  "back  number"  freely  to 
the  habit  of  testators  to  choose  the  most  Mr.  Waters  when  out  of  his  hearing,  and 
prudent  and  conservative  persons  of  their  by  inquiring  if  there  was  no  way  of  get- 
acquaintance  as  the  almoners  of  their  re-  ting  rid  of  him  and  substituting  some  one 
stricted  bounty  and  their  choice  is  fre-  more  "up-to-date,"  though  be  it  said 
quently  justified,  though  those  who  were  that  Mr.  Waters  was  only  just  sixty  and 
adepts  when  the  will  was  written  often  well  preserved. 

became  superannuated  or  fossilized  before  It  is  not  material  to  give  the  details  of 
the  termination  of  the  trust.  As  a  set-off  Dorothy's  ungrateful  conduct;  suffice  "it  to 
to  the  anecdote  illustrative  of  spendthrift  say  that  in  the  end  her  cantankerous  an- 
tendencies  with  which  this  paper  opened,  imadversions  so  worked  on  Mr.  Waters's 
I  cite  another  that  throws  some  light  on  sensibilities  that  he  consented  to  resign, 
the  pitfalls  dug  by  the  spade  of  changing  He  regarded  his  decision  as  weak,  but 
conditions  for  the  conventionally  cautious  he  was  weary  of  being  perpetually  in  hot 
and  conservative.  Perhaps  after  reading  water  through  the  cavillings  of  this  mis- 
it  one  may  be  disposed  to  conclude  that  guided  beneficiary — so  unlike  her  serene 
where  property  interests  in  this  country  sister.  But  he  remained  firm  on  one 
are  concerned,  it  is  not  possible  to  define  point — he  would  not  consent  to  the  ap- 
sound  judgment  or  to  go  to  sleep  profit-  pointment  of  Dorothy's  adviser,  who  was 
ably  on  any  investment.  now  her  husband,  as  his  successor.     He 

The  testator  in  question,  a  bachelor,  compromised  finally,  however,  by  agree- 
made  a  will  shortly  before  his  death  some  ing  on  a  "disinterested  person"  of  their 
seven  years  ago  in  favor  of  two  nieces,  to  selection — a  man  against  whom  he  knew 
whom  he  left  seventy-five  thousand  dol-  nothing  prejudicial,  and  about  fifteen 
lars  apiece  in  trust.  Anticipation  of  in-  years  his  junior — just  to  keep  the  peace, 
come  was  forbidden,  the  corpus  securely  This  was  shortly  before  the  outbreak  of 
guarded  from  the  recklessness  or  greed  of  the  present  European  war,  and  one  in- 
future  husbands,  and  the  trustee  chosen  ducement  to  Mr.  Waters's  consent  was 
one  of  the  salt  of  the  earth,  a  God-fearing  the  disagreeable  consciousness  that  lat- 
man  and  contemporary  of  the  testator,  terly  several  of  the  gilt-edged  securities 
noted  for  his  integrity  and  conservatism,  belonging  to  the  trust  had  been  misbe- 
The  property  which  the  trustee  took  over  having — shrinking  in  value  for  no  appar- 
consisted  of  gilt-edged  stocks  yielding  not  ent  cause,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  threat- 
quite  five  per  cent  net,  but  tax-exempt,  so  ening  to  pass  their  dividends.  Their 
that  each  of  the  girls  could  look  forward  misbehavior  gave  just  enough  semblance 
to  about  three  thousand  dollars  annually,  of  justification  to  Dorothy's  eagerness  for 
What  better  could  one  ask  ?  you  say.  a  change. 

Quite  so;  but  one  of  these  girls  was  wise  in  Mr.  Post,  the  new  trustee,  entered  on 

her  generation  and  one  was  foolish,  and  I  his  duties,  informing  Dorothy  in  answer 

leave  it  to  you  to  decide  which  was  which,  to  her  hope  for  a  larger  return  that  he  was 
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"a  believer 


in  new  values" — whatever 
this  might  mean.  It  happened  that  the 
reasonable  Jane  married  about  this  time 
and  went  to  live  in  another  city,  reas- 
sured by  Mr.  Waters  that  the  loss  of  in- 
come on  her  share  would  in  his  opinion 
be  merely  temporary.  Consequently  the 
sisters  met  but  seldom  and  ceased  to  be 
in  close  touch  with  each  other's  concerns. 
Three  years  elapsed;  then  one  day  Jane 
was  distressed  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  Dorothy  announcing  that  Mr.  Post 
had  suddenly  gone  insane — "stark,  star- 
ing mad,"  so  it  read,  "and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  he  has  been  out  of  his  head 
for  some  time.  All  his  affairs  are  in  con- 
fusion and  we  are  uncertain  where  we 
stand."  As  Jane  had  been  hankering  to 
ask  her  own  trustee  some  searching  ques- 
tions, her  sister's  tribulation  jibed  with 
her  own  needs  and  she  hastened  forthwith 
to  her  native  city. 

A  week  of  excitement,  uncertainty,  and 
revelation  ensued,  after  which,  to  make  a 
long  story  short,  an  accounting  was  re- 
quired of  the  respective  trustees.  The 
exhibit  thus  made — the  account  of  Mr. 
Post  being  rendered  by  his  legal  guardian 
— was  highly  edifying.  Taking  Mr.  Wa- 
ters's  figures  first,  the  gilt-edged  securities 
that  he  had  received  from  his  testator 
appear  with  their  inventoried,  then  with 
their  present  market  value,  as  follows: 


Inventory 
Value 

"  Market 
Value 

iooN.Y.,N.H.&H.R.R. 
ioo  Fitchburg  R.  R.,  Pref . 

50  Boston  &  Albany  R.  R. 

50  Boston  &  Maine  R.  R. 

50  Old  Colony  R.  R 

50  Conn.  River  R.  R. . . . 

$18,000 
13,500 
1 2 ,000 
8,000 
10,000 
13,500 

$2,500* 
5,500 
7,500 
1,250* 
5,ooo 
6,000 

$75,000 

$27,750 

*  Dividends  suspended. 

Before  submitting  Mr.  Post's  figures  (as 
rendered  by  his  legal  guardian)  it  should 
be  said  that  from  the  outset  of  hostilities 


he  had  been  known  to  expatiate  excitedly 
in  private  on  the  cheapness  of  all  Ameri- 
can industrials  having  to  do  with  the 
Great  War.  This  idea  evidently  went  to 
his  head  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  first 
stage  in  his  dreadful  malady.  It  appears 
that,  having  immediately  sold  all  the  se- 
curities handed  over  to  him  by  his  prede- 
cessor, he  assumed  an  initial  loss  of  about 
fifteen  thousand  dollars,  then  plunged  in; 
otherwise  the  schedule  explains  itself. 


Inventory 
Value 

Market 
Value 

100  Cuban  American  Sugar 

100  Bethlehem  Steel 

100  General  Motors 

100  Amer.  Coal  Products. . 

100  South  Porto  Rico  Sugar 

$5,000 
7,5oo 
9,000 

10,500 
9,500 

12,000 
6,000 

$20,000 
60,000 
80,000 
16,000 
16,000 
24,000 
22,000 

$59,500 

$238,000 

Of  course  the  guardian  by  consent  of 
court  had  already  reduced  to  cash  his  en- 
tire holdings,  much  to  the  joy  of  the 
flighty  Dorothy,  who  could  not  refrain 
from  whispering  to  her  husband  while  still 
within  earshot  of  the  conservative  Mr. 
Waters:  "To  think  of  being. distanced  by 
an  insane  man  !  Wouldn't  that  jar  you  ?  " 
In  other  words,  the  value  of  the  conser- 
vative trustee's  investments  had  shrunk 
from  $75,000  to  $27,500,  and  that  of  his 
rival  risen  from  $59,500  to  $238,000. 

As  they  say  in  the  vernacular,  Can  you 
beat  it?  The  anecdote,  if  not  literally 
true,  might  very  well  be.  Se  non  e  vero, 
e  ben  trovato.  The  moral  would  seem  to 
be  that  the  values  of  yesterday  not  infre- 
quently become  the  scrap-heaps  of  to- 
morrow. Perhaps  from  this  point  of  view 
there  are  grounds  for  the  conclusion  that 
the  younger  generation,  where  their  own 
interests  are  at  stake,  are  quite  as  apt  to 
be  wide-awake  and  discerning  as  the  saga- 
cious individuals  selected  by  their  grand- 
fathers. 


"Oh,  East  is  East,  and  West  is  West,  and  never  the  twain  shall  meet." 
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"  Oh,  East  is  East,  and  West  is  West,  and  never 
the  twain  shall  meet." 

0  wrote  the  poet  of  an  East 
and  a  West  quite  unlike 
the  East  and  the  West  of 
our  own  continent,  but 
characterized  none  the  less 
by  customs  and  environ- 
ment that  differ  even  as  radically  as  the 
blue  laws  of  New  England  and  the 
"strong  arm"  law  of  the  Western  plains. 
Just  as  the  forces  of  nature,  however,  are 
constantly  working  toward  the  levelling 
and  adjustment  of  the  inequalities  of  the 
earth,  so  are  the  forces  of  civilization 
struggling  to  overcome  the  differences  be- 
tween the  East  and  the  West.  The  rail- 
road has,  of  course,  been  the  big  factor 
Vol.  LXITI— 67 


that  has  gradually  lowered  the  barrier, 
but  the  subtle  influence  of  the  motor-car 
is  bringing  them  into  closer  touch  than 
would  otherwise  be  possible.  The  auto- 
mobile has  lost  little  time  in  coming  to  be 
recognized  as  a  most  practical  vehicle  of 
transportation;  and  now  there  are  few 
places,  no  matter  how  remote  from  the 
railroad,  where  fuel  and  oil  may  not  readi- 
ly be  obtained.  These  conditions  have 
naturally  influenced  long-distance  touring 
and  have  increased  the  desire  of  drivers 
and  owners  to  visit  spots  that  have  hither- 
to been  inaccessible  except  by  means  of 
the  slow-going  stage-coach.  Since  the 
modern  car  has  proven  itself  equal  to 
practically  all  tasks  in  the  matter  of  road 
work,  nothing  short  of  a  transcontinental 
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tour  now  serves  to  satisfy  the  wanderlust 
of  the  present-day  owner. 

Like  the  soldier  of  fortune  seeking  new 
fields  to  conquer,  the  motorist  is  ever  on 
the  alert  to  try  his  skill  and  his  car  in  the 
more  mountainous  sections  of  the  coun- 
try; and  as  a  result  the  pathways  leading 


the  construction  and  improvement  of 
highways  throughout  the  country;  and 
now  that  all  of  our  national  parks  are 
open  to  motor-driven  traffic  the  last  bar- 
rier to  the  very  cream  of  our  mountain 
scenery  has  "been  let  down. 

The  Yosemite  Park  was  the  first  to  be 
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Map  showing  motor-roads  in  Yellowstone  Park. 


toward  *  the  snow-capped  Rockies  are 
fairly  alive  with  motor-parties.  The 
wilder  the  district,  the  more  fascination 
does  it  hold  and  the  more  anxious  are  the 
adventurous  ones  to  penetrate  it.  The 
motorist  might  well  take  to  heart  the  plea 
of  John  Muir  that  "Few  places  in  this 
world  are  more  dangerous  than  home; 
fear  not,  therefore,  to  try  the  mountain 
passes."  Answer  to  the  call  of  the  great 
open  spaces  is  daily  being  made  easier  by 


opened  to  the  motor-car  in  1913,  and  the 
results  proved  so  satisfactory  that  one  by 
one  all  of  the  nation's  mountain  play- 
grounds have  yielded  to  the  horseless  ve- 
hicle, till  on  the  1st  day  of  August,  19 15, 
Yellowstone's  two  million  acres  of  won- 
ders and  hundreds  of  miles  of  well-graded 
highways  were  thrown  open  to  the  motor. 
The  regulations  prescribed  for  the  protec- 
tion of  all  concerned  were  hardly  more 
stringent  than  the  regulations  to  be  found 
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in  any  district  of  considerable  traffic,  and, 
be  it  said,  that  those  in  charge  were  most 
liberal  in  their  interpretation  of  the  rules, 
and  always  ready  to  grant  special  priv- 
ileges when  necessary.  The  first  season 
of  motor  travel  demonstrated  the  feasi- 
bility of  extending  and  enlarging  the  road 
and  schedule  privileges,  with  the  result 
that  during  191 6  and  191 7  the  rules  and 
regulations  suffered  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion. 

Fortunately  for  the  motorist,  all  of  the 
four  entrances  to  the  Park  are  open  to  his 
choice  and  he  is  free  to  select  the  one  most 
convenient.  The  northern  or  Gardiner 
entrance,  on  account  of  its  proximity  to 
the  railroad,  has  long  been  the  point  of 
easiest  access  for  the  traveller,  but  since 
the  motor  has  established  independence 
of  transportation,  the  highways  leading 
through  the  rugged  snow-capped  moun- 
tains that  guard  the  southern,  western, 
and  eastern  boundaries,  should  prove  far 
more  fascinating  than  the  more  travelled 
though  less  scenic  route  from  the  north. 

Approaching  the  Park  from  the  east  by 
way  of  Cody,  the  home  of  the  boyhood 
hero,  "Buffalo  Bill,"  the  motorist's  path 
lies  for  interminable  miles  in  a  snakelike 
trail  through  vast  "  mesas,"  and  desolate 
rolling  hills  spotted  with  pungent  sage, 
that  in  the  liquid  distance  seems  to  rise 
and  fall  with  the  waves  of  heat  flowing 
across  the  shimmering  plain.  Were  it  not 
for  the  mute  evidence  of  water- worn  gul- 
lies and  deeply  rutted  roads,  one  might 
well  imagine  that  moisture  was  entirely 
foreign  to  this  land  of  sage-brush  and 
sand.  Further  evidence,  however,  that 
water  is  not  far  removed,  is  to  be  had  in 
the  patches  of  green  alfalfa  that  irriga- 
tion development  has  made  possible. 
Soothing  relief  from  the  dull  monotony  of 
the  sage  is  offered  by  the  snow-capped 
peaks  of  the  Rockies  that  are  dimly  out- 
lined in  the  blue  haze  above  the  horizon. 

Almost  imperceptibly  the  country  be- 
comes rougher;  the  flat  gives  way  to  a 
succession  of  dry  "  arroyos  "  and  miniature 
canyons.  Curious  outcroppings  of  rock 
and  queer  volcanic  formations  that  hark 
back  to  woodcuts  in  "The  First  Geog- 
raphy," serve  to  revive  any  lost  interest  in 
the  passing  scene.  The  mountains  loom 
up  clearer  and  larger  until  their  summits 
are  lost  above  the  top  of  the  wind-shield, 


and  the  road  ahead  seems  to  end  abruptly 
at  the  very  base  of  a  massive  wall  through 
which  there  is  no  apparent  opening.  Sud- 
denly, with  no  warning  but  the  conven- 
tional "  Slow-down-to-six-miles-per-hour- 
blow-your-horn "  sign,  the  road  plunges 
down  along  the  almost  vertical  walls  of 
Shoshone  Canyon  to  the  very  brink  of 
a  foaming  torrent  below.  Sage-brush, 
mountains,  the  sun  (unless  it  be  in  the 
zenith),  and  all  but  a  very  small  strip  of 
blue  sky  are  shut  out  by  vertical  cliffs, 
between  which  the  thundering  waters  of 
the  Shoshone  echo  and  reverberate  in 
their  mad  twisting  course.  A  more  un- 
expected change  from  the  vast  silences  of 
hot  sage-brush  could  not  well  be  imag- 
ined, and  the  great  contrast  magnifies  and 
enhances  the  fascination  of  the  cool 
depths  of  this  rugged  gorge.  The  road 
picks  its  way  gingerly  along  ledges  and 
over  bridges,  sometimes  forcing  its  way 
through  tunnels  in  the  solid  rock,  for 
when  this  mountain  was  cleaved  asunder 
to  allow  the  passage  of  a  river,  no  surplus 
room  was  left,  and  a  more  forbidding 
place  for  a  road  has  rarely  confronted  man 
in  his  untiring  energy  to  penetrate  nature 
in  her  wildest  haunts.  This  was  not  the 
motive,  however,  that  prompted  the  con- 
struction of  a  road  through  this  gorge, 
but  the  necessity  for  conveying  materials 
for  building  the  mighty  Shoshone  dam 
that  rises  almost  three  hundred  feet  above 
the  river  at  the  head  of  the  canyon.  A 
steep  ascent  terminated  by  a  long  tunnel 
through  the  rock  brings  the  motorist  to 
the  level  of  a  wonderful,  placid  body  of 
water  stretching  away  toward  the  moun- 
tains and  held  prisoner  by  a  mass  of  con- 
crete cleverly  placed  at  the  mouth  of  this 
gorge,  little  more  than  two  hundred  feet 
across.  By  means  of  a  tunnel  through  the 
mountains  on  the  north  side  of  the  dam, 
it  is  planned  to  convey  water  to  vast  areas 
of  arid  lands  whose  soil  awaits  only  the 
needed  moisture  to  produce  gardens  and 
grain-fields. 

For  the  next  half-dozen  miles  the  road 
winds  not  unlike  the  Axenstrasse,  above 
the  shores  of  the  lake,  gradually  straight- 
ening out  into  a  smooth  white  strip  that 
leads  over  the  undulating  floor  of  the 
North  Fork  Valley  toward  the  main  crest 
of  the  Absaroka  Range  that  marks  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  Park.    The  typ- 


The  road  plunges  down  along  the  almost  vertical  walls  of  Shoshone  Canyon  t<>  the  very  brink  of  a  foaming  torrent 
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ical  log  ranch-house  and  barn,  with  their 
attendant  pole  corrals  in  a  clump  of  cot- 
tonwood-trees,  at  once  proclaims  this  a 
"cow  country,''  and  far  up  on  the  moun- 
tainside grazing  cattle  may  be  dimly  dis- 
cerned. A  round-up,  ever  and  always  of 
deep  interest  and  mystery  to  the  East- 
erner, is,  perhaps,  in  action  not  far  from 
the  road,  and  the  surging  cattle  held  in 
check  by  cowboys  bedecked  in  gay  hand- 
kerchiefs and  long-haired  chaps,  forms  a 
scene  so  stirring  and  so  apart  from  the 
every-day  business  of  motoring  that  it 
compels  a  halt.  Beyond,  weird  masses  of 
brilliantly  colored  rock  formations  rise 
tier  upon  tier  into  the  clouds  that  drift 
about  their  summits,  reflecting  the  rays  of 
the  sun  to  produce  a  lighting  effect  truly 
theatrical.  This  gigantic  back  drop  seems 
as  though  it  must  be  nothing  but  canvas 
and  paint  after  all. 

As  the  road  ascends,  the  valley  be- 
comes narrower,  ranches  disappear,  ver- 
tical cliffs  are  skirted  close  to  the  edge  of 
the  river,  and  soon  after  the  boundary  of 
the  Shoshone  National  Forest  is  crossed 
a  luxuriant  vegetation  appears  on  all 
sides.  The  passing  of  this  point  marks  an 
improvement  in  the  road  and  affords  a 
more  satisfying  enjoyment  of  the  ever- 
changing  vistas  of  mountain  and  forest 
that  are  unfolded  at  every  turn  of  the 
smooth  and  well-graded  highway.  Mile 
after  mile  the  hum  of  the  motor  keeps 
tune  with  the  music  of  the  gradually  di- 
minishing river  as  the  road  leading  along 
the  water's  edge  rises  higher  and  higher 
toward  the  summits.  At  the  Park  bound- 
ary is  the  soldier  station.  Fortunately 
the  regulations  are  easily  complied  with, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  speedometer  is 
again  registering  the  speed  limit.  One 
season's  operation  of  the  automobile  reg- 
ulations demonstrated  to  the  powers  that 
be  that  the  average  motorist  is  a  saner 
and  more  reasonable  being  than  was  at 
first  supposed;  as  a  consequence,  there 
has  been  a  considerable  downward  revi- 
sion of  the  rules  governing  his  actions. 

Shortly  after  the  entrance  is  passed  the 
grade  becomes  noticeably  steeper,  and 
leaving  the  stream  that  has  been  so  close- 
ly followed,  a  sharp  rise  carries  the  road 
over  the  divide  through  Sylvan  Pass  at 
an  altitude  of  eight  thousand  four  hun- 
dred  feet.      Gliding   down   the   western 


slope  through  the  cool,  silent  forests  af- 
fords an  indescribably  keen  enjoyment, 
and  the  motorist  must  have  travelled  far 
who  has  experienced  roads  as  well  built 
and  maintained  as  this,  more  than  a  mile 
and  a  half  above  sea-level  in  the  midst  of 
rugged  mountain  summits.  Eleanor  and 
Sylvan  Lakes  are  skirted  in  turn;  the 
latter  a  dainty  body  of  water  set  in  the 
depth  of  an  alpine  forest  and  guarded  by 
a  grim  peak  at  its  head.  The  waving 
pines  on  the  islets  that  dot  its  surface  and 
the  dense  growth  along  its  shores  dispel 
any  thought  of  the  short  distance  to  tim- 
ber-line and  eternal  snow.  As  the  road 
continues  down  a  gently  winding  course 
all  expectations  are  centred  on  Yellow- 
stone Lake,  till  at  last  it  flashes  afar  off 
through  the  pines — a  great  body  of  water 
scintillating  under  the  turquoise  brilliance 
of  a  Wyoming  sky.  In  another  instant  it 
is  gone  and  the  road  turns  to  hurry  down 
to  it  in  a  flowing  ribbon  that  stretches 
ahead  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  through 
the  forest  and  across  many  a  meadow  of 
luxuriant  grass. 

Half  hidden  in  the  long  grass  of  these 
mountain  parks  scattered  herds  of  elk 
and  deer  may  be  seen  grazing  within  a 
few  hundred  feet  of  the  road,  and  not  even 
the  rasping  shriek  of  the  electric  horn 
seems  to  disturb  the  peaceful  and  con- 
tented existence  of  nature's  animals. 
Prior  to  the  admittance  of  horseless  ve- 
hicles to  the  Park,  it  was  argued  that  the 
smell  and  the  unnatural  noise  of  the  mo- 
tors would  drive  the  animal  life  away 
from  the  roads  and  would  bring  to  an  end 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  features  of 
this  wonderland.  When,  however,  the 
whir  of  the  motor  as  it  toils  up  the  rugged 
heights  of  Mt.  Washburn,  and  passes  al- 
most unnoticed  within  two  hundred  yards 
of  a  band  of  the  most  wary  of  wild  ani- 
mals, the  Rocky  Mountain  sheep,  and 
when  at  night  the  bears,  having  feasted  on 
"beefsteaks  that  have  proved  too  tough 
for  the  tourists,"  make  bold  actually  to 
clamber  into  the  motor-cars  and  despoil 
seat  cushions  in  search  of  sweets  unwit- 
tingly left  in  side  pockets,  it  will  be  ap- 
preciated that  the  contention  that  the 
motor-car  would  frighten  these  animals 
was  quite  without  foundation.  The 
whole  atmosphere  of  Yellowstone  seems 
to  exert  a  soothing  effect  on  both  man 
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and  beast,  and  it  is  said  that  "Even 
broncs  won't  buck  in  the  Park." 

At  the  junction  of  the  loop  road,  or  the 
route  that  makes  the  circuit  of  the  Park, 
the  second  soldier  station  is  reached. 
Turning  northeast,  a  broad,  level  boule- 
vard follows  along  the  smooth,  silent  Yel- 
lowstone River  as  it  starts  on  its  four- 
thousand-mile  journey  to  the  sea.  For 
fifteen  miles  the  river  leads  quietly 
through  a  level,  open  valley,  lightly  tim- 
bered with  pines,  till,  gathering  its 
strength  in  a  series  of  tumbling,  foaming 
rapids,  it  plunges  four  hundred  feet  into 
a  canyon  of  myriad  rainbows. 

Leaving  the  river  now  to  the  east,  a 
long  steady  climb  carries  the  motorist 
through  a  region  carpeted  with  a  profu- 
sion of  Alpine  wild  flowers  whose  gor- 
geous masses  of  color  almost  outrival  the 
canyon  below.  From  the  Grand  Canyon 
to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Washburn,  the  odom- 
eter registers  ten  miles.  An  equal  dis- 
tance embracing  scenes  more  extensive  or 
varied  would  be  difficult  to  find.  At  Dun- 
raven  Pass  the  road  forks,  the  left  branch 
around  the  summit  for  those  of  faint 
heart;  the  right  branch  for  those  who 
have  confidence  in  their  motor  and  in 
themselves,  and  who  can  appreciate  the 
sublime  panorama  unfolded  from  the  top 
of  this  peak.  In  the  four  miles  from  Dun- 
raven  Pass  to  the  summit  of  Washburn, 
the  motorist  climbs  steadily  upward  over 
a  well-graded,  though  steep  and  some- 
times narrow,  road  that  winds  back  and 
forth  across  the  rocky  face  of  the  moun- 
tain, gradually  leaving  the  forested  and 
flower-strewn  slopes  below  and  entering 
the  wild,  storm-swept  region  of  the  peaks. 
As  the  trail  curves  around  the  mountain 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  a  terrifying, 
yet  inthralling  panorama  of  distant 
peaks,  rivers,  canyons,  lakes,  and  geysers 
is  spread  before  the  traveller's  eye;  and 
over  the  rounded  hills  and  lower  slopes  of 
the  mountains  a  dense  black  forest  ex- 
tends like  a  velvety  mantle.  Crossing  at 
last  a  narrow,  rocky  " hog's  back"  from 
which  cliffs  plunge  sharply  down  on 
either  side,  the  road  sweeps  around  the 
very  tip  of  the  peak  in  a  graceful,  eagle- 
like spiral,  and  presently  the  motorist 
finds  nothing  above  him  but  blue  sky  and 
racing  clouds. 

Descending  toward  Tower  Falls  an  ex- 
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cellent  idea  of  the  grade  is  gained  from  the 
fact  that  in  the  two  miles  to  the  junction 
with  the  route  over  Dunraven  Pass  the 
aneroid  indicates  a  drop  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet.  The  corners  are  not 
excessively  sharp,  however,  and  by  en- 
gaging low  or  intermediate  gear,  and 
opening  the  priming  cups  on  the  engine, 
the  braking  effect  is  such  that  the  hand 
or  foot  brakes  need  hardly  be  touched. 
A  well-beaten  track  leads  for  seven  miles 
down  through  a  sparsely  timbered  region 
to  Tower  Creek  which,  struggling  through 
a  curious  formation  of  weird  minarets  and 
towers,  suddenly  plunges  down  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  feet  into  a  dark,  tree-clad 
ravine.  The  beauty  of  Tower  Falls  may 
be  more  fully  appreciated  by  walking 
down  to  the  Yellowstone  River  and  then 
up  Tower  Creek  to  the  base  of  the  falls. 

Beyond  Tower  Creek  the  road  passes 
out  to  the  edge  of  Yellowstone  Canyon, 
the  rim  of  which  at  this  point  is  composed 
of  an  interesting  columnar  basalt.  For 
several  hundred  yards  a  huge  cliff  of  this 
formation  overhangs  the  road  and  exhib- 
its very  clearly  the  regular  structure  of 
this  peculiar  form  of  rock  most  widely 
known  as  composing  the  cliffs  of  the 
Giant's  Causeway.  Turning  away  from 
the  brink  of  the  canyon,  the  motorist  is  led 
into  gently  sloping  meadow-lands  fringed 
with  pines  and  spruces  and  carpeted  with 
luxuriant  grass.  Away  toward  the  north- 
east stretches  range  after  range  of  blue  and 
purple  mountains,  offering  untold  charms 
of  river,  forest,  and  peak.  The  road  bears 
west,  however,  up  an  easy  climb  of  three 
miles  to  the  Blacktail  Deer  Divide,  then 
over  a  rolling  descent  to  the  Gardiner 
River  and  Mammoth  Hot  Springs. 

The  touch  of  the  outside  world  at  this, 
the  main  entrance  to  the  Park,  gives  rise 
to  a  longing  to  return  once  more  to  the 
flowing  road,  and  it  is  with  an  extreme 
sense  of  exhilarating  freedom  that  the 
wide,  easy  grade  from  Mammoth  is  rap- 
idly mounted  on  high  gear.  Silver  Gate, 
the  Hoodoos,  and  even  Golden  Gate  with 
its  cleverly  engineered  concrete  viaduct, 
are  passed  before  the  intoxicating  effects 
of  the  well-nigh  perfect  road  have  worn 
off.  The  next  fifteen  miles  lie  over  a  level 
plateau,  following  for  the  most  part  the 
sluggish  Obsidian  Creek  to  Norris  Geyser 
Basin,  the  first  example  on  a  large  scale 


of  Yellowstone's  spectacular  features, 
which  make  strong  appeal  to  a  sensation- 
loving  world.  Beyond  Norris  there  is  a 
restful  glide  down  Gibbon  Canyon,  the 
road  faithfully  following  every  twist  and 
turn  of  the  sparkling  stream.  At  night, 
when  the  moon  is  reflected  from  the  riffled 
surface  in  a  soft  brilliance,  the  silvery 
waters  lead  the  way  through  the  black 
depths  of  the  forest,  and  the  song  of  the 
river  is  a  welcome  break  in  the  tense  still- 
ness of  nightfall. 

From  the  Fountain  Geyser  Basin  to 
Old  Faithful  are  found  most  of  the  forma- 
tions for  which  Yellowstone  is  best  known 
and  which  are  of  never-ending  interest 
and  fascination.  At  the  head  of  the  Up- 
per Geyser  Basin  is  located  Old  Faithful 
Inn,  by  far  the  most  unique  and  impres- 
sive man-made  attraction  of  the  Park, 
thoroughly  in  harmony  with  its  sur- 
roundings and  rivalling  the  natural  cu- 
riosities in  its  fund  of  unusual  features. 

Leaving  behind  these  basins  of  spout- 
ing geysers,  steaming  caldrons,  restless, 
boiling  springs,  and  subterranean  unrest, 
the  road  enters  into  the  cool  stillness  of 
the  pines  that  clothe  the  slopes  of  the 
Continental  Divide.  Once  more  a  rush- 
ing mountain  torrent  leads  the  way  up 
through  a  narrow  canyon,  hemmed  in  by 
forested  heights  and  vertical  cliffs  of  rock 
that  crowd  the  road  from  side  to  side. 
Cradled  in  the  very  summit  of  Craig  Pass, 
at  an  altitude  of  eight  thousand  five  hun- 
dred feet,  lies  Isa  Lake,  whose  mirror-like 
surface  is  covered  with  a  brilliant  array  of 
delicate  pond-lilies.  Resting  in  this  tiny 
apex  of  the  continent  there  is  romance 
in  the  thought  that  every  spring  the  melt- 
ing ice  from  this  lake  may  feed  either  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific — in 
either  case  a  long  journey  of  many  thou- 
sands of  miles.  The  descent  to  Yellow- 
stone Lake  is  made  through  dense  timber 
which  shuts  off  any  distant  views  until, 
nearing  the  Thumb,  a  great  expanse  of 
sparkling  blue  water,  with  the  giant  peaks 
of  the  Absaroka  Range  behind,  appears 
between  the  trees. 

At  Thumb  Station  the  stage-road  turns 
left  along  the  shores  of  the  lake  to  the 
Lake  Hotel,  fifteen  miles  away;  to  the 
right  a  less  travelled  and  consequently  far 
more  interesting  road  leads  to  the  south 
entrance,  and  to  Jackson  Lake  lying  at 
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the  feet  of  the  icy  peaks  of  the  Teton 
Range.  Following  the  spirit  of  the  pi- 
oneer, therefore,  the  motorist  will  un- 
doubtedly turn  to  the  south  toward  the 
loftiest  and  most  spectacular  mountain 
summits  in  Wyoming. 

The  road  slips  along  for  mile  on  mile 
through  wooded  aisles,  cool  and  restful 
and  with  no  extended  views  till  the  east 
shores  of  Lewis  Lake  are  reached,  when  a 
beautiful  drive  of  some  three  miles  follows 
close  to  the  shore-line.  '  On  the  east  are 
heavy  forests;  across  the  lake  to  the 
west  is  an  active  steam  basin,  calling  to 
mind  the  smoke  from  the  camp-fires 
of  the  Indians  that  once  hunted  in  this 
region.  After  leaving  Lewis  Lake  the 
road  follows  south  along  Lewis  River, 
presently  climbing  to  the  summit  of  a 
sparsely  timbered  ridge  where,  unexpect- 
edly, a  magnificent  view  of  Jackson  Lake 
overshadowed*  by  the  imposing  Teton 
Range,  is  disclosed.  Not  unlike  the  scene 
from  the  summit  of  the  St.  Gothard,  there 
stretches  away  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach 
a  vast  wilderness  of  jagged,  snowy  sum- 
mits, towering  one  above  the  other  in 
noble  array.  Far  below  in  a  forested  val- 
ley the  glistening  waters  of  Jackson  Lake 
bring  to  mind  the  Italian  Maggiore. 
After  this  sublime  glimpse  of  Alpine  gran- 
deur, the  road  drops  sharply  along  the 
crest  of  the  ridge  to  the  Snake  River  sol- 
dier station  which  guards  this  entrance  to 
the  Park. 

Another  two  miles  of  good  government 
road  brings  the  motorist  to-  the  new  steel 
bridge  across  the  Snake  River.  The  tim- 
ber now  shuts  out  even  the  high  peaks, 
arid  there  follows  a  rather  uncomfortable 
ride  over  unimproved  country  roads 
which  are  sharply  contrasted  with  the 


smooth  government  highways.  These 
discomforts  of  travel,  however,  are  soon 
forgotten  when  the  route  emerges  on  the 
shores  of  Jackson  Lake  and  the  traveller 
is  confronted  by  the  awe-inspiring  spec- 
tacle of  the  Grand  Teton  rearing  his  head 
into  the  sunset  clouds  to  an  altitude  of 
nearly  fourteen  thousand  feet.  The  two 
lesser  Tetons  ably  support  their  big 
brother  on  either  side,  and  the  huge  bulk 
of  Mt.  Moran  to  the  north  forms  an  im- 
posing rampart  across  the  lake.  On  ac- 
count of  the  surface  of  the  water  having 
been  raised  by  a  dam  placed  across  the 
lower  end  of  the  lake,  the  road  that  for- 
merly skirted  its  shores  is  now  forced  to 
find  its  way  over  the  side-hill  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance from  the  muddy  and  treacherous 
bottom-land.  This  route,  though  a  little 
rough,  affords  even  a  more  glorious  view 
of  Mt.  Moran  and  the  three  Tetons, 
their  bases  lapped  by  the  waves  of  Jack- 
son Lake,  and  their  summits  bathed  in 
the  glory  of  sunset  six  thousand  feet  above 
the  waters. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  great  reluctance 
that  the  motorist  turns  his  car  away  from 
the  mountains  toward  the  great  rolling 
plains  of  the  lower  country,  beyond  which 
rises  a  mirage  of  smoked-begrimed  cities; 
but  many  a  time  in  the  months  to  follow 
the  keen  pleasures  found  in  the  mountain 
fastness  will  be  lived  over  in  anticipation 
of  another  season. 

"Then  with  fresh  heart  go  down  to 
your  work,  and  whatever  your  fate,  under 
whatever  ignorance  or  knowledge  you 
may  afterward  chance  to  suffer,  you  wTill 
remember  these  fine  wild  views  and  look 
back  with  joy  to  your  wanderings  in 
the  blessed  old  Yellowstone  Wonder- 
land." 
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OME  hours  before  the 
United  States  broke  off 
diplomatic  relations  with 
Germany  a  watchful  ob- 
server might  have 
sighted  the  elusive  shad- 
ows of  coming  events. 

The  fleet,  unheralded  by  the  news- 
papers, returned  from  their  interrupted 
target-practice  off  Cape  Cruz,  Cuba,  to 
the  rallying-point  of  a  Virginia  port.  In 
the  evening  the  harbor  was  empty;  the 
next  morning  saw  it  crowded,  as  the  long 
lines  of  silent,  gray  ships- " stood  in"  from 
sea;  destroyers  sped  swiftly  to  their  an- 
chorages, and  submarines — like  rows  of 
tethered  whales — gathered  about  the  par- 
ent ships.  Soon  launches  were  lowered 
and  scurrying  between  the  anchored  fleet 
and  the  near-by  shore. 

The  big  hotel  on  the  beach  filled  in  an 
hour  with  officers'  wives — quiet  women, 
whose  cheerful  voices  contrasted  sharply 
with  the  wistfulness  of  their  unsmiling 
eyes — and  quickly  emptied  again  as  the 
ships  went  their  appointed  ways.  Soon 
the  wide  harbor  was  an  unbroken,  rip- 
pling, sunshiny  space  again. 

Where  did  they  go — the  ships? 

Ask  the  voyagers  on  transatlantic  liners 
of  the  grim  vessel  with  the  starry  flag 
that  loomed  suddenly  into  view  through 
the  treacherous  mist. 

You  may  not  hear  of  them — the  gray 
ships — but  tireless,  alert,  vigilant,  they  go 
about  their  work,  and  behind  that  narrow 
line  of  steel  may  dwell  in  safety  those 
"who  go  upon  their  lawful  occasions" 
under  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

Since  that  memorable  Good  Friday 
when  the  whistles  of  Washington  an- 
nounced to  the  waiting  city  that  the 
President's  signature  had  been  affixed  to 
a  momentous  document  the  changes  on 
the  ships  have  been  slight.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  improve  upon  an  organization 
that  has,  by  years  of  unceasing  effort, 
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reached  a  high  state  of  proficiency,  and, 
except  that  the  training  of  numbers  of 
extra  men  is  added  to  the  routine 
duties,  there  is  little  difference ;  only 
now  the  officers'  day  begins  two  hours 
earlier  and  ends — when  their  work  is 
finished. 

When,  just  before  dawn,  an  orderly 
knocked  at  the  door  of  the  executive  of- 
ficer's stateroom  and  called  "Half  past 
four,  commander!"  he  did  not  awaken 
the  occupant  of  the  narrow  berth.  The 
executive  had  decided,  hours  before,  that 
morning  was  never  coming,  as  he  tossed 
about  and  mentally  reviewed  the  con- 
tents of  yesterday's  letter  and  wireless 
message,  sent  by  his  wife. 

They  were  from  a  distant  city,  where 
she  had  gone  to  consult  a  famous  surgeon 
about  their  only  child — the  small  son 
whose  growing  helplessness  hung  like  a 
sombre  cloud  over  all  their  days — and 
choked  any  references  to  the  future  with 
a  shadowy  hand;  for  the  boy  was  par- 
tially and  increasingly  paralyzed,  and 
every  dollar  they  could  spare  had  gone  to 
doctors  of  varying  capabilities  and  un- 
varying avariciousness — and  all  the  time 
the  child  grew  worse. 

This  great  specialist  was  their  last, 
hard-wrung  resort.  The  executive's  wife 
had  written  of  the  quick,  skilful  diagnosis, 
and  had  followed  the  letter  by  a  wireless 
message — "The  surgeon  would  operate  to- 
morrow at  ten — a  grave  operation,  but 
the  boy's  only  chance  !  Could  he  come  ?  " 
it  ended  in  a  little  burst  of  panic  and  lone- 
liness. 

The  executive  officer  smothered  a  groan 
and,  sitting  up,  glanced  at  the  pale  stars 
and  gray  waste  of  water  framed  by  the 
open  port-hole.  The  ship  was  short  three 
officers  through  illness — and  even  if  he 
could  have  been  spared  he  could  not 
have  reached  the  hospital  until  five  hours 
after  the  operation  was  over.    It  was  so 
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impossible  that  he  had  not  even  spoken  to 
the  captain.  .  .  . 

Twenty  minutes  later  he  stepped  on 
deck  and  faced  the  routine  business  of  his 
day  in  the  weird  light  of  the  early  dawn. 

The  executive  officer  of  a  battleship  or 
dreadnought  holds  the  rank  of  comman- 
der and,  if  he  is  competent,  the  busiest 
billet  on  the  ship.  He  is  the  housekeeper; 
every  detail  passes  through  his  hands  on 
its  way  to  the  captain;  he  receives  the 
report  of  each  departmental  head;  knows 
the  standing  and  capabilities  of  every 
member  of  the  crew.  All  records  of  mis- 
takes or  accidents  are  his  to  investigate, 
boil  down,  strip  of  unnecessary  details 
and  present — mere  shadows  of  their  orig- 
inal selves — to  the  captain  for  settlement. 
On  board  ship  an  executive  officer  knows 
everything — except  idleness. 

And  now,  accompanied  by  the  officer 
of  the  deck,  this  executive  went  over  the 
two  rows  of  launches  and  duty-boats: 
tested  pulleys,  examined  ropes,  glanced 
over  the  detailed  lists  of  their  engine  fit- 
ness; asked  a  question  here,  made  a  sug- 
gestion there,  and,  leaving  the  officers  in 
charge  scribbling  in  their  note-books, 
went  on  with  the  boatswain  to  inspect 
the  booms — those  long  poles  to  which 
launches  are  fastened,  and  up  which  the 
launch  crews  scramble  with  a  dexterity 
that  makes  the  tense  observer  a  ready 
convert  to  the  Darwinian  theory. 

The  executive  took  no  chances  on  the 
accuracy  of  any  scientific  hypothesis  as 
he  examined  the  lashings  and  rungs  of  the 
rope  ladders,  the  tension  of  the  breast- 
high  man-ropes,  the  strength  of  the  boat- 
fastenings,  and  nodded  his  commenda- 
tion. 

Forward  a  little  group  of  stewards 
waited  as  he  came  toward  the  gangway- 
ladder.  He  noted,  with  minute  care,  the 
condition  of  hoists  and  pulleys,  hinges, 
treads,  and  landing-platform,  and  spoke 
his  approval  to  the  officer  of  the  deck. 

This  opened  the  ladder  to  traffic;  the 
stewards  and  assistant  paymaster  de- 
parted on  waiting  launches  to  the  nearest 
port  to  lay  in  several  days'  fresh  food 
supply  for  officers  and  crew. 

The  executive,  examining  the  anchor 
gear,  spoke  to  the  paymaster  and  started 
on  his  survey  of  the  morning  watch.  Of- 
ficers and  men  were  in  their  places  and, 


with  unhurried  step,  the  commander 
made  his  rounds  from  station  to  station 
until,  after  the  assistant  paymaster  and 
the  steward's  return,  the  ship  proceeded 
on  her  way  and  the  executive,  turning 
over  the  deck  to  the  officer  in  charge, 
went  down  to  the  ward-room  for  his 
breakfast. 

The  long  table,  extending  across  the 
officer's  compartment,  was  simmering 
with  indignant  comment.  The  daily 
wireless  news  from  Arlington  had  just 
been  delivered,  and  an  account  of  the 
shelling  of  a  sunken  ship's  life-boat  by 
the  attacking  submarine  was  the  subject 
of  conversation. 

"Have  you  seen  the  report,  command- 
er?" demanded  the  doctor;  "Mahoney, 
the  gunner  who  went  from  this  ship,  was 
among  those  killed.  Nice  warfare — 
shooting  unarmed  men  in  an  open  life- 
boat!" 

The  executive  gave  a  sharp  exclama- 
tion. "  Not  Mahoney  ! "  and  added :  "  He 
came  with  me  from  my  last  shore  station. 
I  first  noticed  him  when  he  was  one  of  the 
orderlies  outside  our  house.  My  boy  .  .  . 
was  devoted  to  Mahoney." 

"He  was  a  corking  gunner,"  observed 
the  ordnance  officer,  and  bitterly  advo- 
cated a  general  Teutonic  exodus  to  an 
uncharted  tropics  .  .  . 

"Mahoney  was  promoted  to  coxswain 
before  he  went  up  for  gunner,  at  the  navy- 
yard,"  commented  the  executive,  pur- 
suing his  remembrances;  "he  was  so  com- 
petent that  the  admiral  wanted  him — 
but  he  never  would  answer  the  quarter- 
master's hail.  He'd  let  the  quartermaster 
bawl — while  he  eased  in  to  the  gangway — 
and  let  the  admiral  out,  with  no  one  to 
receive  him!" 

"What  happened?"  asked  the  ord- 
nance officer. 

"I  went  over  the  answers  about  fifty 
times  with  Mahoney.  You  must  answer 
according  to  the  ranking  officer  you  have 
aboard.  If  it's  an  admiral  you  answer, 
'Flag.'  If  it's  a  captain  you  answer  the 
name  of  his  ship;  if  it's  an  officer  answer, 
'Aye,  aye';  a  junior  or  petty  officer,  'No, 
no';  an  enlisted  man,  'Hello.' 

"  'I'm  not  given  to  so  much  talking/ 
growled  Mahoney,  and  the  very  next  day 
I  happened  to  be  on  the  dock  when  the 
quartermaster  hailed,  'Boat  ahoy!'  and 
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Mahoney's  voice  answered:  'One  aye, 
aye !  Two  no,  no's !  Three  hallo's ! 
And  a  pay-clerk  ! '  and  seeing  me  he  added 
in  the  same  yell,  'I'm  through  with 
launchin' — I'll  be  tryin'  for  a  gunner's 
rate — it's  more  peaceful,'"  recounted  the 
executive,  and  smiled  at  the  ripple  of 
laughter,  but  sobered  as  he  remembered. 
"  My  boy — was  around  in  his  wheel-chair. 
Mahoney  talked  enough  to  him.  My 
boy — was  devoted  to  Mahoney,"  said  the 
commander,  pushing  back  his  chair  and 
rising. 

From  the  ward-room  he  climbed  to  the 
upper  decks  and  bridge,  to  see  that  the 
orders  for  the  morning's  work  were  being 
carried  out. 

Then,  accompanied  by  the  ordnance 
officer,  he  descended  to  the  gun-deck. 
All  matters  pertaining  to  the  smooth 
working  of  the  guns  received  painstak- 
ing, absorbed  attention.  The  sights,  the 
hoists,  the  breeches,  each  had  their  share. 
The  ordnance  officer,  satisfied,  went  his 
way,  while  the  executive,  turning,  en- 
tered the  crew's  mess-hall — just  as  the 
triangular  red  meal-pennant  crept  to  the 
yard-arm  and  the  clatter  of  dishes 
wrestled  with  the  aroma  of  coifee.  He 
passed  critically,  between  the  long  rows 
of  tables,  to  the  galley.  Here  his  ap- 
proach caused  a  decided  commotion;  the 
assistant  cook  had  barely  time  to  make 
temporary  repairs  following  an  agonized 
but  noiseless  tussle  with  Billy,  the  ship's 
mascot — a  wayward  and  defiant  goat 
with  an  uncontrolled  penchant  for  fre- 
quenting the  forbidden  galley  during 
meal-hours.  He  met  the  executive,  a  few 
steps  beyond,  wearing  an  aggrieved  ex- 
pression and  some  fragments  of  potato- 
peelings;  and  the  commander,  passing 
warily  by,  registered  the  remembrance 
of  Billy's  provocative,  sprightly  pas  seul 
to  tell  his  son. 

Would  he  ever  hear  again  the  old  ques- 
tion: "What  did  the  goat  do  next, 
father?" 

The  executive  winced  as  he  turned 
away. 

At  the  door  of  his  office  his  clerk  met 
him  with  the  mail — just  put  aboard  from 
a  tug.  The  commander  settled  at  his 
desk  and  sorted  over  the  pile  of  letters 
and  packages.  He  took  up  the  official 
mail  first.     A  few  documents  were  laid 


aside  for  the  captain's  perusal;  others  he 
read  carefully  and  locked  away  in  the 
desk  drawer;  a  number  were  thrown  into 
the  wire  basket — to  be  answered  by  dic- 
tation. 

Next  came  his  personal  mail.  Two 
letters  were  from  former  mess-attendants 
asking  for  his  assistance  in  getting  a  trans- 
fer and  a  higher  rating;  these  were  added 
to  the  contents  of  the  wire  basket.  Eight 
were  wedding  invitations — "The  whole 
army  is  getting  married!"  mused  the 
executive;  he  came  of  seafaring  stock,  but 
to-day  he  questioned  the  charms  of  his 
beloved  branch  of  the  service.  "It's 
pretty  fine  to  be  on  land,"  thought  the 
executive  wistfully  as  he  noticed  that, 
for  the  first  time  in  many  months,  there 
was  no  letter  from  his  wife.  Instead  a 
large,  square  envelope  with  the  postmark 
of  an  inland  city  came  to  his  hand.  It 
was  a  request  from  an  amateur  statisti- 
cian— who  mentioned  various  political  af- 
filiations and  demanded  information  as 
to  the  amount  disbursed  daily  and  yearly 
by  the  government  for  officers'  food. 

"  '  I  find  it  easy  to  get  the  figures  of  the 
money  spent  for  the  sailors'  rations,  but 
consider  it  very  suspicious  that,  in  these 
hard  times,  there  is  no  statement  made 
about  the  quality  and  cost  of  food  sup- 
plied to  officers.  As  a  taxpayer  I  de- 
mand to  know,'  "  read  the  executive,  and 
dictated  the  answer  to  his  yeoman. 

"All  officers  of  the  United  States  navy 
at  sea,  or  on  shore  duty,  buy  and  pay  for 
every  article  of  food  they  use,"  clicked  off 
the  typewriter. 

The  rest  of  the  letters  were  from  the 
wives  or  mothers  of  sailors  in  the  ship's 
crew.  The  executive  sighed,  as  he 
looked  at  the  number  of  them.  Some 
were  pathetic — some  abusive.  An  in- 
coherent scrawl  threatened  dire  things 
unless  the  writer's  husband,  a  young 
machinist's  mate  (with  a  good  record) 
continued  his  allotment. 

From  an  address  in  down-town  east- 
side  New  York  a  girl  wrote  that  just  as 
she  had  gotten  together  her  wedding  out- 
fit the  prospective  bridegroom  had  van- 
ished. She  "had  heard  that  he  had  en- 
listed in  the  navy  under  an  assumed  name 
and  was  serving  on  some  ship" — what 
name  or  which  ship  she  did  not  know, 
but,  endowing  the  executive  with  omnis- 
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cience,  bade  him  seek  out  the  elusive 
swain  and  waken  his  slumbering  sense  of 
responsibility. 

"  Wonder  why  she  picked  on  this 
ship?"  grumbled  the  recipient  ag- 
grievedly. 

One  woman,  mistaking  the  commander 
for  the  doctor,  went  into  the  minute  de- 
tails of  an  obscure  illness  and  enlarged 
on  the  necessity  of  the  sailor-relative's 
immediate  return. 

A  short  note  from  a  mother  asked  that 
her  son  might  be  allowed  to  come  home. 
"His  father  is  dying,"  the  letter  ended 
with  a  pathetic  dignity. 

The  last  communication — an  anony- 
mous one — held  a  threat.  The  executive 
officer  flipped  it  with  his  finger.  "Knew 
he  was  one  of  a  gang  of  thieves — wish  I 
could  catch  the  others,"  he  said  aloud,  as 
he  divided  the  letters  into  four  piles. 
One  pile  he  sent  to  the  chaplain;  another 
he  put  aside  for  future  consideration;  a 
single  letter  was  enclosed  to  the  police  of 
a  near-by  city  for  investigation;  the  rest 
he  gathered  up  to  discuss  with  the  cap- 
tain. 

A  knock  sounded.  "Muster,  sir,"  said 
the  orderly.  The  executive  followed  him 
to  the  deck. 

Aft  a  bugle  was  sounding  the  morning 
call  above  the  tramp  of  many  feet,  as  the 
men  marched  up  or  fell  in  with  their  di- 
visions. The  captain  of  marines  made 
his  report;  the  ordnance,  engineer,  and 
navigating  officers  accounted  for  their 
departments;  the  paymaster  varied  his 
document  with  two  recommendations; 
the  doctor  and  the  master:at-arms  in 
charge  of  the  ship's  jail  accoifnted  for 
absentees. 

The  executive  gave  close  attention  to 
the  reports,  questioned,  objected,  ap- 
proved; then,  with  his  hands  full  of  papers 
and  letters,  turned  toward  the  captain's 
door. 

The  bugle  sounded  shrilly  for  "setting- 
up"  drill,  and  the  sailors  and  marines 
launched  valiantly  but  disgustedly  into 
the  gymnastic  exercises  laid  out  with  wise 
attention  to  their  physical  welfare,  while 
Billy,  from  the  shadow  of  the  turret, 
watched  with  amazed  wonder  his  friends' 
unfruitful  antics. 

Ding-ding  !  Ding-ding  !  rang  the  ship's 
bell. 


The  executive  officer  stopped  short. 

Ten  o'clock ! 

Far  away  .  .  .  in  a  hospital  waiting- 
room  his  wife  was  sitting — silent,  wide- 
eyed,  with  fingers  interlocked  to  hide  their 
trembling,  and  alone — except  for  the  nurses 
with  their  shop -worn,  professional  cheerful- 
ness. And  somewhere — in  a  room  above 
her — an  ether  cone  descending  over  a  small, 
frightened,  fever-flushed  face  .  .  . 

The  executive  officer  stumbled  a  little 
as  he  walked  toward  the  captain's  door. 

Inside  he  gave  his  careful  report, 
answered  questions,  made  a  suggestion, 
wrote  down  some  directions,  and,  by  sheer 
force  of  will,  concentrated  all  his  atten- 
tion on  the  work  before  him,  and  finishing 
rose  to  go. 

The  captain  glanced  at  him  with  level, 
kindly  eyes.  "Anything  wrong,  com- 
mander?" he  asked,  and  stood  silent  as 
the  executive,  with  the  few  scattered 
words,  "My  boy — trepan — this  morn- 
ing," turned  and  hurried  away. 

On  deck  the  bugles  sang  their  orders  as 
the  crew  broke  into  small  groups.  Some, 
with  their  officers,  entered  the  thick  steel 
turrets  where  each  great  fifty-foot  gun 
can  throw  death  and  destruction  far  be- 
yond the  dim  horizon-line;  others  manned 
the  many  smaller  guns;  a  detail  of  officers 
and  men  climbed  to  the  dizzy  heights  of 
the  cage-masts  to  "observe"  how  and 
where  the  shots  fell.  Signal-corps  men 
brightened  the  bridge-ends  with  the  flut- 
ter and  whirl  of  small  flags.  Battle  prac- 
tice was  on;  and  the  executive  officer  at 
his  battle  station  watched  and  criticised. 

This  finished,  he  hurried  back  to  his 
office  and  the  daily  preliminary  mast, 
where  the  requests  and  complaints  too 
trivial  to  reach  the  captain  are  disposed 
of  and  investigations  of  the  more  serious 
cases  are  prepared  before  the  case  is  taken 
up  at  the  official  police  court. 

An  executive's  duties  bring  him  in 
close  touch  with  the  enlisted  personnel, 
and  his  judgment,  trained  in  this  exacting 
daily  school,  is  disconcertingly  keen. 

Three  men,  requesting  leave  of  absence 
to  visit  dying  relatives,  went  back  to  their 
work  with  great  celerity.  A  cook,  yearn- 
ing for  a  navy-yard  station  near  his 
family,  was  cautioned  against  his  growing 
inclination  toward  permanent  shore  duty, 
and  departed,  with  a  rueful  grin.    Two 
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stokers  wanted  higher  ratings;  a  cox- 
swain requested  his  good-conduct  stripes. 
These  were  noted  and  put  down  for  in- 
vestigation. 

The  executive  turned  to  the  big,  pleas- 
ant-faced machinist's  mate  who  stood 
next. 

"  Want  to  stop  your  wife's  monthly  al- 
lotment— why?"  he  asked,  and  laid  the 
pitiful  evidence — a  handful  of  letters 
from  neighbors,  a  probation  officer,  and 
reluctant  relatives — on  the  abusive  scrawl 
he  had  received  that  morning. 

The  primrose  path  !  That  led  through 
moving-picture  palaces  and  amusement 
parks  to  the  saloons. 

"Any  children?"  asked  the  executive? 
mentally  recruiting  the  chaplain's  as- 
sistance. 

"No,  sir,"  answered  the  machinist  and 
added  a  grim  denunciation  of  idle  women 
and  their  ways,  as  he  went  out  of  the 
narrow  door,  just  as  eight  bells  gave  the 
signal  for  the  band  to  assist  at  the  crew's 
enjoyment  of  their  dinner. 

The  commander,  glancing  toward  his 
desk,  noticed  three  packages  remaining 
from  his  morning  mail  and  tore  them 
open.  The  first  two-  were  official,  but 
from  the  third  he  took  out  a  wrapped  and 
padded  bundle.  A  small,  mechanical 
replica  of  an  English  battleship's  launch, 
complete  in  every  detail,  met  his  aston- 
ished eyes.  Around  the  boat-hook,  held 
by  the  miniature  coxswain  on  the  tiny 
deck,  a  thin  piece  of  paper  was  twisted; 
the  executive  unwound  it.  His  son's 
name  headed  the  few  lines  of  writing. 
"One  hello!  The  coxswain's  me.  This 
will  run  fine  in  the  bath-tub.  I'll  be  see- 
ing you  soon,"  it  read.  And  the  signa- 
ture was  Mahoney's. 

The  executive  officer  hastily  examined 
the  wrappings,  noting  the  censor's  veto 
and  the  postmark.  The  box  had  been 
mailed  in  Liverpool  a  week  before  Ma- 
honey  started  on  the  return  voyage  of  his 
ill-fated  duty. 

"I'll  be  seeing  you  soon,"  reread  the 
commander,  and  shivered  in  the  warm 
air. 

The  long  day  dragged  on. 

At  luncheon  the  executive  officer  ate, 
unnoting,  what  was  put  before  him;  an- 
swered, unheeding,  the  chaff  or  conversa- 
tion addressed  to  him.    Only  the  orderlies, 


with  wireless  messages,  caught  his  imme- 
diate attention  as,  with  apprehensive 
dread,  he  opened  and  read  the  routine  an- 
nouncements. .  .  . 

At  one  o'clock  he  accompanied  the  cap- 
tain to  "mast,"  and  gave  the  results  of 
his  investigations  or  knowledge  in  decid- 
ing questionable  cases. 

This  finished,  the  afternoon  drills  com- 
menced. 

The  executive  made  frequent  visits  to 
different  points  where  the  ship's  work  was 
going  forward  or,  in  his  office,  checked 
over  transfers,  initialled  approved  re- 
quests for  advanced  ratings,  went  over  ex- 
aminations for  promotions,  considered 
changes  of  detail  and  transfers  of  sailors 
from  one  division  to  another — to  keep  the 
ship's  organization  up  to  its  highest  ef- 
ficiency— and  heard  frequent  reports. 

With  the  ordnance  officer  he  looked 
over  a  catch  in  the  working  of  one  of  the 
ammunition  hoists,  and  took  down  notes 
of  the  proposed  changes;  inspected  the 
engine-room  where  many  brawny  stokers 
toiled  and  skylarked  in  the  glare  of  the 
hungry  furnaces.  The  paymaster's  store- 
room needed  repainting,  the  executive 
decided;  and  gave  the  order — oblivious 
of  the  paymaster's  involuntary  motion  to 
clasp  his  head  with  both  hands,  as  he 
thought  of  the  impending  paint-chipping 
gang  attacking  the  steel  bulkheads  with 
hammers  and  chisels. 

At  the  doctor's  department  the  odors 
of  anaesthetics  and  disinfectants  wafted 
out  through  the  hospitably  open  door; 
the  executive  hurried  past  and  did  not 
return,  nor  did  he  inspect  the  wireless- 
room — where  messages  came  and  went — 
with  snapping  and  clicking. 

As  the  afternoon  waned  he  became 
conscious  that,  through  the  usual  free- 
masonry of  ship  life,  the  officers  had  heard 
of  his  trouble.  The  navigator,  finishing  a 
statement  of  affairs  in  his  department, 
launched  into  an  impersonal  diatribe  on 
the  miracles  wrought  by  modern  surgery. 
The  bachelor  captain  of  marines,  recom- 
mending some  trivial  changes  in  the  guard, 
broke  off  to  speak  with  inspiring  earnest- 
ness on  the  marvellous  recuperative  power 
of  children.  The  doctor  came  in  with- 
out any  camouflage  of  reports  or  ques- 
tions and  started  upon  a  learned  medical 
discourse;    then — remembering  his   own 
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three  clothes-destroying,  shoe-eliminating 
young  pirates — choked,  and  departed 
hastily.  The  chaplain  paused  in  the 
threshing  out  of  truth  from  romance  in  a 
letter  under  investigation,  and  cleared  his 
throat.  .  .  . 

From  somewhere  aft  came  a  wail  of 
unspeakable  anguish,  of  heartrending, 
tear- wringing  melancholy;  long  crescen- 
dos  and  discords  of  such  rasping  shrill- 
ness that,  as  the  notes  rose  and  fell  the 
chaplain  remarked  thoughtfully  that  one 
of  his  teeth  needed  filling;  then,  starting 
up,  glanced  through  the  door  and  down 
the  long  deck  to  where  a  sailor,  seated  on 
an  upturned  bucket,  smiled  cheerfully  at 
his  increasing  power  with  the  mouth- 
organ. 

"What  was  I  saying?"  inquired  the 
chaplain,  and  left  volunteering  to  make 
the  musician  pocket  his  instrument — or 
abandon  it. 

And  after  dinner,  at  the  evening  tor- 
pedo-defense drill,  the  sailors  "fell  to" 
with  dash  and  vigor,  and  the  last  exercise 
of  the  day  drew  to  a  triumphant  finish  as 
the  executive,  after  overlooking  the  ar- 
rangements for  to-morrow's  pickets  and 
patrols,  and  verifying  the  night  shifts  of 
officers  and  men,  reported  to  the  captain 
that  the  water-tight  doors  were  closed 
and  everything  secure. 

"Any  message  yet — from  your  wife?" 
the  captain  asked. 

The  executive  shook  his  head  dumbly 
and,  bidding  the  captain  good  night, 
wearily  descended  the  ladder  and  went  to 
his  cabin. 

Ding-ding !  Ding-ding !  sounded  the 
ship's  bell. 

"Ten  o'clock — again/7  muttered  the 
executive,  switching  on  the  light.  The 
cluttered  desk  demanded  his  attention;    arms. 


painstakingly  he  straightened,  sorted,  ar- 
ranged— dragging  out  each  act  to  take 
the  extreme  limit  of  time — but  the  little 
box,  with  the  mechanical  steam-launch 
and  message,  he  put  quickly  out  of  sight 
in  a  seldom-opened  lower  drawer. 

"Poor  Mahoney,"  said  the  executive, 
and  glanced  toward  his  bunk.  He  was 
tired  .  .  .  but  the  dark  .  .  .  with  no 
protecting  wall  of  work  between  him  .  .  . 
and  his  thoughts.  .  .  . 

For  a  moment  he  stood,  looking  through 
the  open  port-hole  ...  at  the  stately 
procession  of  the  stars — the  whirl  and 
sweep  of  water  going  its  appointed  way 
with  the  changing  tides — and  heard  the 
wide,  healing  wind  singing  through  the 
cage-masts — and  a  little  feeling  of  com- 
fort, born  of  the  sense  of  law  and  order  in 
all  created  things,  came  to  him,  to  be 
quickly  followed  by  that  old  pathetic 
grievance  of  the  children  of  men,  who 
look  with  aching  eyes  at  nature's  unpi ty- 
ing joyousness.  .  .  . 

How  far  would  the  agonized  cry  of  one 
little  suffering  child  reach — toward  the 
sky?  The  merest  needle-point  of  sound 
— held  up — against  the  illimitable,  spa- 
cious heavens ! 

He  turned,  with  a  sudden,  unreasoning 
terror,  to  face  an  orderly  standing  in  the 
doorway.  .  .  . 

"Wireless  for  you,  sir.  Any  answer?" 
asked  the  messenger,  watching  the  exec- 
utive as  he  stood  holding  the  unopened 
telegram  in  his  trembling  hand.  The 
commander  did  not  reply  as,  at  last,  he 
tore  open  the  message.  But  the  orderly, 
waiting  outside,  heard  him  give  a  little 
breathless  exclamation  of  thankfulness — 
and  saw  him  walk  unsteadily  to  the  desk- 
chair — and    bury   his   face   against   his 
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N  planning  for  the  offensive 
battle  the  first  question  to 
be  decided  is  the  location 
of  the  sector  where  the  of- 
fensive is  to  take  place. 
This  decision  will  be  made 
by  the  general  in  command  of  the  army. 
It  is  not  as  easy  a  question  as  would  ap- 
pear at  first,  for  many  considerations  must 
enter  into  the  choice  of  the  sector,  which 
must  be  one  that  will  allow  all  branches  of 
the  service  to  participate  in  the  battle, 
that  is  to  say,  the  configuration  of  the 
ground  should  be  favorable,  so  as  to  per- 
mit of  the  deployment  of  great  masses  of 
men.  Some  sectors,  such  as  the  Argonne, 
being  very  hilly  and  very  abrupt,  are  not 
favorable  ones  for  an  attack.  The  sector 
must  be  one  which  is  of  importance  to  the 
enemy,  so  that  its  loss  would  place  him  in 
an  awkward  position.  Often  this  sector 
will  be  chosen  because  it  is  a  great  centre 
of  communication  and  thus  forms  a  vital 
part  of  the  enemy's  lines. 

The  offensive  sector  having  been  chosen, 
the  work  of  the  staff  will  then  begin  and 
its  task  will  be  a  very  long  and  difficult 
one,  for  the  most  careful  consideration 
must  be  given  to  the  many  details  which 
are  of  the  gravest  importance.  This  war 
is  a  war  of  details.  The  side  which  has 
planned  most  accurately,  without  omit- 
ting anything,  will  have  great  chances 
of  being  victorious.  The  staff  must  also 
draw  to  the  greatest  extent  on  the  imagi- 
nation, in  order  to  visualize  what  is  likely 
to  happen  and  to  be  able  to  realize  what 
certain  means  will  produce  under  certain 
circumstances.  It  must  be  able  to  realize 
what  is  humanly  possible,  and  it  must  not 
count  on  superhuman  achievements  which , 
although  sometimes  accomplished  by  gal- 
lant troops,  should  not  be  reckoned  with 
as  a  probability. 

The  preparatory  work  of  the  staff  will 
be  embodied  in  written  orders  called  the 


"PJan  of  Operations."  This  plan  is 
issued  a  long  time  before  the  actual  offen- 
sive, generally  about  two  months  before 
the  battle  begins.  In  it  are  indicated  all 
the  means  which  will  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  offensive,  and  the  results 
which  are  desired.  The  staff  must  calcu- 
late how  many  guns,  how  many  men,  and 
how  much  ammunition,  both  for  artillery 
and  infantry,  will  be  necessary  to  attain 
the  desired  results.  These  calculations 
completed,  the  practical  work  begins  and 
takes  shape  in  the  following  way:  first, 
the  preparation  of  the  offensive  sector; 
and  second,  the  relief  and  training  of  both 
troops  and  staffs  which  are  to  play  a  part 
in  this  battle. 

The  preparation  of  the  ground  can 
be  divided  into  several  parts:  first,  the 
making  ready  of  means  of  communica- 
tion; second,  the  digging  of  the  works 
necessary  for  the  troops  who  are  to  go 
over  the  top,  which  include  jumping-off 
trenches,  command  posts,  and  so  on; 
third,  the  creation  of  dumps,  both  at  the 
rear  and  in  the  lines,  for  the  storage  of 
ammunition  and  material;  fourth,  the 
organization  of  the  means  of  liaison. 

The  perfecting  of  the  means  of  com- 
munication is  a  long  task  and  has  to  be 
planned  with  especial  care.  These  means 
of  communication  include  the  building  of 
ordinary  railroads,  narrow-gauge  (twenty- 
four  inch)  railroads,  and  those  which  will 
be  used  for  the  railroad  artillery;  wagon- 
roads,  which  must  be  put  in  good  condi- 
tion and  often  newly  built;  and  trails  for 
the  infantry,  which  will  be  used  only  by 
the  men  and  are  not  intended  for  vehi- 
cles. All  of  the  above  must  be  arranged 
according  to  a  comprehensive  plan  in 
order  that  each  unit  may  have  quick 
means  of  transportation,  so  that  the 
troops  will  not  have  to  wait  too  long  be- 
fore reaching  their  emplacements  for  the 
fight.     It  is  clear  that,  if  the  means  of 
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communication  are  insufficient  for  even 
one  part  of  the  front,  there  will  be  conges- 
tion in  this  particular  place.  This  must 
be  avoided,  because  it  causes  great  fatigue 
to  the  men  who  march  one  behind  the 
other,  carrying  full  packs,  and  who,  if 
obliged  to  wait  for  a  long  time,  become 
very  tired,  which  puts  them  in  poor  phys- 
ical condition  for  the  big  drive.  Should 
there  be  congestion  as  we  near  the  zone 
of  fire,  these  men,  crammed  together, 
make  a  certain  amount  of  noise  which 
might  attract  the  enemy's  attention  and 
result  in  an  immediate  shelling  which 
would  cause  great  havoc. 

The  first  thing  to  be  started  is  the  con- 
struction of  railroads,  for  that  is  the  work 
which  will  require  the  longest  time. 
Often  new  stations  and  railroad  yards 
have  to  be  built  and  stations  which  al- 
ready exist  must  be  put  in  condition  to 
handle  the  tremendous  traffic  which  will 
soon  follow.  As  you  may  realize,  our 
railroads  were  constructed  in  peace  time 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  commerce 
and  industry,  and  they  are  not  adapted 
to  the  special  uses  of  war;  so  great  stations 
are  built  as  depots  for  the  big  units  and 
here  the  war  material  is  unloaded  and 
kept  in  special  storehouses.  From  these 
stations  there  branch  off  narrow-gauge 
railroads,  which  run  near  the  front  and 
which  bring  war  material  to  the  dumps. 
From  these  dumps  there  are  still  other 
lines  of  narrow-gauge  railroads,  but  the 
rolling-stock  consists  of  trucks  which  use 
animal  traction. 

The  existing  roads  are  improved  and 
widened.  They  are  generally  six  to  eight 
yards  wide  and  are  so  built  that  very  in- 
tense traffic  can  run  over  them.  Sign- 
boards are  put  up  at  many  points,  indi- 
cating the  villages  and  places  to  which 
the  roads  lead.  This  last  is  important, 
because  it  saves  time  which  otherwise 
would  be  lost  in  studying  maps,  and  pre- 
vents possible  errors.  New  roads  have 
to  be  constructed  because  those  built  in 
times  of  peace  were  intended  merely  for 
ordinary  traffic  between  towns  and  vil- 
lages, and  much  of  the  time  they  do  not 
meet  the  demands  of  the  present  condi- 
tions. Horsemen  and  infantry  are  for- 
bidden to  use  the  main  road,  as  it  is  espe- 
cially used  by  the  heavy  artillery,  and  by 
the  cars  and  trucks  which  run  from  places 


at  the  rear  to  dumps  and  to  headquarters. 
But  there  are  paths  on  either  side  of  this 
main  road  reserved  for  their  use. 

For  the  use  of  infantry  which  has  to 
take  the  nearest  way  to  the  lines,  trails 
are  built.  On  each  trail  are  signboards 
indicating  the  names  of  the  trenches  to 
which  it  leads,  and  giving  also  the  name 
of  the  place  which  can  be  reached  by  fol- 
lowing it  to  the  rear.  Wire  is  stretched 
along  the  side  of  the  trail,  so  that  when 
you  have  to  go  to  the  lines  at  night,  you 
don't  get  lost.  On  these  signboards  is 
also  indicated  which  troops  are  to  follow 
which  trails.  It  will  seem  queer  that  such 
precautions  are  needed  to  prevent  the 
troops  from  getting  lost,  but  one  can  never 
take  enough  precautions,  for  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  often  the  attacking 
troops  have  come  into  their  sector  only  a 
few  hours  before  the  attack  is  to  take 
place,  and  if  they  should  get  lost  it  would 
create  a  great  disturbance  in  the  plan  of 
attack.  Another  reason  for  the  sign- 
boards is  to  avoid  useless  tiring  of  the 
men. 

Before  we  started  the  Aisne  offensive 
my  regiment  left  its  rest  billets  at  eight 
o'clock  one  night  in  order  to  take  up  its 
position  that  same  night  and  to  start  the 
attack  next  morning.  It  was  pitch-dark 
and  a  terrible  storm  came  up,  making  it 
impossible  to  see  a  man  at  a  distance  of 
three  yards.  In  order  not  to  get  lost  each 
man  had  to  put  one  hand  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  man  in  front  of  him;  the  officers 
held  the  wire  in  their  hands  so  as  to  be 
able  to  find  their  way.  In  one  place  the 
wire  had  been  torn  away  by  shells,  the 
column  could  not  go  on,  and  we  lost  about 
half  an  hour  endeavoring  to  find  our  way 
to  the  lines.  You  must  realize  that  at 
night  there  is  no  perceptible  difference  be- 
tween the  trail  and  the  ground  around. 
It  took  us  a  very  long  time  to  reach  our 
position,  although  we  had  a  wire  to  guide 
us  and  guides  to  show  the  way. 

All  these  various  means  of  communica- 
tion are  built  by  groups,  the  men  of  which 
have  specialized  in  this  sort  of  work.  One 
very  important  part  of  the  task  is  the 
building  of  railroads  for  the  railroad  artil- 
lery. These  lines  branch  from  the  main 
railroad  lines  and  run  to  places  selected 
as  offering  the  greatest  facilities  for  the 
firing  of  special  guns.     Of  course  several 
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of  these  branch  lines  have  to  be  built  in 
order  to  use  these  guns  in  different  places. 
There  is  very  often  a  line  of  railroad  which 
is  connected  with  the  main  line  in  the 
rear,  running  parallel  to  the  trench  lines. 
On  this  parallel  line  the  guns  and  rail- 
road-cars are  transported,  and  it  provides 
means  for  the  later  transportation  of 
stores  and  supplies. 

The  digging  of  the  works  necessary  for 
the  troops  who  are  to  go  over  the  top  is 
rather  a  difficult  task.  The  location  of 
such  works  is  selected  according  to  tacti- 
cal requirements.  They  are  situated  so  as 
to  shelter  the  assaulting  waves,  being  very 
deep  yet  affording  them  every  facility 
for  going  over  the  top.  They  consist  of 
jumping-off  trenches.  These  differ  from 
fire-trenches  in  that  they  have  no  fire- 
steps.  They  are  only  about  six  feet  deep, 
and  every  now  and  then  there  are  trav- 
erses. To  allow  of  the  men  going  over 
the  top,  the  trenches  have  either  "jump- 
ing-off" steps,  which  are  staircases  made 
of  fascines,  or  individual  steps  which  each 
man  digs  with  his  intrenching  tool.  The 
latter  are  perhaps  better  than  the  former, 
because  the  men  debouch  in  skirmishing 
order,  whereas,  if  jumping-off  steps  are 
used,  the  troops  leave  the  trench  in  col- 
umns and  are  obliged  to  deploy  as  skir- 
mishers afterward,  which  takes  more  time 
and  is  less  satisfactory. 

The  jumping-off  trenches  must  be  ech- 
eloned in  depth,  just  as  their  units  will  be 
when  the  attack  takes  place.  They  must 
also  be  provided  with  shelters  and  dug- 
outs, in  case  the  enemy  during  the  bom- 
bardment feels  inclined  to  answer  our 
artillery  fire  by  a  fire  of  counter-prepa- 
ration— that  is  to  say,  a  destructive  fire — 
upon  our  jumping-off  trenches  and  our 
first  lines.  There  must  be  not  only  dug- 
outs for  the  men  but  also  command  posts 
for  the  different  staffs,  for  on  the  day  of 
attack  they  are  all  pushed  ahead,  the 
regimental  staffs  being  in  the  first-line 
trenches.  There  must  also  be  shelters  for 
the  ammunition  and  for  the  supplies 
which  are  stored  up  in  the  lines,  in  order 
to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  their  being 
blown  up.  Of  course  there  must  be  com- 
munication-trenches to  connect  these  new 
lines  with  the  rear,  as  those  already  pro- 
vided in  the  sector  are  insufficient  for  the 
number  of  troops  to  be  found  in  the  lines 


a  few  hours  before  an  attack  is  made.  If 
we  should  use  them  there  would  be  such 
a  congestion  and  such  a  mixture  of  differ- 
ent units  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
have  all  the  units  in  good  order  before  the 
attack  starts.  Besides,  the  more  com- 
munication-trenches we  have  the  quicker 
the  troops  will  be  in  position. 

All  these  new  works  are  carried  on  prin- 
cipally by  troops  other  than  those  holding 
the  sector,  who  will  also  labor  in  the  offen- 
sive works  but  who  are  not  sufficiently 
numerous  to  do  all  that  is  to  be  done. 
Generally  the  troops  which  are  to  attack 
are  billeted  at  the  rear  close  to  the  lines, 
and  every  night  they  go  to  the  front  and 
work  at  their  jumping-off  trenches.  Be- 
fore we  started  our  offensive  on  the  Aisne 
we  worked  in  one  sector,  where  we  were 
to  attack,  from  January  to  the  middle  of 
March.  In  having  the  work  performed 
in  this  manner  the  attacking  troops  be- 
come familiar  with  all  details  of  the 
ground  on  which  they  are  to  fight  the 
offensive  battle.  Usually  the  infantry 
digs  all  the  trenches  and  boyaux,  and  the 
pioneers  and  engineers  construct  the  shel- 
ters. All  these  works  are  prepared  in  the 
daytime  by  the  officers  commanding  the 
working  parties.  During  daylight  they 
are  able  to  observe  all  the  peculiarities  of 
the  ground.  They  mark  the  lines  of  the 
works  with  white  tape,  and  at  night  the 
troops  do  the  digging,  the  tape  furnishing 
a  guide  which  is  visible  in  the  darkness. 
Each  man  is  assigned  a  certain  task  for 
the  night,  or  a  definite  task  is  given  to 
the  unit,  which  stays  at  the  work  until  this 
task  is  finished.  For  night  work  we  gen- 
erally calculate  that  one  yard  of  trench 
entirely  completed  is  to  be  done  by  each 
man ;  so  if  we  have  a  platoon  of  fifty  men 
the  platoon  will  not  leave  its  work  until 
the  fifty  yards  of  trenches  are  dug.  The 
digging  of  these  works  is  supervised  by 
the  staff-officers,  who  see  that  the  task  is 
properly  performed. 

We  must  not  only  create  depots  for 
ammunition  but  also  depots  for  material 
and  water  supply.  It  is  very  important 
that  the  enemy  does  not  become  aware  of 
the  location  of  the  jumping-off  trenches, 
because  should  he  know  it  he  would  get 
the  proper  range  and  might  be  able  to 
concentrate  artillery  fire  upon  our  jump- 
ing-off   trenches;     therefore    all    works 
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should  in  every  case  be  concealed  from 
his  view  by  means  of  camouflage.  Some- 
times there  is  no  way  of  preventing  the 
trenches  from  being  seen  as  soon  as  the 
daylight  appears;  so  very  often  jumping- 
off  trenches  of  the  first  line  are  dug  the 
night  before  the  attack.  The  troops 
forming  the  first  wave  are  brought  there 
a  few  hours  before  the  attack,  and  they 
have  to  dig  in  before  the  day  breaks ;  and, 
as  each  man  knows  that  it  is  for  himself 
that  he  digs,  I  assure  you  that  they  are 
very  keen  on  their  task.  They  know  very 
well  that  if  at  dawn  they  have  not  dug  a 
trench  they  will  be  shot  down  by  the 
enemy.  This  was  done  by  my  battalion 
for  one  attack  which  was  carried  out  on 
the  Somme.  We  were  to  attack  the 
Epine  de  Malassise  near  Peronne  on  the 
morning  of  the  15th  of  October,  191 5. 
The  battalion  arrived  at  9  o'clock  in 
the  evening  of  the  14th  of  October,  and 
the  men  were  told  that  next  morning  they 
would  storm  the  German  position.  They 
were  halted  at  a  place  that  was  in  front  of 
our  line  and  which  was  nothing  but  shell- 
holes,  and  consequently  were  obliged  to 
dig  jumping-off  trenches  that  very  night. 
The  organization  of  the  means  of  liaison 
is  carried  out  according  to  a  "plan  of 
liaison."  This  includes  instructions  con- 
cerning all  the  means  of  liaison  we  have  at 
our  disposal,  the  principal  work  being  for 
the  protection  of  the  telephone  lines, 
which  will  have  to  be  buried  to  a  depth 
of  two  yards,  and  this  must  be  done  from 
the  very  first  lines  to  well  back  in  the  rear, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  enemy's  shelling,  which 
would  cut  the  lines.  Observation-points 
have  to  be  selected  with  particular  care, 
for  during  the  offensive  battle  the  com- 
manding officers  must  be  able  to  watch 
and  see  for  themselves  what  is  going  on. 
These  observation-points  must,  of  course, 
be  well  protected.  They  are  usually  built 
of  concrete  or  are  steel  observatories, 
brought  to  the  lines  in  sections.  The 
principal  means  of  protection  is  always 
the  camouflage,  which  prevents  their  be- 
ing seen  by  the  enemy.  All  these  obser- 
vation-points are  connected  by  telephone 
with  headquarters  and,  besides,  each  com- 
mand post  is  provided  with  an  observa- 
tory close  at  hand.  All  the  other  means 
of  liaison  are  studied  very  closely,  but  do 
not  require  special  works.     The  officers  in 


charge  of  them  will  often  visit  the  offen- 
sive section  to  select  the  best  places  for 
their  purpose. 

Thus  by  continuous  work  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  ground  proceeds,  but  it  really 
is  very  difficult  to  make  clear  what  an 
enormous  amount  of  work  is  required  for 
a  big  drive.  For  the  Aisne  offensive  the 
work  began  four  months  before  the  at- 
tack, and  great  numbers  of  troops  were 
employed. 

Another  part  of  the  preparation  which 
must  be  worked  out  with  particular  care 
is  the  training  of  the  units  that  are  to  play 
a  part  in  the  offensive  battle.  The  very 
first  thing  is  to  select  the  troops  who  are 
to  make  the  attack,  have  them  relieved 
and  brought  in  to  rest  billets.  These  rest 
billets  should  be  chosen  so  as  to  offer  all 
necessary  facilities  for  the  training,  in- 
cluding large  open  spaces  which  are  not 
ploughed  and  where  there  are  no  crops. 
The  units  should  not  be  too  much  scat- 
tered, for  if  they  were  the  supervision  of 
the  instruction  would  be  very  difficult  and 
it  would  not  be  convenient  to  assemble 
the  larger  units,  such  as  battalions  or  di- 
visions, which  must  be  done,  for  the  bat- 
tle will  be  fought  by  large  units. 

The  rest  billets  ought  to  be  pleasant 
and  the  troops  at  ease,  for  we  wish  them 
to  forget  all  the  hardships  they  have  en- 
dured; we  want,  in  short,  a  moral,  a  physi- 
cal, and  a  technical  training.  But  one  of 
these  cannot  take  the  place  of  the  other 
— they  all  depend  upon  one  another.  A 
well-trained  organization  will  prove  use- 
less on  the  battle-field  if  it  has  not  a  fine 
morale :  that  is  to  say,  if  it  does  not  desire 
to  prove  its  efficiency,  and  if  it  is  not  ani- 
mated with  a  stubborn  will  to  secure  vic- 
tory at  any  cost.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  troops  have  the  most  splendid  morale, 
but  are  not  well  trained,  they  will  not  be 
able  to  accomplish  results,  for,  being  igno- 
rant of  the  correct  methods  of  combat, 
their  high  morale  will  only  bring  appalling 
losses  upon  them,  and  they  will  be  mown 
down  before  being  able  to  reach  the 
enemy.  Again,  let  us  assume  that  a  unit 
is  well  acquainted  with  actual  methods  of 
fighting,  but  the  men  composing  it  are  in 
bad  physical  condition;  they  will  not  be 
able  to  endure  the  fatigue  which  they  will 
have  to  undergo.  So  we  must  take  mea- 
sures to  insure  that  our  attacking  troops 
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attain  a  high  morale,  that  their  technical  come  familiar  with  the  thought  that  they 

training  is  satisfactory,  and  that  they  are  will  fight  the  enemy  at  a  certain  time 

in  good  health — strong,  sound,  and  vigor-  under  certain  conditions.     All  this  will 

ous.  not  form  a  very  formal  part  of  the  instruc- 

Good   rest   billets   must   be    selected,  tion,  but  daily  the  officers  will  talk  with 

where  the  men  have  sufficient  room,  with  their  men,  read  to   them  articles  from 

plenty  of  straw  to  sleep  on.     If  possible,  newspapers  and  books,  and  tell  them  of 

beds  are  to  be  provided  for  them.     They  the  high  deeds  accomplished  by  their  or- 

should   have   all   facilities   for   personal  ganization.     In  this  way  they  will  make 

cleanliness  and  for  the  cleaning  of  their  their  men  feel  as  they  do,  and  all  of  the 

uniforms.     The  food  ought  to  be  plentiful  unit  from  the  leader  to  the  private  will 

and  well  prepared,  so  that  the  men  will  form  one  body,  one  soul,  animated  with 

like  it  and  eat  heartily.     Plenty  of  sleep,  one   single,  almighty  desire   to  kill   the 

agreeable  temperature,  and  good  food  will  Boche  and  drive  him  back  to  his  country, 

soon  restore  the  men  to  good  physical  con-  All  this  training  for  the  strengthening  of 

dition,  while  games  and  gymnastics  im-  the  morale  takes  place  daily,  on  every 

prove  their  form.  possible    occasion,    and    its    results    are 

In  order  to  raise  the  morale  of  the  men,  proven  on  the  battle-field.     To  see  the 

it  is  desirable  to  make  them  forget  all  the  men  fight  more  gallantly  than  they  ever 

hardships   they   have   endured,   to   help  did  is,  for  the  officers,  the  greatest  of  all 

them  forget  the  horrors  of  war.     Being  in  rewards,  and  such  moments  cannot  be 

good  physical  condition,  their  morale  will  forgotten.     As  an  example,  on  the  25th 

soon  become  very  good,  and  then  we  try  of  September,  1916,  on  the  Somme,  my 

to  amuse   them,  all  officers  striving  to  battalion,  in  going  over  the  top,  had  to 

discover  something  new  for  their  units,  cross  a  barrage  of  machine-gun  fire,  and 

Some  have  plays,  others  challenge  their  they  marched  forward  in  the  most  splen- 

comrades   to  football  games  or  to  gre-  did  style,  singing  the  "  Marseillaise." 

nade- throwing  matches — all  of  which  has  Let  us  now  see  how  the  technical  in- 

also  a  very  good  effect  in  developing  that  struction  is  carried  on  before  the  attack. 

esprit  de  corps  which  is  so  important.  We  must  at  first  train  the  number  of  spe- 

The  esprit  de  corps  makes  every  man  feel  cialists  we  want,  then  drill  the  group  of 

proud  to  belong  to  his  unit,  for  he  pro-  specialists,   and  afterward  have  all  the 

claims  that  this  unit  is  the  best  of  all  in  specialists  work  together.     The  special- 

the  French  armies  and  that  all  men  of  ists  who  have  been  selected  are  thoroughly 

this  unit  are  a  fine  lot.     That  esprit  de  taught  all  details  of  the  specialty  which 

corps  will  make  them  perform  wonderful  they  go  in  for.     Next  the  specialist  teams 

achievements  in  order  to  outdo  neigh-  will  work  out,  the  bombers'  team  being 

boring  units.     But  the  exaltation  of  the  taught    how    to   fight   in    trenches   and 

morale  is  really  the  work  of  the  officers;  in  shell-holes,  either  in  defensive  or  in 

they  are   in  close   touch  with  the  men  offensive,  and  the  automatic-rifle  team 

and   have   their  confidence.     They  will  being   taught   the   tactical  use  of  their 

point  out  to  them  the  reasons  why  they  weapon  in  offensive  and  defensive.     At 

fight,  they  will  tell  them  why  they  must  last  the  use  of  all  specialties,  the  fight  of 

be  confident  of  success,   they  will  give  the  whole  platoon,  is  practised.     From 

them  some  indications  as  to  how  the  next  time  to  time  the  individual  training  will 

battle  will  be  fought  and  the  reasons  why  have  to  be  resumed,  but  daily  the  whole 

a  success  is  expected — namely,  the  great  platoon  works  together.     This  is  done  in 

superiority  in  guns,  in  ammunition,  in  order  to  co-ordinate  the  training  of  the 

infantry,  and  in  morale  that  we  shall  have  different  specialists,  which  would  not  be 

in  this  particular  sector.     Then,  as  the  possible  were  they  always  left  to  work  by 

training  goes  on,  the  men  will  feel  and  themselves.     The  men  are  trained  and 

realize  their  superiority  over  the  enemy,  practised  in  the  use  of  all  their  weapons, 

Another  sentiment  which  must  be  in-  including  hand  and  rifle  grenades,  ma- 

culcated  into  every  fighter  is  a  strong  hate  chine  guns,  and  automatic  rifles.     They 

for  the  Boche,  a  strong  desire  to  meet  him,  must  become  good  bayonet  fighters  and 

to  fight  him,  and  to  beat  him.     They  be-  marksmen.     Other  men  than  those  quali- 
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fied  are  also  taught  the  use  of  the  special- 
ties in  order  to  be  able  to  replace  the  spe- 
cialists in  case  of  emergency. 

Not  only  the  men  have  to  work  out, 
but  the  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers  also,  for  many  of  them  have  been 
recently  commissioned  or  promoted,  and 
the  conditions  of  each  battle  are  different 
from  those  of  the  previous  battle.  In 
every  battle  we  use  new  material,  new 
methods:  our  tactics  are  not  like  dogmas, 
unchangeable,  and  we  take  advantage  of 
all  that  has  been  learned  in  previous  en- 
counters. It  is  but  fair  that  the  living 
should  learn  the  lesson  of  the  dead  and 
secure  greater  success  with  fewer  losses, 
so  that  the  sacrifice  of  dead  comrades  will 
not  have  been  useless,  their  sacrifice  will 
not  have  been  in  vain.  The  officers  and 
non-commissioned  officers  need  to  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  improve- 
ments which  have  taken  place,  and  they 
are  required  to  practise  all  new  methods, 
not  only  on  the  map  but  also  on  the 
ground,  and  must  learn  to  solve  tactical 
problems.  They  should  become  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  all  of  the  methods 
which  have  been  found  to  be  successful  in 
offensive  battles,  and  with  the  handling  of 
units  in  close  connection  with  each  other. 

The  staffs  which  are  to  participate  in 
this  battle  meanwhile  practise  on  tactical 
problems,  analogous  to  those  they  will  ac- 
tually have  to  solve,  and  in  manoeuvring 
with  the  troops,  putting  them  in  positions 
which  are,  as  nearly  as  possible,  identical 
with  those  they  will  occupy  during  the 
attack.  Then  the  troops  will  go  over 
this  attack  on  a  selected  ground  which 
closely  resembles  the  one  on  which  they 
are  going  to  fight,  the  German  positions 
being  very  carefully  reproduced.  The 
end  in  view  is  to  have  every  man,  every 
officer,  know  exactly  what  he  has  to  do  on 
the  day  the  battle  will  be  fought.  This  is 
extremely  important,  in  order  that  con- 
fusion and  disorder  on  the  battle-field  may 
be  avoided.  The  men  must  be  prepared 
for  many  deadly  tricks,  and  great  dangers 
will  await  them  at  a  turning  of  a  traverse 
or  at  the  entry  of  some  dugout,  which  can 
only  be  avoided  if  each  one  knows  exactly 
where  he  is  to  go  and  what  he  is  to  do. 
The  mechanism  of  the  attack  and  the 
liaison  with  the  artillery  require  a  very 
close  study  and  will  not  be  learned  in  a 


short  time.  All  this  can  be  compared  to 
a  play  which  before  being  presented  re- 
quires much  rehearsal  in  all  the  details  by 
its  actors,  each  one  of  whom  will  go  over 
his  own  role  individually  and  then  re- 
hearse with  his  associates. 

At  the  proper  time  the  troops  and  dif- 
ferent services  will  be  placed  in  position 
— first  the  aviation  service  and  artillery, 
then  the  infantry.  The  aviation  service 
and  the  artillery  work  in  close  connection, 
for  one  cannot  conceive  nowadays  an  ar- 
tillery force  operating  without  the  help  of 
the  aviation  service,  which  is  the  eye  of 
artillery.  The  first  object  to  be  attained 
is  to  gain  the  mastery  of  the  air  in  this 
offensive  sector.  To  accomplish  this  the 
chasers  will  try  to  bring  down  the  German 
planes  in  order  that  the  observation  planes 
may  fly  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  ar- 
tillery in  registering.  Aerial  raids  are 
carried  on  to  destroy  the  principal  centres 
of  communications  at  the  enemy's  dispo- 
sal. The  railroad  stations  are  visited  by 
planes  which  hurl  tons  of  explosives,  while 
bridges,  viaducts,  important  dugouts, 
cantonments,  and  barracks  are  also  at- 
tacked. 

After  having  prepared  the  emplace- 
ments for  the  batteries,  the  artillery  will 
begin  registering,  and  then  the  artillery 
preparation  will  commence.  The  first 
position  of  the  enemy  will  be  destroyed 
by  the  guns  which  have  a  shorter  range, 
more  especially  by  the  trench  mortars. 
The  very  big  guns  take  under  their  fire  the 
Germans'  deep  dugouts,  such  as  the  tun- 
nels of  Mont  Cornillet  in  Champagne  or 
on  the  Chemin  des  Dames,  which  are  to 
be  destroyed  because  there  the  enemy  has 
sheltered  the  very  important  reserves. 
The  means  of  communication  of  the  en- 
emy are  kept  under  the  fire  of  guns  and 
machine  guns.  Every  minute  tons  of  ex- 
plosives are  hurled  upon  the  German 
lines.  In  one  of  our  latest  offensives  we 
fired  over  four  tons  of  steel  upon  each 
yard  of  the  German  trenches.  In  that 
same  offensive  the  British  and  French 
fired  over  fourteen  million  shells  in  fifteen 
days.  This  terrific  shelling  destroys  ev- 
erything, and  the  enemy's  lines  simply 
melt  away.  All  defenses  are  blown  away, 
the  trenches  no  longer  exist,  and  many 
dugouts  are  either  ruined  or  have  the  en- 
trances destroyed,  so  that  the  garrison 
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is  blockaded  and  will  usually  be  buried 
alive.  You  may  imagine  what  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Boche  must  be.  They  were  in 
a  sector  which  was  well  organized,  which 
possessed  strong  defenses,  and  which 
seemed  impregnable,  the  defense  being 
carefully  arranged  after  two  or  three  years 
of  hard  and  constant  labor.  In  so  short 
a  time  by  this  appalling  bombardment  ev- 
erything is  destroyed,  and  in  place  of  the 
well-planned  trenches  there  remain  but 
a  few  dugouts  amidst  a  field  of  craters. 
Add  to  this  the  terrible  noise  which  goes 
on  by  day  and  night,  the  smoke,  the  heavy 
losses  sustained  by  the  garrison,  and  you 
will  clearly  understand  that  the  enemy 
must  possess  very  strong  nerves  not  to 
have  a  shaken  morale.  Every  minute  an 
attack  is  feared;  the  constant  strain  wears 
the  men  down  very  quickly  and  most  of 
the  time  no  supply,  no  relief,  no  trans- 
portation of  the  wounded  is  possible. 
From  time  to  time  the  violence  of  the 
artillery  fire  increases  into  a  drum  fire. 
The  enemy's  artillery  is  constantly  kept 
under  heavy  fire  and  is  especially  sub- 
jected to  gas-shells.  Thus  the  first  act' 
of  the  battle  rages  on. 

The  artillery  preparation  being  well 
under  way,  the  infantry  which  is  to  de- 
liver the  assault  is  brought  up  to  the  posi- 
tions from  which  it  will  deliver  the  as- 
sault. The  placing  of  the  units  in  posi- 
tion is  not  an  easy  task,  and  caution  must 
be  observed  not  to  be  lost,  as  has  been 
pointed  out.  Officers  and  non-commis- 
sioned officers  make  reconnoissances ;  then 
guides  taken  from  units  holding  the  line 
are  sent  to  show  the  way  to  the  incoming 
troops  and  bring  them  to  the  places  they 
are  to  occupy.  Of  course  these  guides  do 
not  go  back  very  far;  they  generally  wait 
for  the  arriving  units  at  the  outskirts  of 
the  first  position,  and  up  to  that  point 
the  troops  have  to  find  their  own  way. 

The  infantry  which  is  to  take  part  in 
the  offensive  battle,  having  been  brought 
to  the  first  line,  occupies  all  the  jumping- 
off  trenches.  Very  often  this  relief  is 
effected  during  the  night  before  the  at- 
tack, but  this  is  only  the  case  for  the 
troops  which  form  the  first  waves  of  the 
attack.  Before  this  relief  took  place  the 
troops  occupying  the  offensive  section  will 
have  made  several  raids  in  order  to  cap- 
ture prisoners  and  get  better  information 


as  to  the  morale  and  the  strength  of 
the  Germans.  Reconnoitring  parties  will 
also  be  sent  to  ascertain  if  the  work  of  the 
artillery  has  been  sufficient.  The  day  be- 
fore the  attack  on  the  Chemin  des  Dames 
a  platoon  of  my  regiment  entered  into  the 
German  first  line  and  carried  away  forty- 
seven  prisoners  and  a  machine  gun.  This  , 
was  done  in  daylight,  but  our  shelling  was 
so  terrific  that  the  Germans  were  quite 
unable  to  do  anything  to  prevent  us  from 
carrying  out  this  successful  raid. 

On  the  night  before  the  attack  the  artil- 
lery will  finish  its  work  and  the  fire  will 
increase  in  violence  and  prevent  all  move- 
ments of  the  enemy  from  the  rear.  Dur- 
ing that  same  night  our  machine  guns  will 
be  most  active,  and  all  night  long  ma- 
chine-gun companies  will  keep  under  fire 
all  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  lines  and  all 
the  means  of  communication  in  order  to 
isolate  them.  Our  troops  and  our  offi- 
cers know  that  the  attack  will  take  place 
the  next  day,  but  they  don't  know  at  what 
hour.  Some  time  in  the  night  or  early  in 
the  morning  the  staffs  send  to  the  lines 
an  order  stating  that  the  attack  will  take 
place  at  a  given  hour  and  all  the  watches 
are  synchronized.  In  the  operation  or- 
ders the  day  of  the  attack  is  called  day 
"D"  and  the  hour  is  called  hour  "H,"  so 
the  staff  at  the  proper  time  informs  all  the 
troops  that  day  "  D  "  means,  for  instance, 
the  5th  of  May,  and  hour  UH  "  is  9  o'clock. 
During  the  hours  just  before  the  attack 
our  artillery  makes  a  supreme  effort  and 
the  shell  fire  is  frightful,  the  enemy's 
batteries  being  under  the  most  violent  fire. 

At  the  hour  "H"  the  creeping  barrage 
is  put  on  the  enemy's  territory,  moving 
along  at  a  slow  rate.  On  the  rear  of  the 
enemy's  lines  a  very  heavy  barrage  is 
placed  and  the  hostile  batteries  are  sub- 
jected to  a  still  more  violent  fire.  The 
enemy's  second  line  is  heavily  shelled,  all 
the  guns  which  do  not  take  part  in  form- 
ing the  creeping  barrage  concentrating 
their  fire  upon  those  lines  so  as  to  permit 
our  advance  and  to  crush  every  tentative 
counter-attack.  An  "incaging"  curtain 
fire  is  put  on  both  wings  of  the  attack,  so 
that  the  enemy  cannot  flee  either  to  the 
rear  or  to  the  flank,  and  can  only  await 
the  French  bayonets  advancing  steadily 
toward  him.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
creeping  barrage  prevents  the  enemy  from 
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getting  out  of  its  dugouts,  and  when  the  without  a  fight,  as  there  remain  some 

last  shells  have  fallen  the  front  line  in-  parts  of  the  enemy's  lines  which  resist, 

fantrymen  are  there.  either  because  the  artillery  has  not  quite 

At  the  same  hour  "H,"  along  miles  of  demolished  them  or  because  the  garrison 
the  front,  waves  of  horizon  blue  come  out  hasn't  been  sufficiently  shaken  by  the 
of  the  trenches  and  advance  at  a  uniform  shelling.  Infantry  then  has  to  conquer 
pace  toward  the  enemy,  while  batteries  these  strongholds.  They  will  do  it  by 
of  machine  guns  pour  forth  a  shower  of  besieging  them  very  closely,  and  if  the 
bullets,  forming  a  curtain  fire  in  front  infantry  by  its  own  means  doesn't  succeed 
of  the  troops.  From  all  the  jumping-off  in  carrying  them,  the  artillery  has  to  re- 
trenches lines  of  French  soldiers  march  on  sume  the  work.  Often  tanks  (a  type  of 
in  good  order.  Behind  the  waves  are  the  armored  cars  which  are  able  to  progress 
moppers-up,  who  have  the  special  duty  of  on  any  ground  and  which  are  armed  with 
seizing  the  entrances  of  the  dugouts  and  guns  and  machine  guns)  are  in  front  of  the 
making  prisoners  of  the  Germans  who  infantry  and  protect  it  by  fire-power, 
occupy  them.  Over  the  heads  of  the  as-  They  also  prove  very  useful  in  reducing 
saulting  waves  swarms  of  planes  fly  at  a  the  strongholds  which  may  prevent  the 
very  low  altitude,  firing  with  their  ma-  infantry's  advance.  They  cannot  take 
chine  guns  at  every  German  who  tries  to  the  place  of  the  artillery  barrage,  but  as 
make  a  stand.  High  in  the  air  squadrons  an  addition  to  it  they  are  of  great  assis- 
of  planes  prevent  any  enemy  plane  from  tance. 

crossing  the  line,  in  this  way  rendering  the        The  great  difficulty  is  not  in  conquering 

enemy's  artillery  blind.     Other  squadrons  the  ground  but  in  holding  it.     To  go  over 

have  passed  over  the  enemy's  lines  to  the  the  top  is  nothing,  for  in  a  well-prepared 

rear  and  attacked  the  reserves,  which  are  attack  the  losses  are  but  very  slight  dur- 

hurried  up  by  the  German  staff  to  try  to  ing  the  assault.    In  the  Aisne  offensive,  on 

check  our  advance.  the  5th  of  May,  in  my  battalion  there  was 

The  assaulting  waves  protected  by  the  only  one  officer  slightly  wounded,  one 
barrage  advance  steadily,  marching  as  man  killed,  and  twelve  men  wounded, 
closely  as  possible  to  this  barrage.  They  Three  battalions  of  chasseurs  a  pieds  car- 
go on  to  a  designated  point  but  no  farther,  ried  the  important  position  of  the  Croix 
and  then  immediately  begin  to  organize  Sans  Tete  with  only  three  wounded  and 
the  conquered  ground — that  is  to  say,  one  killed,  and  there  they  took  eighteen 
they  dig  themselves  in  and  form  a  line  of  German  guns.  The  assault  in  itself  is  not 
trenches  out  of  the  shell-holes  in  which  costly  in  human  lives,  but  the  holding  of 
they  are.  •  Next  they  endeavor  to  build  the  ground  results  in  many  casualties, 
communication-trenches.  Immediately  After  a  few  hours  the  enemy's  artillery 
after  they  have  stopped,  the  planes  fly  reaction  becomes  more  violent  and  accu- 
over  them  and  ask  them  to  mark  the  line,  rate,  and  intense  shell  fire  is  directed  upon 
At  this  signal  the  infantry  spreads  its  our  new  line.  As  the  men  have  no  dug- 
panels  on  the  ground,  the  plane  takes  a  outs  and  the  trenches  are  not  well  made, 
photograph  and  flies  back  to  division  losses  are  more  severe  than  in  an  organ- 
headquarters,  where  the  photograph  is  ized  sector.  There  is  no  general  rule  as 
developed,  and  in  less  than  two  hours  to  when  the  enemy  will  begin  to  direct 
after  the  photograph  has  been  taken  the  its  fire  against  our  infantry.  During 
general  knows  exactly  where  the  men  of  the  Aisne  offensive  we  attacked  at  9 
his  division  are.  During  that  time  other  o'clock  and  the  first  German  shell  was 
planes  fly  over  the  line  and  pay  great  at-  fired  at  9.35  upon  the  rear  of  our  line, 
tention  to  all  signals  which  may  be  sent  During  an  attack  we  made  on  the  Somme 
by  the  infantry,  which  asks  for  everything  on  the  15th  of  October  the  enemy's  artil- 
it  is  in  need  of — for  instance,  artillery  fire,  lery  began  shelling  a  few  minutes  before 
longer  range,  etc.  The  planes  also  warn  we  started  the  attack.  So  the  important 
the  infantry  of  any  counter-attack  which  occupation  of  all  will  be  the  organization 
the  enemy  may  plan.  and     consolidation     of     the     conquered 

Of  course  most  of  the  time  the  attack  ground.     Before  the  attack  is  launched 

doesn't  succeed  in  taking  all  the  positions  orders  will  have  been  issued  explaining  to 
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every  one  how  the  conquered  ground  is  to  field.  You  will  easily  imagine  what  a 
be  organized,  and  all  try  to  realize  this  difficult  task  it  is  for  the  stretcher-bearers 
organization  as  quickly  as  possible  and  to  mOve  in  this  upturned  ground,  amidst 
in  accordance  with  the  written  orders,  exploding  shells  and  whizzing  bullets — 
The  organization  of  the  ground  is  made  searching  for  their  wounded  comrades, 
in  depth,  and  reserves  are  immediately  putting  them  on  the  stretchers,  and  then, 
brought  up,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  under  the  same  conditions,  carrying  them 
counter-attack  should  the  enemy  succeed  several  miles  to  the  rear.  Quite  often  the 
in  reaching  our  line.  Several  lines  of  bearers  sustain  severe  casualties.  The 
trenches  will  be  provided  for  and  in  each  wounded  are  carried  to  the  first-aid  sta- 
of  these  lines  dumps  for  ammunition  will  tions,  where  their  wounds  are  dressed,  and 
be  located.  Fatigue  parties  will  bring  up  they  are  sent  farther  to  the  rear,  where 
on  the  new  lines  the  materiel  and  supplies  ambulances  wait  to  transport  them  to 
for  the  organization  of  the  position,  in-  the  field-hospitals.  The  wounded  who 
eluding  ammunition,  rations,  and  water,  can  do  so  walk  back  to  the  dressing-sta- 
The  assaulting  troops  will  try  to  have  tions,  often  in  groups  of  two  or  three, 
good  liaison  with  the  rear,  so  that  they  helping  each  other  to  get  out  of  the  dan- 
can  report  what  is  going  on  and  to  indi-  ger  zone.  This  evacuation  is  more  or 
cate  what  they  need.  Artillery  will  get  less  difficult,  according  to  the  enemy's 
the  proper  range  for  the  new  position,  and  actions. 

be  ready  to  let  the  curtain  fire  loose  in  a  If  the  attack  succeeded  very  well,  and 
few  seconds.  Fatigue  parties  and  terri-  it  is  noted  that  the  enemy's  lines  are  shat- 
torials  (troops  composed  of  older  men)  tered,  the  success  will  be  exploited  and 
will  follow  the- assaulting  waves  at  a  speci-  other  objectives  stormed,  but  this  will 
fied  distance  to  establish  means  of  com-  only  be  done  by  order  of  the  staff.  Most 
munication,  to  make  trails,  and  to  lay  of  the  time  the  staff  keeps  in  hand  the 
bridges  made  of  fascines.  The  roads  reserve  troops,  which  will  be  engaged  in 
which  are  close  to  the  former  front  lines  carrying  other  objectives  and  pursuing 
are  immediately  repaired,  for  now  they  the  retreating  enemy.  This  can  only  be 
can  be  used  by  the  wagons,  the  lines  being  done  should  the  enemy's  line  be  pierced  on 
farther  away.  a  sufficient  front  and  should  the  troops 
At  this  stage  of  the  attack  the  infantry  give  way.  The  pursuit  must  then  be  very 
works  more  with  the  pick  and  shovel  quick,  so  that  the  enemy  can  have  no 
than  it  fights,  and  while  some  local  en-  time  to  recover,  and  so  that  his  reserves 
counter  is  going  on  for  the  reduction  of  will  be  carried  away  in  a  wild  panic  and  be 
strongholds  or  centres  of  resistance  still  unable  to  fulfil  their  role — that  is,  to  hold 
capable  of  putting  up  a  fight,  fatigue  par-  the  ground  and  counter-attack  in  order  to 
ties  and  most  of  the  assaulting  troops,  regain  the  lost  positions.  As  soon  as  the 
under  the  protection  of  strong  outposts,  assaulting  infantry  gets  out  of  the  crater 
dig  and  work  without  losing  a  minute,  zone  the  cavalry  passes  the  infantry  and 
There  one  sees  the  truth  of  the  statement  speeds  on,  forcing  the  enemy  to  a  hasty 
"Time  is  blood."  Crowds  of  prisoners  retreat.  The  defeat  may  then  turn  into 
stream  toward  the  rear.  By  every  staff  a  disaster  for  him.  The  guns  are  moved 
they  are  questioned — only  briefly  by  the  on,  pursuing  the  enemy  with  their  shells, 
staffs  of  the  attacking  troops,  but  more  in  The  roads  are  quickly  repaired,  trucks 
detail  at  the  division  and  the  army-corps  carry  infantry  ahead  so  as  to  be  at  the 
headquarters.  Very  often  the  prisoners  heels  of  the  enemy,  which  will  have  no 
are  immediately  used  for  work  in  the  re-  time  to  save  or  even  to  destroy  its  mate- 
pairing  of  roads  at  the  rear.  When  it  can  rid,  its  guns,  or  its  ammunition.  Hun- 
be  done  the  wounded  are  transported  to  dreds  of  guns,  thousands  of  prisoners  will 
the  rear,  but  often  this  is  an  impossible  be  the  booty  of  the  victory.  A  sufficient 
task  during  the  day,  and  we  have  to  wait  number  of  troops  and  guns  brought  into 
till  the  night  falls  for  our  stretcher-bearers  action  will  force  the  enemy  to  retreat  over 
to  bring  out  the  wounded,  because  the  large  spaces  of  country.  The  enemy  will 
enemy  fires  every  time  he  sees  a  living  have  but  one  chance  to  recover  and  that 
being  move  over  the  conquered  crater  will  be  to  occupy  new  lines  far  back  to  the 
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rear,  to  occupy  them  with  fresh  troops 
who  have  not  been  under  the  influence  of 
the  defeat,  well  supplied  with  guns  and 
ammunition  and  having  at  their  head  an 
energetic  leader.  During  this  time  the 
retreating  armies  will  have  to  fight  in 
order  to  gain  time  and  to  allow  the  con- 
centration and  the  organization  of  these 
new  forces.  The  role  of  the  pursuer  will 
be  to  crush  down  rapidly  every  resistance, 
keeping  at  the  heels  of  the  enemy's  main 
forces,  so  that  they  can  make  no  stop  at 
the  lines  which  they  intend  to  defend. 
On  great  areas  of  country  open  warfare 
will  be  resumed,  and  a  big  battle  must  be 


fought  if  the  pursuer  is  to  be  stopped. 
During  this  pursuit  the  air  service  will  not 
be  inactive.  Squadrons  will  fly  over  the 
retreating  columns  in  order  to  locate  them 
and  also  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
them,  obliging  them  to  scatter  themselves 
or  to  take  cover  and  delaying  them  in 
their  retreat.  They  will  be  able  to  give 
the  proper  range  to  the  pursuing  artillery, 
and  the  object  of  the  beaten  enemy  will 
be  to  gain  time  at  any  cost.  The  pur- 
suer will  have  but  one  idea,  one  sole  aim — 
to  crush  every  resistance,  to  get  at  the 
main  force  and  give  the  enemy  no  time  to 
rest  or  to  recover. 


"TO   THE    BEGINNING   OF   THIS    DAY" 

By  Meredith  Harding 

Illustrations  by  O.  F.  Schmidt 


HE  Rhode  Island  shore  is 
rather  lacking  in  mileage. 
But  having  said  that,  one 
can  say  nothing  more  of  a 
derogatory  nature.  It  has 
at  times  and  in  spots  the 
characteristics  of  a  Land  of  Heart's  De- 
sire. There  is  a  strip  of  shore  two  miles 
or  more  in  length,  curving  in  a  great 
smooth  crescent  from  the  life-saving  sta- 
tion on  a  rocky  point  to  a  summer  hotel 
far  enough  down  the  coast  for  its  true 
and  homely  nature  to  be  disguised,  as  one 
sees  it  castle-wise  against  a  glowing  west- 
ern sky.  This  crescent  of  beach  shelves 
off  suddenly,  and  the  surf  thunders  in 
clean,  and  clear  green.  Not  a  summer 
cottage  mars  the  soft  brown  curves  of  the 
sand-dunes.  Back  of  them  the  water 
that  pours  in  through  the  breach  above 
the  life-saving  station  is  held  as  a  little 
lake — "pond"  the  maps  have  it — two  or 
three  miles  long  and  a  mile  across  to 
where  the  few  summer  places  are  hidden 
by  cedar- trees  or  the  woods  come  down 
to  the  water.  A  fortunate  place,  join- 
ing the  glory  and  thunder  of  the  sea  to 
the  little  quiet  pleasures  of  a  lake,  and 
not  yet  fallen  among  real-estate  men. 
One   of   the  first   trains  bringing   the 


work-worn  or  luxury-bored  summer  crowd 
out  of  the  city  left  two  passengers,  each 
unconscious  of  the  other,  on  the  station 
platform  of  the  town  ten  miles  inland; 
one  was  a  tall,  fair  girl  so  exquisitely  clad 
she  was  quite  the  only  person  in  keeping 
with  the  shining  limousine  that  quickly 
carried  her  away  southward;  the  other 
was  a  young  clergyman,  whose  black 
cloth  and  dark  hair  framed  a  white,  tired 
face  with  eyes  that  looked  patiently  about 
for  some  release  from  this  hurrying  crowd 
with  the  city  air  still  about  them.  He 
made  his  escape  in  a  motor-car  that  stood 
near  by  for  hire,  and  disappeared  up  over 
the  rise  in  the  road  to  the  north. 

The  curate  of  St.  Paul's,  leaning  back 
in  the  car,  took  off  his  hat,  glanced  at  a 
road  map,  and  drew  that  first  long  vaca- 
tion breath  which  starts  the  summer's 
processes  of  repair  in  our  weary  souls. 
The  winter  had  been  busy,  his  work  dis- 
couraging at  times,  and  spring  had  been 
a  long,  difficult  round  of  duties,  lasting 
over  into  the  first  trying  heat  of  June. 
He  was,  in  many  respects,  a  fortunate 
young  curate,  dearly  beloved  by  his  rec- 
tor, his  Sunday-evening  congregation,  his 
boys'  club,  his  tenement-house  families, 
whom  he  visited  and  cheered  or  advised 


or  berated  as  the  case  de- 
manded. He  had,  with 
much  adroitness,  contrived 
to  avoid  intercourse  with  the 
aristocracy  of  St.  Paul's  con- 
gregation. He  held  them 
frivolous  and  fashionable, 
and  would  have  the  rector 
deal  with  them ;  more  es- 
pecially the  languid  society 
maidens  with  drooping  eyes 
who  conspired  to  exhibit 
him  at  teas — occasions  he 
loathed.  Through  persis- 
tent refusals  and  escapings 
he  believed  he  had  rendered 
his  life  quite  satisfactorily 
girl-proof. 

But  this  June  afternoon, 
as  the  car  rounded  the 
curves  of  the  gray  road,  and 
the  trees  reached  down  to 
him  from  the  roadside,  he 
wanted  to  be  quit  of  every- 
body— friends,  helpers,  rela- 
tives, pupils — only  to  be 
alone,  to  woo — he  wouldn't 
call  it  wooing — the  "bliss  of 
solitude,"  most  elusive  of  all 
dreams  that  come  to  haunt 
and  plague  us  in  the  town. 

(Southward  the  limousine 
sped  along  till  it  turned  in  at 
the  gates  of  a  fine  old  shore 
place  with  high  gardens 
overlooking  the  sea.  The 
beautiful  girl  sprang  out  and 
greeted  with  a  bear's  hug  the 
elderly  gentleman  who  came 
down  the  steps  to  meet  her. 

"Dear  Dad — dear  place 
— not  a  soul,  not  a  caller, 
not  a  tea,  not  a  sound  but 
the  surf — and  just  us  all 
summer  long.  It's  much  too 
good  to  be  true  !") 

The  curate  leaned  for- 
ward as  the  woods  suddenly 
ended,  and  off  over  the  fields 
he  saw  the  dark-blue  sheet 
of  sea.  The  car  left  the 
post-road  and  bumped  pro- 
testingly  over  a  less -worn 
track  that  ran  down  through 
peaceful  fields  covered  with 
glossy  green  bayberry  and 
Vol.  LXIII.— 69  ' 
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huge  gray  boulders,  to  the  side  of  the  lake 
and  a  small  bungalow,  "  a  shack,"  the  ves- 
tryman had  said  who  had  loaned  it  to  him, 
"a  sort  of  sleeping-porch  built  around 
a  fireplace  and  bookcase."  The  curate 
got  out  and  stood  waiting  while  the  car, 
with  a  sophisticated  parting  growl,  swung 
round  and  puffed  back  out  of  sight  up 
the  hill.  The  sound  of  it  grew  fainter, 
vanished,  but  no  other  sounds  rushed  in 
to  take  its  place.  Only  from  across  the 
lake  came  the  low  boom  of  surf  hidden 
by  the  yellow  dunes,  the  sun  slanted 
golden  through  the  trees,  the  lake  lay  mo- 
tionless as  though  to  match  the  silence. 

Next  morning  at  seven  the  curate 
opened  his  eyes  to  receive  a  supply  of 
butter  and  eggs  and  cream  brought  by  a 
small  farm  person,  who  desired  to  stay 
and  pick  blackberries  for  him,  and  in- 
formed him  the  fishman  would  call  from 
across  the  lake  next  day.  All  of  which 
sounded  so  entirely  satisfactory  the  cu- 
rate turned  over  and  slept  soundly  till 
noon,  when  he  rose,  dressed  in  a  rough 
linen  camp  suit,  and  explored  his  domain. 
The  next  day  he  rose  without  great  effort 
at  ten,  the  next  day  at  eight,  and  the 
fourth  morning  he  did  what  on  those  hot, 
strident  days  in  town  he  had  imagined 
doing — pushed  a  canoe  out  onto  the  silent 
water  when  the  dawn  had  scarcely  turned 
the  darkness  to  gray  light.  The  surf 
sounded  miles  away,  and  its  far-off  rum- 
ble made  the  surrounding  quiet  more  in- 
tense. He  paddled  alongshore,  watch- 
ing the  little  stirrings  in  the  tree-tops, 
and  then  slowly  out  on  the  lake,  where 
he  waited  for  the  sun  to  rise. 

So  far  the  man.  Where  does  the  other 
half  of  the  story  come  in?  She  came  in 
suddenly  and  most  unexpectedly.  The 
curate,  lost  in  looking  at  the  sky,  was 
holding  his  canoe  end  on  to  the  light 
breeze,  facing  down  the  lake.  He  felt  a 
sudden  jolt,  heard  a  soft  surprised  "Oh  ! " 
and  turned  to  find  that  another  canoe, 
drifting  sideways,  aided  by  a  white  para- 
sol sail,  had  collided  squarely  with  the  end 
of  his,  its  occupant  having  kept  no  look- 
out from  behind  the  sail,  and  having  been 
deep  in  the  reading  of  a  book,  which  fell 
to  the  floor  of  the  canoe  as  he  turned.  All 
this  he  realized  later.  As  he  turned  he 
became  aware  only  of  a  slim  person  in  a 
boy's  gray  bathing-suit — a  boy — no — a 


head  of  shining,  flying,  golden  hair — a 
girl — strong  brown  arms  skilfully  twisting 
the  paddle — bare  brown  ankles — a  boy — 
laughing  eyes  of  the  darkest  blue,  with 
shadowy  lashes — "fringed  gentians," 
thought  the  curate,  then  "girl,  surely." 
The  alternate  impressions  came  all  at  once 
and  most  perplexingly. 

"'And  the  Emperor  said,  Good  morn- 
ing!'" quoted  the  girl. 

But  the  curate's  Hans  Andersen  was 
dustier  than  it  should  have  been,  and 
he  only  returned  a  somewhat  breathless 
"Good  morning."  The  radiant  golden 
hair  and  the  dark  eyes  spoke  compla- 
cently: 

"I  didn't  know  any  one  else  was  ever 
on  the  lake  at  this  hour.  I  don't  usually 
come  below  that  curve  in  the  shore." 

"  I  didn't  suppose  any  one  else  came  out 
so  early,  and  I  haven't  been  above  the 
rocky  point  before,"  was  the  curate's 
brilliant  rejoinder. 

"You're  not  one  of  the  summer  visi- 
tors, then.  I  was  sure  they  were  never 
discerning  enough  to  discover  the  sun- 
rise." 

"No,  I  may  not  be  discerning,  but  I'm 
not  a  summer  visitor.  I  came  for  a  rest. 
You  are  evidently  not  one  yourself?" 

"No — I — I'm  connected  with  the  mov- 
ing-picture camp  at  the  south  end  of  the 
lake —    Oh,  do  see  that  cloud!" 

And  the  curate  welcomed  the  chance 
to  disguise  his  sudden  disappointment. 
Not  that  he  wanted  to  see  a  girl  anyway, 
and  of  course  one  couldn't  be  as  glorious 
as  she  looked,  but  still  she  needn't  have 
been  a  movie  actress.  He  wasn't  snob- 
bish, preferring  any  worker  to  any  idle 
rich,  but  the  idea  jarred  so.  He  dreaded 
looking  at  her  again  for  fear  he'd  find  she 
was,  well,  flirting  with  him.  But  he  did 
look  again,  and  found  her  absorbed  in  the 
sky,  hands  clasped  around  knees,  eyes 
wide,  the  breeze  touching  that  remark- 
able hair,  that  seemed  suddenly  to  glow 
as  the  first  sunlight  struck  it. 

When  the  sky  was  too  bright  to  watch 
longer  she  reached  for  the  book  that  had 
dropped,  and  the  man  inwardly  gasped 
once  more  to  see  it  was  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer. 

"Yes,"  said  the  girl,  "I  bring  this  and 
read  Morning  Prayer  to  every  sunrise. 
It's  the  only  thing  that  can  express  the 
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way  all  this  sea  and  sky  and  dawn  makes  my  reading  it.     Of  course  I  know  it's 

you   feel.     Even   poetry   sounds   rather  awfully  incomplete  that  way.     It  needs 

hollow.     Are  you  at  all  familiar  with  the    a  man's  voice " 

service?"  " Would  you  let  me  read  it?"  asked 

'Yes,"  said  the  curate,  '  I  am."  the  curate,  on  a  sudden  impulse,  and  the 


"You  must  not  laugh  at  the  idea  of    girl  handed  him  the  book. 
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He  opened  it,  feeling  ill  at  ease  for  a 
moment,  then  the  tremendous  meaning 
of  the  words  broke  in  upon  him: 

"The  Lord  is  in  His  holy  temple,  let 
all  the  earth  keep  silence  before.  Him." 
"Oh  worship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of 
holiness,  let  the  whole  earth  stand  in  awe 
of  Him." 

The  earth  kept  silence,  and  the  curate 
felt  the  presence  of  a  boundless  adora- 
tion in  the  beautiful,  silent  girl.  There 
came  between  them  a  deep  understand- 
ing as  they  each  felt  the  nearness  of  that 
Holiest  Temple,  and  each  knew  the  other^ 
felt  it  too.  The  vibrant,  flexible  voice 
that  had  first  won  his  rector's  heart  went 
on  with  the  immortal  words:  " — Who 
hast  safely  brought  us  to  the  beginning 
of  this  day — "  and  on  to  " — the  peace 
of  God." 

When  he  had  finished  they  sat  quite 
still  for  a  moment,  then  he  handed  the 
book  back  to  her,  and  she  reached  for  her 
paddle. 

"Now  I'm  hungry,"  she  said.  "It's  a 
feeling  that  always  shocks  my  soul  when 
it  comes,  but  it  always  comes.  There  are 
moments  when  one  wants  nothing  so 
much  as — scrambled  eggs." 

The  curate  dipped  his  paddle.  "  Good 
hunting!"  he  nodded. 

"Good  hunting!"  she  laughed.  "I 
swim  home  from  the  curve.  Don't  be 
scared  and  think  it's  suicide  when  I  jump 
in."  And  the  canoe  sped  away.  As  it 
neared  the  curve  of  shore  the  shining 
golden  hair  disappeared  under  a  red  cap, 
and  a  long  gray  form  dived  headlong. 
Then  an  arm,  white  against  the  water, 
rose  as  though  to  grasp  Excalibur,  pushed 
the  canoe  ahead,  and  the  red  cap  went 
bobbing  after,  out  of  sight. 

The  curate  brought  his  eyes  back,  took 
up  his  paddle,  and  paddled  slowly  home, 
trying  rather  vainly  to  realize  that  he  at 
dawn,  in  a  canoe  in  the  middle  of  a  lake, 
had  read  Morning  Prayer  to  a  moving- 
picture  actress — Morning  Prayer,  the  old 
monastic  service  of  gray-walled  seclusion 
— here  under  a  sky  of  rose  and  blue,  the 
smooth  lake  just  feathered  by  the  fresh- 
ening breeze.  Golden  hair — brown  an- 
kles— gentian  eyes — scrambled  eggs — to- 
morrow ? — the  curate  shook  himself  with 
monstrous  disapproval  and  hurried  in  to 
change  his  clothes  for  a  sensible  swim,  to 


be  followed  by  even  more  sensible  coffee 
and  as  sensible  a  book  as  his  shelves 
yielded.  Noon  found  him  idly  watching 
the  far  blue  sea-line. 

The  girl,  whose  connection  with  the 
moving-picture  company  lay  solely  in  the 
fact  that  her  father  owned  most  of  the 
stock  in  one  of  those  flourishing  organiza- 
tions, and  had  loaned  a  few  wild  acres  of 
his  shore  place  to  a  director  who  needed 
that  sort  of  scenery  for  a  summer's  work 
— the  girl,  in  a  ruffled  flowered  muslin, 
danced  out  to  the  breakfast-table  on  the 
broad  porch  overlooking  the  sea,  and 
hailed  with  equal  fervor  her  father  and  a 
pile  of  buttered  toast.     Then: 

"Dad,  dear,  I've  lost  my  heart." 

"So  you  said  last  week." 

"But  that  was  a  dog,  Dad.  This  is 
a  man." 

"So  you  said,  my  love,  last  month." 

"But  that  was  a  college  child.  This 
is  a  grown-up  man.  He — he's  gorgeous, 
Dad.  He  has  eyes  like  thunder-clouds 
when  the  lightning  flashes,  and  tall — he 
must  be  'taller  than  the  smoke  of  three 
volcanoes.'" 

"  Must  bt?" 

"I  only  saw  him  sitting  down." 

"  Charming  creature.  Product  of  your 
dreams,  I  gather,  as  I've  seen  no  one 
about  these  parts,  and  you've  scarcely 
had  time  to  meet  the  stars  of  Morton's 
troupe." 

"Dad,  he's  no  movie  actor,  and  no 
dream." 

"Then  he'll  be  calling  this  afternoon. 
I  shall  see  for  myself." 

"No,  he's  not  calling.  He  doesn't  even 
wish  to  call.  He  came  for  a  rest,  and  he 
thinks  I'm  an  actress.  My  canoe  ran 
into  his,  and  we  watched  the  sunrise — 
he  kept  quiet  beautifully — and  then  he 
read  Morning  Prayer  to  me.  Such  a 
voice,  Dad " 

"Thunder,  with  volcanic  mutterings — ■ 
very  effective." 

The  next  gray  morning  twilight  found 
the  curate  kneeling  in  the  canoe,  paddle 
ready,  looking  up  the  lake  (with  what  he 
considered  absurd  eagerness)  for  a  pos- 
sible sign  that  he  would  not  be  unwel- 
come at  the  new  sunrise.  The  sign  came 
quite  unmistakably  as  the  other  canoe 
shot  into  the  centre  of  the  lake,  and  an 
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arm  was  flung  up  in  greeting,  then  waved 
as  a  signal  to  advance.  When  the  canoes 
met  there  were  even  fewer  words  than  on 
the  morning  before.  He  smiled  at  the 
name  of  her  canoe,  The  Crescent  Moon. 

'"There's  something  in  a  flying  horse, 
There's  something  in  a  huge  balloon?" 

he  questioned,  and  she  nodded  and  went 
on: 


"'But  through  the  clouds  I'll  never  float 
Until  I  have  a  little  boat 

Shaped  like  the  crescent  moon. 

And  now  I  have  a  little  boat, 

Shaped  like  the  crescent  moon.'" 

Quite  as  a  matter  of  course  she  handed 
the  book  to  him,  and  he  began  to  read, 
while  the  still  hidden  sun  sent  a  thrill 
around  the  horizon,  and  the  lake  hurriedly 
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smoothed  out  the  ripples  from  the  canoes 
that  its  unruffled  surface  might  better  re- 
flect the  coming  splendor. 

The  first  morning  had  been  an  accident, 
the  second  an  adventure,  the  third  an 
established  occurrence,  and  by  the  end  of 
the  week  the  days  would  have  been  in- 
complete had  they  begun  otherwise.  Not 
a  word  was  said  of  any  other  meeting. 
The  curate  had  a  disturbing  vision  he 
tried  to  ignore,  of  rouge  and  costumes  and 
melodrama,  and  he  wondered  more  and 
more  how  there  could  be  between  them 
the  perfect  understanding  he  was  con- 
scious of  while  he  read.  She  was  as  spiri- 
tual as  a  choir-boy  looks.  And  she  felt, 
as  he  had  never  known  any  one  to  feel, 
the  spell  and  power  of  the  splendid  ser- 
vice. 

The  great  phrases  of  the  Creed — they 
always  used  the  longer  one,  the  "pretty 
one"  she  called  it — seemed  to  go  out  from 
them  and  grow  till  sea  and  sky  were  full 
of  their  meaning.  "Light  of  Light — the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  life — " 
The  benedictions  hung  above  them  and 
filled  them  with  peace  as  the  sunlight 
filled  the  sky. 

For  eight  weeks  they  never  missed  a 
day.  Three  or  four  times  the  white  fog 
lay  so  thick  on  the  water  that  they  did 
much  hallooing  before  they  found  each 
other,  and  on  those  mornings  the  whole 
universe  was  just  a  whiteness  and  a  voice. 
Three  or  four  mornings  the  sun  failed 
them,  and  sky  and  water  were  all  a  soft 
gray;  the  canoes  drifted  to  the  shelter  of 
gray  rocks;  gray  clouds  hung  low  above 
them,  shutting  them  in;  a  fine  mist  fell, 
and  the  white  parasol  served  to  shelter, 
not  her,  but  the  book.  Mornings  of  glory, 
mornings  of  mystery,  mornings  of  inti- 
macy, and  not  a  word  about  each  other. 

On  one  morning  of  low  clouds  and 
threatening  rain,  in  the  ninth  week,  when 
the  end  of  the  curate's  vacation  was  near, 
he  came  in  from  the  lake,  threw  much 
wood  on  the  fire,  and  sat  down  before  it 
to  consider.  The  meetings  at  dawn  had 
grown  to  be  the  central  thing  of  each  day. 
He  knew  that.  And  now  they  were  over, 
unless — unless  it  was  possible  that  the 
spell  would  hold  if  he  saw  her  in  common- 
place, every-day  life.  But,  after  all,  it 
couldn't.  What  they  had  between  them 
was  a  matter  of  dawn  and  summer  and 


the  sea.  A  moving-picture  actress  and 
a  priest — that  was  what  he  had  avoided 
thinking,  had  tried  to  ignore.  He  had 
never  mentioned  his  own  profession, 
feeling  it  could  only  emphasize  those 
fearful  chasms  he  thought  must  yawn 
between  them. 

But  he  wanted  something,  and  wanted 
it  badly.  He  wanted  the  heart  that 
looked  from  those  dark  blue  eyes,  he 
wanted  the  gay,  free  spirit  that  glanced 
and  shone  like  the  gold  of  her  hair.  He 
would  have  to  see  her  in  town,  if  she 
would  let  him,  and  then,  either  the  charm 
would  be  broken,  the  sweet,  high  glamour 
of  these  mornings  vanished,  or  else — and 
the  rest  of  the  day  he  considered  the 
alternative. 

Three  days  later  the  crowded  station 
platform  held  them  both  again,  uncon- 
scious of  each  other,  and  the  same  train 
carried  them  back  to  town.  The  curate 
found  it  hard  to  fix  his  mind  on  his  work 
that  was  drawing  near.  All  his  thoughts 
centred  around  the  coming  Sunday,  when 
she  had  promised  to  see  him  again.  She 
had  suggested  meeting  him  after  the 
morning  service  at  St.  Paul's,  as  a  place 
they  would  both  care  for,  "if  he  would 
find  it  convenient  to  be  there  ?  "  And  he 
had  gravely  assured  her  it  would  be  en- 
tirely to  his  liking.  Then  would  he  know 
that  what  their  hearts  had  felt  together, 
before  the  sunrise,  was  real  and  high  and 
holy,  or  would  the  mystery  evanish  before 
commonplace  business  and  conventions? 

If  the  man's  thoughts  were  touched 
with  gloom,  the  girl's  were  stormy.  Had 
that  man  no  heart  at  all  ?  Had  all  these 
wonderful  mornings  meant  nothing  to 
him,  when  she  had  thought  he  was  feel- 
ing them  as  she  did?  Never  had  all  the 
world  of  the  Unreal  where  she  loved  and 
lived  seemed  so  tangible  as  under  the 
spell  of  his  voice  and  in  the  presence  of 
what  she  had  been  sure  was  his  own 
knowledge  of  that  world.  Was  she  never 
to  have  that  guidance  again?  Must  she 
always  worship  alone,  now?  She  could 
understand  his  holding  aloof  all  summer. 
That  had  been  mutual.  But  at  the  last, 
had  he  been  quite  ready  to  give  it  all  up, 
had  he  no  wish  even  to  acknowledge  a 
friendship?  Only  that  almost  perfunc- 
tory request  to  see  her  in  the  city — "Not 
even  knowing  who  I  am!" — apparently 
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to  be  contented  with  a  chat  at  the  end  of 
the  church  service.  What  was  he,  a 
teacher  of  English,  an  actor,  some  critic 
gone  mad  over  the  Literary  Appreciation 
of  the  Bible,  that  he  could  invoke  such 
splendor,  morning  after  morning,  and  now 
let  it  come  to  an  end  as  lightly  as  though 
there  were  no  truth  in  it  ?  But  the  power, 
the  truth,  was  real  in  him,  she  was  sure 
of  that.  It  was  no  trick;  it  was  the  sort 
of  man  he  was.  Then  what  must  his 
work  be !  He  would  be  doing  something 
so  high  and  fine  there  could  be  no  place 
for  her.  At  least  she  would  be  able  to 
recall  the  peace  and  the  strength  that 
came  of  his  reading  at  sunrise,  and  at 
least  she  would  see  him  again,  on  Sun- 
day. 

After  an  interminable  week  the  curate 
at  last  found  himself  at  the  beginning  of 
the  morning  service.  When  he  could  he 
looked  searchingly  about  the  back  of  the 
church,  and  down  the  side  aisles  for  her, 
while  he  wondered,  disturbingly,  if  work, 
rehearsals,  new  engagements,  managers, 
had  made  her  too  tired  to  come  before 
the  end  of  the  service.  The  time  came 
for  the  Lessons,  and  he  stepped  forward 
to  read,  with  a  thrill  to  think  his  voice 
might  be  finding  her  when  his  eyes  could 
not.  Would  she  love  the  sound  of  it  as 
she  had  on  the  lake?  The  memory,  or 
perhaps  something  nearer,  made  him  feel 
the  same  presence  of  her  understanding. 
"Here  endeth  the  First  Lesson,"  said  the 
curate,  and  looked  over  the  edge  of  the 
book  straight  down  into  wide  blue  eyes 
— he  knew  they  were  blue — looking  up  at 
him  from  the  front  of  the  church.  A 
white-gloved  hand  rested  on  the  arm  of 
the  old  gentleman  beside  her.  That  was 
old  Norden — his  eyes  were  like  hers — ■ 
her  father  !  She  was  Barbara  Norden  ! 
The  girl  who  left  the  most  beautiful  of 
homes,  and  a  host  of  friends,  two  years 


ago,  and  went  to  work  in  a  Labrador  mis- 
sion, till  her  inconsolable  father  had  gone 
north  last  spring  and  brought  her  back 
by  main  force.  She  hadn't  known  before 
who  he  was;  there  was  no  mistaking  the 
astonishment  in  those  wide  eyes.  And 
now  that  she  knew,  what  would  she  think 
of  him?  Could  she  see  his  need  of  her, 
could  she  see  the  romance  and  adventure 
in  his  work,  would  she  join  him  ?  Oh,  she 
must  be  tremendously  rich  1  He  hated 
the  word  for  a  moment,  but  remembered 
his  boys'  club  and  a  forlorn  day  nurs- 
ery. Anyway,  it  didn't  matter.  Nothing 
mattered  except  that  he  must  get  to 
her,  must  explain  so  much,  and  ask  her 
and  tell  her  so  much.  He  brought  his 
thoughts  back  to  the  service  and  held 
them  there,  and  the  feeling  of  under- 
standing with  her  and  of  living  the 
words  with  her  came  back  stronger 
than  it  had  ever  been  on  the  lake,  for 
now  he  knew  it  was  true. 

Friends  must  needs  greet  friends  on  all 
sides  when  the  service  was  over;  every 
one  must  ask  about  every  one's  summer. 
Barbara  Norden  must  be  welcomed  back 
and  introduced  here  and  here  and  there. 
Would  people  never  go?  Inch  by  inch, 
she  thought,  the  aisles  were  emptied. 
At  last  there  were  only  a  few  people  in  the 
vestibule.  She  left  her  father  deep  in 
converse  with  the  rector,  and  turned  back, 
crossing  to  the  side  aisle  just  as  the  curate 
came  out  of  the  door  at  the  other  end. 
From  the  ends  of  the  long  aisle  their  eyes 
met,  and  the  girl  faltered,  for  he  was  com- 
ing quickly  toward  her,  his  arms  out- 
stretched. She  touched  the  great  pillar 
that  hid  them,  to  steady  herself,  and  then 
walked  straight  into  his  arms,  heard  a 
heart  beating  madly  under  the  black 
cloth,  raised  her  eyes — and  suddenly  there 
was  no  need  at  all  of  any  words  between 
them. 
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By  Mary  Synon 
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HEN  a  weary  magistrate  in 
a  dingy  court  sentenced 
Monty  Culver  to  the 
Louisville  jail  he  knew  that 
he  had  done  his  duty  to  the 
State  of  Kentucky;  for  the 
boy,  in  spite  of  his  youth,  had  a  record 
scrawled  loomingly  across  police  blotters. 
He  had  run  away  from  home  when  he  was 
ten  years  old  and  from  reform-school 
when  he  was  fourteen.  He  had  killed 
Ben  Kaley — although  a  jury  had  called 
the  act  self-defense — when  he  was  twenty. 
Now,  arrested  on  a  charge  of  resisting  an 
officer  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  of 
cross-questioning,  he  faced  fate  and  the 
court  with  the  sullen  silence  of  experience; 
and  fate  and  the  court  took  him  at  his 
lack  of  word  and  sent  him  to  prisoning- 
walls  and  Billy  Langdon. 

Prisoning-walls  are  much  alike  the 
world  over,  but  Billy  Langdon  chanced  to 
differ  from  the  run  of  the  world's  jailers. 
Big  of  bulk  and  heart  and  mind,  and 
soul,  he  had  been  looking  on  life  so  long 
from  a  newspaper  man's  point  of  view, 
seeing  that  men  and  women  were  human 
beings  rather  than  numbers,  or  cases,  or 
specimens  in  penology,  that  he  wasn't 
able  to  change  his  visioning  when  he  was 
elected  to  the  care  of  some  of  the  worst 
of  humankind.  In  the  port  he  harbor- 
mastered  he  had  started  a  school  for  his 
wards;  and,  since  school  was  part  of  the 
jail  routine,  he  added  to  the  magistrate's 
sentence  and  put  Monty  Culver  within  it. 
The  boy  came  into  the  schoolroom  on 
the  first  day  of  his  imprisonment  with  the 
surly  hesitancy  of  the  trapped.  His  fur- 
tive eyes  glistened  from  gloom  to  hostility 
as  he  found  his  way  to  a  desk.  His 
mouth,  queerly  satiric  for  his  boyish  face, 
twisted  scornfully  as  he  surveyed  the 
backs  of  his  fellow  prisoners  bent  over 
their  tasks.  With  the  hard  amusement 
of  a  keener  intelligence  he  listened  to  the 
stumbling  answers  that  men  twice  his 
age  were  giving  the  patient  pedagogue. 


When  his  turn  came  he  flung  out  a  casual 
"Don't  know,"  whose  mocking  defiance 
caught  Billy  Langdon's  ear  as  the  jailer 
passed  the  schoolroom  door  and  halted 
him  for  inspection  of  the  new  student. 

For  an  instant  their  wills  sped  out  to 
face  each  other  like  visible  combatants. 
Then,  before  some  power  that  he  could 
not  understand,  Monty's  defiance  went 
down,  leaving  in  its  stead  a  rage  that 
shook  the  boy  with  impotent  fury.  But 
in  that  halting  of  time  Billy  Langdon  had 
sighted  the  gnawing  cancer  of  the  boy's 
soul  and  knew,  as  no  other  man  had  come 
to  know,  that  Monty  Culver  was  afraid. 

That  afternoon  he  sent  for  him.  In  the 
massive  office  overlooking  the  wide  square 
that  had  seen  so  much  of  the  making  of 
Kentucky's  history,  with  the  gray  facade 
of  the  Jefferson  County  Court-House 
threateningly  dark  in  the  oncoming  twi- 
light, Monty  faced  Langdon  with  a  bra- 
vado that  failed  to  hide  from  the  jailer 
the  twitching  at  the  corner  of  his  mouth. 
"Well,"  Langdon  asked  him,  with  the 
burr  of  a  drawl  softening  his  voice  and 
covering  steel  with  velvet,  "why  are  you 
afraid  of  school?" 

"I'm  not."  The  boy  grew  taut.  "But 
I  don't  need  to  go." 

"Know  everything?" 

"All  I  need  to  know." 

"Not  enough  to  keep  out  of  trouble, 
though." 

"I  will  the  next  time." 

Billy  Langdon  looked  at  him  intently, 
seeing  how  pitifully  young  and  lonely  he 
was  beneath  his  veneer  of  lawlessness,  and 
seeing  too  the  shadowing  dread  that  lay 
deep  in  the  boy's  eyes.  Out  of  a  boyhood 
that  had  not  been  a  bed  of  roses  the  big 
jailer  had  brought  an  almost  wistful  sym- 
pathy for  unguided  boys  who  fought 
blindly  toward  unknown  goals.  "Sit 
down,"  he  bade  Monty.  As  the  boy 
obeyed  reluctantly  he  leaned  toward  him 
over  the  edge  of  his  desk.  "I'm  going  to 
talk  turkey  to  you,  Monty,"  he  said. 
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Not  his  talk,  but  his  sympathy  of  un- 
derstanding and  his  assumption  that  his 
prisoner  cherished  a  genuine  desire  to 
better  himself  thawed  the  ice  of  Monty's 
defiance.  Little  by  little  he  relaxed  under 
the  deft  probing  of  the  surgeon  of  souls. 
Because  Langdon  managed  to  make  him 
feel  that  his  failure  to  go  to  the  jail  school 
was  a  matter  of  cowardice  and  attendance 
a  matter  of  pride  he  warmed  to  the 
thought  of  making  himself  part  of  the 
system.  Langdon,  feeling  the  crisis,  put 
the  question  straight.  "The  biggest 
thing  any  school  can  do,"  he  said,  "is  to 
make  a  man  his  own  master.  Want  to 
come  to  ours  ?  "  His  voice  was  casual,  but 
his  eyes  looked  into  Monty's,  asking  him, 
man  to  man,  if  he  would  enter  on  a  square 
deal.  The  man  in  Monty  gave  answer. 
"I'll  try,"  he  said. 

That  the  road  to  knowledge  was  far 
from  royal  was  borne  in  on  Monty  as  he 
set  out  upon  it.  He  could  read  and  write 
and  spell,  and  he  found  lessons  easy  as 
long  as  they  merely  reviewed  his  informa- 
tion and  gave  him  a  chance  to  prove  his 
prowess,  but  when  the  novelty  wore  off 
and  the  strain  began  he  lost  interest  in 
the  game.  "I'm  tired  of  this,"  he  told 
Big  Ezra  Davis,  the  mountaineer  who  was 
serving  sentence  for  the  pursuit  of  a  feudal 
enemy  along  the  levee,  and  who  had  been 
plodding  through  the  jail  school  from  the 
time  Langdon  had  founded  it. 

"Didn't  you  tell  the  boss  you'd  try?" 
Davis  inquired  with  a  nonchalance  that 
deceived  Monty  into  admission  of  the 
promise.  "Then  you'll  keep  it,"  Big 
Ezra  told  him,  "or,  when  you  and  I  get 
out,  I'll  give  you  the  God-almightiest 
lickin'  your  hide  ever  got."  With  a  shiver 
of  that  constitutional  fear  he  could  not 
down,  however  he  strove  to  deny  it  in 
word  and  deed,  Monty  went  back  to  his 
books. 

Langdon,  hearing  the  story,  laughed  a 
little  over  it,  but  he  sought  out  Monty 
and  questioned  the  boy.  With  realization 
that  the  jailer's  sympathy  was  no  per- 
functory adjunct  of  his  office  Monty  made 
confession.  "I'm  just  dead  sick  of  verbs 
and  decimals,"  he  declared. 

"Like  history?"  Langdon  inquired  in 
vivid  recollection  of  days  when  he  had 
sprawled  on  an  old  barn  floor,  devour- 
ing hungrily  tales  of  Lexington  and  of 


Valley  Forge,  of  Trenton  and  Ticon- 
deroga,  of  Light  Horse  Harry  and  Ethan 
Allen,  of  Aaron  Burr  and  Mad  Anthony 
Wayne. 

"You  mean  Washington  and  Jefferson 
and  all  them  old  stiffs  ?  I  should  say  not. 
Give  me  the  stuff  about  real  men." 

"Who  were  they?"  asked  Langdon, 
with  a  twinkle  that  lurked  in  wait  for 
Diamond  Dick  and  Nicholas  Carter. 

"Them  fellows  that  weren't  afraid  of 
anything,  the  ones  that  came  through  the 
wilderness,  and  rafted  down  the  river,  and 
fought  the  Indians,  and — "  The  glow  in 
his  face  lighted  quick  fire  in  Billy  Lang- 
don's  brain.  "You  mean  Boone  and  his 
pioneers,  don't  you,  Monty?"  he  asked 
the  boy.  "The  fellows  who  made  this 
dark  and  bloody  ground  the  fifteenth 
State  in  the  nation  ?  Well,  they  were  real 
men,  all  right,  but  they  happen  to  have 
made  a  bit  of  history  by  their  adventures. 
Want  to  study  about  them?" 

"You  bet  I  do,"  Monty  told  him  in 
eager  relief  from  the  boredom  of  grammar 
and  lower  mathematics. 

As  the  jail  class  in  American  history 
was  still  struggling  with  the  exploits  of 
John  Paul  Jones,  Langdon  undertook  a 
private  course  of  instruction  for  the  ad- 
mirer of  the  pioneer  group  of  nation- 
makers.  It  was  quite  as  informal  as  any 
course  upon  which  Socrates  walked  Plato, 
and  as  free  in  opinions  as  Big  Ezra's  hills, 
for  all  that  it  held  session  behind  barred 
doors.  Billy  Langdon  started  it  by  giving 
the  boy  a  book  that  recounted  in  simple 
fashion  exploits  of  the  trail-blazers.  Then 
he  listened  to  the  boy's  succinct  reviews  of 
the  tales,  reviews  more  illuminative  of  his 
own  view-point  than  of  the  stories.  Glori- 
fying the  virtue  he  did  not  possess,  he 
brightened  the  warp  of  the  telling  with 
the  threads  of  the  fearlessness  of  the 
heroes  of  the  wilderness.  "And  they 
weren't  afraid  of  anything,"  was  his  in- 
evitable climax,  pathos  heightening  his 
lingering  admiration  of  the  courage  that 
was  not  his  own. 

"What  made  you  afraid,  Monty?" 
Langdon  asked  him  once.  "Somebody 
beat  you  when  you  were  a  kid?" 

"Somebody  was  always  beating  me," 
the  boy  said  without  self-pity.  "When 
my  father  wasn't  drunk  my  grandfather 
was,  and  they  took  turns  at  it.    We  lived 
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down  on  the  river,  and  the  boatmen  used 
to  beat  me  too." 

"Why  didn't  you  fight  back?" 

"I  took  it  so  they  wouldn't  ever  know 
I  was  afraid." 

Billy  Langdon  chewed  the  end  of  his 
cigar  while  he  reflected  upon  the  relative 
values  of  just  and  unjust  floggings;  but, 
deciding  that  there  was  no  use  crying  over 
such  obviously  spilt  milk,  he  set  about 
conserving  the  bit  that  was  left  in  the 
pitcher  of  the  boy's  spirit.  "See  here," 
he  told  him,  "why  don't  you  play  your 
game  the  way  these  pioneers  did?" 

"How  was  that?" 

"I'll  show  you,"  Langdon  promised. 

The  showing  wasn't  easy,  for  Billy 
Langdon  was  no  professor  of  history;  but 
he  delved  into  library  books  until  he 
found  rich  store.  Week  after  week  he 
brought  them  to  the  jail,  while  the  boy 
burrowed  into  them  avidly.  "The  Mak- 
ing of  Kentucky,"  "With  Daniel  Boone," 
and  "The  Story  of  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley" were  grist  to  the  mill  of  his  fancy. 
"The  Winning  of  the  West"  lighted 
beacons  on  the  hills  for  his  following. 
"Oh,  but  they  were  the  boys  !"  he  would 
sigh  to  his  mentor.  "Why  didn't  I  live 
in  them  times?" 

"These  times  are  just  as  good,"  Lang- 
don assured  him,  but  Monty  shook  his 
head.  "You  used  to  get  towns  named 
after  you  if  you  killed  an  Indian.  Now 
you  get  fourteen  years.  There  ain't  no 
frontiers  left." 

"There  are  plenty  of  frontiers,"  Lang- 
don said,  "but  they  call  them  by  other 
names." 

"When  I  get  out  I'll  find  them." 

"You  sure  will,  Monty,"  Langdon  told 
him,  and  meant  more  than  the  boy  knew. 
For  week  after  week,  as  the  lessons  went 
on,  the  big  man  was  seeing  in  his  pupil  the 
dawn  of  that  questing  quality  of  the  soul 
that  sends  men  forth  seeking  adventure, 
and  he  wondered  on  what  field  Monty 
Culver's  lance  would  be  lifted.  Knowing 
so  well  the  weakness  that  beset  the  boy, 
he  wondered  too  if  the  lance  would  hold 
steady  when  the  foe  advanced.  "It's  all 
on  the  wheel,"  he  thought  as  he  pondered 
on  Monty's  future. 

The  wheel  spun  round  to  red  on  the  day 
when  Monty  found  the  story  of  the  Ala- 
mo.   He  came  across  it  in  an  old  volume 


of  twisting  capitals  and  of  quaint  wood- 
cuts that  Langdon  had  picked  up  at  a 
book-stall  in  one  of  the  river  wards. 
Word  by  word  he  studied  the  story  of 
the  siege  of  the  Texan  fortress.  The 
thrilling  phrases  of  Travis's  last  message— 
"I  shall  continue  to  hold  it,  or  I  will  per- 
ish in  its  defense.  .  .  .  The  determined 
spirit  and  desperate  courage  heretofore 
exhibited  by  my  men  will  not  fail  them 
in  the  last  struggle;  and,  although  they 
may  be  sacrificed  to  the  vengeance  of  a 
Gothic  enemy,  the  victory  will  cost  the 
enemy  so  dear  that  it  will  be  worse  than 
a  defeat.  .  .  .  My  men  will  fight  with 
that  high-souled  courage  which  charac- 
terizes the  patriot  who  is  willing  to  die  in 
defense  of  his  country;  liberty  and  his 
own  honor;  God  and  Texas;  victory  or 
death  ! " — kindled  his  imagination  until  he 
could  see,  more  plainly  than  the  bars  on 
the  windows,  the  blood-red  flag  waving 
over  Bexar  while  the  commandant,  and 
Bonham,  and  Bowie,  and  Crockett,  and 
the  others  of  that  immortal  band  braved 
the  foe.  That  some  of  the  men  of  the 
Alamo  had  gone  from  Kentucky  lifted 
him  to  heights  of  hero-worship  of  their 
deed.  "I  told  you  they  were  the  boys," 
he  told  Langdon. 

"You  bet  they  were." 
"What  made  them  that  way?"' 
"Being  sure  of  themselves,  I  guess." 
"  But  how  can  you  get  sure  of  yourself  ? 
Did  they  wear  a  charm?" 

"Nothing  but  coonskin  caps,"  Langdon 
laughed,  pointing  to  the  fantastic  figures 
in  the  woodcuts,  supernaturally  heroic  of 
size  and  topped  with  the  queer  helmet  of 
fur. 

"Guess  I'll  have  to  get  one,"  Monty 
grinned  with  a  flicker  of  infrequent  humor. 
The  idea  pleased  his  fancy,  and  he  clung 
to  it  with  the  tenacity  of  a  mind  that 
cherishes  its  few  burrs  of  visualization. 
He  tore  the  woodcut  from  the  book,  and 
tacked  it  on  the  wall  of  his  cell,  making 
of  it  a  shrine  for  his  growing  worship  of 
the  men  it  depicted.  Langdon,  seeing  the 
symbol  of  the  boy's  aspiration,  wondered 
if  the  worship  were  a  transitory  emotion 
or  an  indication  of  a  genuine  intention  to 
strive  for  courage.  In  a  desire  to  trans- 
form it,  if  it  were  the  former,  or  to  hold 
it  in  the  latter  instance,  he  utilized  it  to 
win  from  Monty  a  promise  to  do  nothing 
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to  bring  him  back  into  jail  after  his  re- 
lease.    "  That's  easy,"  Monty  said. 

"No,  it  isn't,"  Langdon  told  him. 
"It's  easy  to  decide  that  you  don't  want 
to  come  back.  It's  hard  to  be  sure  that, 
no  matter  what  happens,  you'll  remember 
to  do  nothing  that  will  bring  you  back." 

"I  promise  you,"  Monty  said,  flinging 
up  his  head  in  the  manner  of  Travis  of  the 
woodcut,  "that  I  won't  come  back." 

The  memory  of  the  light  that  had 
flashed  into  the  boy's  eyes  came  back  to 
Langdon  on  the  day  he  was  to  say  good- 
by  to  his  pupil.  Although  Monty's  sen- 
tence had  expired  on  the  day  before  the 
one  set  for  the  annual  school  exercises,  he 
had  chosen  to  stay  for  that  event,  declar- 
ing that  he  wanted  to  see  Big  Ezra  take 
a  diploma.  "If  he  don't  trip  on  it  he'll 
eat  it,"  he  had  jeered.  Now,  seated  on 
the  last  bench  in  the  chapel,  he  looked  up 
at  Langdon  from  out  the  flotsam  and  jet- 
sam of  the  jail,  and  his  gaze,  crossing  the 
chaplain's  prayer,  bore  to  the  older  man 
inspiration  for  the  words  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  say  to  his  departing  prisoners. 

"You  boys  who  are  going  out,"  he  said 
when  his  turn  on  the  programme  came, 
"aren't  taking  very  much  with  you,  but 
then,  a  good  soldier  always  travels  light. 
But  there's  one  little  bit  of  equipment 
that  one  of  you  has  already,  I  believe,  and 
that  every  one  of  the  rest  of  you  may  have 
just  as  well.  That  is  the  knowledge  that 
you  are  a  citizen  of  Kentucky,  of  a  State 
that  has  always  done  her  part.  In  other 
days  the  men  of  Kentucky  put  on  their 
coonskin  caps  to  go  out  and  fight  for  the 
nation's  existence.  In  these  days  of  peace 
men  have  other  work  to  do.  But,  war  or 
peace,  every  one  of  you  has  in  his  knap- 
sack the  coonskin  cap  of  courage.  Don't 
forget  that  it's  there,  and,  when  the  time 
comes — and  it  comes  for  every  one  of  us 
somewhere  and  somehow — remember  the 
Alamo,  and  put  it  on !" 

It  was  a  long  speech  for  Billy  Langdon, 
and  he  sat  down  breathless  from  his  own 
oratory.  Some  of  the  prisoners  stared 
stupidly  at  him,  others  seemed  to  have 
been  merely  brushed  by  the  passing  wings 
of  the  words;  but  Big  Ezra  gave  him  a 
wide  smile  of  understanding,  and  Monty 
Culver's  face  glowed  from  among  the 
others  like  a  bonfire  on  a  dark  night.  It 
was  still  shining  when  the  chaplain  gave 
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the  signal  for  "Onward,  Christian  Sol- 
diers," and  his  lusty  young  voice  rang 
high  in  the  hymn.  "Good  timber,"  the 
chaplain  appraised  him,  as  the  men  filed 
out,  but  Billy  Langdon  shook  his  head. 
"Not  timber  at  all,"  he  said.  "Monty's 
steel,  waiting  for  the  furnace,  and  only  the 
God  who  made  him  knows  what  it  will 
do  to  him." 

The  steel  went  in  the  furnace  on  the 
day  when  Monty  took  the  job  of  express- 
driver  that  Langdon  had  secured  for  him. 
For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  lifted  re- 
sponsibility and  the  burden  steadied  him. 
He  made  honest  effort  to  do  his  work 
well,  and  was  succeeding,  when  Big  Ezra 
came  to  him  one  night  with  a  warning. 
"There's  a  gang  planning  to  rob  the 
wagon,"  he  told  Monty  impressively. 
"You  be  ready  to  shoot  to  kill." 

"But  I  don't  want  to  kill  any  one,"  he 
protested. 

The  mountaineer  regarded  him  grave- 
ly. "  Neither  do  I,"  he  said,  "  but  it  never 
takes.  I  just  have  to,  when  the  spell 
comes."    And  he  strode  away. 

Monty,  considering  the  situation,  quit 
the  job.  On  the  day  afterward  the  wagon 
was  robbed,  and  he  awakened  to  realiza- 
tion that  his  very  escape  from  the  ordeal 
he  had  dreaded  would  brand  him  with 
the  suspicion  of  having  been  an  accessory. 
In  fairness  he  had  to  acknowledge  that 
the  circumstances  of  the  robbery  seemed 
to  convict  him,  and  with  the  sense  of  hav- 
ing been  trapped  by  malign  fate  he  tried 
to  figure  out  escape  from  the  net. 

If  he  had  possessed  money  enough  to 
get  away,  he  would  have  made  the  at- 
tempt. He  knew  that  he  could  get  it  by 
looking  up  the  gang  he  had  trailed  with 
before  he  had  killed  Ben  Kaley,  but  he 
had  a  fear  that  among  them  were  the  men 
who  had  committed  the  robbery  and  he 
hesitated  against  involving  himself  with 
them.  And  yet,  even  if  he  did,  the  police 
could  do  no  more  than  put  him  back  in 
jail.  They  might  do  that  anyway.  And 
he  had  told  Langdon  that  he  wouldn't 
come  back ! 

Buffeted  by  the  winds  of  indecision  he 
had  stood  at  a  corner  news-stand  as  the 
home-going  crowds  surged  past  him,  but 
the  thought  of  his  promise  spurred  him 
onward.  "They  can  get  me  if  they 
want  to,"  he  told  himself  grimly,  "but 
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I  won't  do  anything  that'll  take  me 
back." 

Despite  his  decision  he  stayed  awake 
all  night  in  an  agony  of  dread,  awaiting 
the  coming  of  the  police.  Every  footstep 
struck  terror  into  his  heart  until  he  wel- 
comed the  dawn.  As  soon  as  he  thought 
he  would  find  the  places  open  he  went  out 
to  the  river  neighborhood  where  the  labor 
agencies  were  huddled.  From  one  to  an- 
other he  tramped,  seeking  place  in  some 
gang  due  to  go  out  that  day  on  railroad 
construction,  but  not  a  place  was  send- 
ing crews.  He  was  giving  up  in  despair 
when  he  saw  the  sign  "Men  Wanted," 
and  had  turned  into  the  store  it  placarded 
before  he  realized  that  he  had  come  to 
a  recruiting  office  of  the  United  States 
Army. 

A  sergeant,  weather-beaten  to  the  hue 
of  his  khaki,  stepped  toward  him.  "  Now 
you  look  like  the  boy  we  want,"  he  said 
with  a  geniality  that  matched  his  Celtic 
eyes. 

"But  I — "  Monty  began,  hesitant. 

"Have  you  ever  been  in  Texas?"  the 
sergeant  asked.  "It's  a  fine  place  to 
winter  in,  and  not  so  bad  to  summer  in, 
cither,  and  you're  sure  of  a  good  many 
things  you  can't  be  sure  of  on  the  out- 
side." His  shrewd  eyes  studied  Monty. 
"Three  squares  a  day  and  security,  and 
a  chance  for  brave  adventure  if  the  little 
brown  boys  with  the  peaked  hats  get  too 

gay." 

Across  the  boy's  face  ran  shadows  of 
bugling  memories  of  the  stories  of  Crock- 
ett and  the  Alamo.  "Come  on  in  with 
us,"  said  the  sergeant.  "It's  a  great  life 
for  a  lad." 

"I  will,"  he  said. 

Twenty  minutes  afterward — while 
Killy  Langdon  was  assuring  the  chief  of 
police  of  his  belief  that  the  boy  was  in- 
nocent of  complicity  in  the  robbery — the 
doctor's  examination  over,  he  stood  be- 
fore an  officer  at  a  rude  table.  "  I,  Monty 
Culver,  do  voluntarily — "  he  began.  His 
head  went  up  and  his  shoulders  straight- 
ened as  he  took  the  oath.  His  eves  were 
shining  as  he  brought  down  his  hand. 

He  was  a  soldier  of  the  United  States. 

No  harder  and  no  easier  than  it  is  for 
other  men  was  his  adjustment  into  the 
life  of  a  recruit.    Shipped  to  a  regiment 


in  camp  near  the  Texan  border,  he  fell  into 
army  routine  with  an  ease  engendered  of 
his  years  of  institutional  life;  but  the 
knowledge  of  those  years  kept  him  aloof 
from  the  comradeship  of  the  men  of  his 
company.  Every  one  of  the  seven  men  in 
the  tent  to  which  he  was  assigned  was 
older  than  he — most  of  them  in  the  veteran 
class.  He  knew  that  they  watched  him 
with  steady  eyes  that  probed  his  past 
without  voiced  question,  and  that  they 
accepted  him  only  on  probation.  If  he 
gave  them  no  confidences,  he  gave  them 
admiration  for  their  easy  nonchalance, 
and  he  listened,  and  watched,  and  aped, 
until  he  could  present  at  the  end  of  six 
months  a  fair  counterfeit  of  his  company 
commandant's  manner  and  of  his  top  ser- 
geant's attitude. 

With  rumors  of  war  with  Mexico  shin- 
ing like  a  daily  false  dawn,  with  Per- 
shing sallying  down  over  the  border,  with 
troopers  returning  to  recount  tales  of 
thrills  lived  out  in  the  hunt  for  Villa, 
Monty  Culver  grew  into  understanding  of 
the  game  into  which  fate  had  shoved  him 
headlong.  He  drilled,  and  worked,  and 
obeyed  orders  with  constancy,  even  to 
kitchen  police  duty.  He  liked  the  out- 
doors, even  though  Texas  failed  to  prove 
the  lotus  land  of  the  recruiting  sergeant's 
idyl,  or  the  battle-ground  of  the  heroic 
tales.  He  liked  too,  although  he  could 
not  analyze  the  reason  for  his  liking,  the 
protective  sense  of  mass  formation  which 
bolstered  him  through  the  trials  of  drill. 
Under  the  training  he  began  to  develop 
a  poise  that  expressed  itself  in  surety  of 
bearing.  If  he  were  travelling  alone,  he 
was  at  least  going  straight. 

"  He'll  be  a  soldier  some  day,"  Fanning, 
the  corporal,  told  the  company  mechanic. 

"He  will,  if  ever  he  gets  into  it,"  said 
that  observer,  "but  it  looks  as  if  none  of 
us  ever  will." 

For  the  regiment  languished  on  the 
safer  side  of  the  border,  out  of  danger  of 
all  but  the  dry-rot  of  inaction.  Through  a 
winter  and  a  summer  and  another  winter 
the  men  chafed  at  the  unending  routine 
that  led  them  nowhere.  Endless  criticism 
of  the  nation's  war  policies  played  battle- 
dore and  shuttlecock  in  the  tents  until 
Monty  felt  that  the  system  had  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  old  prison  life. 
His  own  contribution  to  the  discussion — 
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the  query,  "Why  can't  we  go  down  by  and  sorrow  he  acknowledged  in  the  hours 

ourselves  and  take  one  of  them  Mexican  when  he  lay  awake  under  the  Texan  stars 

towns  ?  " — had  been  greeted  with  a  mirth  that  he  had  lost  his  fight  with  the  enemy 

that  kept  him  out  of  the  controversies  within  himself .    For  all  his  determination, 

that  followed.    He  could  not  understand  all  his  training,  all  his  companionship  with 

why  the  simple  and  direct  methods  of  the  the  fearless,  all  his  new  code  of  courage, 

frontiersmen  of  the  thirties,  his  one  cri-  all  his  slowly  built  trust  in  himself,  all  his 

terion  of  warfare,  had  gone  out  of  vogue  good  intention  of  bravery,  Monty  Culver 

in  a  situation  of  such  striking  similarity,  was  afraid. 

"Old  Crockett  would  have  done  it,"  he  Fear  of  the  sea,  fear  of  strange  lands 
solaced  himself  when  the  corporal  was  overseas,  fear  of  shell  fire,  fear  of  enemies 
wont  to  inquire  when  his  buccaneering  who  struck  in  the  dark,  fear  of  wounds, 
expedition  would  start.  fear  of  death  walked  with  him  through 
In  spite  of  the  infection  of  impatience,  the  days  while  other  men  rejoiced.  Once 
Monty  was  developing,  out  of  the  routined  he  considered  desertion,  and  gauged  the 
existence  and  the  accustomed  nearness  of  width  of  the  yellow  river.  Then  he  re- 
a  conflict  that  never  came,  an  indifference  membered  his  one  sight  of  a  firing  squad 
toward  danger  that  he  would  not  have  be-  and  the  sound  of  the  volley  that  had 
lieved  possible  in  his  jail  days.  So  used  killed  a  man  who  had  tried  to  run  away; 
had  he  grown  to  the  idea  of  fighting  in  and  fear  of  the  known  outweighed  dread 
Mexico  that  had  the  regiment  been  or-  of  the  unknown  and  kept  him  in  his  place, 
dered  across  he  would  probably  have  gone  For  all  his  outward  calm,  a  pose  assumed 
into  battle  as  a  matter  of  course,  taking  for  the  saving  of  face,  he  was  in  a  panic 
his  place  without  trepidation  and  without  of  terror  when  the  regiment  moved  nearer 
exaltation.  But  he  never  saw  the  land  ex-  to  the  port  of  embarkation, 
cept  as  a  hot  stretch  beyond  a  yellow  The  excitement  of  movement  and  the 
river.  For  on  the  sixth  day  of  April  in  crowding  sense  of  new  sights  tended  to 
the  year  of  nineteen  hundred  and  seven-  assuage  his  terror.  Cities  flashed  before 
teen  the  war-clouds  that  had  rolled  west-  his  vision  as  the  troop  train  slid  through 
ward  out  of  darkened  Europe  broke,  and  railroad  yards.  Wide  rivers  glided  be- 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  ac-  neath  high  bridges.  Massive  hills  lifted 
knowledged  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  their  summits  close  to  the  tracks.  Huge 
with  Germany.  Ten  days  later  the  regi-  furnaces  belched  flame  into  the  night.  A 
ment  received  orders  to  move  northeast-  sense  of  America's  greatness,  of  her  over- 
ward,  whelming  power,  stole  in  over  him,  gloss- 
To  the  veterans  of  the  camp  the  order  ing  his  personal  problem.  The  sensation 
rained  manna.  That  war  had  come  dur-  of  a  tremendous  power  at  his  back  began 
ing  their  time  of  service,  and  that  the  to  buoy  him.  Then,  suddenly,  he  saw  the 
war  should  be  a  world  struggle  roused  ocean,  and  the  old  horror  swept  over  him 
them  from  the  lethargy  of  long  inaction  once  more. 

and  stirred  them  to  visions  of  their  part.        With  the  regiment  entrained  on  a  wide 

Joy  rang  reveille  to  men  thrilled  by  the  plain  in  sight  of  the  sea  he  could  not 

chance  of  the   greatest  adventure   that  escape  the  continuing  oppression  of  the 

had  ever  beckoned  the  American  soldier,  imaginings  the  gray  waves  evoked.    Even 

"We're   going  across,"   ran   the  rumor,  the  bustle  of  preparation,  the  excitement 

Faces  shone  brighter  even  than  accoutre-  of  activity,  the  thrill  of  patriotic  interest 

ment  as  men  faced  the  rising  sun  in  the  of  his  fellows  passed  him  by,  although 

growing  surety  that  they  would  soon  be  he  held  grimly  to  his  pretense  of  indiffer- 

cleaving  across  its  pathway.  ent  courage.      Fearing  that  his  defection 

To  Monty  Culver  alone  of  them  came  would  be  attributed  to  his  record,  should 

fear.  it  ever  be  discovered,  he  sought  to  hide 

For,  with  the  reading  of   the  actual  his  sensations  by  strict  observance  of  the 

order  that  took  the  regiment  into   the  piling  duties.    His  camouflage,  reinforced 

American    Expeditionary    Force,    there  by  the  shifting  of  the  men  in  his  company, 

swept  over  him  the  old  wave  of  terror,  the  protected  him  from  observation  ordinarily 

old  dread  of  the  unknown.    With  shame  too  critical. 
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The  shift  in  the  ranks  came  with  the 
enlistment  of  new  men  who  rushed  into 
the  regulars  on  the  rumor  that  the  regi- 
ments that  had  been  brought  northward 
from  Texas  would  be  the  first  to  go  to 
France.  That  the  newcomers  were  men 
of  a  different  quality  from  those  he  had 
found  on  his  enlistment  was  borne  in  on 
Monty  when  four  of  them  were  quartered 
in  the  tent  which  he  had  shared  with  the 
corporal,  the  mechanic,  and  five  other 
weather-beaten  wearers  of  the  khaki.  The 
order  which  distributed  veterans  among 
recruits  piled  into  the  close  quarters  one 
day  a  group  who  brought  to  Monty  Cul- 
ver the  first  acute  realization  of  the  way 
in  which  the  people  of  the  country  were 
taking  the  war. 

Raw  recruits  they  were,  one  not  yet 
equipped  with  a  blouse,  another  lacking 
dress  shoes,  a  third  in  a  hat  a  size  too 
small,  but  recruits  who  bore  themselves 
with  a  certainty  of  purpose  that  pro- 
claimed their  conscious  independence. 
They  gave  due  deference  to  their  elders, 
but  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of 
critical  judgment  upon  the  latter,  from 
corporal  to  colonel.  Although  no  one  of 
them  ever  said  that  he  had  come  from  a 
stratum  of  men  not  ordinarily  regarded 
as  fodder  for  the  regulars,  all  of  them  an- 
nounced it  obliquely  a  dozen  times  a  day. 

For  they  talked,  the  four  of  them,  as 
the  men  in  the  Texan  camp  had  never 
talked,  this  Burden,  and  Cantwell,  and 
Claiborne,  and  Briggs.  If  their  discourse 
was  not  in  the  fashion  of  Heracleitus  and 
Callimachus,  it  had  at  least  the  tang  of 
some  of  the  books  that  Billy  Langdon  had 
loaned  to  Monty,  and  the  soldier  listened 
to  them  with  the  avidity  he  had  been 
wont  to  give  the  volumes.  They  talked 
of  senators  and  congressmen,  of  ambassa- 
dors and  cabinet  members  with  an  irrev- 
erence that  sometimes  sounded  like  food 
for  court  martial.  They  talked  of  war 
as  a  glowing  opportunity  for  service,  a 
field  of  cloth  of  gold,  until  Monty  tingled 
with  the  joy  of  being  with  them,  even 
though  not  of  them.  They  spoke  of  home 
with  a  pride  and  a  fondness  that  awak- 
ened in  him  that  most  poignant  of  all 
nostalgias,  longing  for  a  home  of  the  kind 
he  had  never  known.  The  look  that  came 
into  his  face  as  he  hearkened  to  them  grew 
so  wistful  that  Burden,  who  had  the  cu- 


riosity of  a  fledgling  playwright,  set  out 
to  discover  what  went  on  beneath  Monty 
Culver's  shock  of  black  hair. 

"He's  copy,  that  boy,"  he  told  Briggs, 
who  had  gone  through  Harvard  with  him, 
although  without  his  designs  upon  the 
great  American  drama. 

"  We're  all  copy  now,"  said  Briggs. 

"Not  his  kind,"  said  Burden,  and  he 
proceeded  to  approach  Monty  with  a 
friendliness  more  genuine  than  his  words 
suggested.  Unlike  the  veterans,  he  asked 
direct  questions.  "Where  do  you  come 
from?"  he  inquired  of  Monty  as  they  lay 
one  afternoon  in  the  tent  after  hours  of 
racking  trench  work. 

"Kentucky,"  Monty  said. 

"So  does  Claiborne,"  Burden  told  him. 
"  His  father  rode  with  the  Morgan  raiders, 
and  died  unreconstructed.  He  used  to  go 
in  the  back  doors  of  public  buildings  so 
that  he  wouldn't  have  to  walk  under  what 
he  called  the  Yankee  flag.  And  Carter 
would  carry  the  Stars  and  Stripes  to  the 
gates  of  hell  now.  Funny,  isn't  it,  how  we 
all  swing  in?" 

"Yes,"  said  Monty,  and  with  a  feeling 
that  the  conversation  was  taking  him  be- 
yond his  depth,  pretended  to  go  to  sleep. 

The  incident,  however,  caused  Monty 
to  single  Burden  out  from  the  rest  of  the 
group  for  his  attention.  He  listened  with 
such  interest  as  no  one  of  them  had  ever 
given  a  professor,  while  Burden  talked  to 
the  other  men,  at  times  with  a  brilliancy 
that  brought  down  their  jeers  upon  his 
head.  Cantwell,  the  boy  from  Milwau- 
kee, had  a  rough-and-tumble  way  of  clos- 
ing the  Harvard  man's  discourses,  leaving 
Monty  with  the  cheated  feeling  of  a  spec- 
tator who  sees  the  curtain  descend  in  the 
middle  of  an  act.  Claiborne,  immersed 
in  an  effort  to  master  the  technical  end  of 
his  soldiering,  was  frankly  bored  by  Bur- 
den's embryonic  philosophy,  while  Briggs, 
who  came  from  a  Massachusetts  family 
famous  for  a  gift  of  theological  disputa- 
tiveness,  was  wont  to  bury  his  college 
mate  under  an  avalanche  of  argument. 
Little  by  little  Burden,  sensing  Monty's 
interest,  made  him  the  target  of  his  mono- 
logues. 

The  bulk  of  them  went  over  his  head, 
but,  with  his  mental  quality  of  catch- 
ing and  holding  certain  impressions,  he 
grasped  a  few  ideas  that  leavened  his 
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mental  sogginess  and  wrought  wonders  in  hell  when  I  get  to  the  trenches.    I  shall 

establishing  in  him  a  respect  for  his  pri-  die  a  thousand  deaths  while  I'm  waiting, 

vate's  rank  and  an  understanding  of  what  But  I'll  go  on,  just  the  same  ! "    His  voice 

he  might  make  of  it.  rang  out  in  a  hardness  new  to  its  tones. 

One  of  these  ideas  was  Burden's  reason  "You'll    die    one   death   right   now," 

for  enlistment  in  the  regulars.    "Like  an-  Cantwell  yelled,  flinging  a  trench  shoe  at 

other  poet,"  the  Harvard  man  declaimed  him. 

one  day,  "  I  hadn't  time  to  go  to  Platts-  Monty,  lying  open-eyed  on  his  cot,  pon- 

burg.    My  country  called,  and  I  hastened,  dered  over  the  gist  of  the  talk,  extracting 

Behold  me,  courier  of  a  million  more  who  from  it  slowly  the  idea  that  Burden,  who 

are  coming,  Father  Woodrow,  to  fill  thy  had  joined  the  army  because  he  wanted 

battalions !"  to  give  something  to  his  country,  was  go- 

"They  aren't  battalions,"  said  Briggs,  ing  to  be  afraid  when  the  crisis  of  action 

"and  the  million  will  be  in  the  draft."  came.    That  he  acknowledged  the  pres- 

"  What  matter  ?  They  are  of  us.  There  ence  of  fear  amazed  the  boy,  to  whom 

are  two  kinds  of  men,"  he  announced,  fear  was  a  shame  to  be  hidden.     Grad- 

"  those  who  seek  to  get,  and  those  who  ually  he  came  into  knowledge  that  the 

seek  to  give.    The  chaps  who  are  trying  emotion  itself  might  be  but  a  stepping- 

for  commissions  without  the  requisite  ex-  stone  to  the  overcoming  of  it.    "I  wonder 

perience  in  handling  men  are  the  getters,  if  I  could,"  he  asked  himself,  and  laid  a 

We  are  the  givers,  aren't  we,  Culver?"  corner-stone  of  the  foundation  of  a  fort- 

And  Monty,  who  had  joined  the  army  ress  of  courage. 

with    exceptional   adventitiousness,   sol-  For  the  first  time  since  the  war  had 

emnly  said  that  they  were.  come  he  questioned  himself  concerning 

Another  doctrine,  which  came  home  to  his  own  relation  to  it.     With  the  other 

him  with  keener  poignancy,  was  Burden's  veterans  he  had  accepted  it  as  a  field  of 

theory  of  fear.    "We'll  all  be  afraid,"  he  labor   and   of   action.     Now   his   brain 

informed  them,  "for  we're  all  endowed  groped  through   the  fog  of  the  voiced 

with  imagination,  and  imagination  doth  opinions  of  these  recruits,  scouts  from  a 

make  cowards  of  us  all.    We'll  be  swim-  society  that  had  made  him  an  outcast 

ming  always  before  the  great  third  wave."  while  it  had  sheltered  them.    From  them 

"I  thought  we  were  going  in  trans-  he  caught  the  spirit  of  America  in  the 

ports,"  Monty  frowned.  crisis.    "We're  in  the  war  for  the  United 

Burden  regarded  him  the  more  gravely  States,"   they  spoke  for   their  country, 

because  of  Cantwell's  grin.    "A  figure  of  "and  we're  going  to  stay  in  it  until  we 

speech,"  he  said,  his  tone  more  informa-  win.    It  doesn't  matter  if  we  die  in  the 

tive  than  his  words.    "A  master's  paint-  winning.     What's  death,  anyhow?     All 

ing  of  a  vision.    Who  else  but  Swinburne  that  counts  is  victory !"    Over  and  over 

could  have  said  it?  he  conned  the  phrases.    Then,  "I  guess 

that's  about  right,"  he  said,  and  girded 

"It  is  not  much  that  a  man  may  save  himself  in  the  shreds  and  patches  of  the 

On  the  sands  of  life,  in  the  straits  ot  time,  -o,*™^*-     +v.«4-     t>,,*.^~     n„A     r^^-^n 

Who  swims  in  sight  of  the  great  third  wave  ramient    that    Burden    and    Cantwell, 

That  never  a  swimmer  shall  cross  or  climb,' "  Briggs  and  Claiborne  had  found  waiting 

for  them  when  they  were  born, 

he  quoted.    "But  we  shall  cross  it.    Eh,  It  proved  an  armor  that  dented  the  first 

Cantwell?"  arrow  of  conflict,  the  crossing  of  the  sea. 

"Oh,  shut  up,"  Cantwell  adjured  him.  For  the  seventy-two  hours  during  which 

"I  want  to  sleep."  he  had  known  the  time  of  sailing,  Monty 

"Sleep  on,  my  child.    The  great  third  Culver  had  struggled  with  himself  lest  he 

wave  is  the  ultimate  sleep.     'Death,  my  show  his  dread  of  embarkation;  but  when 

brother,  who — ' "  he  began.  the  time  came  for  them  to  go  on  board  the 

"Oh,  take  off  the  record,"  begged  Cant-  transformed  liner  that  awaited  them  as  a 

well.     "Who's  afraid   to  die,   anyhow?  transport  he  was  too  busy  living  up  to  the 

We  wouldn't  be  here  if  we  were ! "  mood  of  the  four  men  beside  him  to  feel 

"I,  for  one,  shall  be  horribly  afraid,"  the  depression  he  had  anticipated.    The 

Burden  said.    " I  shall  see  every  horror  of  very   strangeness   of   the   experience   of 
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boarding  the  great  ship  uplifted  him,  and 
he  saw  the  receding  coast-line  of  Jersey 
with  the  satisfaction  of  having  done  as 
the  others  had  done.  He  had  no  one  to 
leave  behind,  and  he  was  spared  the 
sorrow  of  parting.  While  others  strained 
their  eyes  for  a  last  sight  of  the  land, 
Monty  Culver  was  staring  forward  with 
that  eager  look  of  the  seeker  for  adventure 
that  Billy  Langdon  had  once  glimpsed  in 
the  boy's  eyes.  With  it  came  an  echo  of 
that  quality  of  hero-worship  that  had 
lifted  him  out  of  the  ruck. 

"  We're  on  our  way  to  France,"  the  cor- 
poral said  to  him,  as  the  transport  nosed 
past  the  last  long  fingers  of  the  shore. 

"  We're  going  to  Pershing,"  Monty 
said,  "to  win  America's  fight." 

"God  help  the  Boche  when  we  get 
there,"  the  other  said;  "Blackjack,  and 
you,  and  me !" 

He  laughed  as  he  turned  away,  but 
Monty  Culver  did  not  laugh.  He  was 
seeing  at  the  rim  of  the  horizon  those  new 
frontiers  that  his  mentor  had  once  prom- 
ised him  he  would  find,  and  he  was  going 
out  to  them,  as  the  old  trail-blazers  had 
gone,  in  the  knowledge  of  a  just  and 
righteous  cause. 

They  came  to  France  in  the  chill  of  a 
gray  morning,  tumbling  upon  the  docks 
with  cramped  haste.  So  busy  were  they 
with  the  obeying  of  crisp,  curt  orders  of 
disembarkation  that  they  were  marching 
through  the  streets  of  the  town  before 
Monty  realized  the  strangeness  of  the 
scene.  Burden,  at  his  side,  began  to  ex- 
claim in  French,  answering  the  greetings 
of  the  old  men  on  the  sidewalk.  "Why, 
it's  like  coming  home,"  he  told  Monty. 
But  a  sudden  sense  of  the  foreignness  of 
the  setting  assailed  the  boy  as  he  listened 
to  the  staccato  phrases  and  stared  at  the 
towered  and  gabled  roof  lines. 

It  was  not  to  leave  him  through  the 
weeks  while  the  regiment  trained  for  ac- 
tion, although  it  shifted  its  perspective. 
He  felt  strangely  alien  to  the  place,  al- 
though everything — the  sodden  skies,  the 
booming  of  big  guns,  the  sight  of  French 
uniforms,  the  language,  both  French  and 
British,  that  he  could  not  understand,  the 
glimpse  of  the  tanks,  the  long  trains  of 
armored  motors  bearing  supplies  to  the 
front,  the  shell-shattered  villages,  the 
huddling  refugees,  the  haste,  the  grip  of 


tension — screwed  him  up  to  a  feeling  that 
the  land,  for  all  its  strangeness,  had  been 
waiting  for  him. 

Burden  told  him  with  laughter  the  tale 
of  Pershing's  speech  at  the  tomb  of  the 
great  Frenchman  who  had  aided  America 
in  her  war  for  independence — the  laconic, 
"Well,  Lafayette,  we're  here!"  that  had 
been  more  heartening  to  French  ears  than 
rivers  of  less  significant  oratory. 

"Well,  we  are,  aren't  we?"  Monty 
asked  him. 

"We  are,"  said  Burden,  grown  sud- 
denly grave. 

That  they  were  very  much  there  be- 
came evident  as  the  days  rushed  them 
onward  toward  the  goal  of  battle.  The 
speed  of  their  labors  impressed  the  four 
recruits,  but  Monty  even  more,  with  the 
terrible  need  of  haste.  From  the  French 
training  officers,  tensely  nervous  men 
with  spirits  so  drawn  like  fine  steel  wires 
that  every  wind  of  success  or  defeat 
twanged  them,  the  men  of  the  regiment 
acquired  that  feeling  of  pressure  that 
makes  leverage  for  rush  work.  Accus- 
tomed as  he  was  to  camp  life,  Monty  took 
the  outer  shell  of  the  service  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  in  France  as  he  had  taken 
it  in  Texas.  It  was  the  sense  of  urgent 
hurry  that  hung  over  their  work  that 
spurred  him  to  acute  realization  of  the 
import  of  his  individual  part. 

Under  the  sense  of  responsibility  he 
grew  so  gloomy  that  not  even  the  efforts 
of  Burden  and  Cantwell  to  force  him  to 
recreation  succeeded.  Burden  was  mak- 
ing himself  a  personage  in  the  French 
village  where  they  were  quartered,  becom- 
ing beloved  of  grandsires  and  granddames, 
while  Cantwell,  who  spoke  execrable 
French,  threatened  to  create  difficulties 
by  his  popularity  with  bright-eyed  maid- 
ens. While  Briggs  wrote  letters  as  long 
and  as  often  as  the  law  allowed  to  a  girl  in 
North  Adams,  and  Claiborne  studied  a 
manual  of  arms,  the  other  two  musketeers 
valiantly  strove  to  cement  the  Franco- 
American  alliance.  Made  generous  by 
their  success,  they  sought  to  bring  the 
lonely  private  of  their  company  out  of  his 
slough  of  despond.  "You'll  go  stale," 
Burden  warned  him.  "What  did  you 
come  over  here  for?"  Monty  demanded. 
"To  play  checkers?" 

"Come  on  down  to  the  cafe  and  sing 
'The   Dark  town   Strutters  Ball,'"    said 
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Cantwell.  "We'll  know  soon  enough  why 
we  came." 

The  heart  of  the  knowledge  came  to 
them  on  the  night  before  they  went  into 
action.  There  had  been  an  encounter 
early  in  the  morning  between  the  English 
in  the  first-line  trenches  and  the  enemy, 
and  the  wounded  were  being  brought 
back  past  the  village  where  the  regiment 
waited.  Their  groans  as  the  ambulances 
went  by  came  to  the  Americans.  "Poor 
devils,"  Burden  sighed.  "I'd  rather  be 
smashed,"  Claiborne  said,  gritting  his 
teeth.  "It's  all  in  the  game,"  said  Cant- 
well.  Monty  Culver  said  nothing.  With 
the  passing  of  the  victims  he  had  seen  the 
shadow  of  his  old  life  rising  out  of  the 
mists. 

The  shadow  grew  through  the  night. 
Every  observation  bomb,  bursting  into 
light  out  over  the  trenches  beyond, 
showed  it  lurking  near.  Over  and  over 
he  tried  to  banish  it,  fighting  for  sleep  as 
an  ally.  Time  after  time  he  counted 
ninety-nine  sheep  jumping  a  wall  only  to 
find  himself  wider  awake  at  the  end  of 
each  count.  The  heavy  breathing  of  the 
other  men  only  accentuated  his  wakeful- 
ness. He  buried  his  face  in  his  blanket, 
shivering  in  a  cold  more  piercing  than  the 
physical  chill  of  the  air.  He  closed  his 
eyes  tightly,  but  the  memories  of  his 
failures  crept  under  his  lids  and  stared 
down  into  his  soul.  As  vividly  as  if  he 
were  once  more  living  through  them  he 
recalled  those  times  when  he  had  hidden 
from  his  father's  beatings,  when  he  had 
fled  the  reformatory,  when  he  had  killed 
Kaley  in  a  blind  passion  of  terror  lest 
Kaley  kill  him,  when  he  had  furled  his 
defiance  in  defeat  before  Langdon,  when 
he  had  run  away  from  danger  at  his  post. 
He  was  a  coward,  and  he  knew  that  he 
was  a  coward,  and  yet  he  was  an  Amer- 
ican soldier,  pledged  to  defend  his  coun- 
try, come  overseas  to  fight  for  his  coun- 
try's honor. 

He  was  tossing  in  angry  struggle  to  find 
sleep  when  a  hand  touched  him  in  the 
darkness.  His  heart  missed  a  beat  ere  he 
recognized  Fanning.  "Get  up,"  the  cor- 
poral said  quietly.     "We're  going  in." 

He  arose  so  slowly  that  the  other  men 
were  on  their  feet  before  him,  Briggs 
plunging  around  in  an  excitement  that 
seemed  to  be  blinding  him,  Claiborne 
pulling  down  his  scarf  with  careful  pre- 


cision, Cantwell  stepping  with  the  high 
stride  of  a  cavalry  horse  that  hears  the 
bugles  calling  advance.  The  three  veter- 
ans with  them — men  who  had  known 
the  Philippines — were  making  ready  with 
a  matter-of-fact  calmness  that  Monty 
strove  to  imitate,  but  his  teeth  chattered 
as  he  heard  Burden  singing  softly  the  song 
of  the  Regiment  de  Sambre  et  Meuse  that 
the  Harvard  man  had  made  his  own  since 
he  had  come  to  France. 

"Le  regiment  de  Sambre  et  Meuse, 
Recut  la  mort  aux  cris  de  liberte," 

he  murmured  the  chant: 

"Maison  d'histoire  glorieuse 
Lui  donne  droit  a  l'immortalite." 

"Oh,  cut  the  crape,"  groaned  Cantwell. 

"Here  goes  for  Kentucky,"  Claiborne 
said,  as  the  muffled  drum-beat  summoned 
them. 

"I'm  with  you,"  said  Monty. 

He  fell  into  step  beside  them  with  the 
ease  of  old  habit  as  they  started  out  on 
the  road.  The  night  was  nearly  gone,  and 
the  air  surcharged  with  a  sense  of  impend- 
ing action.  A  strange  quiet,  hideously 
ominous,  had  settled  down  over  the 
trenches  and  the  land  between.  Monty 
felt,  as  he  went  on  with  mechanical  surety, 
that  he  was  pushing  against  a  soft  surface 
that  gave  way  at  his  approach  only  to 
resist  his  next  step.  All  that  he  could 
hear  was  the  thud  of  marching  feet  slush- 
ing through  the  muddy  road.  The  sound 
shifted  to  harsher  clanging  as  they  struck 
the  streets  of  another  village.  Then  he 
heard  Burden's  voice  humming  again 
that  song  which  had  saved  the  days  at  the 
Meuse.  Some  one  else  began  to  hum  it. 
An  order,  sharp  as  it  was  low,  halted 
it.  "Shut  up,  the  Boches'll  hear  you!" 
Then,  once  more,  the  slushing  of  feet  on 
the  road. 

Monty's  eyes,  focussing  slowly  in  the 
darkness,  saw  that  they  were  marching 
crosswise  toward  the  first-line  trenches. 
Claiborne,  next  to  him,  voiced  his  guess. 
"They're  saving  us  the  waiting  in  the 
holes,"  he  said.  "They'll  send  our  smash 
s  t  raigh t  over  into  the  Germans. ' '  Monty, 
plodding  on,  fought  down  an  impulse  to 
clutch  at  Claiborne's  sleeve. 

The  darkness  before  them  was  palpi- 
tant with  portent  when  the  halt  came. 
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The  corporal,  coming  to  stand  beside 
Monty,  muttered  the  plan  before  the 
company  commandant's  order  ran  down 
the  lines.  "  Straight  ahead,"  he  said. 
"  Give  'em  the  bayonet,  when  you  get  'em 
out.  Fight  'em.  Kill  'em.  Only  hold  the 
trenchwhenyougetin."   The  order  came. 

Monty,  moving  forward,  caught  in  the 
press  of  the  company's  advance,  felt  him- 
self trembling  violently.  He  lost  the 
sense  of  being  on  solid  ground.  The  plain 
beyond  seemed  to  become  a  tossing  sea, 
and  he  himself  a  swimmer,  vainly  striving 
to  breast  an  incoming  tide.  Recollection 
of  a  time  on  the  river  when  he  had  almost 
drowned  heightened  the  sensation  that  he 
was  going  down.  He  put  up  his  arm  to 
ward  off  the  oncoming  wave.  Suddenly 
he  knew  it  for  that  third  of  which  Burden 
had  told  him.  Death,  the  great  tidal 
flow,  was  rising  to  engulf  him,  as  it  had 
always  engulfed  men.  He  could  not 
escape  it.  No  man  could.  He  would  go 
down  before  it  as  he  had  always  known 
he  would  go  down — in  fear.  He  could 
feel  himself  being  sucked  into  its  vortex. 
He  could  hear  the  gurgling  sound  of 
waters  that  would  sweep  over  him.  He 
was  going  down,  down  into  blackness. 
Oh,  God — was  there  a  God?  Was  there 
nothing  to  save  him? 

The  steadiness  of  the  onward  tramp  of 
the  company,  throbbing  with  the  sure 
beat  of  a  ship's  screw,  caught  him  back 
from  the  rush  of  the  wave.  The  certainty 
of  the  other  men,  marching  at  his  side, 
held  him  up  for  a  moment.  Then  there 
came  to  him  the  thought  that  he  alone 
of  them  had  nothing  to  fight  for.  The 
Philippine  veterans  and  Fanning  would 
win  their  chevrons.  Burden  would  go 
back,  when  the  war  was  done,  to  his  as- 
sured future,  Claiborne  to  the  old  white 
house  in  Lexington,  Cantwell  to  his  old, 
blithe  ways,  Briggs  to  the  girl  in  North 
Adams,  while  he,  Monty  Culver,  drifter 
and  jailbird,  out  of  the  mud,  would  go 
back  to  the  mud.  Why  should  he  fight 
for  that?  But  was  he  fighting  for  that? 
Wasn't  it,  after  all,  for  the  same  cause  the 
rest  of  them  fought?  Wasn't  it  his  coun- 
try as  well  as  theirs?  He  set  his  jaw  at 
the  thought,  and  braced  himself  for  com- 
bat of  the  resistless  force.  Before  him 
the  surge  of  waters  still  crept. 

Something  smote  his  hearing  as  the 
waters   rose.     What   was   it?     Had   he 


died  already,  and  come  into  eternity 
to  hear  a  sound  so  strangely  familiar? 
Weakly  he  realized  that  he  was  hearing 
a  song.  As  if  he  were  floating  now,  re- 
laxed into  non-resistance,  he  heard  the 
voice.  What  was  it  singing?  "And 
found  the  land  of  everlasting  life"?  No, 
it  wasn't  Burden.  Claiborne  was  singing 
it.  What  did  it  remind  him  of?  The 
camp  in  Texas?  No,  not  that,  but  the 
jail  chapel  on  that  day  when  Langdon  had 
bidden  him  good-by.  What  had  Langdon 
said  then,  said  to  him? 

"Citizen  of  Kentucky  ...  go  out  and 
fight  .  .  .  when  the  time  comes  .  .  . 
coonskin  caps  of  courage.  .  .  .  Remem- 
ber the  Alamo,  and  put  them  on  !" 

That  was  it.  But  that  was  long  ago, 
back  there  in  Louisville,  and  this  was 
France.  What  made  him  think  of  it  now  ? 
The  song?  What  could  it  be?  Burden 
was  singing  it  now,  too.  Briggs  lifted  his 
murmur.  Cantwell,  laughing  on  his  first 
note,  struck  the  key.  One  of  the  veterans 
fell  in,  then  another.  An  officer's 
"Hush!"  fell  unheeded.  Line  after  line 
took  up  the  relentless  beat  of  the  melody. 

"Onward,  Christian  soldiers, 
Marching  as  to  war," 

they  sang  as  they  marched  over  the  fields 
of  death. 

Strong  pinions  of  the  soul,  its  words 
took  up  Monty  Culver's  drowning  spirit 
from  the  sea  of  fear,  lifting  it  over  the  ad- 
vancing waves  of  craven  terror,  and  set- 
ting it  on  that  road  that  had  Burden 
for  its  prophet  and  his  comrades  for  its 
priests.  Horror  was  not  erased,  for  he 
could  see  before  him  the  pangs  and 
agonies  of  suffering,  of  torture,  of  death, 
but  he  saw  them  from  a  height,  and  be- 
yond them  he  saw  the  glory  of  deathless 
conquest.  A  vast  sense  of  freedom  struck 
down  the  shackles  of  his  old  life.  With 
the  exaltation  of  the  liberated  he  began 
to  laugh  as  the  order  for  the  trenches 
snapped  out  over  the  sound  of  the  hymn. 
Without  memory  of  where  he  had  once 
heard  it,  he  paraphrased  Big  Ezra's 
threat.  "I'll  give  'em  the  God-almight- 
iest  lickin'  their  hides  ever  got,"  he 
shouted.  Then,  with  the  hymn  on  his 
lips  and  the  coonskin  cap  of  courage  halo- 
ing his  young  head,  Monty  Culver  went 
out  into  the  land  of  shadows  just  before 
the  coming  of  the  dawn. 
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THE  severe  winter  ran  its  course.  Under  that  efficacious  protection  we 
We  had  worked  incessantly.  We  contrived  openings  for  listening  and  fir- 
had  a  whole  sector  to  ourselves,  ing  trenches.  At  the  first,  two  men  al- 
First,  there  was  the  tangled  network  of  ternated  in  a  constant  lookout,  with 
barbed  wire,  a  piece  of  work  in  which  we  ear  quick  to  catch  any  sound,  with  eye 
all  had  a  share.  Each  evening,  as  night  strained  to  observe  the  most  minute  sign, 
fell,  a  company  of  men  went  out  on  No  Behind  them,  on  the  benches,*  entire  sec- 
Man's  Land,  to  work  in  the  thick,  treach-  tions,  with  guns  poised  in  the  loopholes, 
erous  darkness.  One  gang  dug  holes  and  waited  and  watched  from  twilight  to 
put  in  the  posts,  another  stretched  the  dawn,  while  the  others  slept,  down  in  the 
parallel  wires,  another  attached  the  trans-  shelters  underground, 
verse  wires.  As  this  required  great  blows  This  organization  constituted  the  first 
of  a  mallet,  it  made  considerable  noise,  lines,  in  the  spring  of  191 5,  when  we 
which  drew  down  the  enemy's  gun-fire,  hoped  for  an  early  victory.  So  tempo- 
As  they  gained  experience  the  men  went  rary  did  the  work  appear  to  be,  we  spent 
out  rapidly,  worked  swiftly,  and  returned  no  more  time  and  effort  on  our  trench 
to  our  trenches  only  when  their  task  was  systems  than  seemed  necessary  for  imme- 
accomplished.  At  dawn  the  Boches  tried  diate  purposes.  The  dugouts  were  of  the 
to  destroy  our  work  of  the  night  before  most  limited  dimensions — really  kennels, 
by  firing  many  volleys  into  the  network,  large  enough  for  two  men  to  sleep  fairly 
The  damage  was  never  considerable,  and  comfortably,  but  which  usually  housed 
they  stopped  that  game  when,  imitat-  six,  no  one  knows  how.     One  came  there 

ing    them,   We    CUt    their    barbed    Wire    tO         *  The  trenches  were  about  seven  feet  deep.    On  the  for- 
•  ward  side  was  a  step,  or  ledge,  on  which  the  men  coukl  stand 

pieces.  when  shooting. — Translator. 
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overcome  by  sleep.  One  threw  himself  on 
the  ground  without  removing  his  accou- 
trement and  was  asleep  almost  before 
touching  the  earth.  To  afford  some  pro- 
tection against  the  bitter  wind  a  cloth 
was  stretched  in  front  of  the  opening. 
While  this  shut  out  the  unwelcome 
breezes,  it  also  shut  in  a  concentrated  hot 
and  malodorous  steam,  composed  of  the 
mouldy  moisture  from  the  earth  itself,  of 
human  perspiration  and  panting  exhala- 
tions, of  wet  leather  and  clothing.  How- 
ever, one  breathed  somehow.  When  the 
time  was  up  and  one  went  out  to  resume 
work  or  watching,  the  icy  air  enveloped 
one  like  a  sepulchral  winding-sheet,  and 
the  night  blinded  one's  eyes.  One  fol- 
lowed the  communication-trench,  took  up 
gun  or  shovel,  as  the  order  might  happen 
to  be,  and  became  either  soldier  or  la- 
borer; or,  more  often,  both  at  once.  Ev- 
erything was  done  at  night.  Everything 
was  dismal,  dangerous,  frightful.  There 
was  no  real  repose,  no  relaxation.  The 
incessant  shell-fire  added  its  horror  to 
our  other  discomforts  and  dangers.  The 
shell — that  insensate  creature  of  chance 
which  bursts  over  the  innocent,  scatters 
its  fragments  over  the  plain,  and  in  stupid 
indifference  crushes  a  clod  of  earth  or 
snuffs  out  the  lives  of  a  hundred  human 
beings !  The  shell — that  monster  which 
comes  with  a  moaning  wail,  invisible  as  a 
beast  of  darkness,  and  dies  in  a  shower  of 
fire ! 

One  easily  becomes  familiar  with  its 
sound.  At  first  every  shot  was  terrify- 
ing. Then  we  learned  to  know  approxi- 
mately what  course  a  shell  would  follow, 
at  what  point  it  would  fall.  Then  we 
ceased  to  listen  to  or  fear  any  but  those 
coming  our  way.  No  others  counted. 
They  were  non-existent. 

Before  we  reached  this  point  of  famil- 
iarity the  salvoes  of  that  plaything  the  75 
made  us  shudder.  They  came  so  fast  that 
we  scarcely  had  time  to  distinguish  the 
individual  shots.  Immediately  the  deadly 
whistling  object  skimmed  the  ground, 
and  the  explosion  resounded.  Some  men 
turned  pale,  others  paid  little  attention. 

Berthet  and  I  found  much  in  this  life  to 
interest  us.  We  ran  about  to  see  what- 
ever could  be  seen.  As  soon  as  a  cannon- 
ade began  we  went  in  that  direction  for 
the  pleasure  of  observing  it.     We  volun- 


teered for  all  sorts  of  difficult  tasks, 
tempted  by  the  risk,  enticed  by  the  eter- 
nal charm  of  adventure.  He  was  brave, 
was  Berthet,  but  knew  not  how  brave  he 
was.  Sometimes  I  sought  to  restrain 
him,  at  which  he  was  always  astonished. 
"I  wish  to  know,"  he  said,  "if  I  will  be 
afraid."  And  he  had  his  way.  He  went 
out  on  the  embankment,  where  he  in- 
spected the  horizon  regardless  of  the  pro- 
jectiles which  saluted  his  silhouette  as 
soon  as  he  appeared. 

We  had  some  magnificent  spectacles. 
One  evening  there  was  a  bombardment 
followed  by  infantry  attack.  The  Ger- 
man uneasiness  had  been  evident  in  the 
morning.  It  expressed  itself  by  a  storm 
of  projectiles  which  fell  aimlessly  and  did 
little  damage.  .  The  shells  cut  the  grass, 
exploded  like  a  sheaf  of  fireworks,  sent  the 
dirt  flying  high  into  the  air.  It  worried  us 
at  first;  then,  as  we  found  ourselves  safe 
in  the  shelter  of  our  deep  trenches,  assur- 
ance returned.  Each  man  went  about 
his  business.  Some  were  detailed  to  dig 
a  tunnel,  one  must  go  to  the  kitchens  to 
fetch  soup  and  bread,  another  cleaned  the 
arms,  rusted  during  the  night  by  the  fog 
or  in  the  morning  by  the  dew.  All  the 
same,  this  violent  bombardment  troubled 
our  officers  not  a  little ;  they  feared  a  sur- 
prise. We  had  a  visit  from  our  general 
toward  evening.  He  gave  some  orders, 
took  a  look  at  the  loopholes  of  observa- 
tion, and  went  away  apparently  content. 
His  calm  was  most  reassuring. 

Calm  is  not  everything,  in  war.  The 
plans  of  the  enemy  must  also  be  taken 
into  account.  The  Boche  artillery  be- 
came violent.  Over  our  trenches  streamed 
a  fire  of  shells  of  all  calibres  mingled. 
They  fell,  tearing  away  whole  banks  of 
earth  at  once;  they  exploded  thunder- 
ously, in  a  cloud  of  dust  and  stinking 
smoke.  We  looked  for  the  worst;  we  sus- 
pected a  close  attack,  a  hand-to-hand 
clash.     Suddenly  a  great  cry  rang  out: 

"The  gas!!" 

It  was  true.  Over  there,  from  the 
enemy's  lines,  came  great  greenish  balls, 
rolling  close  to  the  earth,  rolling  deliber- 
ately yet  swiftly,  rolling  straight  toward 
us.  Gas !  That  horrible  thing,  still  al- 
most unknown,  which  had  been  used  for 
the  first  time  only  recently  on  the  Yser. 
It  was  coming  with  deadly  surety  amidst 
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a    tornado    of    artillery.     Orders    were  of  hell  were  yelping,  in  a  thick,  metallic 

shouted  back  and  forth:  sky.     At  the  left,  little  by  little,  an  ever- 

"The  gas!     Put  on  the  masks  !  "  reddening  glow  showed  the  neighboring 

Each  man  spread  over  his  face  the  pro-  city  of  Reims,  which  the  Bodies  were 

tecting  cloth.     The  shelters  were  closed,  bombarding  in  a  mad  rage  of  destruction. 

The  telephone,  whose  wires  ran  the  length  We  saw  the  flames  leap  up,  the  houses 

of  the  communication-trenches,  gave  the  kindle  like  torches  and  throw  toward  the 

warning:  "Look  out !     The  gas ! "  sky  clouds  of  sparks  and  streams  of  black 

We  did  not  yet  know  what  manner  of  and    red    smoke.     Everything    seemed 

horror  it  was.     None  of  us  had  experi-  flaming  and  tottering  and  falling  in  a 

enced  an  attack  of  the  sort.     We  ran  to  wild  delirium.     The  earth  itself  opened 

and  fro  like  ants  whose  hill  has  been  mo-  to   swallow   the  last  survivors.     In   the 

lested.     Some  fired  their  guns  at  random,  trenches   the   bodies   of   the   dead  were 

others    awaited    orders.     The    frightful,  heaped,  and  twisted  or  bleeding  corpses 

livid  thing  came  on,  expanded  to  a  cloud,  choked  the  passageways. 

crept  upon  us,  glided  into  the  trenches.  Fiercely,  convulsively,  desperately,  the 

The  air  was  quickly  obscure.     We  were  comrades  who  were  unhurt  fought  at  their 

swimming  in  an  atmosphere  stained  a  loopholes.     Reinforcements    came    from 

venomous  color,  uncanny,  indescribable,  the  rear  in  haste,  and  took  their  places. 

The  sky  appeared  greenish,  the  earth  dis-  Their  eyes  were  those  of  madmen,  their 

appeared.    The  men  staggered  about  for  breath  was  panting. 

a  moment,  took  a  gasping  breath,  and  "The  assault  will  be  here  in  a  minute, 

rolled  on  the  ground,  stifled.     There  were  boys,"  I  said  to  my  nearest  neighbors, 

some  knots   of  soldiers  who  had  been  "Look  out  for  yourselves.     Have  your 

asleep  in  their  beds  when  overtaken  by  cartridges  ready.     You,  there,  lift  your 

the  gas.     They  writhed  in  convulsions,  gun  higher,  or  you  will  fire  badly !     And 

with  vitals  burning,  with  froth  on  the  lips,  you,  aim  toward  that  corner  you  see  over 

calling  for  their  mothers  or  cursing  the  there!" 

German.     We  gathered  them  up  as  best  Berthet  helped  me,  with  a  tragic  man- 

we  could;  we  took  them  to  the  doctors,  ner  of  responsibility;  the  under-onicers 

who,  thus  confronted  by  an  unknown  con-  ran  from  one  man  to  another,  crying : 

dition,  found  themselves  powerless.  They  "Keep  cool!     We  will  get  them!     Just 

tried  the  application  of  oxygen  and  ether  let  them  come  on  !" 

in  an  effort  to  save  the  lives  of  the  vie-  Then  the  action  rushed  on  even  more 

tims,  only  to  see  them  die,  already  decom-  furiously,  more  demoniac.     In  the  midst 

posed,  in  their  hands.  of  the  increased  cannonade  the  gun-fire 

The  masks  had  not  yet  been  perfected  rattled.     It  commenced  at  the  left,  gained 

and  were  a  poor  protection.     Some  ran  the  centre,  reached  the  right.     The  whole 

about  like  madmen,  shrieking  in  terror,  line  crackled  like  the  beginning  of  a  roll  of 

the  throat  choked  with  saliva,  and  fell  in  thunder.     We  could  no  longer  see  ahead 

heaps,   in  contortions  of  agony.     Some  of  us.     We  fired  as  fast  as  possible,  with- 

filled  the  mouth  with  handfuls  of  grass  out  knowing  where,  cutting  into  space, 

and     struggled     against     asphyxiation.  " Here  they  are !     Keep  cool!" 

Others,  down  in  the  shelters,  sprinkled  In  the  dim  light  a  gray  mass  was  oscil- 

face  and  neck  with  brackish  water,  and  lating.     As  it  rapidly  advanced  we  could 

awaited  a  death  all  too  long  in  coming.*  distinguish  small  objects  on  the  plain,  like 

Over  all  this  the  artillery  shrieked  in  un-  moving  blades  of  grass.     We  fired;  cries 

chained  madness.     The  sky  was  of  steel,  could  be  heard.     We  fired  more  rapidly, 

quivering  and  molten.     There  were  no  The  gas  was  dissipating,  but  the  night 

longer  any  distinctly  heard  shots,  but  a  was  becoming  thick.     Our  only  light  was 

storm  of  fire.     It  roared,  it  whistled,  it  ex-  the  blazing  city  of  Reims  and  the  glow 

ploded  without  respite,  as  if  all  the  furies  of  shells.     The  pandemonium  increased. 

*  It  has  been  found  that  water  must  not  touch  the  skin  for  One  COUld  distinguish  Only  his  immediate 

many  hours  after  suffering  a  gas  attack.     The  chemical  ac-  „a;„l,Kft,     l,*ffiT->«-  V.1^   n-.m      i ",.-,',-,  >-     ■m^m'Kv.m 

tion  of  the  water  rots  the  flesh.    For  the  same  reason  the  poilu  neighbor,   lilting  hlS  gun,   tiring,   reCOlling 

is  now  clean-shaven:  the  poison  of  gas  remains  in  a  beard  for  from    the    discharge,    replacing    the    Spent 

days,  and  perspiration  adds  to  the  dangers  of  inhalation. — ■  .    .,             ...          ?  Z.       r          _^                r 

Translator.  cartridge  with  a  lull  one.     Ihe  pungent 
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taste  of  burnt  powder  penetrated  the 
throat.  We  sweat.  We  no  longer  feared. 
We  pulled  the  trigger;  we  were  fighting, 
we  were  defending  the  soil,  the  trench,  the 
sector,  in  a  blind  rage.  They  should  not 
take  it !  They  should  give  up ;  they  should 
fall  back.  We  would  kill  them  all  rather 
than  permit  their  feet  to  contaminate  the 
spot  we  were  guarding. 

This  endured  for  more  than  an  hour, 
this  insane  uproar  of  shrieking  voices, 
crashing  cannon,  cracking  rifles;  wThile 
Reims,  in  flames,  threw  to  the  wind  her 
streamers  of  light. 

We  had  no  accurate  idea  of  the  battle 
as  a  whole.  Each  man  acted  for  himself, 
for  the  little  corner  of  ground  in  range  of 
his  rifle,  for  the  piece  of  trench  which  he 
was  holding.  At  one  side  the  Bodies 
jumped  into  the  trench,  cut  the  throats 
of  the  nearest  men,  then  fell,  themselves 
stabbed  by  bayonets.  At  another  point 
they  penetrated  the  barbed-wire  entangle- 
ments, remained  caught  there,  struggling 
to  free  themselves,  and  were  cut  to  pieces 
by  our  fire.  Farther  on  our  shells  crushed 
them.  We  were  scarcely  conscious  of  it. 
We  elbowed  our  neighbors,  we  exchanged 
encouragement,  we  shrieked  when  we 
would  speak.  We  were  so  intense,  so  full 
of  fury,  that  many  were  frothing  when 
commanded,  to  desist.  The  under-offi- 
cers  exhausted  themselves  in  crying  halt, 
and  had  to  shake  each  man  to  awaken  him, 
to  bring  him  to  himself,  to  make  him  un- 
derstand.    We  felt  exasperated. 

However,  the  cannonade  was  decreas- 
ing in  violence.  The  gun-fire  ceased,  re- 
viving only  at  intervals.  The  stretcher- 
bearers  ran  up,  took  away  the  wounded, 
picked  up  the  tortured  gas  victims,  whose 
lungs  creaked  like  the  bellows  of  a  forge. 
The  battle  was  over.  The  Boches  were 
repulsed.  In  spite  of  their  gas,  in  spite 
of  the  surprise,  in  spite  of  their  cannon, 
they  left  on  the  field  before  us  almost  a 
battalion:  sprawling  corpses,  dismem- 
bered like  broken  puppets;  dead  men  who 
gaped  at  the  stars;  wounded,  who  soon 
were  dead.  Our  losses  were  considerable, 
theirs  were  much  greater.  Twenty  of 
their  number  remained  with  us  as  pris- 
oners. Haggard  and  stunned,  they  were 
led  to  the  rear  for  the  interrogatory. 

"Well,  how  has  it  been?"  I  asked  Ber- 
thet,  as  I  gripped  his  hand.     "It  was  su- 


perb ! "  he  responded.  There  was  a  hole 
in  his  coat.  "Not  touched?"  "No,  a 
ball  just  missed  taking  me  off."  He  said 
it  with  a  calm  which  I  admired.  He  con- 
cealed from  me  the  fact  that  he  had 
breathed  the  abominable  vapors. 

After  all,  it  was  only  a  local  action  on 
our  line.  It  was  not,  in  the  generally  ac- 
cepted sense,  a  battle.  All  of  us  have 
seen  much  greater  since  then.  However, 
on  account  of  the  gas,  this  first  engage- 
ment is  vividly  present  in  our  memory,  a 
recollection  never  to  be  effaced.  It  was 
an  encounter  so  strange !  That  foul  va- 
por which  enveloped  the  earth,  which  ate 
its  way  into  the  fibre  of  the  clothing  we 
wore,  corroded  and  withered  the  leaves 
on  the  trees,  and  changed  the  aspect  of 
God's  sane  creation  into  a  distorted  image 
of  hell,  will  remain  forever  one  of  the 
deepest  infamies  of  the  Germans.  After 
contact  with  this  poisoned  cloud  nothing 
retained  its  original  appearance.  The 
arms  were  red  without  being  rusty,  the 
color  of  uniforms  was  changed.  There 
were  very  few  of  our  men  suffering  from 
gun  or  bayonet  wounds,  but  whole 
mounds  of  those  who  died  in  convulsions : 
poor,  twisted  dead,  who  agonized  in  dy- 
ing, so  disfigured  their  own  mothers  could 
not  have  recognized  them.  Some  of 
them  were  wringing  their  hands,  others 
were  swallowing  stones,  others  seemed  to 
be  rammed  into  the  earth  like  stakes. 
This  was  not  war;  it  was  worse.  This 
was  not  the  rain  of  bullets  which  pierce 
the  flesh,  or  break  a  skull  in  passing. 
This  was  not  the  brutal  shell,  which  bursts 
to  fragments,  scatters  in  a  thousand  direc- 
tions, and  mows  down  a  group  of  men  as 
gayly  as  a  child  knocks  down  a  house  of 
cards.  This  was  another  matter.  It  was 
the  very  air  turned  accomplice  of  the 
enemy:  blinded  eyes,  frothing  mouth, 
rotted  lungs,  a  breast  on  fire ;  every  effort 
exerted  redoubling  the  torture;  the  res- 
cuer struck  down  above  the  man  he  at- 
tempted to  save ;  the  officer  suffering  like 
his  men;  the  telephone-operator  seized  in 
his  shelter;  the  courier  arrested  in  his 
course— all  alike  smothered  and  struggling 
with  death.  This  was  a  breath  from  the 
depths  of  hell,  this  diabolic  invention, 
which  that  monster,  the  German  Junker, 
forced  men  to  choose:  weapon  of  mean- 
ness and  treachery,  which  sets  at  naught 
the  valor  of  both  defender  and  assailant ! ! 
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HAVE  been  intimately 
linked  up  with  the  war 
since  Christmas,  1914,  liv- 
ing, moving,  and  serving 
with  the  brave  men  out 
there.  And  one  learns 
many  things  on  the  spot,  and  gets  not 
only  fresh  insight  into  old  truths,  but  fre- 
quently also  new  standards  and  measure- 
ments to  enable  one  to  face  positions  that 
emerge  from  the  struggle  of  to-day.  And 
there  are  questions  which  are  regularly 
being  asked  here  of  those  who,  like  my- 
self, come  over  from  the  Land  of  War, 
which  should  be  answered  with  perfect 
candor  —  questions  which  arise  partly 
from  mere  curiosity,  and  partly  from 
pardonable  anxiety. 

One  is  asked  oftenest  about  the  men. 
American  mothers  and  wives  are  anxious 
on  that  subject.  "Is  it  true,"  they  say, 
"that  the  standard  of  moral  conduct  is 
low — that  men  behave  out  there  as  they 
would  not  behave  at  home — that  war 
roughens,  degrades,  and  pollutes  man- 
hood— that  it  will  even  be  dangerous 
for  nice  American  boys  to  mix  with  the 
fellows  yonder?  What  about  religion 
amongst  them?"  Well,  war  is  a  rough 
school.  And  the  enemy  has  shown  how 
civilized  man  can  descend  to  brutal  levels, 
and  how  devilry  can  take  the  place  of 
humaneness,  when  strength  forgets  chiv- 
alry. The  story  of  the  girlhood  and 
womanhood  of  Belgium,  told  by  the  suf- 
fering ones  themselves,  without  passion 
and  without  emotion,  as  though  told  by 
creatures  who  have  turned  to  stone 
through  the  horror  of  it,  having  no  longer 
a  heart,  is  perhaps  the  saddest  story  his- 
tory has  ever  had  to  listen  to.  She  has 
not  been  able  fully  to  record  it,  being 
sometimes  blinded  by  her  tears  as  she 
listened.  It  perpetuates,  however,  the 
fact  of  the  measurement  of  womanhood 
from  the  enemy  point  of  view.  And  it  is 
not  ours.     We  cannot  enter  into  under- 


standing of  it  at  all.  Our  army  out  there 
has  put  no  violence  of  outrage  upon  the 
weak.  Womanhood  has  not  had  to  weep 
through  rape  at  the  hands  of  the  British 
soldiers.  He  is,  in  fact,  tenderly  devoted 
to  the  ideals  of  chivalry.  He  loves  his 
womanhood  at  home;  and  he  cherishes 
most  dearly  and  with  an  intimate  remem- 
brance those  whose  faces  are  imprinted 
deeply  on  his  heart.  I  have  read  many 
love-letters  in  printed  books,  and  I  have 
written  my  own  share  of  very  good  ones, 
but  I  have  never  read  or  written  tenderer 
epistles  than  those  of  our  brave  soldier 
men  to  their  wives,  sisters,  and  sweet- 
hearts across  the  sea.  If  you  are  sending 
your  boys  out  expecting  them  to  join  up 
a  kind  of  choir  or  Bible-class  picnic,  you 
are  foolish.  If  you  are  expecting  to  find 
out  yonder  plaster  saints,  you  will  be  bit- 
terly disappointed.  But  if  you  seek  for 
true  stanch  manhood,  that  loves  home 
and  the  hearts  there  dear  to  it  with  an  un- 
wavering fidelity — that  loves  honor,  and 
is  content  to  live  yonder  in  suffering  and 
discomfort,  and  to  die  without  a  grudge 
for  its  sake,  thank  God,  you  will  find 
it  yonder,  in  crowds  and  masses.  And 
the  heart  that  is  devoted  to  these  things 
is  surely  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 

As  for  religion,  as  we  all  understand  it, 
it  is  there,  strong,  virile,  and  clear.  Our 
first  army,  the  "contemptible"  invinci- 
bles,  were  our  professional  fighting  men. 
Yet  there  were  amongst  them  many  as 
truly  religious  as  may  be  found  in  pews  or 
pulpits  to-day.  Their  religion,  however, 
was,  in  the  main,  dedication  to  duty.  In 
their  terrible  experiences  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  vastly  outnumbered,  imper- 
fectly munitioned,  fighting  divisions  when 
they  expected  to  be  facing  brigades,  they 
lived  right  up  to  their  ideal,  and  died  as 
they  were  expected  to  die,  making  their 
bodies  a  wall  impregnable  against  the  ter- 
rible incursion  of  cruel  wrong  and  anarchy 
into  modern  civilization  and  order.  The 
next  army  of  Territorials  were  our  ideal- 
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ists.  They  comprised  our  scholars,  our 
dreamers — the  hope  of  our  To-morrow, 
the  strength  of  our  To-day.  Their  mis- 
sion was  clear  and  deliberate  sacrifice — 
to  plaster  with  their  blood  the  wall  their 
predecessors  had  upbuilded.  And  they 
did  it.  The  crosses  above  their  graves, 
where  they  fought  until  they  fell,  are 
their  witnesses.  They  knew  what  was 
expected  of  them,  and  they  rose  to  the 
expectation.  They  were  religious  men. 
I  have  given  them  the  sacrament  of  sacri- 
fice before  they  went  across  the  Great 
Divide,  and  I  know.  Had  the  war  ended 
soon  the  returning  wave  of  these  would 
certainly  have  uplifted  our  old  world  to  a 
loftier  level  than  it  had  known.  The  new 
army,  which  is  the  nation,  in  fact,  the 
empire,  is  as  miscellaneous  as  the  empire 
is.  All  sorts  and  conditions  are  there, 
and  every  form  of  thought;  but  thought 
predominates. 

There  will,  of  course,  always  be  "the 
problem,"  who  will  return  probably  as 
great  and  grave  a  problem  to  the  slum 
he  left  as  when  he  went  away  from  it. 
Our  environments  are  old  and  hardened 
in  our  ancient  cities  at  home,  though 
America  has  her  environments  also,  even 
in  her  comparative  youth.  She  has  her 
problems  in  khaki,  too.  Yet  even  the 
problem  cannot  but  be  touched  through 
contact  with  the  big  things  of  this  war. 
And  if  we  could  only  get  the  slum  puri- 
fied before  the  returning,  life  would  put 
on  a  new  light  for  him.  Fitting  in  again 
to  the  old  environments  will  be  a  stepping 
down  from  the  level  of  the  soul's  school  in 
the  trenches,  even  for  him.  That  is  the 
pity  of  it.  For  even  the  roughest  has  had 
glimpses  of  eternal  things  out  yonder,  and 
moments  of  breathless  awakening  as  he 
has  looked  into  the  deep  well  at  the 
world's  end. 

Still,  this  is,  with  me,  the  conclusion  of 
the  matter.  I  have  been  beside  many,  of 
all  kinds,  at  the  last,  in  the  low  dark  lane 
that  runs  between  the  eternities,  in  the 
Land  of  Pain,  and  few  have  died  without 
a  whisper  of  the  divine,  and  none  that  I 
can  think  of  without  a  woman's  name 
upon  their  lips.  It  is  clean  womanhood 
that  keeps  manhood  clean.  If  the  wom- 
anhood at  home  imprints  itself  deeply  on 
the  hearts  of  the  men  as  they  go,  the  very 
ache  of  the  imprint  will  keep  remem- 
brance living,  and  deliver  men  from  evil. 


For  there  is  plenty  evil  in  the  land 
across  the  seas,  down  in  the  base  towns — 
evil  that  could  be  crushed  and  rendered 
impotent  sometimes  by  a  word  from  the 
proper  authority,  if  only  it  had  not  been 
allowed  to  become  a  recognized  part  of 
the  national  life.  Still,  of  the  army,  as  a 
whole,  it  may  be  honestly  claimed  that  it 
lives  truly  a  straight  and  clean  existence, 
for  it  contains  all  that  is  best  in  the  man- 
liness, and  all  that  is  purest  in  the  stuff 
of  our  folk.  Home  habits  are  apt  to  cross 
the  seas  with  a  man.  And  the  source  and 
the  solution  alike  are  found  therein. 

And  then  men  ask  about  the  prospects 
of  negotiated  peace.  In  such  a  matter 
there  can  be  no  argument.  You  are  up 
against  the  biggest  of  the  great  eternities. 
Is  there  a  price  for  you  ?  Is  the  blood  of 
liberty's  betrayal  to  rot  your  name  out 
of  the  shining  roll  of  all  the  good  and 
true?  That  is  the  one  issue.  And  we 
who  are  the  children  of  the  free  have 
joined  hands  across  the  wide  ocean  and 
given  eternity  our  answer.  We  have 
taken  our  venture  of  faith,  and  no  matter 
what  comes  of  it  to  us,  generations  away 
ahead  of  us  will  not  need  to  be  ashamed 
of  our  blood  beating  in  their  hearts. 

A  great  question  that  is  always  asked 
is:  "When  will  the  war  end?"  It  will 
end  only  when  we  are  ready  for  the  finish. 
And  that  will  be  when  God  sees  that  our 
hearts  are  fit  to  be  the  hearts  of  conquer- 
ors. It  is  the  war  of  the  spiritual  against 
the  material,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  which  must  prevail,  for  the  sake  of 
the  life  of  the  world.  If  the  issue  finally 
be  not  uplifting  and  redeeming,  then  all 
this  sacrifice  and  sorrow  have  been  the 
most  fatuous  of  earthly  experiences,  only 
fit  for  the  tears  of  angels  and  the  mocking 
laughter  of  devils.  But  it  is  working  out 
aright.  It  is  unifying  the  good  in  man, 
and  eliminating  the  evil.  That  is  wherein 
stands  out  with  startling  clarity,  the  won- 
derfully awful  anomaly  of  war.  War  is 
the  vilest,  crudest,  blackest  thing  that 
ever  came  out  of  hell ;  and  yet  it  drags  to 
the  surface  elements  of  consecration,  of 
sacrifice  for  highest  ideals,  of  spiritual 
elevations  beyond  utterance  or  dreaming. 

I  never  knew  the  real  meaning  of  the 
wounds  of  Christ  till  I  saw  the  wounds  of 
my  brave  brothers,  slain  for  the  sake  of 
others.     I  never  knew  the  real  signifi- 
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cance  of  duty  till  I  saw  them  torn  and  kick.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  she 
broken,  dying  for  duty's  sake  rather  than  is  kicking  hard.  And  whether  you  think 
yield  a  foot  in  the  front  of  battle.  It  may  the  war  is  to  be  over  next  week  or  the 
mean  less  for  the  church  than  the  church  week  afterward,  you  have  to  keep  getting 
is  apt  to  think,  but  it  will  mean  more  for  ready  the  things  that  are  necessary  for 
Christ  and  for  the  best  life  of  the  world  victory,  or  you  may  have  to  sell  them  to 
than  meantime  we  can  understand  for  our  a  victorious  enemy  instead  of  slinging 
heartache,  or  see  for  our  tears.  The  them  at  him.  In  a  great  modern  war 
world  will  be  a  fool  if  she  do  not  begin  a  there  comes  no  moment  when  a  nation 
new  book  this  moment  and  try  to  be  can  venture  to  say:  "Now,  there's 
worthier  than  she  is  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  enough."  I  remember  when  in  the  early 
brave,  and  so  become  worthier  of  the  stages  of  the  war  we  had  to  call  out  con- 
divine  that  is  within  her.  Life  will  re-  tinuously  for  munitions — when  the  enemy 
quire  to  be  hereafter  far  less  a  thing  of  could  fling  over  at  us  something  like  one 
dividing  gulfs  than  a  thing  of  ascending  hundred  and  fifty  shells  a  day,  and  we 
pathways.  And  so  there  will  be  a  grow-  could  answer  with  only  three.  Then 
ing  certitude  of  future  peace,  and  an  op-  came  the  big  awakening  and  the  vast 
portunity  for  the  heart  of  liberty  to  beat  stream  of  material  poured  across  the 
freely.  Channel.    And  old  ladies  and  gentlemen 

Our  British  flag  is,  of  course,  the  flag  said,  when  one  was  home  on  leave:  "Now 

of  a  very  ancient  state.     And  it  is  natural  don't  tell  me  you  haven't  enough  shells  ! " 

that  it  should  be  made  up  of  crosses — red  In  a  great  vast  conflict,  which  everybody 

crosses  that  tell  of  the  heart's  blood  of  the  who  has  eyes  and  understanding  can  now 

bravest  shed  in  the  way  of  sacrifice,  the  see  is  the  life-and-death  struggle  of  the 

pathway  to  the  sun,  set  in  the  white  of  world  for  its  right  to  its  inheritance  of 

pure  purpose,  and  with  the  blue  of  north-  liberty,  you  never  can  have  enough  of 

ern  skies  and  seas  for  background.    There  anything  that  is  needed.     In  a  sudden 

are  no  crosses  in  the  American  flag  yet.  onslaught  of  the  enemy,  or  in  the  first 

But  it  also  has  the  white  stripes  of  clean  few  days  of  a  drive,  you  have  to  expend 

dreaming,  and  the  red  of  brave  men's  more  ammunition  and  money  than  were 

battling  for  liberty,  with  stars  of  vision  ever  exhausted  in  probably  all  the  cam- 

and  hope  set  against  the  vast  blue  of  the  paigns  of  human  history  before  our  day. 

heavens.     Surely  the  fight  that  has  the  Hence   the   absolutely  fatal   danger   of 

Message  of  these  flags  above  it  will  mean  a  talking,  unless  while  you  talk  you  get 

world's  emancipation  from  such  shadows  things  into  readiness,  lest  your  enemy 

as  have  darkened  it  in  the  days  that  are  punctuate  your  paragraphs  by  a  big  gun 

past.    And  surely  the  free  states  of  the  at  seventy  miles.    And  it  is  all  the  worse 

world  will  rise  immediately  to  fully  awak-  if,  you  being  so  far  away  as  to  be  for  the 

ened  strength,  and  keep  awake  until  the  moment,  and  perhaps  for  months,  not 

victory.  only  safe,  but  a  futile  potentiality,  he 

blow  your  ally  and  friend  off  the  page  of 

II  your  correspondence,  and  out  of  the  map 

altogether. 

There  are  still  some  who  speak  to-day,  Oliver  Cromwell  was  a  wise  and  very 

as  many  spoke  at  the  beginning,  as  though  tremendously  effective  soldier,  and  his 

the  war  will  end  in  a  matter  of  weeks.     It  maxim  was:  " Put  your  trust  in  God,  and 

need  scarcely  be  said  that  this  is  just  the  keep  your  powder  dry."    When  you  are 

sort  of  thing  that  keeps  the  war  going,  negotiating  with  a  foe  whose  character  is 

For  it  makes  the  feet  of  preparation  lag.  known  to  be  dangerous,  it  is  always  well 

It  makes  for  "Ha  !  ha  !"  when  it  should  be  to  be  getting  ready  all  the  while  for  the 

"Yo-ho!  and  a  pull  together!"    And  it  hour  when  he  will  stop  the  conversation 

has  actually,  more  painfully  than  we  like  with  an  ugly  snap  of  his  jaw,  and  resume 

or  dare  to  think,  made  officials  gamble,  on  his  favorite  amusements  of  ship-sinking 

the  chances  of  an  early  finish,  with  war's  and    baby-killing.     He    can  overtake  a 

necessities,  involving  the  lives  of  men.  tragically  great  deal  of  these  before  you 

You  may,  if  you  like,  delude  yourself  are  ready  to  help  to  stop  him.     It  would 

into  believing  that  Germany  is  at  her  last  not  even  really  matter  if  you  were  left 
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with  a  good  deal  of  material  on  your 
hands.  It  could  always  be  used  in  peace 
manoeuvres  to  show  the  world  that  you 
were  in  earnest,  and  that  your  talk  is 
hitched  to  a  battery  or  two — not  an  un- 
wise thing  to  do  when  your  adversary  has 
already,  before  the  world,  beaten  the  life 
out  of  international  law,  and  burked  all 
laws  divine  and  human.  To  shoot  from 
under  the  white  flag  is  treachery.  But  to 
show  a  coward  and  murderer  that  you 
have  a  gun  ready  to  load  to  the  muzzle 
with  your  protests,  gives  him  pause,  and 
makes  him  sit  on  something  cool  for  re- 
flection. 

Great  Britain  had  to  go  in  first  and  do 
a  vast  amount  of  thinking  afterward. 
She  could  not  resist  the  tug  of  honor,  nor 
deny  the  call  of  freedom  throttled  in 
Belgium  by  one  of  the  big  powers  that 
had  pledged  its  protection  of  that  free- 
dom. She  had  to  plunge  right  over  the 
ankles  at  once  in  rich  warm  blood  that 
was  most  precious  to  her.  She  was  wad- 
ing to  the  front  line  ere  she  knew,  "reid- 
wat  shod,"  through  graves  of  a  shell- 
wrecked  world.  And  that  was  how  she 
secured  her  place,  unshifted,  in  the  per- 
spective of  history.  There  were  some  in 
Britain  who  wondered  if  money  would  not 
do  the  business.  But  the  majority  knew 
that  a  thing  like  this  takes  more  than 
money — demands  what  is  dearer  than 
money — and  so  for  over  three  long  terrible 
tragic  years  she  has  given  what  was  dear- 
est to  her.  Every  one  of  us  has  laid  at 
her  feet  what  we  loved,  God  pity  us,  more 
than  our  life.  For  we  have  learned, 
through  ages  of  sorrow,  in  the  weaving  of 
our  ancient  story,  to  give,  holding  our 
heart  with  both  our  hands,  lest  the  bitter 
tears  overspill,  and  we  be  shamed  before 
the  whole  world,  looking  on  at  our  pain. 

We  had  no  preliminary  tappings  to 
awake  us.  We  plunged  headlong  into 
the  horrid  clang  of  a  first  casualty  list  of 
ten  thousand  of  our  best.  When  Uncle 
Sam  gets  his  first  big  gash  like  that  he 
will  set  his  teeth  and  strike  out  in  a  way 
that  shall  make  the  enemy  glower.  The 
foe  hoped  he  might  come  in  at  the  very 
start  of  his  first  indignation,  so  that,  be- 
cause of  internal  conditions,  America 
might  be  but  a  great  eagle  chained  to  his 
rock  in  the  western  ocean — a  futile  anger 
champing  the  links  of  his  chain,  which 
would  have  been  a  pitiable  fatuity.     But 


now,  even  though  in  some  places  loyalty 
may  drowse,  she  will  wake  "when  the 
deid  bell  jows,"  and  the  three  thousand 
miles  of  the  steep  Atlantic  will  contract 
their  bounds. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  Britain's 
share.  If  she  published  all  her  figures 
the  world's  heart  would  stand  still  at  the 
total  of  her  waiting  fee. 

We  were  glad  when  America  came  in. 
We  often  wondered  when  she  would  come, 
but  we  never  wondered  if  she  would. 
We  knew  she  could  not  resist  her  destiny, 
which  is  to  share  with  all  free  states  the 
burden  and  the  sacrifice  for  liberty — to 
help  to  make  the  world  a  place  where 
God's  free  people  can  live  at  peace  and 
enjoy  whatever  prosperity  comes  to  them 
by  right.  And  now  that  she  is  in  we  all 
know  she  is  there  to  stay  until  the  vic- 
tory. 

That  is  the  only  answer,  surely,  when 
people  ask,  as  they  do  continually:  "How 
long  is  the  war  to  last?"  Until  the  vic- 
tory. There  is  no  half-way  house  in  the 
struggle  of  the  soul.  It  has  to  go  on 
until  it  win  its  end,  or  die.  And  this  is 
the  conflict  for  more  than  bread  and  a 
wage.  It  is  the  soul's  complete  life  that 
is  at  stake.  And  the  men  of  the  Ameri- 
can army  whom  I  have  seen  seem  to  be 
made  of  the  true  victory  stuff,  if  only  they 
get  their  chance. 

I  have  long  and  frequently  said  thaf 
now  we  begin  a  new  war.  We  can  pull 
down  the  asbestos  curtain  between  to-day 
and  the  past  struggle.  We  are  no  longer 
fighting  merely  for  the  liberty  of  Belgium, 
or  of  the  small  states,  nor  for  the  rehabili- 
tation of  Serbia  or  Roumania.  We  are 
fighting  for  the  liberty  of  mankind.  It  is 
our  own  death-grapple  we  are  involved  in. 

And  when  people  ask  me:  "Shall  we 
win?"  I  answer  by  asking:  "Do  we  dare 
to  lose?"  Do  we  dare  to  risk  handing 
over  our  children  and  our  children's  chil- 
dren, if  any  be  left  us,  to  the  same  bitter 
heart-break,  the  same  fathomless  sorrow, 
the  same  tearless,  dumb  anguish  of  sac- 
rifice that  this  hour  of  Europe's  passion 
knows?  It  would  be  better  to  go  right 
out  anywhere,  straightway,  and  walk  into 
the  jaws  of  immediate  death — to  drift  in 
deep  waters,  or  lie  at  the  foot  of  a  cliff 
with  a  bullet  in  one's  brain — than  to  be  an 
apostate  of  immortal  destiny  and  betray 
the  jewel  of  our  soul. 
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gprfJUGO  BRILL  leaned  back 
f.  lZd  in  his  deck-chair  and  eager- 
ly unfolded  a  manuscript, 
which  the  Honorable  Per- 
cival  Birdsong  had  that 
moment  reluctantly  in- 
trusted to  his  care.  We  sat  on  the  upper 
deck  of  the  S.  S.  Dulciana,  one  day  out 
from  Liverpool,  as  she  ploughed  her  ma- 
jestic way  westward.  In  my  capacity  of 
confidential  secretary  I  had  been  writh 
Brill  to  England  in  quest  of  an  unpub- 
lished manuscript  left  by  the  late  Herbert 
Spencer.  Although  an  alienist  and  crimi- 
nologist by  profession,  Brill  had  for  a 
dominant  hobby  the  study  of  Spencer's 
philosophy;  and  following  our  spectacular 
and  profitable  solution  of  the  celebrated 
Bellgrade  case,  my  chief  had  felt  entitled 
to  indulge  himself  in  what  he  called  a 
"philosophic  spree."  Accordingly  we 
had  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  consulted 
the  trustees  of  Spencer's  estate  with  a 
view  of  purchasing  the  unpublished  bro- 
chure which  Brill  hoped  to  possess  and 
treasure  as  a  private  memento  of  the 
philosopher.  But  the  trustees  had  re- 
ferred us  to  the  Honorable  Percival  S. 
Birdsong,  a  secretive,  rat-faced  little  man, 
attached  to  the  Foreign  Office  of  the 
government,  who  had  the  coveted  manu- 
script in  his  possession.  It  appeared  that 
shortly  before  his  death,  Mr.  Spencer  had 
given  this  paper  to  Birdsong's  uncle,  a  re- 
tired neurologist,  for  criticism  and  pub- 
lication in  a  journal  devoted  to  mental 
diseases  which  he  edited,  but  the  elder 
Birdsong's  demise,  following  closely  on 
the  passing  of  Spencer,  had  left  the  bro- 
chure unpublished.  We  had  found  the 
Honorable  Percival  on  the  eve  of  sailing 
for  New  York,  ostensibly  to  negotiate  the 
sale  and  publication  of  the  manuscript  in 
America.  Consequently  Brill  had  regret- 
fully cancelled  a  dinner  engagement  to 
meet  his  favorite  playwright,  Arthur 
Wing  Pinero,  and  we  had  hurriedly  en- 
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gaged  passage  on  the  Dulciana,  along 
with  Percival  and  his  precious  script. 

When  Brill  had  finished  reading  the 
manuscript  he  passed  it  to  me  for  a  look. 
The  pages  were  already  beginning  to  turn 
yellow  with  age,  and  the  typewritten  lines 
were  sprinkled  here  and  there  with  cor- 
rections and  interlineations  by  the  aged 
philosopher's  own  hand.  But  what  lent 
a  peculiar  interest  to  the  article  was  the 
fact  that  it  dealt  wTith  the  psychology  of 
dreams.  In  his  " Autobiography,"  writ- 
ten some  years  before  his  death,  Spencer 
said  that  the  dream  had  remained  to  him 
an  insoluble  enigma.  But  from  this  later 
paper  it  appeared  that  he  had  accepted 
the  wish-fulfilling  function  of  the  dream  as 
enunciated  first  by  Sigmund  Freud,  and 
had  gone  even  a  step  further  than  Freud 
himself.  With  Brill's  permission,  I  quote 
here  the  two  opening  paragraphs  of  what 
I  read: 

"Freud  has  shown  conclusively,  as  I 
think,  that  nearly  all  dreams  are  wash-ful- 
filling processes,  and  that  the  function  of 
the  dream  is  to  satisfy  in  a  measure  those 
desires  and  psychic  trends  which  custom, 
cultural  restraint,  and  circumstances  ha- 
bitually repress  during  the  waking  state. 
Logically  enough,  the  exponents  of  this 
conception  of  the  dream  ascribe  to  most, 
though  not  to  all,  dreams  a  procreative 
significance;  because  no  other  desire  ap- 
pears to  be  so  universal  and  so  much  re- 
pressed as  is  the  one  responsible  for  race 
perpetuation. 

"There  are,  however,  other  deep-seated 
and  persistent  psychic  impulses  seeking 
liberation ;  and  perhaps  chief  among  these 
is  the  desire  for  revenge.  Either  good 
breeding,  fear  of  consequences  or  religious 
considerations  may  render  retaliation  to 
this  or  that  infringement  upon  one's  rights 
impracticable,  if  not  actually  impossible. 
A  priori,  then,  it  appears  that  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  dreams  should  be  spite 
dreams,  or  dreams  of  revenge." 
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"This  is  indeed  interesting,"  I  re- 
marked, passing  the  manuscript  back  to 
Brill.  "Has  the  Honorable  Percival 
agreed  to  sell  it  to  you  yet?" 

"No,"  Brill  replied,  gazing  across  the 
rail  at  the  smoke  of  a  distant  vessel,  "he 
has  an  exalted  notion  of  the  value  to 
American  publishers  of  this  posthumous 
work.  My  liberal  offers  do  not  seem  to 
interest  him  at  all.  He  has  given  me  a 
sort  of  conditional  option,  however;  and 
I  think  I  shall  surely  get  it  in  the  end.  Of 
course,  I  could  probably  buy  the  manu- 
script after  publication  from  whomever 
prints  it,  but  I  want  to  retain  it  unpub- 
lished as  a  sort  of  private  curio." 

We  were  prevented  from  further  dis- 
cussion of  the  matter  by  the  return  of  Mr. 
BirdsOng  to  claim  his  property.  Accord- 
ingly, I  lit  a  cigar  and  left  him  to  Brill. 

TwTenty  paces  down  the  deck  I  was 
joined  by  Ivan  Korsakoff,  a  gifted  Rus- 
sian who  sat  next  me  at  table.  His  Eng- 
lish wTas  perfect  and  his  personality  most 
engaging.  We  talked  of  international  af- 
fairs— the  great  war  was  just  then  brew- 
ing—and of  sundry  other  things.  The 
Russian's  knowledge  of  science,  music, 
and  literature  was  astonishing,  and  I 
found  myself  subconsciously  contrasting 
his  soldierly  figure,  handsome  bearded 
face,  and  ready  brain  with  the  puny 
physique  and  asinine  talk  of  the  Honor- 
able Percival  Birdsong. 

Shortly  after  dinner  I  met  Birdsong  on 
deck  and  tried  to  engage  him  in  conversa- 
tion, but  without  success.  He  was  nat- 
urally of  a  melancholy  temperament  and 
seemed  particularly  moody  and  diffident 
at  this  time. 

My  surprise  may  be  imagined,  then, 
when  some  two  or  three  hours  later  I 
chanced  to  drop  into  the  ship's  smoke- 
room,  and  there  witnessed  Birdsong  clean 
up  his  opponents  in  one  of  the  most  spec- 
tacular three-handed  games  of  stud  poker 
I  ever  saw  played.  The  other  players 
were  a  low-browed  card-sharp,  such  as  in- 
fest big  liners,  McGirk  by  name,  and  my 
distinguished  friend  Korsakoff.  I  wras  the 
solitary  witness  of  the  game.  The  Hon- 
orable Percival  took  from  them  in  all,  as 
near  as  I  could  estimate  it,  something  like 
forty-five  hundred  dollars. 

I  left  the  smoke-room  just  as  the  game 
broke  up,  and  outside  encountered  Brill 


smoking  in  a  dark  corner  of  the  deck.  I 
took  a  seat  in  the  shadow  beside  him. 

"Just  saw  the  Honorable  Percy  playing 
poker,"  I  remarked,  "with  the  Russian 
and  a  professional  gambler." 

"They  fleeced  him,  I  suppose."  Brill's 
tone  was  casual. 

"They  did  not,"  I  replied. 

"The  devil  you  say!  What  hap- 
pened?" 

I  was  about  to  reply  when  a  man  ap- 
proached.   It  was  Birdsong. 

The  Honorable  Percival  passed  close  to 
us  and  nodded  sadly  in  response  to  our 
salutations;  but  he  continued  farther 
along  the  deck  and  passed  from  our  view 
behind  a  life-boat,  near  the  stern  of  the 
ship.  He  evidently  stopped  in  the  shad- 
owy seclusion  between  this  boat  and  the 
rail;  for  we  watched  in  vain  to  see  him 
pass  on  or  return. 

Just  then  some  one  strolled  leisurely 
along  the  opposite  side  of  the  deck,  whis- 
tling softly  as  he  went,  and,  crossing  to  the 
life-boat,  seemed  to  join  Birdsong  in  the 
shadows  behind  it.  We  would  have  given 
no  heed  to  this  stroller,  had  not  the  weird 
melody  he  whistled  attracted  Brill's  at- 
tention. In  the  darkness  we  could  not 
see  the  whistler,  but  he  carried  a  lighted 
cigar  or  cigarette  in  his  hand,  the  spark  of 
which  we  observed  swinging  at  his  side. 

"What  is  that  melody?"  Brill  mused. 
"I've  heard  it  somewhere."  Then  he  es- 
sayed, with  indifferent  success,  to  whistle 
it  himself. 

I  was  on  the  point  of  speaking  when  we 
were  both  brought  abruptly  to  our  feet  by 
a  muffled  cry  from  behind  the  life-boat. 
Then  some  one  far  up  the  rail  yelled: 
"Man  overboard!"  and  people  came 
rushing  along  the  deck  toward  where  we 
sat. 

Hundreds  of  excited  passengers 
thronged  the  rail,  despite  the  lateness  of 
the  hour.  The  ship's  propellers  suddenly 
became  still;  and  Captain  Steckel,  gold- 
braided  and  austere,  appeared  on  the 
scene.  Without  ceremony  he  cleared  the 
deck  about  the  nearest  life-boat,  and  in 
less  than  two  minutes  had  it  manned  and 
in  the  water,  searching  the  surface  of  the 
sea.  No  one  seemed  to  know  who  was 
overboard,  though  Brill  exchanged  a 
queer  look  with  me. 

We  shouldered  our  way  to  the  rail  and 


Drawn  by  Arthur  William  Brown. 

"There  he  is!"  cried  many  voices.     ''There  he  is,  sure!" — Page  736. 
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peered  over  at  the  swaying  life-boat  and 
its  lantern.  The  boat  pulled  far  astern, 
then  suddenly  the  majestic  sweep  of  the 
Dulciana's  big  search-light  illumined  a 
vast  expanse  of  waves.  The  air  was 
warm,  and  the  white  shoulders  and  jew- 
elled coiffure  of  a  pretty  woman  next  us 
in  the  well-groomed  crowd  somehow 
brought  home  to  me  the  absolute  horror 
of  the  drowning  wretch's  fate  out  there 
somewhere  in  the  dark  unfriendly  water. 

This  impression  was  swept  from  my 
mind  by  a  cry  from  the  crowd.  A  bob- 
bing object  like  the  head  of  a  man  was 
discernible  on  the  sea  beyond  the  boat. 
The  life-boat  pulled  for  it  eagerly. 

"There  he  is!"  cried  many  voices. 
"There  he  is,  sure!" 

But  a  moment  later  a  groan  went  up 
from  the  crowd.  The  promising  object 
was  not  a  head,  but  a  cap  instead. 

Full  thirty  minutes  Captain  Steckel 
held  the  big  Dulciana  while  his  men 
searched  the  sea  in  vain.  Then  he  put  a 
megaphone  to  his  lips  and  bade  them  re- 
turn. And  even  before  the  life-boat  was 
well  on  deck,  the  engines  pulsed,  and 
propellers  began  to  drone,  and  the  big 
ship  was  on  her  way  again. 

Brill  and  I  were  at  the  captain's  elbow 
when  the  limp  and  dripping  cap  of  the 
lost  man  was  handed  to  him  from  the  life- 
boat. Some  one  held  a  flashlight,  and  as 
Steckel  turned  the  plaid  fabric  inside  out, 
three  initials,  marked  in  ink  upon  the  lin- 
ing, were  brought  to  view.  They  were 
P.  S.  B. 

"Percival  S.  Birdsong,"  a  hushed  voice 
interpreted. 


II 


The  low  brow  of  Mr.  Larry  McGirk 
did  not  greet  us  next  morning  at  break- 
fast. But  big  Ivan  Korsakoff  sat  long 
over  his  coffee,  canvassing  with  Brill  and 
me  the  loss  of  Percival  Birdsong.  He 
mentioned  that  he  was  jn  his  stateroom 
at  the  time  in  conversation  with  Xavier 
Rimsky,  a  Russian  bassoon-player,  on  his 
way  to  join  Mr.  Damrosch  in  New  York. 
The  big  Russian  appeared  to  doubt  the 
generally  accepted  theory  that  the  Hon- 
orable Percy  had  leaped  overboard  with 
suicidal  intent. 

"Suicide  it  may  have  been,"  he  ad- 


mitted, "but  why  should  a  young  man 
of  wealth  and  position  throw  away  his 
life?" 

"He  is  of  good  family,"  said  Brill,  "but 
you  may  err,  Mr.  Korsakoff,  in  assuming 
wealth." 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Brill,  he  won  a  small  for- 
tune from  me  last  night.  How  could  so 
good  a  poker-player  throw  himself  away  ?" 
Ivan  Korsakoff  smiled  sadly. 

"Yet,"  persisted  Brill,  "he  was  melan- 
cholic in  temperament,  and  may  have 
given  way  to  a  fit  of  despondency." 

"Perhaps  you  are  right,  after  all,"  Kor- 
sakoff conceded  gravely,  "I  don't  know." 

"If  he  did  not  leap  overboard,"  said 
Brill,  rising  to  leave  the  table,  "  some  one 
must  have  thrown  him  over  the  rail. 
Who  do  you  imagine  would  have  done 
such  a  thing?" 

"Who  shall  say?"  Korsakoff's  shrug 
was  eloquent  of  his  limitations  in  this  di- 
rection. 

Brill  was  thoughtful  as  we  ascended  to 
the  deck. 

"There  is  something  in  what  the  Rus- 
sian says,"  he  remarked.  "Do  you  think 
McGirk  was  deeply  incensed  over  his  loss- 
es? Do  you  think  he  could  have  done 
it?" 

"He  looks  the  part,"  I  replied,  "and  he 
gave  Birdsong  one  or  two  pretty  black 
looks  at  the  finish " 

Brill  stopped  abruptly  as  we  gained  the 
head  of  the  stairs  and  held  up  a  hand  for 
silence.  The  ship's  excellent  orchestra 
had  begun  its  morning  concert  in  the  salon 
below.  Brill  was  intently  listening.  A 
strangely  familiar  yet  elusive  melody 
floated  faintly  to  our  ears.  While  we  lis- 
tened to  its  weird  rhythm  and  fugitive 
grace,  a  comprehending  smile  stole  over 
Brill's  features. 

"The  tune  we  heard  in  the  dark,"  he 
explained.  "  Go  ahead  on  deck  and  have 
your  smoke.  I'll  join  you  later,  after  I've 
consulted  the  leader  of  the  band." 

When  Brill  rejoined  me  a  few  minutes 
later  he  wore  a  worried  look.  "  I  saw  Cap- 
tain Steckel  below,"  he  said,  "and  con- 
fided to  him  my  interest  in  the  Spencer 
manuscript  which  Birdsong  had.  He  tells 
me  that  no  such  paper  was  found  among 
the  man's  effects,  and  that  it  must  have 
gone  down  with  the  unfortunate  English- 
man." 


A   Tune  in  the  Dark 
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"  Do  you  suppose  he  carried  it  about  all 
the  time  on  his  person?" 

"  When  I  saw  it  last,"  Brill  replied,  "  he 
had  it  in  a  long  leather  wallet  which  he 
carried  in  an  inside  pocket.  The  wallet 
bore  his  initials,  P.  S.  B.,  in  curious  silver 
letters  mounted  on  the  flap.  The  wallet 
was  not  found  either." 

At  this  point  we  observed  the  approach 
of  Ivan  Korsakoff,  and  Brill  repeated  a  re- 
quest made  at  the  beginning  of  our  voy- 
age, namely,  that  reference  to  the  Spencer 
manuscript  be  not  made  in  the  presence  of 
others.  The  Russian  took  a  deck-chair 
between  us  and  proffered  cigarettes  from 
a  silver  case. 

"  I  trust  you  slept  well,  Mr.  Korsakoff," 
said  Brill. 

"Like  a  farm-laborer,"  the  Russian  re- 
plied. 

"I  did  not."  Brill  spoke  casually. 
"My  sleep  was  disturbed  by  bad  dreams 
— dreams  of  seeing  my  enemies  jump  over- 
board, one  after  another." 

Korsakoff  smiled  and  nodded  com- 
prehendingly.  "Retaliation  dreams,  no 
doubt." 

I  felt  a  thrill  of  wonder  at  the  versatil- 
ity of  the  man.  Here  he  had  shown  an 
individual  insight  into  the  realm  of  psy- 
chology comparable  to  that  of  a  great 
philosopher. 

Brill,  however,  showed  no  surprise. 
"You  believe,  then,  in  the  wish-fulfilling 
function  of  the  dream,"  he  said. 

Korsakoff  flicked  the  ash  from  his  ciga- 
rette. "Yes,"  he  replied,  "I  got  the  idea 
from  poor  little  Birdsong  in  a  conversa- 
tion we  had  only  yesterday  touching  psy- 
chic matters." 

Brill  finished  his  smoke  in  silence.  Then 
he  excused  himself,  saying  that  he  wished 
to  visit  the  wireless  operator.  When  I 
followed  him  half  an  hour  later  to  the  door 
of  the  wireless-room,  he  and  the  obliging 
young  operator'  were  just  consummating 
an  arrangement  to  give  an  X-ray  exhibi- 
tion to  a  select  few  cabin  passengers.  It 
appeared  that  Roentgen-ray  experimen- 
tation was  a  hobby  of  the  young  physicist 
who  presided  over  the  wireless  plant  of  the 
Dulciana.  In  a  previous  conversation,  it 
seemed,  he  had  informed  Brill  of  this  in- 
terest and  had  shown  him  sundry  fluoro- 
scopes,  Cooledge  tubes,  and  so  forth. 
And  Brill  it  was  who  had  suggested  the 


idea  of  breaking  the  monotony  of  the 
voyage  for  certain  of  the  more  intelligent 
passengers  by  permitting  them  to  witness 
an  X-ray  demonstration  and  to  examine 
one  another's  bones  and  heart-beats 
through  the  fluoroscope. 

The  exhibition  was  set  for  the  hour  im- 
mediately following  luncheon;  and  Brill 
delegated  me  to  invite  twenty  passengers, 
naming  several  to  whom  he  thought  the 
thing  would  appeal.  I  was  of  course  pre- 
pared to  hear  Ivan  Korsakoff's  name 
among  these,  but  confessed  to  some  sur- 
prise when  Brill  included  that  erstwhile 
strong-arm  man,  Larry  McGirk.  Brill, 
however,  was  insistent,  and  I  had  long 
since  learned  that  he  usually  knew  what 
he  was  about,  no  matter  how  bizarre  his 
proposals  might  seem  at  first. 

As  I  went  among  the  passengers  to  ex- 
tend the  invitations,  I  passed  Brill  upon 
two  occasions  in  earnest  conversation 
with  Captain  Steckel.  Brill  talked  in  low 
tones,  the  grim  captain  listening  gravely 
and  with  close  attention. 


Ill 


An  eager  little  group  it  was  that  gath- 
ered in  the  dark-room  arranged  by  the 
wireless  man  for  his  exhibition.  A  vertical 
frame,  resembling  a  small  door  covered 
with  some  shining  material,  stood  at  the 
back  of  the  room.  This  the  operator 
explained  was  an  "intensifier."  A  chair 
was  placed  against  this  frame  for  each 
"  X-ray ee  "  to  occupy  during  the  examina- 
tion. Brill  volunteered  to  be  the  first  per- 
son "looked  into."  Accordingly  he  took 
his  place  in  the  chair,  and  the  operator 
pulled  down  from  above  a  swinging 
screen,  about  two  feet  square,  and  ad- 
justed it  against  Brill's  chest.  The  opera- 
tor then  stepped  to  one  side  and  began 
to  manipulate  a  battery  of  levers  and 
switches.  This  resulted  in  a  spitting 
sound,  one  or  two  flashes  of  light  that 
caused  the  women  to  shrink;  then  came 
a  dull  green  light  in  a  large  spindle-shaped 
globe,  back  of  the  intensifier. 

The  operator  peered  quickly  into  the 
screen  on  Brill's  chest,  then  readjusted 
his  levers  and  looked  again.  He  now 
stepped  back  and  assumed  the  r61e  of 
demonstrator. 

"Mrs.  Dupree,"  he  said,  addressing  a 


None  spoke;   but  Captain  Steckel  laced  the  prisoner  and 


petite  blonde,  "will  you  take  the  first 
look?"  And  when  the  lady  had  timidly 
approached  and  begun  to  gaze  into  Brill's 
thorax,  the  operator  continued:  "You 
can  see  clearly  the  ribs  and  breast-bone, 
but  by  looking  closely  you  may  see  the 
beating  of  the  heart."  He  bent  over 
pretty  little  Mrs.  Dupree  and  indicated 
with  his  finger  the  outlines  of  the  pulsat- 
ing heart-muscle. 

"How     perfectly     marvellous!"     ex- 
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claimed  the  lady,  withdrawing  and  giving 
place  to  the  next  observer,  my  friend 
Ivan. 

The  Russian  was  duly  impressed,  and 
in  turn  gave  way  courteously  to  others, 
including  myself.  One  of  the  ladies  now 
volunteered  to  be  X-rayed,  and  Brill  ban- 
teringly  alluded  to  the  ability  of  experts 
to  estimate  one's  age  by  X-ray  examina- 
tions. Then  the  operator  and  Brill  in- 
vited Mr.  McGirk  to  "sit  in"  on  the 
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roughly  tore  open  his  closely  buttoned  coat. — Page  740. 


game,  but  he  held  back,  promising  to 
oblige  them  later.  Accordingly  Ivan  Kor- 
sakoff was  asked  next,  and  took  a  seat  be- 
hind the  screen.  The  operator  adjusted 
it  and  Brill  took  the  first  look.  It  was 
brief.  But  while  one  of  the  ladies  took  a 
turn  at  looking,  Brill  spoke  in  an  under- 
tone to  Captain  Steckel. 

The  master  of  the  ship  now  asked  for  a 
peep  at  Korsakoff,  and,  bending  before 
the    screen,    looked    long    and    intently 


through  the  Russian's  chest.  Then  ab- 
ruptly he  crouched  and  did  something  to 
Korsakoff's  wrists.  Instantly  an  animal- 
like cry  broke  from  the  big  Slav,  and  he 
tore  the  hanging  screen  from  his  breast 
and  sprang  to  his  feet.  Some  of  the  wom- 
en screamed  and  huddled  back  among 
other  startled  passengers.  Then  the  ligh  t  s 
were  switched  on,  and  we  all  saw  what 
had  happened  to  Korsakoff.  His  wrists 
were  securely  manacled.    He  stood  strain- 
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ing  at  his  bonds  and  breathing  hard. 
None  spoke;  but  Captain  Steckel  faced 
the  prisoner  and  roughly  tore  open  his 
closely  buttoned  coat.  Steckel  then 
thrust  a  hand  into  the  left  inside  breast 
pocket  of  the  Russian,  and  drew  forth  a 
flat  leather  wallet.  Brill  and  I  drew  near. 
On  the  flap  were  three  tarnished  silver 
letters,  letters  that  the  fluoroscope  had 
clearly  revealed.    They  were — P.  S.  B. 

Captain  Steckel  opened  the  wallet  and 
took  out  a  sheaf  of  bills  and  the  unpub- 
lished manuscript  of  Herbert  Spencer. 


IV 


Brill  again  leaned  back  in  his  deck- 
chair  and  eagerly  unfolded  a  manuscript. 

"There  are  two  or  three  little  things  I'd 
like  to  know,"  I  said. 

"Fire  away,"  Brill  replied,  looking 
fondly  at  the  manuscript. 

"How  did  you  come  to  suspect  Korsa- 
koff instead  of  McGirk?" 

"The  tune  we  heard  in  the  dark  was  a 


motif  from  the  celebrated  string-quartet 
by  the  incomparable  Russian  composer 
P.  Tschaikowsky.  .  .  .  Then,  too,  Kor- 
sakoff's knowledge  of  spite  dreams  was  a 
suggestion.  Birdsong  was  a  non-com- 
municative soul.  He  did  not  tell  the  Rus- 
sian anything  about  dreams,  I'm  sure." 

"And  the  manuscript?  Did  Captain 
Steckel  lend  it  to  you?" 

"No,"  said  Brill,  eying  one  of  Spen- 
cer's interlineations  with  infinite  satisfac- 
tion. "He  took  it  upon  himself  to  give 
it  to  me,  as  a  fee  for  my  services  in  the 
case.  He  undertook  to  make  everything 
satisfactory  with  the  heirs." 

Subsequent  events  proved  the  captain 
successful  in  this  undertaking. 

After  a  brief  pause  I  spoke  again. 
"That  a  man  of  Korsakoff's  calibre,"  I 
said,  "would  commit  murder  for  a  paltry 
sum  of  money,  is  a  shock  to  me." 

"He  didn't,"  Brill  replied;  "he  is  prob- 
ably a  German  spy.  The  Honorable  Per- 
cival,  if  you  remember,  was  attached  to 
the  Foreign  Office." 


THE    YELLOW    CURTAINS    OF    ROME 

By  Bertha  Boiling 

There,  in  the  city  of  Caesars — 
Where,  mid  the  domes,  one  dome — 
Over  the  age-worn  doorways 
Swinging,  the  curtains  of  Rome ! 

Outside,  the  noise  of  the  city — 
Street  cries,  the  patter  of  feet; 
Inside  the  dun  curtains'  swaying, 
Silence,  dim  daylight,  retreat ! 

Kneel  where  the  prayers  of  the  thousands 
Tremble  in  pleadings  for  grace; 
Pray  for  the  peace  that  is  halo 
For  the  pale  Christ  Mother's  face. 

Memories,  poignant  and  pleading, — 
Rose  window,  pillar,  and  dome, 
Incense,  and  twilight,  and  silence, — 
Veiled  by  the  curtains  of  Rome ! 


"We've  got  to  pay  him  in  gold — sho!     A  million  dollars  in  yellow  bucks  in  that  little  office  of  his!"     Page  742. 


HOARDED   ASSETS 

By  Raymond  S.  Spears 
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gJERRY  RUFUS,  for  whom 
no  useful  occupation  had 
ever  been  found,  dropped 
out  of  Old  Mississip'  into 
Willow  Slough,  and  floated 
down  almost  to  Crane 
River.  He  landed  his  little  green  shanty- 
boat  against  Chicken  Island,  wThere  he 
lurked  till  nightfall,  because  he  feared 
some  one  up-town  in  Mendova  would 
recognize  him.  While  he  waited,  he 
pondered  on  the  question  of  his  oppor- 
tunities in  the  town  up  the  bank. 

He  questioned  himself  as  to  what  his 
play  should  be  ?  No  actor  gave  the  sub- 
ject of  his  make-up  greater  attention  than 
did  Jerry  Rufus,  and  now  he  decided  on  a 
bold  front,  for  the  reason  that  his  natural 
gait  was  an  impudent  strut,  and  he  liked 
to  wear  neat  and  well-made  clothes. 

Soon  after  dark,  with  the  inspiration  of 
an  excellently  tailored  suit,  with  patent- 
leather  shoes  and  a  top-coat,  a  French 


cane  with  an  electric  flash  in  the  handle, 
and  a  pince-nez  perched  cockily  on  his 
countenance,  he  pattered  up-town,  along 
North  Main,  turning  into  Cedar  Avenue, 
and  dined  at  the  Oreacas,  the  famous 
Mendova  restaurant. 

Not  a  policeman  recognized  him,  and 
he  saw  two  plain-clothes  bulls  who  would 
have  known  him  had  they  been  alert. 
He  turned  up  Cypress  Avenue,  where  he 
noticed  a  gloomy  building  with  tightly 
drawn  blinds.  As  a  man  entered,  a  flash 
of  light,  swept  the  street — sure  sign  of  a 
place  of  pleasure,  and  Jerry  approached 
a  lurker  in  a  shadow  and  asked: 

"Is  it  all  right?" 

"  Surest  thing  yo'  know,  suh  !  Straight- 
est  game  down  thisaway  wav  !" 

"Too  high?" 

"Two  bucks  lets  vo'  in — what  line?" 

"On  the  road " 

"Shake.     Come  in  !" 

The  sentinel  took  Jerry  down  through 
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the  basement,  where  he  was  treated  as  a 
brother,  and  after  a  cup  of  delicious  cof- 
fee among  his  own  kind  he  went  up- 
stairs with  one  of  them. 

"Try  my  wheel,"  the  man  whispered. 

"Good  old  pal!"  'Jerry  nodded;  "I 
need  a  run  of  luck !" 

It  was  a  lively  place,  with  low  music, 
darting  boys,  a  crowd  of  men,  mostly 
young,  gathered  around  roulette-wheels 
and  older  men  around  card-tables,  with  a 
mixed  crowd  around  the  faster  game  of 
craps.  Jerry  shot  half  a  dollar  at  the 
crap-table,  as  if  unfamiliar  with  the  game; 
he  declined  to  enter  a  poker  game — the 
ten-dollar  limit  was  too  high.  In  an  hour 
he  drifted  around  to  the  table  of  his  new- 
found friend  and  tried  his  luck.  He  lost, 
then  won  more,  and  all  the  time  he  lis- 
tened for  a  tip.    Some  one  said: 

"Well,  co'nel,  I  hear  you've  bargained 
for  Whipley's  timber-brake?" 

"  Ya-as,  we're  going  to  buy  it." 

"  Sho  !  Curious  old  man,  Whipley  ! 
I've  heard  say  he  wouldn't  ever  take  any- 
thing but  gold  into  his  hands,  selling  or 
anything.  Never  a  check,  greenback, 
bank-note — never  anything  but  metal 
money." 

"Ya-as,  he's  sure  particular  the  kind 
of  money  he  handles.  In  our  deal" — 
Jerry  could  feel  the  speaker  glancing 
around,  and  he  blessed  his  acute  hearing, 
as  the  voice  dropped  almost  to  a  whis- 
per— "  we've  got  to  pay  him  in  gold — sho  ! 
A  million  dollars  in  yellow  bucks  in  that 
little  office  of  his!" 

"What!  Away  back  there  in  the 
swamps  on  his  plantation !  What  is  he 
thinking  about?" 

"Notions — just  notions!  Somebody 
worked  counterfeits  off  on  him  once.  It 
took  us  five  years  to  make  that  bargain. 
Why,  I  had  to  go  to  church  with  him — 
hue-e  !    Tell  you  about  it  some  time  ! " 

The  talk  turned  to  the  game,  and  Jerry 
Rufus  moved  around  with  the  crowd,  to 
watch  a  young  high-flier  laying  down  the 
yellow  chips  and  throwing  them  into  the 
yawning  mouth  of  the  goddess  of  chance ; 
Jerry  could  act  natural  there,  and  he 
knew  how  to  play  in  and  out.  He  sat  in 
to  a  two-dollar  limit  game,  playing  op- 
posite a  dealer  for  the  house,  and  aston- 
ished that  worthy  by  his  run  of  luck. 
There  he  managed  to  learn,  in  an  aside, 


that  the  purchaser  was  Hoop,  of  Okal, 
Hoop  &  Hipper.  Reading  the  angel- 
wing  feathers  on  the  backs  of  the  cards 
as  swiftly  as  the  dealer,  he  more  than 
held  his  own. 

Jerry  was  a  hundred  dollars  to  the  good 
when  he  withdrew  from  the  house,  but  he 
thought  less  of  the  money  than  of  the 
fact  that  the  timber  tract  was  going  to 
be  paid  for  in  yellow  boys — an  exchange 
of  fifty  thousand  aeres  of  famous  Missis- 
sippi bottoms  for,  as  Jerry  figured  quickly, 
about  a  ton  and  a  half  of  yellow  bucks. 
His  mind  expanded  with  dreams  of  such 
financial  independence  as  a  million  dol- 
lars implies !  Jerry  choked  over  the 
thought. 

Jerry  Rufus  knew  better  than  to  go 
wandering  around  town,  wanted  as  he 
was.  Accordingly,  he  tipped  the  friendly 
sentinel  a  five-spot,  and  dreaming  in  his 
little  world  of  sudden  hope,  he  scurried  to 
his  little  shanty-boat,  to  figure  on  the  long 
chance  which  luck  had  thrown  his  way 
with  a  careless  fling. 

He  could  not  sleep  for  the  thing  that 
might  be !  Suppose  a  man  could  get  a 
million — suppose  he  could  get  away  with 
it !  Why  a  man  could  afford  to  be  honest 
if  he  had  all  that  money !  He  could  get 
the  little  home  he  had  long  calculated  on, 
and  he  could  go  to  a  little  pink-and-white 
girl  that  he  knew  and  say: 

"  Come,  you  white  gal !  I  got  a  little 
frame  house  with  a  bunch  of  roses  on 
both  sides  the  door,  bigger'n  any  bunch  a 
Johnny  ever  throwed  across  the  footlights 
to  you  !  I  got  buried  in  the  garden  a  crop 
o'  yellow  roosters  perched  on  sunbeams — 
Come  on,  gal !" 

Would  she  come  ?  Would  she  !  Why, 
she'd  come  and  tuck  her  lily-white  throat 
into  the  matrimonial  slip-noose  like  she 
was  trained  to  do  it ! 

When  he  went  fitfully  to  sleep  at  last 
his  dreams  were  sweet.  In  the  morning 
he  bushed  up  his  whiskers  and  shaded 
them  a  bit.  Then  he  put  on  a  reversible 
coat,  green  worsted  outside,  dark  blue 
inside,  neither  side  new  or  conspicuous. 
His  other  clothes  were  equally  subdued, 
and  when  he  sallied  forth  with  a  meal-bag 
over  his  arm,  no  one  would  ever  have  re- 
membered seeing  him  before.  He  was 
like  a  peddler  seeking  something  to  feed 
his  horse — something  cheap. 
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He  headed  straight  up  Crane  River 
for  the  Okal,  Hooper  &  Hipper  sawmill 
yard,  and  along  the  bank  he  came  to  the 
log  dump,  above  which  was  the  little  ship- 
yard. There  on  the  ways  was  a  motor- 
boat,  the  Tupelo,  on  which  two  men  were 
painting.  Her  bottom  was  bright  red, 
her  sides  a  dark  gray,  her  trunk  cabin  a 
stain  brown.  Jerry  recognized  it  as  one 
of  the  West  Point  stock  towboats. 

"  She's  a  fine  boat ! "  he  nodded.  "  She 
sure  does  look  good ! " 

"She  sure  does.  She's  dressin'  up  for 
the  biggest  job  any  motor-boat  ever  done 
on  Old  Mississip' !"  one  of  the  men  be- 
gan.   The  other  snapped: 

"Shut  up,  you  dad-blasted  fool !" 

Jerry  looked  the  boat  over  calmly  and 
then  ambled  on  up  the  yard. 

"Ho  law!"  he  breathed.  "They's 
about  ready.  How  can  I  do  it?  How 
can  I  git  that  there  million?" 

Almost  frantically  he  schemed,  grow- 
ing desperate  as  inspiration  refused  to 
give  him  a  hint  of  what  he  should  do. 
He  knew  it  would  take  fifteen  hours  to 
reach  Whipley's  landing.  The  days  were 
but  eleven  hours  long.  Part  of  the  trip 
must  be  made  in  the  night — but  which 
part  ?  A  river  pirate  prefers  the  night  for 
his  operations — Jerry  Rufus  could  see  the 
veil  of  inspiration  beginning  to  quiver, 
preparatory  to  the  grand  opening  scene. 
His  fingers  twitched,  his  senses  were  all 
alert,  his  heart  was  throbbing  so  hard 
that  it  fairly  ached — but  withal  he  was 
obliged  to  saunter  along  with  his  lips 
tightly  closed,  lest  some  ejaculation  in- 
terfere with  his  future  by  attracting  pres- 
ent attention  to  him. 

He  went  down  to  the  levee  to  see  what 
he  could  see,  and  there  he  saw  a  motor- 
boat.  It  was  about  thirty  feet  long,  had 
a  low  cabin  forward,  an  open  cockpit  aft, 
a  dirty-white  coat  of  paint.  As  he  looked 
at  it,  startled  by  the  feeling  that  some 
time  he  had  seen  that  boat  before,  and 
trying  to  place  it,  he  walked  out  on  the 
temporary  foot-bridge  and  looked  into  it. 

"What!  What!"  he  breathed  as  he 
saw  the  engine:  "Twenty  horse-power 
— towing  bitts !  Why,  it's  one  of  those 
West  Point  stock  towboats !  It's  the 
dead  split  of  the  Tupelo!" 

The  present  owner  of  this  dirty  craft 
was  soon  back  from  Main  Street,  where 


he  had  purchased  some  groceries  and 
lubricating-oil. 

"Howy!"  Rufus  greeted,  rejoicing 
that  he  did  not  have  his  big  front  on. 
"Ain't  it  costly  to  run  that  engine  ?  " 

"Why,  the  dang-blasted  thing  takes 
eighteen  gallons  of  gas  a  day,  if  yo'  run 
hit!"  the  man  answered  angrily.  "I 
thought  I  was  gettin'  somethin'  to  trip 
in!" 

"I  should  think  a  shanty-boat  would 
suit  you  better?"  Jerry  suggested,  sit- 
ting on  his  heels,  while  the  man  filled  a 
pipe. 

"It  would,  but  don't  nobody  want  this 
thing,  though " 

"Well,  I'm  a  speculator  in  such  things 
— what'll  you  take  for  it?" 

"Why,  I'd  take  four  hundred,"  the 
man  answered  hopefully;  "and  then  I'd 
buy  me  a  shanty-boat " 

"I  haven't  four  hundred,  but  I've  a 
good  shanty-boat  up  Ash  Slough — if  you 
was  thinkin'  of  tradin'." 

"Let's  go  see,"  the  man  exclaimed,  and 
they  went  up  to  Ash  Slough  in  the  motor- 
boat,  and  there  they  traded,  Jerry  giving 
two  hundred  dollars  to  boot. 

Then  Jerry  painted  the  motor-boat 
which  he  had  purchased,  painted  it  as 
near  like  the  Tupelo  as  he  could.  Then 
he  bought  twenty  kegs  from  an  old  junk- 
man, kegs  that  were  like  the  kegs  in 
which  the  gold  had  been  to  the  bank. 
These  kegs  two  darkies  cleaned  with  tur- 
pentine and  gasolene,  and  Jerry  filled 
them  with  sand  and  gravel  and  headed 
them  up. 

He  had  some  work  to  attend  to  up- 
town, and  shortly  after  dark,  down  at  the 
foot  of  Beal  Avenue,  where  there  were  no 
spectators  in  the  gloom,  he  shipped  the 
kegs  up-town  on  a  mule-team  dray,  and 
had  them  left  in  a  shed. 

Then  Jerry  went  to  a  small  saloon  near 
a  large  contracting  truck  garage.  It  was 
long  after  working  hours,  but  there  was  a 
chauffeur  waiting  there,  who  was  willing 
to  take  another  drink,  as  he  complained: 

"Theh  I  was,  all  set  up  to  go  'round 
teh  see  a  frien'  of  mine — now  I  got  to  go 
totin'  a  load  down  to  the  levee  to'd  ten 
o'clock.  'Low  the  boss'll  not  gi'  me  a 
case,  either  !    He's  mean,  mah  boss  is  ! " 

"I  suppose  it's  that  Gum  Bank  job?" 
Jerry  suggested  carelessly. 
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"Yassuh,  sho  !  I  got  to  hang  around, 
too,  till  hit'll  be  too  late  to  see  mah  frien'. 
A  man  cayn't  call  on  a  lady  afteh  'leven 
o'clock!" 

"He  shore  cayn't!"  Jerry  sympa- 
thized. 

"Ten  o'clock!"  Jerry  breathed  as  he 
sauntered  away.  "They'll  shore  load 
off'n  the  plank  stagin'  by  the  float  on  the 
mud  bar.  Lawse  !  Lawse  !  That's  way 
up  above  the  levee  lights — I  cayn't  be- 
lieve hit!" 

He  raced  then  to  another  garage,  and 


Breathlessly,  he  saw  a  truck  come  down 
the  steep  levee  decline  and  he  saw  the 
men  trot  out  on  the  stage  with  their  loads. 
They  came  and  went  swiftly,  and  the  Tu- 
pelo soon  cast  off  and  drove  away  down- 
stream while  the  truck  went  up  the  levee. 
Jerry  ran  his  Tupelo  down  and  made  fast 
to  the  stage.  He  primed  the  engine  and 
set  everything,  even  to  the  rudder,  in 
readiness  for  a  quick  departure.  He  re- 
tied  his  ropes,  while  he  waited,  so  that 
both  ends  wTere  on  board,  and  he  would 
not  have  to  jump  to  the  float  to  cast  off — 


One  by  one  the  kegs  came,  and  before  the  twenty  kegs  were  on  board,  Jerry's  arms  were  aching. 


bargained  for  a  truck  to  carry  twenty 
kegs  down  to  the  levee  and  load  them  on 
a  launch  there. 

"Send  along  three  men  to  help  load 
them  !"  Jerry  said,  "and  get  them  down 
at  9.45  o'clock  sharp!" 

"All  right,  sir!"  the  garage  manager 
assured  him.    "I'll  send  for  them  !" 

Jerry  Rufus,  from  the  willows,  saw  the 
Tupelo  swing  down  Crane  River  just  be- 
fore 9.45  o'clock,  and  five  minutes  later 
he  steered  into  her  wake  with  his  own 
Tupelo.  Just  clear  of  the  mud  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  he  stopped  and  held  to 
a  snag  while  he  watched  through  the 
night  glasses  the  work  at  the  landing. 


trust  a  river  rat  to  think  of  some  such  last 
refinement  of  preparation. 

Then  he  waited,  cold  and  shivering, 
watching  for  that  other  truck  to  come — 
and  it  came  at  last,  with  one  light  burn- 
ing. It  came  down  the  levee  and  stopped 
at  the  end  of  the  landing-stage. 

"All  right  there?"  a  voice  called 
softly. 

"All  right!"  and  then  the  first  keg 
rolled  into  the  cabin,  as  he  added  to  the 
cabin:  "Stow  both  sides  so  she  won't 
lop  over!" 

One  by  one  the  kegs  came,  and  before 
the  twenty  kegs  were  on  board,  Jerry's 
arms  were  aching. 
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"  Twenty  ! "   he  called.     "  All  right ! " 

In  the  dark  Jerry  slipped  to  the  shore 
lines,  and  he  was  away  before  the  truck 
had  backed  up.  He  choked  as  he  shoved 
out  into  mid-stream,  and  instead  of  go- 
ing down,  turned  up — headed  away  into 
that  northern  country  where  he  had  long 
since  picked  out  his  little  farm,  and  where 
he  knew  a  pink-and- white  little  girl  would 
welcome  him ! 

He  had  intended  to  carry  the  whole 
boatload  with  him  right  up  to  the  upper 
Mississippi,  but  now  he  felt  the  folly  of 
that.  He  believed  that  every  motor-boat 
from  New  Orleans  to  St.  Paul  would  be 
subject  to  search  of  sheriffs  and  town 
marshals  and  government-revenue  serv- 
ice-boats, seeking  the  lost  million — no 
use  to  resist  them  !" 

Trust  a  river  rat  to  adapt  himself  to  a 
sudden  shift  of  plan.  He  swung  into 
Payto  Bayou,  thirty  miles  above  town, 
and  there,  at  2  o'clock  a.  m.,  he  dropped 
the  kegs  overboard,  one  by  one,  to  the 
hard  sand  bottom,  where  they  would 
await  his  pleasure  in  ten  feet  of  water  at 
the  three-foot  stage. 

He  ripped  off  the  paper  on  which  he 
had  painted  the  name  Tupelo,  and  he 
threw  mud  at  the  sides  of  the  boat  and 
painted  the  cabin  white  again.  All  this 
painting  and  changing  was  done  between 
the  wet  dew  of  dawn  and  the  warm  sun  of 
noon.  He  moved  up  the  river  then,  leav- 
ing Payto  Bayou's  overarching  trees  and 
enjoying  the  fresh  autumn  sunshine. 
"I've  made  my  getaway!"  he  told  him- 
self. "They  can't  prove  a  thing  against 
me — if  I  don't  handle  no  yellow  bucks, 
what  have  they  got  on  me  ?  Hue-e-e  !  A 
million  simoleons — I  can  wait  a  year, 
and  live  soft  on  what  I  can  make  work- 
ing.    Oh,  I  can  work,  now!" 

He  struck  a  job  that  afternoon.  A 
drifter  wanted  a  ninety-log  raft  swung 
down  to  Sawmill  eddy,  and  he  paid  five 
dollars  for  the  work.  At  the  sawmill  Jerry 
Rufus  picked  up  three  hundred  pounds  of 
junk,  a  heap  of  rubber  boots  which  the 
man  had  discarded,  and  these  he  used  to 
veil  his  real  prosperity  by  stacking  them 
upon  his  boat. 

Jerry  salvaged  a  gasolene-launch  that 
a  hunting  sport  sank  in  Point  Pleasant 
crossing,  the  motor  bringing  him  three 
hundred  dollars.    Jerry  toiled  on  with  all 


his  might,  so  that  he  wouldn't  have  to  do 
anything  that  would  bring  the  authori- 
ties down  on  him.  He  worked  all  'winter 
long,  up  and  down  the  river,  and  never  a 
question  did  he  ask  any  man  about  things 
that  might  have  happened.  A  junker 
minds  his  own  business !  He  was  so 
afraid  of  gold  that  he  wouldn't  touch  a 
coin  of  that  metal,  lest  he  become  a  sus- 
pect. He  demanded  his  pay  in  green- 
backs or  in  silver.  Men  have  been  landed 
in  Joliet  or  on  the  farm  just  because  they 
happened  to  have  a  coin  of  gold  or  a 
sparkler  or  something  like  that.  Jerry 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  give  no 
one  a  chance  to  frame  anything  up  on 
him  because  of  his  reputation.  He  would 
neither  take  anything  nor,  through  indis- 
creet remarks,  questions,  or  otherwise,  ap- 
proach the  suspicious. 

Jerry  reformed  his  behavior.  He  knew 
better  than  to  turn  any  tricks  that  win- 
ter. He  let  go  a  chance  to  lift  half  a  ton 
of  government  handy  line  on  the  Plum 
Point  reach  revetment  works.  He  bought 
the  machinery  of  a  worn-out  cotton-gin 
and  barged  it  honestly,  instead  of  steal- 
ing its  loose  brass,  copper,  and  lead  at 
night — and  made  more  by  his  restraint 
than  he  would  have  made  by  night-hawk- 
ing. 

Jerry  had  capitalized  himself  at  last;  he 
had  twenty  kegs  of  cold  assets  down  in 
Payto  Bayou,  and  he  figured  that  he  could 
afford  to  work  and  toil  honestly  for  a 
while,  in  order  to  come  clear  with  what  he 
had.  Born  an  undersized,  scrawny,  weak- 
ling, half-starved  baby,  and  cowed  and  un- 
loved in  an  asylum,  trained  and  schooled 
in  further  wickedness  in  a  reformatory,  he 
had  held  to  one  idea,  a  stake. 

When  he  made  his  stake  he  would  re- 
form and  turn  square,  would  live  on  his 
income  !  Now  he  had  his  stake;  he  was 
working  and  living  on  his  earnings.  He 
went  to  see  the  girl  of  his  ideals,  and 
she  was  willing.  She  asked  no  questions 
about  his  prospects,  for  Jerry  was  a  lov- 
able rascal.  Jerry  had  always  supposed 
she  would  demand  that  he  show  his  hand, 
prove  that  he  had  a  stake,  but  she  did 
nothing  of  the  kind.  When  he  told  her 
of  his  little  motor-boat,  and  his  junking, 
rafting,  drifting,  and  odd-jobbing,  she  was 
delighted. 

"I'd  love  it!"    she  cried;    "oh,  this 


He  dropped  the  kegs  overboard,  ...  to  the  hard  sand  bottom. — Page  745. 


world  is  so  mean  I  want  to  get  away  from  about  the  million  which  Jerry  had  pre- 

it,  down  Old  Mississip'  1"  pared  to  tell  about  as  his  one  best  bait. 

"Let's!" — he  seized  his  opportunity,  as  Some  day,  he  decided,  when  it  was  per- 

usual.  fectly  safe,  he  would  make  a  draft  on  that 

They  were  married  with  never  a  word  bayou  sand-bottom  bank,  but  for  the 
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present  he  could  not  risk  the  gold-coin 
danger.  He  passed  Payto  Bayou  with 
only  a  glance  at  it.  He  earned  money, 
towing,  junking,  and  even  taking  out  par- 
ties of  fishermen  and  picnickers,  never 
once  picking  a  pocket  or  clipping  a  shiner. 

With  his  million  to  fall  back  upon,  with 
no  dread  of  poverty  or  pressing  want,  he 
turned  his  mind  to  the  little  things  of 
business  and  work,  and  he  earned  some- 
thing about  every  day,  and  averaged  a 
good  deal  more  than  his  expenses  came 
to.  He  was  surprised  to  find  that  after 
several  months  of  married  life  he  and  his 
wife  had  saved  more  than  two  thousand 
dollars.  This  gave  Jerry  Rufus  an  idea. 
By  working  up  a  credit  at  various  banks 
along  the  river  towns,  he  could  gradually 
bank  his  gold,  little  by  little,  along  with 
his  earnings.  In  a  few  years,  by  increas- 
ing his  business  he  could  safely  slip  into 
his  income  the  million  that  was  the  mak- 
ing of  him. 

There  was  no  hurry;  he  banked  the 
savings  in  four  banks.  He  bought  and 
sold,  odd-jobbed,  and  then  he  was  in- 
spired: he  had  dabbled  in  bucket-shop 
stocks;  now  he  began  to  buy  stocks  on 
a  wide  margin,  a  hundred  six-per-cent 
shares  with  twenty-per-cent  margin.  He 
bought  the  stock  and  the  bank  carried  it 
for  him.  He  accepted  three  gold  coins 
in  part  payment  for  a  raft  of  drift  logs 
which  he  caught  in  a  sudden  high  water. 
He  banked  them,  with  bills  and  silver. 
The  cashier  did  not  even  look  up  ques- 
tioningly. 

What  a  jewel  his  wife  was  !  She  toiled 
with  him,  loved  the  wide  river,  helped 
heave  the  anchor,  and  learned  to  run  the 
engine.  She  steered  the  boat  while  he 
handled  the  lines;  she  was  as  good  as  an- 
other man  on  board,  when  it  came  to 
working;  she  was  a  thousand  times  bet- 
ter than  any  man  could  be,  with  her  gay 
little  songs,  her  buoyant  laugh,  her  house- 
keeping problems.  She  never  forgot  her 
gratitude  to  Jerry  for  coming  and  getting 
her  when  he  did. 

"You  came  just  in  time!"  she  would 
whisper.    "  I  was  about  ready  to  give  up  ! " 

Something  in  her  tone,  in  her  remarks 
on  that  subject,  made  a  cold  fear  clutch 
Jerry's  heart,  thinking  what  would  hap- 
pen if  they  ever  caught  him  with  that  mil- 
lion.   He  would  wake  up  in  the  night,  half 


crying  from  a  dream  of  a  pursuit  and 
imminent  capture.  He  would  feel  that 
Nemesis  was  on  his  trail,  for  it  was  said 
that  a  man's  wicked  acts  always  bring 
their  punishment,  whatever  becomes  of  a 
man's  good  works. 

When  in  the  twilight,  as  they  swung 
down  some  long,  dark  reach,  Jerry's  wife 
would  see  only  the  loveliness  of  the  soft 
darkness,  the  vast  river  opening  up  new 
vistas  of  sweet  suspense.  But  Jerry  saw 
that  it  was  the  vast  portals  of  a  pen 
opening  up  to  let  him  in.  He  choked 
when  he  thought  of  that  million  lying 
waste  in  the  bottom  of  Payto  Bayou,  but 
he  would  ask  himself  what  he  would  gain 
with  it  ?  They  had  plenty  to  eat,  plumb 
comfort  in  their  little  cruising  junking- 
boat,  and  in  the  banks  were  increasing 
funds.  In  a  year  or  two  he  would  have 
the  first  hundred  shares  of  stock  paid  for. 
From  that  they  would  have  an  inde- 
pendent income  of  six  hundred  dollars  a 
year. 

"We  could  live  on  that  in  a  shanty- 
boat  ! "  he  told  himself.  "  No  hurry  about 
it.  Another  year  and  I'll  drop  into  Pay- 
to  after  that  million.  Hit's  a  plumb  com- 
fort to  know  I  got  it  to  fall  back  on." 

One  night  they  tied  in  Payto  Bayou, 
and  Jerry  Rufus  did  not  sleep  at  all.  He 
shivered  with  conflicting  apprehensions. 
The  ghost  of  the  million  came  to  taunt 
him,  and  he  could  almost  see  the  money 
dragging  him  forth  into  the  full  publicity 
of  the  world.  The  world  would  dub  him 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  crooks  that 
ever  lived;  they  would  picture  him  and 
his  wife — his  wife,  too  ! — as  though  she 
had  had  a  share  in  the  job,  though  she  had 
done  nothing  to  deserve  the  blame. 

His  wife  could  not  imagine  the  cause  of 
her  husband's  preoccupation.  He  could 
not  tell  her;  he  knew  that  she  was  true- 
blue  and  that  she  was  on  the  square.  She 
had  made  him  pay  a  darky  a  half-dollar 
which  she  had  promised  but  forgotten  to 
give  for  a  brass  casting. 

"I  don't  want  any  money  that  isn't 
earned  right !"  she  said  upon  his  easy  re- 
mark that  it  didn't  matter  about  the  four 
bits. 

It  occurred  to  him  that  she  might  not 
rejoice  in  the  million.  She  might  despise 
it.  She  might  say  that  they  had  enough 
without  using  that  dirty  money.     She 


"I  can  leave  most  of  the  kegful  buried  in  a  hollow  tree." — Page  74g. 


might  even  insist  that  he  return  it  to  the  shoot  some  squirrels  for  dinner.    He  had 

rightful  owners !  a  grappling-iron  in  the  boat,  and  when  he 

They  towed  a  light  skiff  behind  the  was  opposite  the  bend  that  marked  the 

motor-boat,  and  in    the  morning  Jerry  sinking-place  of  the  million,  he  dropped 

made  an  excuse  of  going  up  the  bayou  to  over  the  grapple,  and  after  some  effort 
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snagged  something  which  was  half  buried 
in  the  sand.    He  managed  to  bring  it  up. 

"I  neveh  thought  they'd  sink!"  he 
muttered.  "The  sand'll  bury  'em.  I'll 
have  to  drudge  'em  up  !" 

He  had  caught  one  of  the  kegs  that 
rested  on  the  pile  on  the  bottom.  He 
raised  it  over  the  stern  of  the  skiff  and 
then  pulled  hastily  ashore,  where  he 
sought  the  secrecy  of  a  cane  thicket. 

"I  can  leave  most  of  the  kegful  buried 
in  a  hollow  tree,"  he  said  to  himself  as 
with  a  wrecking-iron  he  pried  out  the  top 
of  the  keg. 

"  'Fore  the  Gawd!"  he  gasped  as  he 
stared  at  the  revealed  contents;  "they 
ain't  no  million !  I  got  my  own  kaigs ! 
Jes'  sand  an'  gravel!" 


He  stared  blankly  at  his  own  hoax,  his 
heart  sinking  within  him.  He  had  been 
banking  on  that  money  for  years,  work- 
ing and  slaving  like  a  roustabout  and 
keeping  square,  earning  honest  money, 
apparently  in  vain.  His  dread  of  hunger, 
weakness,  inability  to  earn  honest  money 
returned. 

"WhaHl  I  do?"  he  exclaimed  fear- 
fully; and  then,  as  he  sat  weakly  down, 
he  grinned  and  said  aloud:  "Sho!  I 
don't  cyar;  what  dif'rence  does  it  make? 
I've  be'n  working  on  sand,  all  right !  I 
ain't  a  crook  no  mo' !  I  done  got  in  by  a 
square  deal.  I  don't  have  to  be  a  crook — I 
kin  make  a  livin'  'thout  bein'  no  crook  !" 

With  that  he  heaved  the  keg  of  gravel 
into  mid-bayou  and  returned  to  his  boat. 
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XVII 

SUSAN   DREAMS 

USAN  was  entirely  bewil- 
dered by  the  suddenness 
with  which  she  was  trans- 
ferred into  a  realm,  an 
atmosphere,  which  was 
strange  to  her  in  every  de- 
tail. She  became  aware,  vaguely,  that 
the  woman  who  was  conducting  her  into 
the  private  realms  of  the  hostelry  had  as- 
sumed a  brisk  and  decisive  manner.  But 
she  was  too  deeply  concerned  with  other 
impressions  to  pay  much  attention  to  her 
companion.  She  was  being  stunned  by 
magnitudes  which  were  quite  unprece- 
dented in  all  her  experiences. 

She  had  never  seen  a  dining-room  which 
approached  in  spaciousness  this  dining- 
room  in  the  Horseshoe  Hotel.  It  may 
have  been  a  ballroom  originally;  or  it 
may  be  that  a  partition  had  been  removed 
when  the  building  lapsed  from  its  destiny 
as  a  residence  and  became  a  place  of  pub- 
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lie  entertainment.  At  any  rate,  it  was 
sufficiently  large  to  harbor  echoes,  now 
that  it  was  empty  of  all  save  tables  and 
chairs.  There  were  a  great  many  tables 
large  enough  for  four  persons — a  score  of 
them,  Susan  thought.  Each  had  its 
much-worn  white  table-cloth,  and  a  cruet, 
and  a  bottle  of  catsup  or  of  Worcester- 
shire sauce. 

There  were  high  windows,  looking  out 
upon  the  tangled  garden,  and  one  of 
them,  alas,  looked  out  upon  a  vast  sea  of 
cans  which  had  been  thrown  from  the 
kitchen  window  after  their  contents  had 
been  removed. 

And  then  there  was  the  kitchen — a 
wonderful  place,  with  its  phalanxes  of 
dishes,  and  its  immense  range,  and  its 
cupboards  filled  with  linen  or  cooking 
utensils.  Susan  had  never  previously 
grasped  the  fact  that  a  kitchen  of  such 
immense  capacity  was  needed  anywhere. 
Even  to  one  as  inexperienced  as  she  these 
things  suggested  the  need  of  many  ser- 
vants. 

"  How  many  people  do  you  have  to  pro- 
vide for?"  she  asked  uneasily. 

The    other    woman    easily    read    the 
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thought    in   her    mind.     "You   mustn't  There  were  a  few  things  she  had  learned 

worry  about  that,"  she  said.     "Except  to  do,  even  in  that  one  room  in  Pleasant 

on  special  occasions  there  are  never  more  Lane. 

than  a  dozen  or  so,  and  they're  spread  out  She  began  to  carve  the  meat.     And  so 

over  an  hour  or  more.     It's  hardly  any  her  newest  obstacle  was  surmounted  and 

more  difficult  than  looking  after  a  good  her  new  work  was  begun, 

big  family.     We  have  to  be  able  to  han-  She  could  scarcely  have  been  in  a  condi- 

dle  a  good  many  more  on  special  occa-  tion  conducive  to  mental  growth  during 

sions,  like  court  week,  when  the  town's  that  hour  and  the  hours  which  immedi- 

full  of  strangers  and  we  can  expect  to  ately  succeeded  it.     She  was  applying  all 

have  a  lot  come  in  for  meals.     But  in  or-  her  energies  to  the  task  in  hand.     She 

dinary  times  it's  easy  enough."  was  determined  not  to  fail  in  this  new 

She  peered  into  several  steaming  stew-  position,  which  had  in  it  the  merit  of  a 

pans  on  the  range,  and  then  into  the  oven,  definite  end  and  intention, 

in  which  Susan  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  She  was  speedily  made  aware  of  just 

roast  of  beef.     "  Everything  seems  to  be  that  quality  in  her  task.     There  were  cer- 

all  right,"  she  decided.     And  then  she  tain  things  to  do  within  a  given  time ;  and 

briskly  instructed  Susan  in  the  first  of  her  failure  to  do  them  meant  the  disrupting  of 

duties.     There  were  certain  tables  to  set,  a  system.     She  was  not  drifting  now;  she 

and  bread  to  cut,  and  dishes  to  place  in  a  was  not  living  aimlessly.     Moreover,  she 

convenient  position.  began  to  perceive,  little  by  little,  that  she 

Susan  thought  of  one  precaution  which  was  in  a  place  where  individuality  might 

it  seemed  best  for  her  to  take.     "You  be  made  to  count.     The  dinner  that  was 

know,  Mrs.  —           She  paused  in  embar-  about  to  be  served,  or  which  was  being 

rassment.  served,  did  not  represent  any  planning  of 

"Royal,"  supplied  the  other  woman,  her  own,  certainly;  but  there  were  infinite 

"  My  name's  Royal."  varieties  of  dinners  and  other  meals,  and 

"Thank  you.     You  know,  Mrs.  Royal,  very  certainly  she  might  expect  to  have  a 

I'm  going  to  be  fearfully  ignorant  about  hand  in  shaping  these  later  on. 

this  sort  of  work,  just  at  first.     I  hope  When  men  and  women  began  coming 

you'll  make  allowances  for  that."  into  the  dining-room,  immediately  after 

"You'll  do  very  nicely,  I'm  sure."    The  twelve  o'clock,  Mrs.  Royal's  manner  be- 

i one  was  pleasantly  reassuring.     "Come,  came  firmly  masterful, 

now,  let  me  see  what  you  can  do  with  the  "Take  off  your  apron  now,"  she  said 

roast.     It's  been  in  long  enough."     She  briskly,  indicating  the  garment  which  had 

stood  back  a  little  quizzically  and  indi-  been  provided  upon  Susan's  entrance  into 

cated  by  gesture  as  well  as  word  that  she  the  kitchen.     "You   will   find  a  white 

wished  Susan  to  remove  the  roast  from  apron   in   the   cupboard  drawer  there, 

the  oven.  You'll  wait  on  the  tables  and  I'll  serve  the 

With  the  feeling  of  an  inexpert  diver  meals.     That's  our  rule." 

leaving  a  lofty  perch  and  facing  strange  Susan   was   dismayed.     "I'm   so   un- 

waters,  Susan  stepped  forward.     If  she  tidy,"  she  faltered.     "  If  I  only  had  time 

was  somewhat  overawed  by  her  immedi-  to  get  ready  !     Couldn't  you  do  the  work 

ate  surroundings,  she  still  had  a  distinct  in  the  dining-room  this  time  and  let  me 

contempt  for  the  general  run  of  things  do  the  serving?" 

which  characterized  Horseshoe.     She  was  "  Nonsense!"   exclaimed  Mrs.   Royal, 

determined  not  to  betray  any  want  of  not  at  all  unkindly.     "You  look  better 

capacity.  than  I  do.     You  may  not  feel  just  right, 

She  seized   a   cloth  which  lay  conve-  after  travelling,  but  this  is  an  emergency 

niently  at  hand  and  grasped  the  roasting-  — and,  really,  you  look  quite  neat.     Go 

pan  firmly  in  both  hands.     She  placed  it  ahead,  like  a  good  woman.     You'll  have 

on  the  table  and  looked  about  her  for  the  time  after  dinner  to  think  about  your  ap- 

carving-knife.  pearance." 

"There  it  is,"  said  Mrs.  Royal.  Susan  obeyed,  feeling  that  she  could 

But  Susan  had  already  located  it  and  not  have  refused;  and  when  her  hands, 

was    applying    it    expertly    to    its   steel,  bearing  a  heavy  waiter,  trembled  so  that 
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she  could  scarcely  control  them,  she  was 
grateful  to  find  that  the  half-dozen  men 
in  the  dining-room  and  the  lesser  number 
of  women  looked  at  her  with  friendly  eyes 
and  spoke  to  her  reassuringly,  and  even 
helped  her  in  little  ways.  Most  of  them 
were  of  a  kind  of  people  Susan  could  not 
place.  They  were  equally  unlike  the  men 
and  women  of  Pleasant.  Lane  and  the 
country  districts  through  which  she  had 
passed.  Their  voices  were  pleasantly 
modulated;  they  were  quiet,  and  they 
seemed  to  take  no  unnecessary  notice  of 
her. 

She  gained  confidence;  and  presently 
she  had  finished  her  work  with  a  very  fair 
degree  of  adeptness  and  success. 

She  was  busily  and  happily  employed 
with  the  simpler  task  of  washing  dishes  a 
little  later  when  Mrs.  Royal  began,  rather 
eagerly,  the  preparation  of  another  meal, 
which  she  placed  on  a  waiter. 

''Somebody  else?"  she  asked. 

"You  go  ahead.  Mr.  Mann  has  just 
come  in.  He  says  he's  been  looking 
around  the  town.  I'll  see  that  he  gets 
what  he  wants." 

Susan  was  sorry  not  to  have  the  chance 
of  waiting  on  Mann.  She  felt  that  it 
would  be  quite  a  suitable  thing  to  do, 
seeing  that  he  had  faithfully  waited  on 
her  under  different  circumstances.  But 
Mrs.  Royal  had  already  gone  into  the 
dining-room,  bearing  the  laden  waiter. 

And  so  Susan  continued  to  wash  a 
seemingly  interminable  number  of  dishes. 
But  out  of  the  steam  which  enveloped  her 
she  evolved,  little  by  little,  a  stimulating 
dream.  She  drew  a  picture  of  herself 
as  a  different,  a  more  skilful  Mrs.  Royal. 
That  is  to  say,  she  imagined  herself  as  a 
Mme.  Boniface,  with  the  situation  en- 
tirely in  her  own  hands.  The  experience 
of  having  plenty  of  room  to  move  in, 
which  had  come  to  her  during  that  day 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  had  created  a 
mild  kind  of  intoxication.  It  was  a  won- 
derful thing,  she  thought,  to  be  able  to 
move  across  one  room  after  another  with- 
out any  fear  of  trespass  or  rebuff.  Why 
shouldn't  she  have  her  own  hotel,  some 
day,  if  she  applied  herself  to  that  end 
unfalteringly?  She  was  like  a  boy  who 
knows  of  no  occupation  save  that  of  his 
own  father,  and  who  decides  at  a  very 
tender  age  that  he  will  be  a  sailor,  or  a 


soldier,  or  a  teacher — or  whatever  it  is 
that  his  father  is — when  he  gets  to  be  a 
man.  Susan  had  never  known  any  really 
womanly  occupation  before,  and  now  it 
seemed  to  her  that  her  destiny  lay  in  a 
hotel  dining-room  and  kitchen. 

She  was  drawn  away  from  her  revery 
after  a  time  by  the  realization  that  Mrs. 
Royal,  who  still  remained  in  the  kitch- 
en, had  become  inexplicably  silent.  She 
turned  about  to  determine  the  cause  of 
this  new  condition. 

Mrs.  Royal  was  standing  in  the  kitchen 
doorway,  a  little  on  one  side,  looking  in- 
tently out  into  the  dining-room.  There 
was  something  at  once  furtive  and  intense 
in  her  attitude.  She  suggested  a  very 
large  cat  lying  in  wait  for  a  mouse  still 
beyond  its  reach. 

Susan  stepped  noiselessly  to  a  point 
from  which  she  could  follow  the  other 
woman's  line  of  vision.  And  then  she 
slipped  back  to  her  place  again  with  an 
odd  smile  on  her  lips. 

Mrs.  Royal  was  gazing  fixedly  at  Mann 
— at  him  and  nothing  else ;  and  Mann  was 
keeping  his  glance  lowered.  There  was  an 
unspeakably  innocent  and  demure  expres- 
sion on  his  face — in  his  very  attitude. 

The  thing  she  had  seen  took  a  firm  hold 
upon  Susan's  imagination.  It  became  al- 
most a  part  of  her  comprehension.  But 
it  did  not  seem  to  her  a  very  important 
matter.  Rather,  her  conclusion  was  that 
Mrs.  Royal  must  be  a  somewhat  silly 
creature.  But  she  was  aware  of  being  un- 
easy. She  believed  this  was  because  she 
might  logically  expect  to  find  it  difficult 
to  get  along  with  a  woman  who  was  not 
only  silly  but  who  had  a  fearful  temper. 

Then  she  went  back  to  her  dream  again 
— to  a  more  practical  phase  of  it.  She 
was  thinking  of  the  task  which  lay  ahead 
of  her  before  the  day  would  be  ended. 
There  would  be  supper  to  get.  She  would 
try  her  hand  at  a  nice  bread-pudding. 

She  asked  Mrs.  Royal  if  there  were  any 
raisins. 

She  got  no  response  for  quite  a  long 
time.  But  at  length  there  was  the  sound 
of  footsteps  in  the  dining-room.  Mann — 
the  last  diner — was  going  out. 

"What  did  you  say?"  asked  Mrs. 
Royal  then. 

Susan  repeated  her  question.  She  told 
Mrs.  Royal  what  she  planned  to  do. 
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"That  will  be  ever  so  nice!"  declared 
Mrs.  Royal.  "No,  I  haven't  got  any 
raisins,  but  I  can  get  them." 

She  seemed  pleased  to  have  an  occa- 
sion to  go  out  on  the  street;  and  Susan 
pondered  this  fact  too.  She  had  known 
women  who  had  a  passion  for  getting  out 
of  the  house;  but  in  Mrs.  Royal's  case  it 
seemed  strange.  Why  should  a  woman 
who  gave  so  little  care  to  her  personal  ap- 
pearance wish  to  go  out  where  people 
could  see  her? 

And  then  she  frowned  a  little.  She  was 
thinking  of  how  Mrs.  Royal  had  stared 
raptly  at  Mann  as  he  sat  in  the  dining- 
room,  and  how  Mann  had  assumed  that 
strange  look. 

She  realized  at  length  that  she  was 
rather  pleasantly  excited.  Life  wasn't 
any  longer  a  tedious  thing.  There  were 
various  forces  all  about  her.  There  were 
complications.  There  was  a  sort  of  game 
to  play  and  she  had  her  part  in  it. 

XVIII 

"the  bridal  suite' ' 

It  was  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  on 
the  first  day  of  Susan's  stay  at  the  Horse- 
shoe Hotel,  and  Susan  was  descending 
the  stairs  from  the  second  floor  with  the 
somewhat  aimless  intention  of  seeking  a 
resting-place. 

As  she  passed  the  dining-room  she  no- 
ticed that  Mrs.  Royal  was  still  there  and 
that  she  was  somewhat  ungraciously  plac- 
ing food  on  a  table  before  a  huge  man  with 
a  childish,  almost  benign  expression  of 
countenance.  The  man  had  on  the  garb 
of  a  fisherman  and  was  not  at  all  tidy  in 
appearance,  and  Susan  surmised  that  he 
might  be  a  relative,  and  that  he  had  been 
kept  in  the  background  until  all  the  guests 
had  been  served. 

She  did  not  give  a  second  thought  to 
the  matter.  She  had,  in  truth,  too  many 
problems  of  her  own  which  kept  revolving 
ceaselessly  in  her  mind. 

She  could  not  quite  understand  why 
she  should  be  so  greatly  worried  by  the 
one  act  of  deception  of  which  she  had 
been  guilty  since  she  had  entered  the 
hotel.  She  had  been  called  "  Mrs.  Mann  " 
and  she  had  not  corrected  this  misimpres- 
sion.     She  had  meant  to  do  so,  but  the 


task  became  more  and  more  difficult  as 
the  day  passed.  There  was  Mrs.  Royal's 
fearful  temper  to  consider;  there  was  her 
own  strange  status  to  bear  in  mind. 

She  was  resolved  to  tell  the  truth  about 
the  matter  when  occasion  arose;  but  in 
the  meantime  she  was  willing  to  wait  until 
circumstances  might  come  to  her  aid. 

Despite  an  unusual  degree  of  physical 
weariness,  she  was  experiencing  a  kind  of 
elation  which  was  quite  new  to  her.  She 
had  completed  her  day's  work  without  a 
mishap  and  she  had  won  general  commen- 
dation. Mrs.  Royal  had  behaved  very 
considerately  toward  her,  too.  Susan  had 
been  permitted  the  use  of  Mrs.  Royal's 
own  room  during  the  afternoon ;  and  also 
there  had  been  an  hour  or  more  during 
which  she  had  been  allowed  to  attend  to 
certain  personal  tasks  in  the  commodious 
kitchen — the  laundering  and  ironing  of 
linen.  There  had  been,  in  truth,  quite  a 
long  period  during  the  afternoon  when 
she  had  enjoyed  the  sensation  of  being 
her  own  mistress  and  of  being  permitted 
to  do  her  own  work  in  a  leisurely  fashion. 
No  room  of  her  own  had  been  assigned  to 
her  as  yet,  but  Mrs.  Royal  had  promised 
to  attend  to  this  matter  as  soon  as  she 
could;  and  in  the  meantime  she  had  been 
made  altogether  comfortable. 

Now,  as  she  descended  the  stairs,  she 
was  aware  of  certain  sensations  which 
were  both  strange  and  delightful.  The 
sense  of  dignity  was  one  of  these.  She 
had  her  place  in  the  world  and  she  was 
capable  of  occupying  it  creditably.  She 
experienced  also  a  new  attitude  toward 
leisure.  Her  definite  tasks  were  done,  and 
now  she  had  really  a  lively  sense  of  the 
advantages  of  being  free  to  do  what  she 
would. 

She  thought  of  Mann.  It  occurred  to 
her  that  it  might  be  quite  delightful  to 
have  a  talk  with  him.  It  seemed  to  her 
ages  since  she  had  had  an  opportunity  to 
do  so.  She  had  served  him  at  supper  and 
there  had  been  an  exchange  of  glances: 
hers  prideful  and  gratified,  his  alertly 
whimsical.  But  of  speech  there  had  been 
almost  none.  The  sense  of  responsibility 
had  been  upon  her,  and  Mann  had  real- 
ized this. 

She  wondered  where  he  could  be;  but 
she  realized  with  a  little  shock  of  surprise 
that  she  should  not  care  to  look  for  him, 
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or  even  to  ask  for  him.    A  consciousness  know,  I  don't  want  you  to  feel  that  you 

of  something  of  delicacy  in  their  relations  are  a  servant  here.     You're  here  as  my 

came  to  her.  friend." 

She  made  her  appearance  on  the  im-  She  slipped  her  arm  through  Susan's, 

mense  front  porch;  but  after  a  swift  sur-  and  much  to  the  latter's  chagrin  she  drew 

vey  of  all  that  was  spread  before  her  her  out  to  the  porch  and  walked  ostenta- 

vision  there  she  slipped  back  into  the  tiously  the  length  of  it  and  back  again, 

doorway  so  that  she  could  see  without  She  was  talking  gayly,  though  Susan  did 

being  seen.    The  place  seemed  to  be  un-  not  catch  the  drift  of  her  remarks.     It 

comfortably    public;     and    there    were  was  quite  like  those  promenaders  down 

certain   activities   going   forward   which  on  the  sidewalk.     And  then  they  went 

seemed  to  her  highly  questionable.  up-stairs. 

A  number  of  men  were  seated  on  the  They  entered  a  room  which  appeared 
porch,  some  of  whom  she  did  not  recog-  to  have  been  designed  for  a  sitting-room, 
nize  as  among  those  who  had  a  claim  though  just  now  its  furniture  included  a 
upon  the  hospitality  of  the  hotel.  They  bed.  The  windows  looked  out  upon  a 
were  probably  town  idlers.  They  sat  balcony  which  hung  over  the  street.  The 
where  they  could  look  down  the  main  furniture  included,  besides  the  bed,  a  mar- 
street  of  Horseshoe,  with  its  petty  activ-  ble-topped  centre-table,  holding  books 
ities  of  many  kinds  in  the  distance;  but  and  a  stereopticon  with  views;  a  cabinet 
they  were  interested  in  something  much  filled  with  curios;  a  sofa;  and  several 
nearer.  chairs. 

The  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  hotel  was  "This  room,"  explained  Mrs.  Royal, 

part  of  what  was  clearly  a  town  prom-  "is  what  we  call  the  bridal  suite,  though 

enade,  and  this  was  the  hour  when  the  of  course  it  isn't  a  suite  and  no  bridal 

young  women  of  Horseshoe,  neatly  and  in  couple  ever  used  it,  so  far  as  I  know, 

some  instances  even  gayly  dressed,  were  But  it's  our  best  room  and  I  always  feel 

promenading.     They  afforded   a   rather  as  if  I  was  putting  on  airs  when  I  spend 

pretty  picture  in   their  bucolic  fashion,  an  evening  here."     She  nodded  with  an 

They  were   girlishly   young   and   fresh,  impressive  smile  and  added:   "It's   the 

They  pretended  not  to  be  aware  of  the  room  I've  fitted  up  for  you." 

presence  of  the  idlers  on  the  hotel  porch;  "It's  nice,"  said  Susan,  to  whom  it  did 

yet  nothing  save  the  presence  of  those  seem  admirable.     Then  to  her  surprise 

males  could  have  explained  the  gay  hys-  she  saw  Mann  standing  in  the  doorway, 

teria,  the  exaggerated  movements  of  lips,  "I  guess  I've  found  the  right  place?" 

and  the  effective  control  of  glances  which  he  inquired.     The  question  seemed  to  im- 

were  to  be  noted  among  the  promenad-  ply  an  understanding  between  him  and 

ers.  Mrs.  Royal. 

The  thought  occurred  to  Susan  that  if  "Yes,  this  is  the  place,"  the  hotel 
these  young  women  belonged  to  Pleasant  woman  assured  him. 
Lane,  and  had  behaved  as  they  were  now  Susan  was  frankly  pleased  to  see  him. 
behaving,  they  would  have  been  greatly  She  was  surprised  when  Mrs.  Royal  nod- 
humiliated  before  they  got  very  far.  But  ded  toward  a  chair  which  seemed  to  have 
she  did  not  draw  this  conclusion  to  the  been  quite  accidentally  placed  close  to 
detriment  of  Pleasant  Lane  so  much  as  to  her  own.  There  was  an  empty  chair  near 
the  silly  customs  of  Horseshoe.  She  had  Susan,  too,  and  she  wondered  why  Mann 
only  one  name  for  a  young  woman  who  shouldn't  have  taken  that  one.  But  she 
permitted  herself  to  make  mouths  for  the  realized  that  he  hadn't  really  been  left 
benefit  of  strange  men.  any  choice. 

Perhaps  the  city  has  its  bigotries  as  She  was  pondering  this  matter,  not  very 

well  as  the  country.  graciously,  when  there  was  another  arri- 

She  was  rather  relieved  to  encounter  val.     A   second  figure   appeared  in   the 

Mrs.  Royal  as  she  stepped  back  into  the  doorway — a  very  portly  figure  this  time, 

hall.  Susan  recognized  the  newcomer  as  the 

"Come,  I  want  you  to  go  up-stairs  with  late  diner  she  had  seen  in  the  dining- 

me,"  was  Mrs.  Royal's  greeting.     "You  room.     He  proved  to  be  Mrs.  Royal's 
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husband;  and  Mann  and  Susan  were  in- 
troduced to  him  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mann. 

Susan  was  almost  too  uncomfortable  to 
speak  coherently  when  Royal  took  the 
chair  close  to  her  own.  She  glanced  at 
Mann  in  a  reproachful  fashion,  but  he  did 
not  seem  disposed  to  come  to  her  assis- 
tance. When  she  regarded  Royal  again 
she  could  not  help  discovering  that  he 
was  a  submissive,  docile  creature,  who 
glanced  at  his  wife  from  time  to  time  with 
the  uncomprehending  uneasiness  of  a 
child. 

"How  nice!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Royal. 
"  A  family  party."  She  was  dressed  more 
carefully  than  she  had  been  during  the 
day,  and  she  was  now  assuming  a  gay, 
coquettish  manner.  Susan  thought  again 
of  those  girls  down  in  the  street.  She  felt 
disgusted  when  she  observed  Mrs.  Royal's 
efforts  to  play  the  part  of  a  grand  dame. 
Mrs.  Royal  was  plainly  trying  to  make  a 
favorable  impression  upon  Mann. 

As  for  Mann,  he  was  plainly  not  to  be 
dispirited  or  embarrassed  by  anything 
Mrs.  Royal  did  or  said.  The  innocence 
he  had  assumed  as  a  cloak  earlier  in  the 
day  gave  place  to  a  marked  cheerfulness. 
He  was  delighted  to  note  the  strange  im- 
provement in  Susan's  bearing.  She 
seemed  to  have  gained  greatly  in  some  in- 
definable way.  And  she  was  so  undis- 
guisedly  resentful  of  Mrs.  Royal's  monop- 
oly of  him !  He  was  not  slow  to  remark 
that  Royal  too  resented  his  wife's  gay 
and  free  manner  with  one  who  was  a 
stranger.  Mann  believed  he  compre- 
hended quite  fully  the  relationship  be- 
tween Royal  and  his  wife.  Royal  was  a 
poor,  fond  creature  who  delighted  in  his 
wife's  brightness  and  hungered  for  the 
crumbs  which  fell  from  the  social  table 
at  which  she  sat.  He  could  not  help  mar- 
velling at  the  ironies  of  human  existence. 
He  realized  how  often  it  is  possible  to  find 
the  wifelike  woman  married  to  the  unfit, 
evil  man — the  waster;  and  the  husband- 
like man  married  to  the  slattern,  the 
shrew,  the  aimless  gadabout. 

He  leaned  forward  idly  and  picked  up 
a  photograph-album  which  lay  on  the  cen- 
tre-table. As  a  kind  of  accompaniment 
to  Mrs.  Royal's  gay  chatter  he  turned  the 
leaves. 

Mrs.  Royal  noted,  at  length,  that  after 
listlessly  turning  a  score  of  uninteresting 


faces  he  was  now  looking  quite  interest- 
edly at  a  very  old  daguerreotype.  The 
picture  was  that  of  a  very  young  woman 
whose  natural  merit  of  outline  and  fea- 
ture was  not  to  be  obscured  by  antiquated 
style  and  stilted  pose. 

"Poor  soul!"  was  Mann's  comment. 
"She's  probably  a  withered  old  woman 
now,  and  maybe  dead  and  gone.  But  you 
can  see  how  proud  and  pretty  she  was 
when  she  sat  for  that  picture." 

Mrs.  Royal  took  the  album  from  his 
hands  and  turned  it  about  without  re- 
moving it  from  his  knees.  Then  she  in- 
spected the  picture. 

"Oh— that!"  she  exclaimed.  "She's 
anything  but  dead  and  gone.  She  owns 
the  very  room  we're  sitting  in.  I  mean, 
she  owns  the  hotel  building." 

Mann,  really  interested,  looked  at  her 
inquiringly. 

"  Her  name  is  Eliza  Gunn.  She's  con- 
sidered half-witted  now.  When  she  sees 
strangers  in  town  she  advises  them  to  go 
away.  She  tells  everybody  that  Horse- 
shoe is  a  'hellhole.'" 

Mann  bent  his  gaze  upon  the  picture 
again,  and  Mrs.  Royal  did  not  know  that 
the  expression  in  his  eyes  had  swiftly 
changed. 

"But  why?"  he  asked. 

"  Oh,  disappointments.  The  Gunns 
started  well,  but  they  wound  up  badly. 
Her  brother  was  Judge  Gunn.  He  was  a 
congressman  from  this  district  a  good 
many  years  ago.  He  built  this  house  to 
live  in.  He  came  too  near  spending  all 
the  money  he  had  to  build  it.  The 
woman  he  was  to  have  married  died  the 
day  before  the  wedding.  He  was  de- 
feated the  next  time  he  ran  for  Congress. 
He  began  going  down-hill  and  died  a  few 
years  later.  His  sister  Eliza  inherited 
this  property.  There  wasn't  anybody 
else;  and  she's  been  living  on  the  income 
from  it  I  don't  know  how  many  years." 

"But  she?  How  was  she  disappoint- 
ed?" 

"Oh,  she  was  always  a  silly  creature. 
She  thought  she  was  a  poet.  They  used 
to  print  her  things  in  The  Nail.  Her 
brother  was  influential  then  and  they 
were  afraid  to  refuse  to  print  the  stuff  she 
wrote.  Then  Judge  Gunn  went  to  Wash- 
ington, and  she  went  along  to  keep  house 
for  him.     I  believe  the  judge  couldn't  see 
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that  what  she  wrote  was  just  rubbish,  and 
he  paid  to  have  a  book  made  out  of  it 
while  they  were  in  Washington.  That 
was  what  settled  her.  Nobody  paid  any 
attention  to  the  book.  That  is,  hardly 
anybody.  You  know  the  kind  of  book  I 
mean.  It  had  her  picture  in  it.  There 
was  one  paper  called  the  New  York  Sun 
that  wrote  a  long  piece  about  it  and  put 
in  some  of  the  poems.  But  you  could  see 
it  was  just  to  show  that  the  editor  didn't 
see  anything  but  rubbish  in  the  book. 
People  in  general  didn't  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  it  at  all.  You  know,  poetry  don't 
mean  anything  to  you  unless  you're  a  lit- 
tle off  yourself.  When  she  came  back  to 
Horseshoe  she  was  soured  on  everybody. 
So  was  the  judge.  After  he  died  she 
went  along  holding  herself  above  other 
people,  and  the  older  she  got  the  more 
disagreeable  she  got.  She's  just  a  poor 
old  crank  now." 

Mann  had  continued  to  study  the  faded 
portrait,  and  his  mind  travelled  from  the 
young,  serious  face  to  the  bent  figure  he 
had  encountered  on  the  road  when  he 
came  into  town. 

"  Good  heavens  ! "  he  said  finally,  "  just 
to  think  of  it!" 

"Of  what?"  demanded  Mrs.  Royal. 

"Why,  that  she  was  young  and  pretty 
— and  maybe  gifted — and  she  hitched  her 
wagon  to  a  star.  Yet  look  what  she's 
come  to!" 

"Oh,  well  .  .  .  there's  always  a  tale  of 
woe  if  you  look  at  the  dark  side  of  things." 
She  leaned  back,  disinterested,  weary. 
"It's  been  a  long,  hard  day,  hasn't  it?" 
She  patted  her  lips  with  her  fingers  and 
yawned.  "And  you  people  must  be  aw- 
fully tired.  I  guess  it's  time  for  us  all  to 
go  to  bed." 

She  arose  and  went  over  to  where  Royal 
sat.  "Come  on,  old  man,"  she  said  with 
a  sudden  show  of  fondness.  She  took  hold 
of  his  hair  and  gave  his  head  a  little  shake ; 
whereupon  he  closed  his  eyes  contentedly 
and  seemed  in  no  mood  to  stir. 

In  a  moment  she  had  him  on  his  feet 
and  arm  in  arm  they  moved  toward  the 
door.  She  turned  about  then.  "Well,  I 
hope  you'll  both  sleep  well,"  she  said  in 
her  best  manner.  "I  know  you  won't 
need  any  rocking,  Mrs.  Mann,"  was  her 
final  fling. 

Then  she  and  Royal  went  out,  closing 
the  door  behind  them. 


XIX 

SUSAN   RISES   TO   AN   OCCASION 

The  Susan  of  a  month  ago — perhaps 
even  of  twenty-four  hours  ago — would 
have  met  this  new  predicament  by  spring- 
ing to  her  feet  and  uttering  a  cry  of  re- 
monstrance— and  self-betrayal. 

The  new  Susan  did  not  move  for  an 
instant.  She  sat  darkly  regarding  that 
closed  door.  She  dimly  sensed  the  fact 
that  Mann  was  gazing  at  her  with  height- 
ened color  and  with  the  familiar  gleam 
of  merriment  in  his  eyes.  She  realized 
that  resentment  or  anger  on  her  part 
would  be  unreasonable.  She  could  not 
decide  that  any  one  was  to  blame  for  the 
predicament  in  which  she  found  herself. 
She  herself  had  been  at  fault,  perhaps, 
more  than  any  one  else.  She  tried  hard 
to  master  the  overwhelming  discomfort 
she  felt  at  being  alone,  under  such  con- 
ditions, with  this  man  in  whose  presence 
she  experienced  an  indefinable  constraint. 

At  length  she  turned  to  him  quietly. 
"You  know  you  can't  stay  here,"  she 
said. 

For  answer  Mann  went  to  the  door  and 
listened,  to  be  sure  that  the  Royals  were 
really  gone.  Then  he  retraced  his  steps 
slowly  and  thoughtfully.  "Of  course,  I 
know  that,"  he  replied.  There  was  com- 
plete and  ready  assurance  in  his  tone. 
His  solicitude  for  her  was  genuine,  yet  he 
saw  the  humor  of  the  situation  too,  and 
for  the  moment  he  avoided  her  eyes,  the 
better  to  be  able  to  keep  a  sober  coun- 
tenance. "Of  course,  I  understand  that," 
he  repeated,  "but  you  know  there's  noth- 
ing to  be  gained  by  letting  the  whole 
household  know  I've  got  to*  get  out." 

He  ventured  to  look  at  her  then,  and 
Susan  exclaimed  quickly:  "No,  let's  not 
let  them  know  anything — to-night." 

"We  might  just  wait  a  few  minutes. 
Maybe  then  I  can  leave  without  attract- 
ing any  attention." 

Susan  rocked  slowly.  She  had  difficul- 
ty in  meeting  her  companion's  glance. 
"Yes,  that  will  be  better,"  she  admitted. 
The  keen  discomfort  had  faded  from  her 
eyes,  but  the  fixed  determination  re- 
mained. 

"Besides,"  he  added,  adopting  a  less 
serious  tone,  "I'd  be  glad  of  the  chance 
to  talk  to  you  a  little  while.  It  seems  that 
we're  not  going  to  see  much  of  each  other 
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as  long  as  we're  here,  except  by  special 
contriving." 

She  regarded  that  closed  door  again. 
"I  was  wondering  where  you  could  be, 
just  after  supper,"  she  admitted. 

"Ah,  had  you  forgotten — Cleopatra?" 
He  pronounced  the  word  whimsically. 
"You  see,  I  was  stabling  Cleopatra  and 
looking  after  her  welfare.  It  seems  that 
the '  accommodations '  you  are  working  for 
include  the  care  of  her,  too.  Mrs.  Royal 
really  seems  disposed  to  be  generous." 

These  words  brought  a  rueful  expres- 
sion to  Susan's  face.  "  I  think  we've  had 
about  enough  of — Cleopatra,"  she  said. 
"It  seems  foolish,  keeping  her  any  longer. 
I  wish  you'd  give  her  away." 

Mann  brought  the  tips  of  his  fingers  to- 
gether judicially.  "I'm  afraid  it  couldn't 
be  done,"  he  argued;  and  she  immedi- 
ately had  the  feeling  that  his  mood  was 
about  to  take  one  of  those  flights  which 
made  his  speech  incomprehensible  to  her. 
"Giving  things  away  constitutes  almost 
the  only  problem  the  human  race  hasn't 
been  able  to  solve.  You  know,  if  you've 
got  anything  that  doesn't  belong  to  you 
by  right  of  honest  sweat  and  toil,  it's 
seemingly  impossible  to  get  rid  of  it  with- 
out starting  a  lot  of  trouble.  The  philan- 
thropists have  found  that  out.  You  see, 
it  isn't  right  for  people  to  accept  gifts  un- 
less they're  really  entitled  to  them.  If  I 
were  to  go  out  and  try  to  give  our  es- 
teemed Cleopatra  away  I'd  probably  be 
arrested.  I'd  be  taken  for  an  insane  per- 
son, or  some  sort  of  malefactor.  In  either 
case  they'd  want  to  lock  me  up.  Of 
course,  certain  millionaires  are  able  to 
give  libraries  and  '  foundations '  away,  but 
that's  merely  because  they've  got  a  lot  of 
nerve  and  because  the  people  they  offer 
their  gifts  to  are  too  strongly  tempted. 
As  a  matter  of  plain  fact,  the  police  ought 
to  arrest  the  millionaire  too,  when  he 
goes  about  giving  away  things  he  hasn't 
earned  to  people  who  haven't  earned 
them.  No,  I  don't  believe  we'd  better 
look  upon  Cleopatra  as  a  gracious  gift  in 
connection  with  the  gentle  souls  of  Horse- 
shoe." 

Susan  looked  at  him  a  trifle  resentfully. 
"Well,  then,  please  let's  not  talk  for  a 
little  while,"  she  begged.  "Let's  try  to 
think." 

"The  fact  is,  I've  already  been  think- 
ing.    I've  found  things  to  think  about 


during  my  travels  about  this  estimable 
town  to-day.  For  instance,  they  never 
have  more  than  one  thing  at  a  time  to  talk 
about  in  a  town  like  Horseshoe.  Just  now 
they're  talking  about  the  strange  woman 
who  made  her  appearance  at  Quitman. 
They're  wondering  what  became  of  her. 
I  don't  want  you  to  worry  about  it,  be- 
cause it  isn't  worth  while;  but  I  do  want 
you  to  have  the  facts  so  that  you  can 
govern  yourself  accordingly." 

For  the  moment  Susan  forgot  that 
closed  door  and  all  that  it  meant.  "I've 
got  no  reason  to  be  afraid,"  she  declared. 
"That  dreadful  old  judge  warned  me  to 
leave  town  when  I  got  into  Quitman ;  but 
I  hadn't  done  anything.  Suppose  the 
people  here  do  find  out  that  I'm  the  same 
woman?    They  couldn't  harm  me." 

"  Oh,  no,  they  couldn't  harm  you.  Not 
legally,  at  least.  But,  you  know,  most  of 
the  harm  is  done  just  by  unfriendliness, 
by  gossip,  by  petty  persecution.  They 
could  harm  you  in  that  way.  I'm  only 
thinking  about  that.  You  see,  you've  got 
such  an  earnest  way  of  wanting  people 
to  like  you.  I  think  you'd  be  unhappy  if 
they  began  to  point  at  you  and  lower 
their  voices  when  you  passed — even  ig- 
norant, idle-minded  people.  It's  not  the 
most  important  thing  in  the  world,  but  I 
know  you'll  want  to  be  careful." 

He  was  speaking  quite  simply  and 
calmly  now.  These  were  the  kind  of 
words  she  could  understand,  the  kind 
that  soothed  her;  and  for  one  unguarded 
moment  her  eyes  rested  upon  his  with 
confidence  and  gratitude  and  liking. 

A  deeper  note  of  earnestness  in  him  was 
touched  to  life  by  that  glance  of  hers.  He 
leaned  forward  guardedly,  yet  with  a  kind 
of  intimacy.  "Mrs.  Herkimer,"  he  said, 
"before  I  take  up  my  pack  and  staff  again, 
as  of  course  I'll  have  to  do  as  soon  as 
you're  settled  comfortably,  I  want  to  sub- 
mit a  request  to  you.  I  want  you  to  give 
this  thing  up  and  go  back  to  the  city  with 
me.  Let  me  work  for  you  and  provide 
for  you.  The  plain  truth  is,  I  like  you 
tremendously.  I  won't  use  a  stronger 
word  now,  when  I  might  seem  to  be  tak- 
ing advantage  of  you.  Possibly  I  couldn't 
truthfully  use  a  stronger  word.  But  it's 
a  good  deal  when  people  just  like  each 
other.  Maybe  it's  better  than  some  kinds 
of  love — the  kind  that  people  sometimes 
feel  when  there  isn't  much  liking.    You 
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see,  I  want  to  give  myself  another  chance. 
I  want  to  give  you  another  chance  too — 
there's  the  truth.  You're  too  nice  a  wo- 
man to  be  roaming  about  the  way  you  are 
now.  You're  likely  to  run  into  all  manner 
of  hardships.  You'll  quit  thinking  about 
the  adventure  of  it,  and  then  there  won't 
be  anything  left  to  stimulate  you.  The 
monotony  of  tramping  will  be  just  as  bad 
as  the  monotony  of  staying  in  one  place. 
Let's  go  back  to  the  city,  you  and  I. 
Come,  what  do  you  say?" 

He  was  leaning  far  forward  now;  and 
with  the  last  word  he  stretched  out  one 
hand — not  as  a  lover  to  a  beloved  but 
as  a  comrade  to  a  friend. 

Susan  was  not  unmoved.  She  remained 
silent  a  little  while.  A  silent  frown,  creas- 
ing her  forehead,  and  a  tired  expression 
which  drifted  across  her  eyes  like  a  cloud, 
gave  her  an  expression  of  refinement,  of 
delicacy,  which  was  altogether  eloquent. 

"I  don't  believe  you  understand,"  she 
said  finally.  "I  thought  I  had  made  it 
plain.    I  belong  to  Herkimer." 

"But  you  don't  belong  to  him.  Even 
admitting  that  you  ever  belonged  to  him, 
you  don't  any  more.  You  ran  away  from 
him.    Are  there  any  ties  left?" 

"I'm  afraid  I  can't  explain.  I  don't 
think  I  ran  away  from  Herkimer.  It  was 
from  the  life  I  led.  And  at  least  he  didn't 
run  away  from  me.  I  think  his  claim 
stands."  She  paused.  "And  I  might 
want  to  go  back  again  some  day,"  she 
added  after  a  troubled  silence. 

"  Ah,  that's  it ! "  Mann's  voice  was  al- 
most scornful.  "It's  fear!  You're  not 
really  independent,  after  all." 

"It's  not  fear — no,  it's  not.  I  just 
shouldn't  feel  decent  having  anybody  else 
as  long  as  Herkimer  never  quit  me.  If 
you  don't  understand  how  I  feel  it's  better 
for  us  not  to  talk  about  it  any  more." 

Mann  sighed.  "Ah,  well,"  he  said. 
And  after  an  interval — "I  suppose  I'd 
better  be  moving,  now.  I'm  not  sure  I'll 
be  able  to  get  out  of  the  house." 

"Yes,"  assented  Susan.  But  he  did 
not  move;  and  after  a  moment  of  troubled 
silence  she  asked  uneasily:  "Where  shall 
you  go?" 

"Oh,  that's  easy.  I  can  go  out  on  the 
road  somewhere  and  sleep  in  a  field." 

Susan  stirred  uneasily.  "  I  wouldn't  do 
that,"  she  protested.  "They  might  find 
you  and  arrest  you  as  a  tramp." 


"They  might.  Still,  I  don't  see  any- 
thing so  terrible  in  that.  I've  been  sub- 
jecting myself  to  that  risk  all  along." 
His  ready  smile,  tinged  with  bitterness 
now,  was  in  evidence. 

"But  I  want  you  to  think  of  me!" 

"  Yes,  certainly  I  must  do  that.  May- 
be you'd  suggest  what  I  ought  to  do?" 

"  Couldn't  you  pretend  to  slip  out  to 
see  about — Cleopatra,  and  then  sleep  in 
the  stable?" 

The  smile  broadened.  "Hardly.  The 
stable  isn't  very  completely  appointed. 
There  isn't  any  loft.  Just  a  couple  of 
stalls,  without  any  flooring.  Cleopatra 
might  object  to  a  companion  too.  She 
might  kick  me." 

Susan  glanced  at  him  stealthily.  She 
supposed  he  was  smiling;  but  for  once  he 
was  regarding  her  gravely. 

"Well,  then,  I  could  give  you  money, 
and  you  could  go  somewhere." 

"Somewhere  .  .  .  ?  That's  rather  in- 
definite." 

"I  mean  to  somebody's  house." 

"But  everybody's  gone  to  bed  by  this 
time.  Besides,  people  of  the  Horseshoe 
stamp  don't  reach  out  into  the  night  and 
draw  strange  men  into  their  houses. 
Moreover,  if  people  saw  me  looking  for  a 
place  to  sleep,  and  recognized  me  as  the 
man  stopping  at  the  hotel,  what  would 
they  think?  Should  I  tell  them  I'd  had 
a  quarrel  with  my  wife?" 

"No,  you  shouldn't."  A  little  refluent 
wave  of  anger  and  discomfort  broke  over 
Susan.  "I  don't  want  you  to  use  that 
word  again.  That's  got  to  be  set  right 
to-morrow,  some  way  or  other.  I  never 
told  anybody  we  were  married." 

"That's  true,  of  course;  but  then 
neither  did  I!" 

She  was  almost  in  despair.  "  Maybe," 
she  suggested,  "you  could  find  an  empty 
room  in  the  hotel  somewhere." 

"I'm  afraid  not,"  he  objected  mildly. 
"  I  could  hardly  go  prowling  about,  look- 
ing into  one  room  and  another.  Besides,  I 
think  Mrs.  Royal  said  the  house  was  full." 

She  met  this  statement  with  a  look  so 
forlorn  and  helpless  that  he  laughed  swift- 
ly and  arose.  "There,"  he  said  reassur- 
ingly, "it  will  be  all  right.    I'm  going." 

It  had  been  infinitely  delightful  to  him 
to  watch  the  play  of  her  solicitude  and 
that  childish  perplexity  which  seemed  to 
be  the  key-note  to  her  character — to  all 
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that  she  was  and  all  that  she  did.  But  it 
seemed  unkind  to  try  her  patience  any 
further.  However,  a  new  difficulty  now 
arose. 

"What  have  you  decided  to  do?"  she 
wanted  to  know. 

The  b.lunt  question  took  him  by  sur- 
prise. As  a  matter  of  fact  he  had  not  de- 
cided just  what  he  should  do.  He  might 
sit  on  a  door-step  somewhere,  or  spend 
the  night  in  the  railway  station,  or  go 
for  a  long  walk  until  morning — anything 
rather  than  impose  his  unwelcome  pres- 
ence upon  a  helpless  woman.  "Oh,  any- 
thing," he  replied  cheerfully.  "You 
needn't  fear  that  I  shall  not  come  out  all 
right." 

But  she  detained  him  with  a  look. 
"You  know,"  she  said,  with  the  wish  to 
be  quite  honest,  "the  room  is  yours  as 
much  as  mine." 

He  shook  his  head.  "You're  not  fair 
to  yourself,"  he  objected.  "You're  pay- 
ing for  it." 

"No,  I'm  not." 

"You're  working.  It's  the  same 
thing." 

"It  only  happens  that  I  am.  I  don't 
forget  a  time  when  you  did  all  the  work 
— and  shared  the  benefits  with  me." 

He  leaned  against  the  door  and  re- 
garded her  almost  moodily.  She  was 
forever  revealing  some  new  trait  in  her 
character,  and  always  it  was  something 
fundamentally  honest  and  fine. 

"Couldn't  we,"  almost  exclaimed  Su- 
san, with  a  light  of  relief  in  her  eyes, 
"couldn't  we  make  it  into  two  rooms?" 

"Certainly  not!"  declared  Mann. 

"Yes,  we  could."  She  turned,  the  tips 
of  her  fingers  pressing  against  her  lips. 
"We  could  move  the  bureau  a  little  .  .  . 
and  that  chair — see,  we  could  hang  the 
counterpane  across,  between  the  bureau 
and  two  chairs,  one  on  top  of  the  other." 

"But  that  would  be  only  a  partition." 

"And  when  we  had  made  it  into  two 
rooms  you  could  sleep  on  the  lounge — 
in  your  room." 

Mann,  almost  wholly  in  pantomime, 
laughed  heartily,  smiting  his  thigh  with 
his  palm. 

"It's  the  best  we  can  do,  to  avoid  get- 
ting into  trouble,"  she  declared.  She 
began,  without  waiting  for  his  assent,  to 
carry  out  her  own  suggestions.  They 
moved  the  bureau  a  little,  trying  not  to 


make  any  noise.  Then  a  straight-backed 
chair  was  fitted  snugly  into  a  rocker. 
The  counterpane  was  stretched  between 
the  two  highest  points  and  pinned  into 
place. 

"  It  will  do  very  nicely,"  decided  Susan. 
Her  problem  seemed  solved  wholly  to  her 
satisfaction,  and  Mann  made  no  protest. 

The  light  was  turned  low,  and  each 
made  ready  for  sleep,  the  counterpane 
serving  as  a  white,  frail  barrier. 

It  was  the  first  chance  Mann  had  had 
in  many  a  night  to  sleep  in  a  soft,  shel- 
tered place;  and  Susan  too  was  greatly 
in  need  of  rest.  Yet  a  strange  excitement 
filled  the  mind  of  each.  The  feeling  of 
intimacy  was  not  to  be  overcome  by  a 
few  yards  of  cotton  fabric. 

When  Mann  lay  down  on  the  lounge  it 
creaked  so  violently  that  he  suspected  it 
was  meant  for  ornament  rather  than  for 
service,  and  he  wondered  what  they  could 
say  to  Mrs.  Royal  in  the  event  of  its  col- 
lapsing. However,  the  creaking  ceased 
before  long,  and  Mann  became  aware  of 
Susan's  movements.  She  was  inching  her- 
self into  bed,  so  that  there  might  be  the 
slightest  possible  complaining  of  the  bed- 
springs. 

"I  guess  you'll  sleep  fine,"  he  sug- 
gested. 

There  was  no  response. 

He  was  sure  she  could  not  have  fallen 
asleep  so  speedily.  "  I  say,  I  guess  you're 
pretty  tired,"  he  persisted. 

Still  there  was  no  answer. 

"It's  a  good  thing  it's  not  cold 
weather,"  was  his  final  observation.  And 
then  he  received  his  answer. 

"We're  in  different  rooms!"  declared 
Susan.  "We  can't  talk!"  She  spoke 
quite  sharply.  Her  tone  conveyed  to  him 
the  fact  that  she  considered  him  to  have 
been  guilty  of  a  flagrant  indelicacy. 

In  the  dim  light  Mann  put  his  hand 
over  his  mouth  to  suppress  a  laugh;  and 
for  the  remainder  of  the  night  the  silence 
remained  unbroken. 

XX 

cupid's  bypaths 

At  this  period  of  Susan's  career  there 
was  no  event  which  cast  its  shadow  be- 
fore, despite  the  nearness  of  the  one  big 
adventure.    Her  activities  all  became  al- 
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most  pleasantly  adjusted,  and  in  an  almost 
unprecedented  degree  she  was  at  peace. 

Day  after  day  she  worked  in  Mrs. 
Royal's  kitchen  and  dining-room,  and  if 
she  feared  an  outburst  of  passion  from  the 
woman  she  tried  faithfully  to  serve  she 
was  pleasantly  disappointed.  Mrs.  Royal 
remained  most  amiable. 

Night  after  night  she  repaired  wearily 
yet  strangely  content  to  her  room.  She 
continued  to  share  it  with  Mann;  there 
seemed  no  possible  escape  from  this  ar- 
rangement now.  The  improvised  parti- 
tion was  set  in  place  regularly;  and  af- 
ter the  strangeness  of  this  arrangement 
passed — as,  oddly  enough,  it  speedily  did 
— it  seemed  to  Susan  a  slight  tax  upon 
her  comfort  when  measured  with  what 
seemed  a  well-established  sense  of  security. 

The  arrangement  which  would  have 
seemed  to  a  shrewder — and  perhaps  less 
moral — woman  a  wholly  unthinkable  one 
was  regarded  by  Susan  as  an  essentially 
innocent  method  of  self-protection  from 
ills  which  her  conduct  had  neither  merited 
nor  invited. 

To  a  considerable  extent  Mann  shared 
Susan's  views  touching  this  matter.  At 
least  he  speedily  analyzed  her  point  of 
view,  and  decided  that  they  were  injur- 
ing neither  themselves  nor  any  one  else 
by  their  deception.  It  is  true  that  after 
the  first  night  he  spoke  seriously  to  his 
companion  touching  his  obvious  duties 
and  the  possible  risks  she  was  running. 
He  suggested  that  he  take  his  departure, 
leaving  the  impression  that  he  had  work 
to  do  elsewhere  and  that  he  meant  to 
come  back. 

But  this  suggestion  was  not  acceptable 
to  Susan.  She  would  have  been  unable, 
perhaps,  to  explain  why  she  did  not  wish 
Mann  to  go  away.  She  only  realized  that 
she  was  happy  and  contented  and  that 
she  did  not  wish  to  run  any  risk  of  having 
conditions  changed  for  her.  Doubtless 
she  was  not  unmindful  of  Mann's  friendly 
services  during  their  first  days  together, 
and  it  may  be  that  the  wish  to  see  him 
come  upon  better  days  had  not  a  little  to 
do  with  her  opposition  to  his  going  away. 
But  the  greater  probability  is  that  she 
felt  a  sense  of  protection  from  his  pres- 
ence and  did  not  wish  to  run  the  risk  of 
being  recognized  as  the  mysterious  wo- 
man who  had  attracted  so  much  unfavor- 
able attention  by  travelling  alone. 


She  put  an  end  to  his  argument  that  he 
ought  to  leave  her  with  the  simple  state- 
ment: "Now  that  we've  got  two  rooms, 
I  don't  see  any  reason  why  you  should  go 
away." 

He  permitted  her  reference  to  the  two 
rooms  to  pass  without  comment  save  the 
unspoken  one  in  his  eyes.  He  seemed  to 
ponder  the  matter. 

"And  I  suppose  I  ought  to  linger 
around  without  anything  to  do  but  to 
show  up  at  meal-time?"  he  asked. 

"Well  .  .  .  yes." 

"I'm  afraid  you  overestimate  my 
merits  as  a  tramp.  That  would  be  the 
proper  thing  for  a  real  journeyman  tramp 
to  do;  but  I'm  afraid  I  haven't  passed  the 
apprentice  stage  in  some  respects." 

"And  I  wish  you  wouldn't  talk  like 
that,"  said  Susan.  "I  think  it's  ridicu- 
lous for  you  to  pretend  to  be  a  regular 
tramp." 

"I  admit  that  my  faith  in  myself  is 
shaken — especially  when  I  think  about 
the  inclination  I've  got  just  now  to  go  to 
work  at  something.  You  know  the  pres- 
ent arrangement  can't  go  on  long — that's 
a  sure  thing.  You  needn't  be  at  all  sur- 
prised any  day  to  hear  that  I've  picked 
up  a  job." 

And  so  Susan  had  her  way;  and  day  by 
day  her  plans  took  more  definite  form  in 
her  mind,  and  seemed  simpler  and  less 
unattainable. 

She  was  determined  to  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  that  broad  science  of  housekeep- 
ing which  had  always  been  as  a  closed 
book  to  her.  More  specifically,  she  had 
decided  that  she  would  have  a  hotel  of 
her  own.  She  did  not  quite  see  how  this 
was  to  be  brought  about;  but  that  was  a 
problem  which  she  would  take  up  later. 
She  did  not  conceive  it  possible  that  she 
should  relinquish  her  new  mode  of  life; 
and  she  did  not  imagine  that  the  atmos- 
phere she  now  enjoyed  could  exist  any- 
where save  in  a  hotel.  When  she  got  a 
hotel  of  her  own  she  would  manage  better 
than  Mrs.  Royal  managed.  She  would 
work  harder,  for  one  thing.  She  would 
give  more  thought  to  the  work,  too. 

She  was  quite  pathetically  happy  in  her 
work.  She  was  learning  many  things,  she 
believed.  The  fact  is  that  she  was  record- 
ing a  very  real  growth.  She  was  discov- 
ering hitherto  unsuspected  talents  and 
emotions  in  her  equipment  and  nature. 
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The  successful  browning  of  a  roast  filled 
her  with  ecstasy.  The  odors  which  came 
from  the  commodious  oven  in  the  kitchen 
were  to  her  as  perfumes  and  incense. 
The  swelling  of  loaves,  of  vegetables,  of 
fruits,  as  the  heat  set  their  chemical  forces 
in  action,  delighted  her  eyes.  The  home- 
ly symphony  of  the  kitchen  noises  were  as 
a  siren  song  in  her  ears.  Her  hands  de- 
lighted in  the  touch  of  dough,  of  meats. 
Her  soul  expanded  in  that  place  of  ample 
areas,  of  many  varied  rooms.  She  was 
obtaining,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  a 
glimpse  into  the  real  kingdom  of  woman- 
hood. 

She  did  not  realize  how  far  along  the 
new  road  she  had  travelled  until  one 
day  Mrs.  Royal  confided  to  her,  with  a 
sigh: 

"This  is  no  life  for  a  woman  of  refine- 
ment. If  I  had  my  way  I'd  have  a  front 
room  to  sit  in,  in  a  city,  with  a  thousand 
people  going  by  all  the  time,  and  nothing 
to  do  but  to  sit  and  look  out." 

"Good  gracious!"  was  Susan's  re- 
sponse— that  and  nothing  more.  But 
legions  of  thoughts  crowded  into  her 
mind. 

Not  a  little  was  added  to  her  joy  in  life 
at  that  time  by  the  attitude  of  Mrs. 
Royal's  husband. 

Susan  had  never  known  another  man 
like  Royal.  So  much  of  patience  and 
docility  and  outreaching  fondness  was  a 
thing  quite  outside  her  conceptions  of 
men.  He  was  childishly  proud  of  his 
handsome,  slothful  wife:  so  much  so  that 
he  carefully  hid  the  wounds  which  her 
neglect  inflicted  upon  him.  She  was  fear- 
fully inconsiderate  of  him,  brutally  put- 
ting aside  his  childlike  efforts  to  serve  or 
please  her.  Often  Susan  saw  what  Mrs. 
Royal  seemed  incapable  of  seeing:  that 
his  eyes  filled  with  pained  wonder  and 
that  his  lips  quivered  ever  so  slightly 
when  she  repulsed  or  ignored  him.  And 
little  by  little  he  unconsciously  turned  to 
Susan  for  comfort.  There  was  perfect 
simplicity  in  her  kindness  to  him — as 
there  was  in  her  bearing  toward  every  one. 
And  this  was  a  thing  he  could  thoroughly 
understand.  The  time  came  speedily 
when  he  looked  at  her  gratefully  when 
she  went  to  little  pains  for  his  sake.  He 
soon  acquired  the  habit  of  sitting  for 
hours  at  a  time  in  the  kitchen,  perform- 
ing the  more  menial  duties  which  other- 


wise would  have  fallen  to  Susan's  lot. 
He  had  little  to  say  to  her.  His  chief 
pleasure  was  in  fishing,  and  on  several  oc- 
casions he  spoke  to  her  of  this,  and  be- 
came almost  enthusiastic  as  he  described 
the  stream  where  he  went  to  fish  and  his 
experiences  with  rod  and  line.  He  never 
spoke  of  his  wife :  an  attitude  the  delicacy 
of  which  Susan  appreciated  thoroughly. 

She  could  not  understand  why  he 
should  not  have  fared  better.  He  was  not 
really  old — scarcely  past  fifty;  and  he 
was  not  really  stupid — only  wholesomely 
simple.  He  seemed  to  Susan  merely  a 
big  boy.  She  pitied  him.  She  began  to 
be  almost  fond  of  him. 

The  attitude  of  these  two  toward  each 
other  was  not  long  unknown  to  Mann. 
More  than  once  he  observed  that  when 
Susan  placed  Royal's  food  before  him  at 
meal-time  she  would  pause  long  enough 
to  speak  to  him  gently ;  and  it  was  further 
to  be  observed  that  on  these  occasions 
Royal  paid  no  heed  to  his  food  but  gazed 
after  Susan  as  she  returned  to  the  kitchen 
with  eyes  like  those  of  a  neglected  old 
hound  that  has  had  a  friendly  pat  on  the 
head. 

And  sights  like  these  set  him  to  pon- 
dering strangely;  for  there  was  another 
little  drama  going  forward  in  the  hotel 
which  only  he  knew  anything  about. 

This  related  to  Mrs.  Royal.  She 
seemed  to  Mann  the  sort  of  woman  who 
might  take  a  passing  fancy  to  any  number 
of  men;  and  he  could  not  close  his  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  for  the  time  being  she  was 
harboring  sentimental  thoughts  of  him. 
The  truth  is  that  her  lax,  sensuous  nature 
was  strongly  attracted  by  something  in 
Mann:  something  unruffled  and  sophis- 
ticated and  silent.  She  did  not  under- 
stand him;  therefore  she  was  disturbed 
by  him.  Often  he  looked  in  her  direction 
to  perceive  that  she  was  regarding  him 
with  a  kind  of  wan,  rapt  expression;  and 
when  their  eyes  met  she  would  collect  her 
wits  and  shake  her  head  with  an  effect  of 
jollity,  while  the  color  would  deepen  in 
her  face. 

While  Susan  worked  faithfully  in  the 
kitchen  Mrs.  Royal  spent  much  of  her 
time  loitering  in  the  halls,  or  on  the  porch, 
or  about  the  hotel  office,  on  the  chance 
of  encountering  Mann.  When  this  little 
stratagem  worked  successfully  she  would 
have  almost  nothing  at  all  to  say;  but  her 
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embarrassment  and  the  very  triviality  of 
her  words  were  significant  enough  to  a 
man  who  was  not  without  the  usual  wis- 
dom of  one  who,  in  his  time,  had  been  a 
pleasant  adventurer  among  many  kinds 
of  women. 

Mrs.  Royal  was  not  lacking  in  the 
feminine  skill  of  inventing  necessities, 
problems,  predicaments,  which  brought 
her  and  Mann  together.  Mann  saw 
through  the  subterfuges  easily  and  read 
the  woman's  mind  unerringly.  Under 
different  circumstances  the  experience 
might  not  have  been  quite  uninteresting 
to  him;  but  at  a  time  when  a  sort  of  ideal- 
ism had  been  awakened  in  his  mind  by 
Susan's  piquant  simplicity  and  honesty, 
he  found  it  trying  to  have  to  play  lamb  to 
this  grosser  woman's  wolf,  or  to  look  dull 
or  innocent — to  be  required,  in  brief,  to 
uphold  the  old  tradition  that  a  man  is 
defenseless  in  the  hands  of  a  designing 
woman. 

He  was  unwilling  to  incur  her  displea- 
sure ;  for  he  knew  that  if  she  became  angry 
there  would  be  little  chance  for  Susan  to 
be  left  to  pursue  her  way  in  happiness 
and  peace.  And  Susan — he  could  not  un- 
derestimate the  truth — Susan  had  entered 
upon  a  period  of  blooming  which  was  alto- 
gether marvellous.  Their  talks  together, 
after  the  day  was  over,  were  bringing 
revelations  to  him.  Her  mind  was  be- 
coming more  active ;  her  sympathies  were 
broadening,  she  was  learning  how  to  laugh 
at  misadventures,  at  inappropriate  words. 
He  saw  in  these  developments  a  promise 
of  a  higher  order  of  friendship  between 
them  in  time;  or  perhaps  something 
better  than  mere  friendship. 

And  then  affairs  between  him  and  Mrs. 
Royal  came,  one  day,  to  a  swift  denoue- 
ment. 

He  was  sitting  in  the  hotel-office  desul- 
torily reading  a  newspaper  two  or  three 
days  old  when  he  heard  the  far-away 
whistle  of  a  locomotive.  Its  mournful 
music  was  engulfed  immediately  by  the 
thin,  disagreeable  sound  of  many  feet  on 
the  wooden  sidewalks.  The  people  of 
Horseshoe  were  hurrying  to  the  station. 
The  arrival  of  the  train  was  still  an  event. 
It  was  a  mystery  to  the  Horseshoe  mind 
how  the  immense  engine,  with  a  momen- 
tum which  seemed  uncontrollable,  could 
draw  up  neatly  at  the  same  spot  every 


time.  It  was  the  Horseshoe  way  to  gaze 
searchingly  at  every  detail  of  the  passing 
drama:  the  fretting  engine,  with  its 
ominous  emission  of  steam;  the  uni- 
formed man  who  ran  across  the  platform 
and  disappeared  into  the  station,  only  to 
reappear  with  a  slip  of  colored  paper  in 
his  hand — his  "  orders,"  as  it  was  soon 
discovered;  the  authoritative  word  of  the 
man  in  jumpers  who  reigned  placidly  in 
his  cab;  and  then  the  application  of 
power  again,  and  the  movement  and 
noise  which  brought  the  drama  to  its 
close. 

When  Mann  heard  the  whistle  he  noted 
the  fact  that  a  canary  that  had  been  sing- 
ing lustily  back  in  the  dining-room  sus- 
pended its  song,  as  if  to  listen. 

Mrs.  Royal  appeared  in  the  doorway, 
leaning  against  the  casing,  while  her  hand, 
following  an  unconscious  habit,  ran  up 
and  down  the  buttons  of  her  dress  to 
guard  against  the  neglects  and  oversights 
of  a  hasty  toilet. 

"Not  going  to  see  the  train  come  in?" 
she  asked.  She  had  already  learned  that 
Mann  never  went  to  see  the  train  come  in, 
and  that  a  pilfered  tete-a-tete  was  always 
possible  at  this  hour.  There  was  a  poor 
attempt  at  archness  in  her  manner,  a 
light  note  that  was  painfully  unreal. 

"No,"  replied  Mann,  "I  don't  seem  to 
care  a  great  deal  about  seeing  the  train 
come  in."  He  laid  aside  his  paper  and 
leaned  back  in  his  chair.  He  did  not  look 
at  her  after  the  first  glance.  He  seemed 
to  be  unaware  of  the  predatory  gaze  with 
which  she  regarded  him. 

She  remained  in  her  place  in  the  door- 
way, listening  intently.  She  was  breath- 
ing unevenly.  The  train  moved  out  of  the 
station  with  a  loud  clangor  of  its  bell  and 
a  shrill  whistle,  and  the  high,  ominous 
sound  of  confined  steam  doing  its  ap- 
pointed task.  The  canary  in  the  dining- 
room  had  resumed  its  song;  and  beyond, 
in  the  kitchen,  arose  a  sound  which  pro- 
claimed that  Susan  was  at  work  pounding 
a  steak. 

And  then  the  woman  left  her  place  in 
the  doorway.  She  advanced  into  the 
room  silently,  eagerly;  and  before  Mann 
could  divine  her  intention  she  was  on  her 
knees  beside  him,  thrusting  her  arms 
about  him  and  pressing  her  lips  to  his 
face. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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T  has  often  been  said  that  in  his  oft-re- 
peated assurance  that  he  "  Would  con- 
sider it  an  honor  to  die  for  France," 
Edmond  Genet,  whose  "War  Letters"  re- 
veal a  charming  and  brave  youth,  but  "an- 
swered the  call  of  blood."  There  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  his  great-great- 
™1tfzlLa"°G»et  grandfather,  "Citizen"  Genet, 
whose  namesake  he  was,  often 
looked  back  with  longing  for  his  native  land; 
and  this  much  we  know,  that  the  family 
traditions  on  the  paternal  side  were  handed 
down  from  father  to  son  with  much  care, 
until  they  fell  upon  the  fruitful  soil  of  Ed- 
mond Genet's  mind  and  soul.  This  fact, 
however,  must  not  be  allowed  to  obscure 
the  equally  important  fact,  that  he  had  a 
double  line  of  ancestry  whose  ideals  of  pa- 
triotism he  inherited.  At  the  same  time, 
when  one  reviews  the  history  of  his  French 
ancestry,  it  seems  like  a  psychological  coin- 
cidence that  he  should  have  gone  to  France 
to  die  for  the  freedom  for  which  "Citizen" 
Genet  endured  exile.  It  is  appropriate  to 
recall  the  "Citizen's"  mission  to  America. 
America,  having  declared  herself  free, 
had  failed  to  secure  recognition  of  her  rights 
from  England,  and  was,  therefore,  naturally 
anxious  to  create  a  sentiment  in  her  own 
favor  in  France.  To  this  end  she  sent 
Franklin  to  the  French  court,  and  although 
at  the  time  France  was  more  than  willing 
to  give  assistance  in  the  way  of  men,  money, 
and  army  supplies,  such  as  heavy  guns, 
tents,  and  clothing  for  thirty  thousand  men, 
it  was  not  until  the  news  of  the  surrender 
of  Burgoyne  reached  Paris  that  France 
formally  acknowledged  the  independence  of 
the  United  States.  It  then  became  a  mat- 
ter of  national  policy  for  her  to  enter  into 
a  secret  treaty,  a  compact  of  friendship  and 
alliance,  with  the  United  States,  to  "be 
made  public  only  in  case  England  should 
declare  war  against  France."  This  treaty 
was  put  into  the  national  archives  awaiting 
the  course  of  national  events.  In  the  mean- 
time France,  torn  by  internal  dissension, 
had  successively  come  under  the  rule  of  the 
Assembly,  the  Girondists,  and  the  Moun- 
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tain  or  Red  Republicans,  leading  up  to  the 
assassination  of  the  King,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  republic  under  Danton,  Robes- 
pierre, and  Marat. 

At  this  point  the  Genet  history  in  Amer- 
ica begins,  and  around  this  "secret  treaty" 
it  revolves.  In  1793  the  new  French  Re- 
public sent  its  first  minister  to  the  United 
States;  his  name  was  Edmond  Charles 
Genet,  and  his  title  "Citizen,"  owing  to  the 
fact  that  all  titles  had  been  abolished  in 
France.  This  young  man,  then  but  twenty- 
eight  years  old,  had  already  acquired,  owing 
to  his  bravery  and  skill,  the  rank  of  captain 
of  dragoons;  further  owing  to  his  gifts  as  a 
linguist,  he  had  held  various  important 
offices;  he  had  been  attached  to  the  Bureau 
of  Interpreters,  the  French  Embassies  at 
Berlin,  Vienna,  and  St.  Petersburg,  and  in 
1 781  succeeded  his  father  as  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Correspondence  in  the  Depart- 
ment for  Foreign  Affairs.  In  1792  he  was 
sent  as  ambassador  to  Holland,  and  from 
there  transferred,  in  1793,  as  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States.  His 
mission  was  to  induce  the  United  States  to 
declare  war  against  England.  When  he  ar- 
rived he  was  most  enthusiastically  received, 
and  his  journey  overland  from  Charleston 
— where  he  landed — to  Philadelphia,  was 
one  unbroken  ovation;  outriders  met  him 
as  he  approached  the  city,  and  hailed  him 
as  a  true  "Son  of  Liberty."  Banquets 
were  held  in  his  honor,  and  on  one  of  these 
occasions,  in  Philadelphia,  it  is  related  that 
the  head  of  a  roast  pig,  severed  from  the 
body  and  named  "Louis  XVI,"  was  passed 
from  guest  to  guest,  and  as  each  one  re- 
ceived it  he  plunged  his  knife  viciously  into 
it,  uttering  some  sentiment  regarding  liberty 
and  the  rights  of  men.  Indeed,  people  were 
so  infatuated  with  "Citizen"  Genet,  that 
the  French  craze  took  complete  possession 
of  them,  and  they  wore  "cockades,"  erected 
"liberty  poles,"  addressed  each  other  as 
"citizeness"  or  "citizen,"  went  to  the  ex- 
tent of  using  these  titles  in  letters,  on  busi- 
ness documents,  marriage  certificates,  and 
even  had  them  engraved  on  tombstones. 
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Was  it  any  wonder  then,  that  with  so  much 
sentiment  in  his  favor,  " Citizen"  Genet 
should  have  expected  the  United  States  to 
keep  the  pledge  made  in  the  "  Treaty  of 

1778"? 

In  President  Washington's  Cabinet  were 
two  men  of  the  most  diverse  minds  regard- 
ing the  management  of  national  affairs. 
One  was  Hamilton,  who  believed  in  the  rule 
of  "the  iron  hand,"  and  headed  the  English 
party;  and  the  other  was  Jefferson,  who 
believed  in  the  people's  capacity  for  self- 
government,  and  stood  by  the  French  party. 

After  bitter  controversy  on  the  subject, 
President  Washington,  feeling  that  the 
United  States,  having  just  established  her 
claim  to  a  republican  form  of  government, 
could  not  afford  to  become  involved  in  the 
wars  of  the  European  nations,  contended 
that  the  "treaty"  had  been  made  with  the 
King,  and  not  with  the  French  Republic, 
and  therefore  was  no  longer  binding,  and  on 
the  strength  of  this  argument  he  issued  his 
famous  "Proclamation  of  Neutrality." 
Naturally,  "  Citizen"  Genet,  anxious  for  the 
preservation  of  the  French  Republic,  pro- 
nounced our  government  "  weak  and  timid," 
and  led  on  by  many  American  sympathizers, 
and  sustained  by  the  Anti-Federal  party, 
threatened  to  appeal  to  "the  people." 
Having  been  vested  with  full  power  by  the 
French  Government,  he  at  once  acted  on 
his  own  interpretation  of  the  "Treaty  of 
1778,"  and  had  eight  privateers  commis- 
sioned, and  with  the  assistance  of  two 
French  frigates,  captured  fifty  British  mer- 
chantmen. This  enterprise  might  have 
been  allowed  to  continue  had  it  not  hap- 
pened that,  unfortunately,  some  of  these 
vessels  had  been  taken  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  our  position 
as  "neutrals"  then  made  it  necessary  for 
President  Washington  to  ask  the  French 
Government  to  recall  Genet,  which  was 
done,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  M.  Fauchet. 

Although  formally  recalled,  ''Citizen" 
Genet  never  returned  to  France,  for  the 
reason  that  "The  Reign  of  Terror"  had 
been  inaugurated,  and  many  Girondists,  of 
which  party  he  was  a  member,  had  been 
imprisoned  or  led  to  the  guillotine. 

When  one  considers  the  political  intrigues 
which  centred  about  "  affairs  of  state,"  it 
is  only  fair  to  admit  that  Genet  displayed  a 
most  admirable  spirit,  for,  yielding  with  the 
grace  of  a  gentleman,  he  at  once  retired 
from  the  field  of  conflict,  and  being  of  a 


liberty-loving  nature,  swore  allegiance  to 
the  United  States,  married  the  daughter  of 
Governor  George  Clinton,  of  New  York, 
went  into  private  life,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  an  ornament  to  society. 

"Citizen"  Genet  had  four  sons  and  two 
daughters,  and  the  third  son,  William  Rivers 
Genet,  married  a  Miss  Taylor  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  from  this  line  the  aviator, 
Edmond  Charles  Clinton  Genet,  was  de- 
scended. He  was  the  youngest  of  three 
sons  of  the  late  Albert  Rivers  Genet  and 
Martha  Fox  Genet,  and  was  born  at  Ossi- 
ning,  N.  Y.,  on  November  9,  1896,  and  died 
at  Ham,  France,  on  April  16,  191 7,  in  his 
twenty-first  year. 

Military  service  appealed  to  this  family 
of  boys,  for  the  eldest,  Ensign  Albert  Rivers 
Genet,  is  in  service  with  the  United  States 
Navy,  while  the  second  son,  First  Lieu- 
tenant Gilbert  Rodman  Fox  Genet,  is  sta- 
tioned at  Camp  Jackson,  S.  C. 

Genet's  mother  is  descended  from  a  long 
line  of  eminent  jurists,  educators,  and  pa- 
triots. Her  father,  Gilbert  Rodman  Fox, 
was  a  member  of  the  bar  of  Bucks  and 
Montgomery  Counties,  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  for  years  filled  the  office  of  clerk  of  the 
court  for  the  eastern  district  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. His  father,  John  Fox,  was  president 
judge  of  the  judicial  district  of  Bucks  and 
Montgomery  Counties  and  a  major  in  the 
War  of  181 2. 

John  Fox's  father,  Edward  Fox,  came 
from  Dublin,  Ireland,  about  1774,  was  the 
son  of  an  officer  in  the  British  army,  and 
during  the  Revolution  was  an  aggressive 
member  of  the  Council  of  Safety,  was  re- 
corder of  deeds  for  Philadelphia  from  1 799  t  o 
1802,  and  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  from  1791  to  1822. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Edmond's 
mother's  ancestry  had  a  reputation  for 
loyalty  sufficient  to  have  transmitted  to  its 
descendants  a  spirit  of  justice  and  patriot- 
ism. 

THE  facts  about  Edmond  Genet's  brief 
life  were  summarized,  with  some  of  his 
letters,  in  the  Magazine  for  May.     It 
will  be  recalled  that  he  was  the    fhe  Brief, 
first  American  aviator  to  die  under    Crowded  Life  of 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  France.    Voung  Gcncl 
When  only  sixteen  he  served  on  the  U.S.S. 
Georgia   during  the  Vera  Cruz  expedition, 
then  as  apprentice  seaman  in  the  United 
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States  Navy,  next  as  a  private  in  the 
Foreign  Legion  in  France,  from  May,  191 5, 
to  May,  1916,  and  last  as  a  pilot  in  the 
Lafayette  Escadrille. 

With  the  Foreign  Legion  he  saw  active 
service  in  the  French  trenches,  and  when 
the  battle  of  Champagne  was  fought  went 
to  the  very  front  with  his  company.  On 
this  occasion  the  Germans,  noticing  their 
uniforms — blue  coats,  red  trousers,  and  yel- 
low sashes — shouted,  "We  know  who  you 
are,  Foreign  Legion;  come  on,  and  we  will 
wipe  you  out/'  and  this  threat  was  no  idle 
one,  for  when  the  battle  was  over  but  thirty- 
five  men  of  this  company  were  left,  Edmond 
Genet  being  one  of  them. 

When  King  George  reviewed  the  troops 
after  the  battle,  Genet  carried  the  colors  as 
they  passed  before  him,  and  for  their 
bravery  these  men  were  decorated  with  "a 
cord  of  honor" — red  and  green  in  color — 
which  was  fastened  to  a  buttonhole  in  the 
coats  of  their  uniforms,  and  carried  from 
there  across  the  right  shoulder. 

Genet  was  transferred  to  the  aviation 
service  in  June  of  1916.  The  following 
November  he  was  made  a  pilot  aviator, 
and  in  December  went  to  the  front  over 
Verdun. 

His  name  will  be  inseparably  connected 
with  that  of  his  flying  mate,  Sergeant  James 
R.  McConnell,  who  fell  while  flying  over  the 
German  line  just  three  weeks  before  Genet's 
death.  Concerning  this  event,  Edmond 
Genet  wrote  home,  saying:  "We  found  his 
body  in  a  field  at  the  edge  of  the  village 
of  Petit  Detriot,  his  machine  completely 
smashed;  not  being  able  to  land,  we  landed 
some  distance  away  and  motored  to  the 
spot,  and  found  Mac's  body  terribly  man- 
gled, his  papers  and  identification  mark 
gone,  the  Germans  having  stripped  him  of 
everything,  even  to  the  boots.  I  will  try 
and  land  there  to-morrow  when  they  bury 
him,  to  see  that  his  grave  is  properly  and 
decently  marked;  I  would  give  up  twenty 
citations,  and  suffer  twenty  wounds  to  have 
McConnell  back  again." 

Less  than  a  month  later,  and  just  ten 
days  after  the  United  States  had  declared 
war  against  Germany,  Edmond  Genet  gave 
his  life  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  human- 
ity. He  was  so  happy  to  have  had  "the 
Stars  and  Stripes"  to  place  with  the  French 
flag  when  he  started  out  on  his  mission  that 
morning.  This  mission  was  to  carry  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  war  message  over  the  German 


lines.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  had 
been  printed  in  the  Paris  office  of  the  New 
York  Herald,  and  sent  to  the  aviation  sta- 
tions from  St.  Quentin  to  the  Swiss  frontier 
for  distribution.  They  were  in  the  form 
of  pamphlets,  with  the  American  flag  at  the 
top  in  red,  white,  and  blue,  and  the  packets 
were  so  carefully  arranged  that  they  burst 
open  when  dropped,  and  the  leaflets  were 
scattered  far  and  wide  over  the  German 
trenches,  the  cities,  and  even  over  the 
Rhine  and  inland. 

He  returned  safe  and  happy  from  this 
mission,  but  in  the  early  evening  there  was 
a  "sortie,"  the  worst  air  battle  that  had  yet 
taken  place,  and  just  as  Genet  was  starting 
across  the  German  lines  a  shell  burst  under 
him,  shattering  the  left  wing  of  his  machine. 
He  was  seen  making  an  heroic  effort  to  guide 
his  machine  within  his  own  lines,  and  just 
over  Ham  the  crippled  wing  snapped  off, 
and  the  machine  made  a  drop  of  several 
thousand  feet. 

The  village  of  Ham  where  he  fell  was  then 
just  inside  the  French  lines,  and  about 
seventy  miles  northeast  of  Paris,  but  was 
recaptured  by  the  Germans  in  the  great 
drive  in  March.  Genet  was  carried  into  a 
hospice  close  by,  and  buried  from  there  the 
following  day,  with  military  honors.  His 
casket  was  placed  on  a  "caisson"  attached 
to  which  were  five  horses  led  by  five  picked 
soldiers,  and  attended  by  a  body-guard 
from  the  Aviation  Corps.  The  French  flag 
and  "the  Stars  and  Stripes"  intertwined 
draped  his  casket,  and  the  War  Cross 
awarded  for  bravery  rested  on  them.  The 
United  States  Embassy  sent  a  representa- 
tive from  Paris  to  be  in  attendance.  Cap- 
tain Smith  of  the  United  States  Navy 
and  Captain  Thenault  of  the  Lafayette 
Flying  Corps  made  addresses,  while  the 
French  army  chaplain  conducted  the  ser- 
vices. 

Genet  lies  in  the  shadow  of  what  was  once 
the  princely  estate  of  the  Marquis  de  Cau- 
laincourt,  Duke  of  Vicenza. 

Everywhere  tribute  has  been  paid  to  this 
splendid  young  man.  From  the  French 
Government  came  citations  lauding  his  de- 
votion to  duty  and  his  bravery  of  spirit. 
Captain  Thenault's  words  are  a  loving  fare- 
well: 

"He  was  our  Benjamin,  beloved  of  all, 
our  only  reproach  against  him  being  his 
reckless  daring.  He  would  have  done  great 
things  had  he  lived." 


NATURE'S  DEBT   TO  ART 

OF  every  artist  who  merits  the  name, 
of  every  one  who  has  had  a  real  self 
behind  an  accomplished  hand,  may 
be  said  what  Emerson  said  of  his  friend 
Channing:  "In  walking  with  Ellery  you 
shall  always  see  what  was  never  before 
shown  to  the  eyes  of  man."     Powerless  to 


only.  Few  who  are  not  artists  really  feel 
convinced  that  the  more  they  know  about 
art  the  more  clearly  they  will  see,  the  more 
deeply  they  will  feel,  the  beauty  of  the  nat- 
ural world.  Most  people  believe,  instead, 
that  the  better  they  love  nature  the  better 
eyes  they  must  have  for  works  of  art.  This 
would  be  a  more  dubious  statement  than 


From  a  photograph  copyright  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

Wheat-fields.     By  Jacob  Van  Ruysdael. 


reproduce  any  natural  object  or  aspect, 
forced  to  translate  it  into  something  of  a 
wholly  different  kind,  an  artist  may  so  ex- 
press it,  may  interpret  it  in  so  suggestive,  so 
illuminative,  so  enhancing,  exalting  a  way 
that  his  result  is  not  a  record  but  a  revela- 
tion. Therefore  when  Emerson  writes, 
again,  that  "it  has  been  the  office  of  art  to 
educate  the  perception  of  beauty,"  if  we 
modify  the  words  a  little,  making  them  read 
"one  of  the  offices  of  art,"  none  could  be 
more  true. 

As  a  rule,  however,  this  patent  truth  is 
accepted  with  a  vague  kind  of  lip-service 
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the  other  even  if  to  love  nature  always 
meant  to  see  nature  in  the  right  and  full 
meaning  of  the  words.  But  while  now  and 
again  a  lover  of  nature  may,  as  Emerson 
implies  of  Channing,  have  an  artist's  eye 
although  not  his  powers  of  translation,  the 
majority  are  unable  to  analyze  nature's 
beauty  or  consciously  to  enjoy  its  minor  as 
well  as  its  larger  manifestations  and  varia- 
tions, its  more  subtile  and  transitory  as  well 
as  its  broader,  more  lasting  aspects.  Our 
eyes  need  deliberate  cultivation;  and,  read- 
ily though  they  accept  it  within  any  given 
field,  for  a  new  field  they  need  it  afresh. 
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We  know,  for  example,  how  patiently  in 
learning  to  read  we  must  learn  to  decipher 
the  symbols  to  which  verbal  meanings  have 
been  arbitrarily  attached,  but  how  in  the 
end  they  become,  I  may  say,  pictures  of 
these  meanings  recognized  so  entirely  with- 
out effort  that  a  glance  may  reveal  the  pur- 
port of  whole  lines,  almost  of  a  whole  page. 
Quite  as  wonderful  an  accomplishment  as 
this  and  still  more  common,  so  universal 
that  we  do  not  think  of  it  as  acquired  at  all, 
is  our  skill  in  recognizing  and  remembering 
the  slight  variations  that  distinguish  one 
human  face  from  another,  a  skill  so  great 
that  even  though  we  may  have  seen  a  face 
only  once  or,  indeed,  may  have  seen  no  more 
than  other  little  pictures  of  it,  we  can  iden- 
tify it  in  the  smallest  photograph  or  in  the 
roughest  caricature  that  is  hardly  a  face  at 
all.  Although  this  power  is  acquired  very 
early  in  life,  unconsciously,  without  a 
teacher,  it  is  as  much  the  result  of  visual 
training  as  the  power  to  read.  It  is  easy  to 
test  this  in  the  one  case  and  the  other  and 
thereby  to  learn,  furthermore,  how  narrowly 
limited  our  acquired  accomplishments  may 
be.  We  have  only  to  turn  a  printed  page 
upside  down;  we  have  only  to  remember 
how  puzzlingly  alike  when  we  first  saw  them 
we  found  all  Japanese  or  Chinese  faces. 

Of  course,  what  for  convenience'  sake  we 
call  visual  training  is  more  truly  mental 
training.  Not  the  physical  instrument  but 
the  user  of  it  needs  education,  although  the 
results  may  vary  more  or  less  according  as 
the  instrument  is  excellent  or  faulty.  That 
is,  we  perceive  not  all  that  the  eye  brings  to 
our  notice  but  only  those  things  which  we 
consent  to  notice,  at  first  with  conscious  ef- 
fort, at  last  with  unconscious  ease. 

If,  understanding  this,  we  want  to  enlarge 
our  enjoyment  of  natural  beauty  the  best 
way  to  begin,  I  hasten  to  say,  is  not  by 
studying  works  of  art  or  the  principles  of 
art,  but  by  studying  botany  a  little.  It  is 
the  easiest  of  tasks,  the  most  entertaining, 
and,  in  proportion  to  the  time  and  trouble 
it  costs,  the  most  remunerative. 

As  we  learn  really  to  perceive  the  natural 
world  we  must,  if  we  have  any  aesthetic  feel- 
ing at  all,  develop  our  perception  of  beauty. 
Learning,  for  instance,  to  see  more  distinctly 
than  before  the  difference  in  general  effect 
between  different  kinds  of  trees,  gradually 
we  perceive  that  it  springs  from  beautiful 
diversities  in  contour,  in  mass,  in  color,  and 
in  what  I  may  call  texture — that  is,  in  the 


character  of  the  masses  of  foliage  as  deter- 
mined by  the  manner  of  growth  of  the  ter- 
minal sprays  and  by  the  number,  the  size, 
the  shape,  and  the  disposition  of  the  leaves. 
And  so  it  is  with  every  component  part  of 
that  verdure  of  field  and  forest  which  we 
used  to  see  as  but  slightly  diversified 
stretches  or  masses  of  green,  perceiving,  per- 
haps, little  more  than  such  outstanding 
features  as  a  particularly  large  elm-tree,  a 
group  of  white-stemmed  birches,  a  dogwood 
or  clump  of  laurel  in  bloom. 

By  no  means  all  there  is  of  beauty  in  the 
outdoor  world  can  be  revealed  to  us  by  even 
the  most  intimate  acquaintance  with  plants. 
In  its  larger  aspects  this  beauty  is  due 
in  part  to  combinations  of  earth-structure, 
water,  and  verdure,  and  in  part — in  very 
great  part — not  to  the  intrinsic  charac- 
teristics of  terrestrial  factors  but  to  the  sky 
that  overarches  them,  the  light  that  bathes 
them,  the  air  that  envelops  them  in  ways 
that  perpetually  vary  in  accordance  with 
changing  times  of  day  and  altering  atmos- 
pheric conditions.  Science  will  not  assist  us 
to  appreciate  all  this.  Here  art  may  be  our 
guide  and  teacher. 

How  many  people  has  Corot,  for  example, 
taught  by  his  delicate  insistence  upon  cer- 
tain phases  of  natural  beauty  to  perceive 
living  Corots  which,  all  unseeingly,  they  had 
beheld  a  hundred  times  before !  Not  every 
painter  of  land  or  sea  has  so  conspicuously 
shown  something  of  interest  to  so  many  eyes 
as  Corot  or  Constable  or  Monet,  I  may 
say,  or  the  draftsmen  of  Japan.  But  the 
more  we  know  of  the  work  of  the  older  and 
the  more  recent,  of  the  greater  and  the 
lesser  painters  of  landscape,  the  larger  grows 
our  gallery  of  possible  living  pictures,  of 
pictures  that  may  enliven  and  enrich  our 
walks  abroad,  even  our  rapid  motor  rides, 
even  our  rushing  journeys  by  rail.  And 
thus  we  may  come  to  realize  how  constantly 
art  is  repaying  the  debt  it  owes  to  nature, 
how  truly  nature  is  indebted  to  art  for  a 
multitude  of  loving  appreciative  children 
who,  if  left  to  the  guidance  of  their  own 
eyes,  would  have  remained  half-blind  and 
but  vaguely  charmed.  I  do  not  mean  that 
all  of  them  will  understand  how  their  eyes 
have  been  trained,  or  that  the  whole  of  any 
one's  pleasure  in  natural  beauty  will  consist 
in  recognizing  analogues  to  this  type  of  land- 
scape-painting or  that;  only,  that  any  one 
who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  looking  with 
intelligence  at  pictures  must  thereby  have 
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improved  his  powers  of  vision  and  developed 
his  sense  of  beauty. 

As  a  rule,  the  painters  of  to-day  and  yes- 
terday have  cared  more  for  color  than  for 
form,  and  so  have  the  laymen,  for,  in  our 
different  degrees,  we  are  all  alike  subject  to 
the  influence  of  the  " spirit  of  the  times." 
Therefore  we  especially  need  the  teaching 
of  those  elder  men  who  saw  nature  more  as 
arrangements  of  line  and  mass  than  as  rhap- 
sodies of  color  and  light.    Go  to  school  to  the 


painters  of  Europe.  Photographs  of  their 
work  will  serve  or,  still  better,  the  old  en- 
gravings in  which  some  of  them  make  so 
fine  a  showing. 

It  is  possible,  too,  to  learn  about  natural 
beauty  by  trying  in  modest  ways  to  use 
pencil  or  brush  ourselves.  In  "  Northanger 
Abbey"  Jane  Austen  shows  us  how  highly 
esteemed  this  process  once  was,  telling  us 
that  Catherine,  when  she  made  acquain- 
tance with  the  Tilneys  at  Bath,  found  that 


From  a  photograph  copyright  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

Entrance  to  a  Village.     By  Meindert  Hobbema. 


Ruysdaels  and  Hobbemas,  to  the  Claudes 
and  Poussins  and  their  like,  and  you  will 
most  surely  and  quickly  learn  what  is  meant 
by  dignity  and  grace  of  form,  by  harmony 
of  line,  by  balance  and  contrast  of  masses, 
effective  and  beautiful  composition.  Even 
the  backgrounds  in  the  figure-pieces  of  the 
earlier  Italian  painters  may  teach  us  how 
to  notice  the  great  differences  in  degree  of 
beauty  that  mark  the  lines  of  hill  and 
mountain  as  we  see  them  in  the  distance. 
And  if  we  look  at  old  Chinese  paintings 
until  we  can  accept  their  conventions  and 
understand  their  language,  they  will  train 
in  still  other  ways  our  eye  for  composition 
and  for  the  forms  of  rocks  and  trees,  of 
water  and  clouds.  When  such  training  is 
our  aim,  I  may  add,  we  do  not  need  to  study 
the    actual    canvases    of    the    "classical" 


"they  were  viewing  the  country  with  the 
eye  of  persons  accustomed  to  drawing"  and 
were  deciding  "on  its  capability  of  being 
formed  into  pictures  with  all  the  eagerness 
of  true  taste,"  whereas  she  herself,  knowing 
"nothing  of  drawing,  nothing  of  taste," 
could  neither  see  as  they  did  nor  understand 
their  conversation.  When,  her  ignorance 
confessed,  Henry  Tilney  favored  her  with  a 
"lecture  on  the  picturesque,"  probably  the 
taste  that  he  expressed,  could  we  divine  it, 
would  not  appear  to  us  as  antiquated  as  do 
some  of  the  terms  he  used,  talking  of  "fore- 
grounds, distances,  and  second  distances, 
side-screens  and  perspectives,  light  and 
shade";  for  we  still  admire  the  taste  dis- 
played in  Jane  Austen's  time  by  the  creators 
of  the  one  art  that  England  has  taught  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  landscape-gardening. 
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Horace  Walpole  records  that  William  Kent, 
whom  he  calls  "the  father  of  modern  gar- 
dening" as  contrasted  with  the  French  or 
formal  style,  had  learned  from  his  essays  in 
painting  "to  taste  the  charms  of  landscape." 
And  the  writers,  like  Sir  Uvedale  Price,  who 
explained  in  books  the  principles  of  "pictur- 
esque beauty"  while  Repton,  Brown,  and 
their  fellows  were  exemplifying  them  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  advised  the  cultiva- 
tion of  an  eye  for  composition  and  for  color 
also  by  a  study  of  all  kinds  of  works  of 
pictorial  art. 

Even  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  is  always 
wise  and  well  to  cultivate  our  powers  of  en- 
joyment, there  is  a  good  reason  why,  just 
now,  we  should  invite  both  science  and  art 
to  teach  us  about  natural  beauty.  Although 
we  have  abandoned  amateur  sketching,  re- 
placing it  by  the  hasty  snapping  of  a  camera, 
of  late  years  we  have  largely  taken  up,  as 
amateurs,  the  art  of  gardening.  More  and 
more  in  America  we  are  coming  to  wish  for 
country  houses  of  our  own  and  for  beautiful 
grounds  about  them.  Often,  of  course,  a 
landscape-gardener — or,  as  he  now  prefers 
to  call  himself,  a  landscape -architect— is 
charged  with  the  disposition  and  the  plant- 
ing of  the  grounds.  But  often  the  owner  (or 
more  probably  his  wife)  feels  competent  for 
the  task  with  only  the  assistance  of  his  own 
gardener  or  of  an  enterprising  nurseryman; 
or,  if  he  is  more  modest,  he  asks  counsel  of 
the  architect  of  his  house,  and  the  architect 
may  not  be  modest  enough  to  decline  the 
alien  responsibility.  Alien  it  is  to  any  one 
who  has  not  a  systematized  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  art  and  a  cultivated  eye  for 
natural  beauty  combined  with  much  knowl- 
edge of  trees  and  lesser  plants  and  their  very 
varied  requirements.  Owner  or  architect  or 
horticulturalist,  the  one  like  the  other  is  an 
amateur  in  landscape-gardening  unless  he 
has  enlarged  by  other  training  his  prepara- 
tion for  his  own  special  work.  And  the  mak- 
ing of  amateur  pictures  in  permanent  form 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  for  all  men  to 
see  and  to  suffer  from,  is  a  very  different  sin 
from  the  spoiling  of  sheets  of  paper  with 
futile  drawings.  Moreover,  while  the  most 
futile  drawing  will  probably  have  taught  its 
maker  something,  a  bad  piece  of  landscape- 
gardening  will  seldom  teach  its  perpetrators 
anything — never  except  after  years  of  in- 
creasing disappointment  with  what  may  be 
irrevocable  mistakes. 


Everywhere  in  our  rural  and  suburban 
neighborhoods  such  mistakes  afflict  us. 
They  are  not  as  gross  in  some  ways  as  they 
used  to  be.  For  one  thing,  we  have  pretty 
well  got  rid  of  those  brightly  colored,  stiffly 
outlined  "pattern  beds"  which,  instead  of 
being  confined  to  formal  gardens,  used  to  be 
spotted  about  on  what  ought  to  have  been 
quietly  green  grass-plats  and  lawns.  But 
the  abnormally  colored  shrub  and  tree  and 
the  badly  placed  informal  flower-bed  we 
still  have  much  too  abundantly  with  us. 
And  as  regards  more  subtile  questions  of 
color  and  all  questions  of  line,  of  form,  sel- 
dom indeed  does  an  amateur  make  the  best 
of  his  site.  Seldom  have  both  aspect  and 
prospect  been  duly  considered  in  the  placing 
of  his  house,  seldom  are  his  walks  and  roads 
intelligently  laid  out,  his  trees  and  shrubs 
well  selected  and  well  grouped,  his  flowers 
bidden  to  grow  where  they  will  not  disturb 
landscape  serenity  or,  still  worse  perhaps, 
obtrude  themselves  between  his  windows 
and  piazzas  and  a  fine  view. 

If,  now,  it  is  asked  why,  as  art  can  teach 
us  to  appreciate  nature,  it  is  a  dubious  say- 
ing that,  conversely,  a  love  for  nature  may 
give  us  better  eyes  for  works  of  art,  the  an- 
swer is  twofold.  In  the  first  place  nature 
can  teach  us  nothing  about  man's  methods 
of  translation,  about  either  his  imaginative 
or  his  technical  processes,  about 

the  human  hand's  half-godlike  alchemy 
That  upon  nature's  patterns  moulds  and  makes  anew. 

And  in  the  second  place,  while  the  aim  of 
art  is  demonstration  nature's  aim  is  merely 
exhibition.  From  a  multitude  of  natural 
things  that  are  more  or  less  beautiful  in 
themselves,  more  or  less  harmoniously  ar- 
ranged, often  bewilderingly  various  within 
narrow  boundaries,  and  often  changing  in 
their  aspect  almost  as  rapidly  as  the  hands 
move  around  the  clock,  the  artist  selects 
these  things  and  those  under  one  fugitive 
aspect  or  another,  emphasizes  them  by 
eliminating  the  rest,  poetizes  them  in  a  way 
peculiar  to  himself,  and  stabilizes  them  for 
our  eyes  to  see  and  our  aesthetic  sense  to 
feed  upon  as  long  and  as  often  as  we  will. 
All  that  nature  does  for  us  is  to  spread  be- 
fore our  eyes  the  multifariousness  of  its  crea- 
tions and  then  leave  us  to  discover,  unaided, 
what  passages  the  artist  has  selected  for  in- 
terpretation and  to  appraise,  uncounselled, 
the  value  of  his  renderings. 

M.  G.  Van  Rensselaer. 


A  calendar  of  current  art  exhibitions  will  be  found  on  page  24. 
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